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tT is customary to have a subject, but why it 
I should be cal fed a subject 1 do nut know. 11 * 
■^subject is a thing or person in subjection the 
word is inappropriate to the theme of an address. 
For, so far from being the obedient servant of the 
speaker, Lt is bis tyrannous master* or if in anj 
sense beneath his "feet it is as a tlcvil-possessed 
carpet beyond whose borders he dure nut tread, 
2nd whose pattern is a kind of nwzc that regelates 

his dance. , 

Sa if to-night I seem monr of a wanderer than 
the keeper of a beaten track, my excuse is that, rely¬ 
ing on the derivation of the word Subject, I mean 
to keep the thing in subjection. 

London is ever with us. Architecture is ever 
with us. The two are but synonyms lor mystery 
and charm, for doubt, hope, wonder and minute 
ct 1 isolation. + . 

No traveller can help comparing London mtn 
other capita!* ■ and if, as is happily true, he always 
cornea badt to London to find a welcome and to 
realise fresh beauties, he none the less is aware that 
there are some things in which London falls short 
of the spirit, the habits, the ideals of other places. 

Some while ag' * there was a debate as to w hat 


should be the motto of the London County Council 
armorial bearings. My own suggestion was *' Keep 
off the Grass.'" 

In suggesting it, I suggested no reflection on the 
County Council itself, but rather on a spirit 
which see mi to threaten all those who find them¬ 
selves in charge of our town, it is a spirit which, 
happily, is on the wane, and J believe that the 
County Council itself is contributory to its gradual 
extinction, I hardly know how to define it except 
by example and analogy. The simplest example is 
Paris. Paris, like us, has a riwr—a wilder, larger, 
less tan stable river. But would anyone believe, who 
had not seen it, that in Spite uf embankments in 
solid mason ry, higher and even more solid than our 
own, big free* of forest growth grow Ik tween the 
embankment and the river’s edge r 

Those who have ^ecn these trees and that shore 
knou also that men may, and do, go and fish on 
that river bank, and that the parapets of the em¬ 
bankment arc beset—I might say decorated—by a 
mile of bookstalls. 

litre are two things impossible in our London : 
the permission given to a great rural force to con¬ 
tinue the force of it* rural nature tn the heart of 
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town culture, and the permission given to the free¬ 
lances of an ancient trade to play their business 
otherwhere than in orthodox shops. 

I know all about the excellent reasons which 
govern our behaviour, and all the sensible argu¬ 
ments which can explain it. " The Thames banks 
arc muddy, not shingly" “Access to the water 
leads to suicide and accidents.” 11 'Frees wouldn’t 
grow by the water’s edge. 1 * “ Our river is tidal; 
theirs isn’t.” “ Irregular trade once permitted 
would extend all over London.” But all these argu¬ 
ments are riot really to the point: the fact is (and 
we Anon? ill that if we woke up one morning and 
found that the Thames had become the Seine, we 
should have those trees cut down, we should send 
those fishermen to the police court, we should dose 
the access to the banks, and Parliament itself would 
legislate for the removal of those bookstalls. And 
why r Simply because the whole thing is loo free 
ami easy for our ideas of proprietor. 

I he fact is, I suppose, that we have a kind of 
protestnntism or puritanism in nur ideas of town 
propriety, and we certainly cherish (avowedly or 
not) a sense that there is a normal kind of rigour 
which suits a town, oin of which country (which is 
to us a sort of abnormality) must be excluded. That 
is w hv our suburbs are largely hideous. 

Put it another way. Paris is a large—a very large 
-—country town. London, however much you were 
in reduce its size,could never be a country town. 
It does not differ in degree, hut in kind. 

Richmond Park, barring a certain superfluity of 
railings, may be looked on as bring almost a mir¬ 
acle. I hat anything so like untouched nature should 
rxisi sn near London is almost scandalously de¬ 
lightful. It is, ] suppose, about the limit. Imagine 
another night-time transformation; conceive Rich¬ 
mond Park taking the place of Hyde Park, What 
would happen in the morning ? I think it would be 
at once closed fur necessary alterations. 

\crwiilles is the same distance from Paris that 
Hounslow is from London. Drive from Versailles 
to the capital through St. Cloud, and you wilt not 
dare to tel! me that the miles of mi fen tied w oodland 
through which you pass would be permitted on the 
Hounslow Road, 

'i here is undergrowth in the Bo is de Boulogne, 
literally undergrowth. If it were to spring up in 
Reg. nts Park, what would happen f Miles ofun- 
chmbable iron hurdles, and a penn v on the income 
tax to pay fur them. 


The man. if there is one, who lias walked along 
the banks of the Regent's Canal from its harbour 
mouth to the Great Central goods station ; the men 
who go into Neville Court trembling for fear lest 
the great and tender treasure there be gone j the 
few who have found the one only sput on the 
Middlesex side of the Thames where one can wet 
foot on the river's edge ; these men will know what 
I mean by that little touch of unrestraint which, 
with the best intentions in the world, we smother. 

If you have ever nuide a waier-colnur sketch of 
St. Mary’s Church, hard by the apparently pre¬ 
historic dyke which is really the North sewer out¬ 
fall; if you have ever gazed at the cattle on the 
Beckton Road flats; if you remember the Piranesi- 
like wonder of St. John’s Square, Westminster, in 
the ’eighties, or have been unable to tear yourself 
from ClerkenwcJI Green, you will know what 1 
mean but cannot express. 

There are great times coming for the Surrey aide. 
I he County Council office—which 1 frankly ad¬ 
mire—is a pledge of that. The planning of that 
shore territory'has got to be dealt withbysomebody, 
or by some ” body,” or by chance May ti come to 
pass that whether the task is intrusted wisely to an 
individual or expensively to fortune, the result may 
contain some elements of that freedom which is a jov 
to poets, and inspiration to artists, and an aid to life. 

Region-planning makes one think of axes—not 
axes to grind, but axes of alignment. I suppose t hr. 
most famous of axesisthat whidtjstarting from the 
statue of Lafayette, does an unbroken flight i,f two 
miles ti> the Arc de I'Etoilc. which, though iis visual 
existence ends there, starts afresh fora fuur-furhmg 
run to the Porte Maillot, and having there reached 
the boundary of Paris, takes breath for another 
2,000 yards along the Bols de Boulogne, and, to 
show that it is not exhausted, does a gratuitous 
rush of nearly t mile to a mound on the farther side 
of the Seine.’ Wc cannot do such things in London 
-perhaps we do not want to; but there is no 
reason ti by we should make such havoc as we do of 
some ui mir small opportunities. It is an ill business 
hunting for uglinesses in out dear London, so 1 will 
yi .e only a him or two. A pair of the host statues in 
London, that of the agricultural Duke of Bedford 
and the classic figure of Charles James Fox face 
one another at the distance of a street w hich b zeo 
yards m length At or near Fox’s effigy common 
necessity Called lor the existence of a lamp-p^ 
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a swan-necked stand-pipe for feeding water-cam. 
Mere stupidity would suggest Lhat one or both of 
these blemishes should be placed on the axial line ; 
rather less stupidity would have p*aeed one horror 
clear of Fox to the right* the other 10 the iHt* 
Stupidity in ixtthis would naturally rise to the idea 
of placing both so as to obscure the view of the 
toga-robed statesman* each within a foot nr so of 
the axial line. 

Shall I confess that it was stupidity in excehis t hat 
won the day. It is rather pedantic to suggest that 
statues serve no purpose but to be seen. Neverthe¬ 
less I do suggest it. 

When the Guards" Memorial in St* James' Park 
was first proposed the scheme was let loose on the 
public by the means of an article In The Times, ac¬ 
companied by a careful-looking plan. This plan 
dearly showed that the intended monument* which 
was of ridiculous lateral extent, was to be so placed 
that the view through the Horse Guards archway 
w ould permit the vision of one side of it only* 

I wrote, to The Times. 'The author of the illustrated 
article at once replied that it was a welt-known I act 
that plans accompanying articles of this kind were 
not drawn to scale. 1 admired his powers of defence. 

It is the judicious observance of axial lines that 
gives charm to neighbouring nan-axial arrange¬ 
ments. An ax : s all but respected is of no more 
ffiithetic value than a catch missed in the deep held. 

A word of mine let fall just now about the County 
Council House set me thinking ot acoustics-, ami l 
couple the two ideas without any bin the most sym¬ 
pathetic thought for Mr* Ralph Knott. 1 would 
never blame any architect for an acoustic failure in 
this present year of grace* hut I trust that in a year 
or two's time such failures will be deserving of 
blame, I aim in hope that members nf our Institute* 
in consultation with experts in sound-law* will be¬ 
fore long teach such an interchange of national ex¬ 
perience as will elevate our present groping inse¬ 
curity into the region of scientific certainty. 

I «‘nce built a committee room w Inch w as to be a 
model of acoustic excellence* Into it ! crammed 
every device known to the hand-bonk of that age as 
leading to perfect sound conduction, W hat is am re* 
I cut out of it every known cause of acoustic disturb¬ 
ance* The achievement was a triumph of failure. As 
cures curtains were only the slightest of alleviation, 
eight electric candelabra united by chains seemed, 
instead nf baffling the sound waves, positively to 
vibrate to the voices of the outraged committee men* 


Rut peace came at last by the purchase of an So- 
guinea carpet of thick pile* I know, probably you 
know, that a pulpy wall-paper goei a long way to 
remedy the trouble, and I am tuy&df experimenting 
— on a real building, worse luck — with a system of 
roughened surface, 

Rut, after al 1 s the best buildings for sound seem to 
be those in which echo is made our friend and not our 
foe* buildings in which, as in the old Exeter Hall, 
echo was timed to reinforce every syllable instead of 
fighting for dear life with the succeeding nne or 
possibly with the next word. 

I look forw ard greatly to more light on this ancient 

. r , 

It wasamustngto note that the correspondence in 
The Times on this subject floated away from the 
topic of our acknow ledged darkness not to light, but 
to the confused noise of scientists belabouring one 
another on the general nature of induction from 
olraerved phenomena. 

During my past year or office the architectural 
waters of Edinburgh and London have been stirred 
to their depths by three commotions, one in the 
northern capital t two In the south. The Edinburgh 
storm waft an affair of tramway wires. Those who 
have wandered about Edinburgh in early dawns 
will have regretted in recent years that the traffic- 
less quid of the t wilight w as disturbed by a noise as 
of the clocking -*f innumerable hens. This was pro- 
duccd by the ceaseless toil uf the underground cables 
chafing under enforced idleness and waiting for the 
far noisier burden of the tram cars. 

Lured by the wish to be rid of this hindrance to 
poetic thought- — or by other wishes Edinburgh de¬ 
cided for the abolition of underground traction* and 
pending the invention of a wireless system the 
municipality found itself faced with the problem of 
wire suspension. 1 was asked to join a movement 
for protesting against the attachment of the wires— 
or rather of the wire* that support the wires — to 
buildings, on the ground that the so-called "rosettes” 
or attachment blocks were outrages against archi¬ 
tectural decency. The alternatives to rosettes arc 
posts, Now r p tramw ay posts are of two kinds. One 
sort, when disposed for duty, looks, unfortunately* 
like a random accumulation of sanitary vent pipes : 
the other sort is tainted with wrought iron of the 
kind w hich owes its prestige solely to the fact that in 
Vi etc hri an days t here w as a crusade — q ui it un me ri t c d 
— against cast iron. 

In order to make up my mind on this subject I 
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adapted the line that :i question of esthetics cm 
sometimes be as well decided by the eye as by the 
brain, so having heard that both rosettes and posts 
could be seen in full bloom at Leith* I went to 
Leith. There the question decided itself. L had to 
choose between yards of municipal 41 art ” scroll¬ 
work and a small slab of practical metal. I chose the 
latter and had* 1 believe, all the best people in Edin¬ 
burgh against me. J bad never differed from a 
single Scotsman on any subject before. 

London's two thrills have been the Bank of Eng¬ 
land and Higher Buildings. No one in this room 
needs any enlightment upon the nature of these two 
problems. To take the Bank first. 1 may explain 
that it was goldy as your President and as the 
assumed representative of a certain aggregate of cul¬ 
tivated—I didn't say cultured — opinion that my 
view on the subject was sought and published. 

The facts as f sec them are very simple, though 
flic problem is very complex. 

'The Bank, a very beautiful and greatly beloved 
building, is too small—vastly too small -fur the 
Bank's business. 

The Bank's business is of admitted importance, it 
is, in fact* of such great and national importance 
that the business man's answer to the problem, 
viewed without relation to the pleasures and affec¬ 
tions of the heart* would be * + Rebuild the whole 
thing from the ground—and from far below the 
ground.*' 

But you cannot, in a decent country* view even 
money matters w holly apart from these " pleasures 
and affections/' 

Next there come two very interesting factors in 
the case, Tiie site of I he Bank is so consecrated by 
Sentiment, necessity, convenience and habit to the 
Sauk's business that any idea of abandoning the site 
and clunking a new centre is entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion, Moreover* were Ihb course adopted we should 
have to face the further problem that the abandoned 
buildings would have to become one of three things: 
i, I he hume of some tenant whose needs they would 
fit unaltered. a, The home of a tenant w ho would 
alter them ; or j s a historic monument. The first Is 
unlikely, Ehe second would be disastrous* and the 
third is contrary to the spirit of architecture. 

What I call the other factor in the case !$ brought 
□bout by the low height of the Bank buildings. 

The raising of the walls on the frontages to any¬ 
thing approaching norma! city height would lead to 
interference with the prescriptive rights enjoyed bv 
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ancient light owners in all the surrounding streets. 
This apparent disability is really a help towards 
the harmonising of contending motives. 

The Bank must increase in size, it must remain m 
ritu t it must not violate its well-known architectural 
countenance, it cannot easily or reasonably heighten 
its exterior walls, but it can, and J should say must, 
build building* of increased height inside the ^w- 
teinitf with which the genius of Soane engirdled if. 

That there should be a necessity for altering any 
uf the internal courts or any of the interior hails and 
rooms which are part of its beauty is indeed deplor¬ 
able, but the deplorers of such i nternal change are 
but a millionth part of those who would or should 
suffer by any destruction or mutilation of the ex¬ 
terior. The right rule appears to be that the whole 
of the engirdling wall should be left undisturbed* 
expressing in the future as it does express to-day the 
very spirit of protection or custody, and that if it is 
impossible to retain unchanged any of the open 
courts which are among the less blown beauties of 
the Interior there should at least be preserved ns 
many as possible of the banking chambers which 
align the frontage to a depth of some forty feet, 
leaving the new higher buildings to rise at such a 
distance from the facades as to render them a kind 
of keep within the castle. For my own part I depre¬ 
cate the superposing of any upper growths on the 
frontage walls themselves, feeling that what Soane 
designed as horizontal and self-sufficient should not 
he made a substructure to any upward composition, 
however ably designed. 

And now, wish your leave* a word on the Higher 
Buildings problem. The opinions even of individiml 
architects differ on this subject* but this Institute as 
a general body spoke on the matter in terms which 
were as remarkable as they were lEniiaistakahle, 
Why remarkable ? Because architecture is an art 
whose business it is to clothe utility in beauty. What 
dots cur motto say* utility for the drizensj beauty 
for the city ? h is our business m balance the utility 
and the beauty lest cither should over-weight the 
scale. When a man is freed in these balancing ex- 
phaits with a difficult decision, it not infrequently 
happens that a coin or two in one scale or the other 
will help the mind's decision. The institute's mind 
must have been Fully open tea the fact that if it w ere 
to throw its influence into the Higher Buildings 
cause it would undoubtedly open the way to in¬ 
creased opportunities uf earning money. In other 
words, every self-interested mcitivc lay lur architects 
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on the side of Higher Buildings, Now the President 
is the one man in this Institute who docsn t norm, ) 
vote, and he does as little as he can in the way of in¬ 
fluencing others, so that perhaps he may, without 
indecency, sav what he 11 links about a vote taken in 
his presence * and I take this opportunity of saving 
{naturally without any reflection whatever on those 
who voted in the well-meaning minority) that the 
decision given by this body against the promotion o 
higher buildings in London was a remarkable and 
very high-minded example of truth to arris tic pur- 
pose in face of very cogent and maierial counter 
arguments. 

Do not let me be misunderstood, it was not a 
question of moral right and moral wrong with money 
on the Devil's side. It was a question of amhettes m 
a very broad sense, and the side which was wi mg 
to sacrifice opportunity for an ideal won. 

It is hv virtue of my claim to speak without a . 'set 
subject that l spring from Higher Buildings direct 
to the portrait of Mr. John William Simpson, 

Our intention, in the series of portraits to which 
tliis painting will to-morrow belong— -the senes is 
already assuming the proportions of a respects e 
picture irallcrv—our intention, I repeat, is to sc- 
uuire, often, f fear, at the cost of some generosity 
on the part of our good brothers the painters, 
a collection of first-rate works of art as hrst-rute 
memorials of architects who should be and may oe 
first-rate. Happily it has been our good fortune 
up to the present moment to be able to "Iter as 
sitters to the portrait painter men whose ac teic- 
merits and fame have been worthy of his w nr.‘ * - ur 
distinguished brother-architect, Mr, Simpson, re¬ 
taining during liis years of presidency some truces 
of that modestv w hich it is the obvious duty of a 

president to set aside, may probably have cen 
prone to deerv Ilia own claims. It is our pleasant t u j 
this evening,"in welcoming his portrait, to welcome 
him also to this familiar gathering and to assure lum 
of our pleasure in taking possession of so 8®° 
representation of so good a president. Haung re¬ 
gard to that modesty which since bis departure from 
the chair lie lias been at liberty to resume 1 will be 
careful of what I say, but as his successor and as a 
member of his Council, I suppose l ain 35 ^ 
cpiali tied as anyone else to speak of theunceasi g 
vigour of his work for the Institute, The Counol 
can never have had a better qhaimun. I bs conduct 
of debate was always firm and fair, bis treat no 11 ™ 
difficulties always judicious* Rut these are nu re \ 


domestic qualities. Mr, Simpson went much be¬ 
yond them. His constructive policy was bent upon 
the improvement of the Institute s position , and we 
know with what enthusiasm and zeal he laboured in 
a line of action which many of us thought it dutiful 
to advance. Nay mure. Mr. Simpson, before, during 
and since his presidency,, has always had at heart the 
relationship which should exist between our English 
architects and those of friendly countries on the 
Continent. Equipped with special gifts of inter¬ 
course with France, we acknowledge him as the 
father of that Franco-British union which has 
already brought the priceless gift of friendship to 
many men on both sides of the Channel* 

Again, we know 3«d realise that during those 
years which seemed to he devoted almost cxclusu cty 
to the affairs of our Society, Mr. Simpson was 
blessed and encumbered with the cares and pleasures 
of a large practice. How a man with the handicap 
of several months of ill-health was able physically to 
cops with so many duties all generously fulfilled is 
more than some of u* can understand. But the task 
was accomplished, the health was happily restored, 
the rest — if the renewal of increased professional 
work can be called rest—was won, and it Mr. Simp¬ 
son should prove to be the last to whom the honour 
of belonging to the present series of portraits is 
accorded, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has won his position on the line not merely 
by the great skill of the painter but by his own 
deserts," In thanking Sir Arthur Cope for the 
brilliant performance of his task—and it is my wish 
here and now to move a formal vote of thanks to 
him—we welcome the new possession as the pre¬ 
sentment uf one who, besides being a gifted and 
very productive architect, showed during lus year 
of presidency, and, indeed, in many other years, 
a dutiful devotion to this Institute, and an initi¬ 
ative in that devotion, which have been the ad¬ 
miration of his friends, the despair of his rivals and 
the encourage rue ni of his successor. 

Vote of Thanks to the President 

Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON, K.C.B. {Principal 
Librarian, British Museum), in the course of his speech 
proposing a vote »f thanks to the President for his 
Address, said : It is a great honour to be asked to pro¬ 
pose a vote of thanks to the President on an occasion 
such as this. But I think you will admit that the task of 
commenting upon that address is 3 little difficult. The 
President has Bitted freon subject to subject with so 
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»u«h akiU and so much grace that, ns I had not anv 
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raiher confused by the multitude of counsels which are 
offered to us by art critics and artisis nf various hinds ■ 
one does noi get the guidance from a sense of tradition 
wjieh one ought tu get. 1 believe that the difficulties 
which bewtarchitectune, as wdj as other arts, largely 
arise from that lack of tradition, which is also a lack of 
gmdance to the puhlic. There ure. i take ft. two *cts of 
uunlitiort*, which will produce fine artistic results. One 
is w-hen there 16 a widely spread md deeply scared sense 
; !c ; 1,01 f 1 ,n the pobbe and in the artists, that you eet 

V s^vted historical periods,such as the Gfttkof 

the fif,]i century tix . or the period of the great Gothic 
diurdies, or the period of the Italian Renaissance, 
out that is a thing which you cannot get hv asking for 
it, and no one can say what conditions will produce it. 

Star? L t r7 , i 0nS ' f [IlL nnJ y i* In a sound 

and wdl-^tabltshcd tradition. \nd tbjt. 1 think can 
he got. It i* like talent as compared with genius ■ talent 
you can get. genius you must he thankful tor if it domes 
v M *™ 10 ' ne f ^ a mvinber of the Outside nublic that 
But is one of the chief difficulthi ami defects in Knctisli 
art, not only m architecture, but tn art of ill kinds 
JiicJtithng literature, at the present time. We are in an 

wbTr , k 7l T 10 'f 'T J; * tlC f’ Nhlic dr ^ nflf know 

what to think, and it docs run get guidance from those 
who arc in a m».t(on to give it. One wants a greater 

7 U ^ p]a * [n . , , he What l 

should like tn ace would I* fl revival of the old principle 

. th '- ate1lir * "Iwi-c you had a master of the craft 

^trendS Wh P t n rr?n° f “ eul l”' ire - nt arcfuiecturc, 
attended h) a hand of followers and pupils who studied 

7 »h 7 re n‘ MI r n 7 a tkM ht tuui tff h;l,lJ at * fhent 

nl the read,non of the past, Itcfore they set up i „ r thcit.- 
Stlvts,. Such a revi val would at once strengthen our art 
and steady our enticsin, Supjto^ ,hat in architecture 
he leading hvmg architects -however many rf,ev may 
had. each of them, a band of followers who were 
proud to follow them and to he reckoned as their dis¬ 
ciples you would get three, four nr five main currents 
>f artistic development, each with a respected 
leader at its h £aJ . each developing one Jnk,,- 

7 ,i!"r f,f tI,oll S l1 '' , 1 he P ,j r'U would have fruan i heir 
master ,i sound training in craftsmanship, n sound 
training tu the ideas ar ,d principles of art, and tS 

T f 4 1 ^ J rC ( e tievldo t’ them in uccordsuce with the 
dtitates of their own genius. That is what happened 
it, the great times nf pacing. ar)il pra b ab | v in ,K™ 

Z«' teCtm \ ' r W » »ths? the prSS 

state nf things w perhaps a result of the English ten 

: ^7 •s. ftf ran!ti ^ 

sind have eventually devefoDed B hJr pu ^J a ; 

o f „ j m iaLjsaMs; 
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then the public would get proper guidance in artis¬ 
tic thinking ; they wmild have, instead of scores, m- 
tlced, hundreds of advisers, ill bring inclined to eriri- 
else one another, along three or four main lines nf 
development, and they could choose betwcen.tbepi. At 
any rate, they would be led to think along artistic lines, 
and their opinions would have the hacking uf tradition 
and the history of art and real principles What 1 want 
to say i& that I hope this Institute^ under the guidance 
of its present President, will continue to steady anil to 
develop artistic thought in the sphere of architecture ; 
and in thanking the President for Ids meal interesting 
address* 1 ask him t« consider ihesc suggestions in the 
dunes of the office which he now holds. 

Sir FRANCIS NEWBO.LT, K.C 7 seconded the 
vote nf thanks in a humorous speech, in which lie re¬ 
ferred to Ills early association with Mr. \\ aterhouse at 
Oxford. 

Thu PRESIDENT : I must thank you very heartily 
for the patience of your hearings and for the eloquence 
of [host gentltmon who have been goodenough to tome 
here anti apeak. Sir Frederic Kenyon h s suggestion* 


Vote of Thanks to Sir 

['he PRESIDENT in the course nf his address pro¬ 
posed a vote uf thanks to Sir Arthur Cope, It .A., fur his 
admirable painting of ihc portrait of Mr. Simpson, 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON (Fast President): Mr. 
President, rny Lord, ladies and gentlemen, it ts my 
privilege to second the proposal of the President rii.it 
we vore our thanks to Sir Arthur Cope. He and 1 have 
been on terms of intimate friendship for more than 
forty years, many of them years of very close com- 
p^nionship, and I have the greatest admiration both for 
the man rmd for hh work. So that + althmigh many 
would have done io with far more ability than 1, yet tin 
one could undertake the duty with more sincerity and 
niDsre pleasure. The work which he has given us is. as 
the Preside nr said h a very beautiful example of his 
an, attd wc shall Ih.* proud to bang it with those 
masterpieces of other great painters which we already 
possess. 

I find myself in the Very singular position of being 
faced by two port rails of myself on the same evening. 

It would be a poor compliment to the artists to assert 
my own modesty by denying ihc resemblance of ehe 
portrait^ to ihe subject ; but I may at any rale be per¬ 
mit led to point out that both the portraits are very 
striking examples of the great truth that the value of a 
work of art depends not upon the subject, hut upon the 
treatment of it. So that perhaps we may accept Sir 


for a targe Metropolitan enterprise arc very menu rag¬ 
ing. Keeping the British Museum in view, we might do 
a lot of useful work. 1 am much interested in his views 
on architectural education. I legits to think he oTighl to 
be in cur midm, and riot a member nf the pub he, as 
he called himsrh. He oughr to be inside these walk. 
sharing with us the problem of education. 

About my friend on the left (Sir Francis Newbnh) 1 
must *av tu you that when ihusc who manage these 
things told me he was going m speak to-night I had for¬ 
gotten tow he was certain to Euro me inside uu: + Blit f 
can only assure yun ilia I the process of turning ine in* 
side out has been as amusing to me ns it tnmt have 
been tu you, and [ heartily thank him for l he delicacy 
with which he did it, 

1 have draw ymir attention to the prints lying on 
[hr table. These have been ven kindly presented to the: 
Institute by the very well-known artist Mr. t. LI New, 
nf Oxfordin recognition of hb civet inn as an Honorary 
Associate, They arc a great treasure lo 1 is. am! 1 think 
ihev will be nf great interest to any who would like to 
look nt them. 


Arthur S. Cope, R.A. 

Arthur Cope's fine painting and the President's kind 
and delicate word-picture, not so much as a record of 
what 1 really am, as evidence of the margin, the thought' 
reading, winch is necessary in portrait-painting of any 
description, in order that the port rail may represent not 
mj much the actual man but what the artist sees him to 
be capable of. T only hope that neither artist has, as 
Mr. Belloc puts it, “strained hb mind a little out of 
shape bv the necessity of so great a creative effort." 
Believe me, I am vert well aware of how far 1 Fall short 
of thtir ideals. When 1 reflect upon the little things I 
have been permitted la accomplish for this Institute, 
their value appears to me very considerably less than 
what the Pre idefit has been good enough to place upon 
them, i wish to thank the Council for the honour they 
have done me in placing mv portrait beside those of my 
great predecessors, and for the continuous, unflagging 
and loyal support which 1 received from my felbw- 
members during my years of office. Let me say. Sir, 
that that encouragement which I received is accorded 
to you, and will be accorded to you while you are in 
office, and, I hope, afterwards ; for to stand by and 
support our President is one of the very finest tradition* 
of the Royal Institute. 

I am wry happy to second the proposal of a vote of 
thanks to Sir Arthur Cope. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 
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Westminster Hall Roof 

By WILLIAM HARVEY 


The visit of the RJLB.A. to Westminster Hall on 
Saturday, 14 October, proved to be of ihe most instruc¬ 
tive character. 

The members were courteously received and con¬ 
ducted over the building by the Director of Work*, Sir 
Frank Baines, M.\ .O f| C r S,E. h who explained the main 
poin Is of its history, structural mechanics, the decay and 
methods of repair, illustrating his remarks by means of 
a scale model of 1 be roof. The visitors afterward* 
climbed the stairs of I he great steel stage to the level of 
the collar beam, and examined the timbers and the 
judiciously applied steelwork,. 

I he design of tike roof and the problems affecting its 
repair can hardly be grasped id a single visit, and some 
aspects of die building are noted here, together with 
two communications- from Sir Frank JUines, one on 
ihe 11 Function of the &ted trusses" and the other a 
letter to Mr, F. R. 1 (turns [F,J, explaining the reasons 
for some of the special method* employed. Doubts 
have been expressed whether Westminster Hall roof is 
the largusT nuediarvaI roof composed only of iituber, 
hut it is at at I events essentially a great work of archi¬ 
tecture, as well a* a piece of construction on a vast scale, 
for tn the design made by King Richard IIA matter 
carpenter, Hugh Merlin d, arc blended all the elements 
that go to make □ masterpiece. 

Daring innovation combines with respect for tradi- 
tifiji, a profound knowledge of structural mechanics is 
evidenced in it along with a fine sense of contour and 
proportion. 

The tyrant King's magnificent taste for a, roof in 21 
.iuglr span af fuj fvti is carried into execution with the 
y imiwt attention to rations] economy of material and 
labour, and with all this i$ an assured mastery of tech¬ 
nical detail that gives to the soaring arched priori pals 
an appearance of buoyancy and delicacy for sill their 
immense weight and the extraordinary size of the tim¬ 
bers of which they arc composed. 

To us, too. the roof has the interest of survival from 
arm 1 her age and what was virtually another form of 
civilisation. Even in its own time it stood unique, the 
epitome of the constructive science of medieval Eng¬ 
lish arch building and, still a firing force, it beam wit¬ 
ness to the beaut)' of direct construction exposed to 
view and made more interesting by decoration subordi¬ 
nated to the structural purpose. The timber misses of 
1 he roof embody die practice and the theory of a time 
when the arch and the vault were no mud everyday ele 
inert* of construction here in England as they were in 
Palestine a few years before the recent war, 'Here, in 
1395 , builders could think and talk about the manage- 
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merit of arches with as great facility its a modern engi ¬ 
neer can think about the management of rivets. 

The making of arches and vault* must have formed a 
topic of ordinary conversation for buildings of a scale 
unprecedented since the works of the undents were in 
process of erection all over Europe. 

The power of master builders to execute works over 
great spans* and the mutual emulation of princes pre¬ 
pared both the carpenter and the King for the task at 
West mi ns [er. When King Richard gave orders tn re- 
mof King William Rufus' Hall the Moorish Kings of 
Granada had ju*r completed their wonderful palace of 
the Alhambra And, in Cairo, Sultan Hassan had shown 
in hi* new Mosque how a barrel vault could be built in 
stone and brick over 11 span equal to that of VVest minster 
Half 

Xctf withstanding the roof k constructed of oak, and 
not of stone, the way in which the material is used 
differs immensely from the present day practice of 
timber construction. 

The idea* underlying die posing of the gigantic 
baulks are arch-builders 1 ideas* a theory of compression 
and balance is relied upon, and ihe value of material in 
a state of direct tension, though acknowledged furtively 
in a lew treenails in some of the joints, altogether 
ignored in the arrangement of the main timbers which 
push and luck together in virtue of their own weight 
and that of the roof covering. 

It must l>e confessed that all inquirers have nut taken 
(his view. 1 ifc Sydney Smirke, writing in 1835, ihe roof 
appeared a dmple matter—a collar beam truss with an 
arch and some other trimmings added fur ornament. 
Others have read into the triangular shapes in which 
the roof timbers arc arranged a kinship to the purpose¬ 
ful 11 tri angulation ” of a modern structure of steel. 

Experiments with models composed of Irmse blocks 
have convinced the writer of the compressive nature of 
ihe old roof + I he models were designed during a pro¬ 
longed investi gad on of the roof after the issue of Sir 
Frank Haines* masterly report had cleared the ground 
of the supposition that the framed principals of the roof 
were in anv way akin to a modern triangulated truss of 
steely timbers and their jointing were exposed to 

view in the process of the repairs now' drawing to com¬ 
pletion it became evident that the connections provided 
by the fttubtenon* and treenails were utterly unfit to 
transmit Tensile stresses of the magnitude of those 
generated in the mof, or even to bear the weight of the 
lumbers themselves, since some of these weigh between 
two and three tons apiece. 

Since the principals do not act as modern iriangu- 
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luted structures and arc not provided with connections 
statable for the efficient t runs miss ion of tensile stress, 
k follows that the great arch rib (whtch in fact was found 
in 1913 to he bearing practical!) 1 all ihe weight of each 
principal) was by nn means merely an ornamental fea¬ 
ture, as Sydney Snrirke described it in 1834. 

Thomas Morris p writing: in 1871 on the history and 
principles of Gothic roofs, gives a far more rational ex¬ 
position of the roof, which he rightly claims to have been 
41 based on a scheme of equikbration.** its invention 
he attributes 10 the famous architect William of Wykc- 
ham on grounds of general probability. Unlike Sydney 
Smirkc, Thomas Morris is inclined to see in the arch 
rib the main support of ihe structure, and considered 
the hammer beam and hammer post to have been merely 
the means of loading the arch at appropriate points 
in its curve, a theory that does not do full justice 10 
their structural functions or explai n their gigantic scale 
since the bulk of ihe hammer post is enormous and is 
formed from an oak trunk of exceptional size, Thomas 
Morris derives the timber roof at Westminster flail 
from the tradition of stone arch and gable principals uf 
earlier times, such as those hi the Hall of Conway 
Castle and the aisle of Hartlepool Church. 

A carpentry tradition, however, was established in 
I be old roof of the Hall, remaining from the time o| 
William Rufus, and it is more than probable that the new 
design was suggested by the old one* suitably amended 
to bring it up to elate in detail and in accordance with 
the improved knowledge of structural science. 

The great innovation in King Richard's roof is the 
avoidance of the two parallel rows of supports which 
had encumbered the floor of the Hall from the Norman 
period, and which had permitted the old roof 10 be 
formed as u simple affair of posts and beams* somewhat 
on the pattern* perhaps* of thal in ihe ll.dl of Leicester 
Castle* built 1150. The omission of the posts would in¬ 
volve the subs I i tut ion of an alternative means of support 
and the device that would naturally suggeat Itself would 
he an arch rib r Out an arch rib in 1395 was not designed 
a* a true catenary curve rising from a solid support and 
loaded by hinged vertical struts like a modern steel rail¬ 
way bridge. Gothic arches were never meant to stand 
alotw, but were buttressed and adjusted with other de¬ 
ments external to the main rib. Arches were designed 
with pointed tops, with curves set out as segments of 
circles from reasons not at all connected with theories of 
the line of pressure ; and t heir loading and supporting 
involved several devices still well understood in the Near 
Fast, but now completely out of date in England, F fhe 
corbel was universally employed by habitual arch 
builders as a means of minimising the lateral thrust of 
arches upon their supports at the springing and of com¬ 
bining the lateral thrusts with a vertical load of top* 
weight at the nearest possible point. Corbel courses 
known as the to-de-dra/g* formed the fool of the arch 
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in the great majority of vaulted examples and corbel 
courses or concrete backed and stiffened the arches 1 
haunches to various heights ■ in the case of stone arch-* 
and-gable roof trusses the hackjmg*of course, rose to the 
level rd the crown of the arch or was continued as a 
triangle to the apex of the rtNiU 

A carpenter would not follow muonic practice to the 
extent of backing his proposed arch rib with horizontal 
baulks laid one upon another, but would use a skeleton¬ 
ised frame of limber calculated 10 effect the combined 
functions of stiffening, balancing and support that are 
imparted to an arch ring of stone by 111 corbel courses at 
the springing and the out-corlJelled course* of the 
masonry it bears. 

p 

The problem before the King's master carpenter 
seems to have been—- 

(i) To substitute a new arch rib of conventional 
pointed form for the posts of the old roof ; 

{2) To back and strengthen that arch in the tradi¬ 
tional manner of liss time with other main timbers on a 
system of mechanics understood by carpenters and 
masons alike. 

In attacking the second part of his problem he could 
not fail to examine the pn^ibdlitiea of the arrangement 
of timbers that had stood for three hundred years in the 
Norman roof of the 1 lall itself. This conjecture explains 
the enormous size of the hammer post cm the grounds 
Imth of artistic convention and of constructional science. 
The capitals that decorate the hammer posts at the 
middle of their length have their prototypes 111 Norman 
capitals in the roof of Leicester Castle Hall upon the 
upward prolongation! bf Hie posts rising from the Ho* nr. 
The magujfkeni carved angels at the ends of the hammer 
beams are placed where the main capital of the post 
would have been, at the approximate level of the wall 
top, where also a main Norman capital exists on the 
internal supporting posts of the roof of Leicester Castle 
Halh 

From the constructional point of view the hammer 
post may be considered ns the carpenters' equivalent 
of the mason* b top weight nr pinnacle. Where the mason 
was in the habit of collecting the vertical load of a moss 
of top weight and the oblique thrust of an arch by mean* 
of a corbel course of stone* necessarily of comparatively 
small projection, the carpenters had established the me 
of vertical limbers known as ashlars beneath the ends of 
their rafters to bring die roof pressures on to the safe 
inner side of the wall. Two wall plates were employed 
connected by short cross pieces of timber, and this 
arrangement held good for the common rafters of West¬ 
minster Hall itself, where the inner wall plate was made 
to form part of a great cornice at the wall head as is 
shown by mortices in the wjl] ends of the hammer beams 
just clear of the side walls of the Hail, it will be noticed 
that the difference between the carpenter's and the 
nuron a method of combating oblique thrust is one of 
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WwimmrtM Hai*l Roof. 

Madd tit h\mLy droned bv Alt. William Harvey to *how the Model nf kWc block* deiLyinxl hy Mr. William I liinvy to indicate the 

pm tidbit: poiftion* id limbs nj m thl? roof of ling Will I win II/- Hill At wimprr*>i vv and b.dimemii fuisetinn-Md die main timber* ofRichard I Lb 

Wbwtbiiwf* arched hammer beam roof. 
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position and not of principle. In m^onry ihe oblique 
thrust is applied to the corbel sit its fine* end inside the 
building and the vertical tail weight of the upper part 
of the wall or pinnacle a little further towards the out¬ 
side. The vertical ashlar timber, on the other hand, is 
placed nearer to the inside and the foot of the sloping 
rafter to the outside of die wall top. 

The designer of Westminster i lull roof seems to have 
recognised in the upper part of the Norman posts 
(whose lower part he proposed to omit in his new work) 
a gigantic ;t*h Id r-iunher capable of pressing with its own 
w r cighl anti with a moiety of that collected by h great 
purlin upon the free inner end of the hammer beam. 
With tins weight as counter-balance he set himself to 
modify the direction of the oblique thrust of the prin¬ 
cipal rafter* The economy of the device lies in the fact 
that where the mason s pinnacle does not contribute to 
the direct support of the building, but merely acts as 
balance-weighs the hammer post is a balance-weight at 
the same dme as it is made to act as a support in so far 
as it is propped up from below on the lower curved 
At rut. So valuable is this support, indeed, that later 
hammer-beam nw>fs of smaller span have been con¬ 
structed without the great arch rib and depend upon 
their ha muter beams and lower coned struts for a 
great part of their strength. 

The minor traceries of the ntof principals bear Out 
the general similarity to an arched structure stilTmcd 
and supported by a wall. 

From the l*ack of the arch rib to the main collar the 
tracery is double, emphasising the important mass of 
the arch. Above collar level. and in the three spandrils 
nf the great CUsp, the tracery is formed in a ninglc thick¬ 
ness only. So confident wa^ the designer of the success 
of these devices in the control of the rafter ihrastB that 
only one new flying buttress teems to have been built 
on each side of the l UN to serve as abutments to every 
two roof principals. 

The balance of the structure was further considered 
in that the wall plates were originally arranged to ride 
on the wall ends of the hammer beams and become 
pole phitca carrying a heavy load uf common rafters if 
or when the hammer beams should tilt under the 
weight of the hammer posts and their loads. 

The designer seem* to have foreseen movements in 
the roof that would fallow the shrinkage and adjust¬ 
ment of rite great timbers and to have provided for 
them in advance by the strong upw ard camber of the 
main collar beams and the original upward tilt of the 
hammer beam?, now turned into a downward droop of 
some to inches into the Hall. 

The repairs that have been executed in the roof from 
tWo onwards have done little to improve upon the 
ancient structure* The appreciation >f the pcraibjli- 
ties of tensile strength in building material introduced 
a new interest among architects and some of the fim 
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repairs included the provision of bolts to bee the old 
timbers together. These early boh* are provided with 
wedges or keys working in slots in the boh ends 
instead nf screw nuts, and the bolt* themselves are com¬ 
posed of many small fragments indifferently welded 
together. 

The great arch rib, which was liable m receive an un¬ 
due proportion of the load as shrinkage induced dis¬ 
tortion in the timbers, became itself distorted and irs 
(hree main members were sprung apart laterally. At 
some other early repairs bolts were inserted to prevent 
further mischief and hold the three parallel arch tim¬ 
bers together in a united whole. 

In connection with the building nf the Houses of 
Parliament certain buttressing st ructures were removed 
from the eastern side of the Halt and £>ir Charles Barry 
inserted other lie mtb with [he object uf preventing 
the overturning of the side walls. The design of this 
repair was not appropriate p for the tie bars were con¬ 
nected to portions of the roof already showing a ten¬ 
dency to swing inwards and collapse into the Hall. 

The outward kick actually coming on to the old 
walls between corbel and will head levels was not in 
the least reduced, and had Barry screwed up his tic- 
rods with the screw coupling* provided a disaster might 
have been precipitated. The faulty design seems to 
have licen recognised in time, for these bars were 
found slack by the 1 LM, Office uf Works survey party 
in 1913. 

13 ie original intention of the designer to keep the 
roof thrust* under control and pressing only at safe- 
chosen points of application was maintained to the end, 
and I he present repairs were made necessary, not by 
any defect in the roof as an essay in structural design 
on a gigantic scale, but because the tun here, especially 
at their import ant bearing pints, had been eaten to a 
shell by the larva; of the Death-Watch beetle, xcstobiitm 
trtiritatun* In some of die joints the main timbers 
had been eaten away until the remaining portion of the 
wood was no longer sufficient to support the stress, and 
movements occurred among the timbers between the 
time of the commencement of the present repairs and 
the tinie when a particular principal could l>c treated 
in detail. 

The great stone corbel supporting the eastern foot 
of the fifth truss (counting from the X. cud of the 
Hall) was fractured through and only remained pre¬ 
cariously pinned in position by the oblique ihnm of 
the foot of the arch rib, 

Not only was the corbel itself broken, but several of 
tl» adjoining facings of Huddleston? stow inserted by 
Sir Robert Smirk* were fractured by the pressure of 
the corbel in adjusting itself to the new conditions, 

J he larva? of xteipaium ttsielluium require darkness 
and stillnesg for iheir Wurk and are believed to live for 
some three years in the interior of the wood before 
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undergoing tlwtr traisfannation into the pupjt stace 

he end ot tber bore hole, excavated near t« the surface 
frl H H ,mbe ,\ SO l l' 3 [ thcadulr after emerging 

Mi «n ^ sk " 1 ° r i ,hc P 1 ' 1 * 1 nia >’ havt ‘ l,nlc difficulty 
ffJEihdi? through to the outer air. A sin^lL- 

Bight hole on the outer face of a timher mav he tile opTl v 
indfcahoo of very extensive mischief within. 

I he discovery of the decay teas the result of a vnmh- 
fu exploit of Sir Frank Haiti,,, who obtained 
sion from one of the old sailor* who used to " report " 
rtpJlr T m tfc* ™uf. and climbed their 
™L \ nU,n ™ Ilar b€ar " Holding on to the 
tracery puncheons, he walked along ti,c beam to it t 

pmni of jtmclinn With the upper principal rafter and 

nf ™ d - J & 


Rep: 


11 C ^tf° f , tht Hi8t0ric Bull * Iin ^ Branch of 

JJ'M* Office of Works, the building passed to his care 
the inference that other pints might be found in a 

for S Ti <ll!l ? n ! CallSC r him 10 rcfua « responsibility 
r the safeiv ot the roof unless funds could lie allotted 

10 tie deluded examination of some of its framed r rin- 
p s ' . An accurate and most minutely detailed nincv 
^ undertaken which showed the ravages of the beetle 

th,Vf T* ™‘ JS chartttIer a,ld some means 
h.id to be found to support the roof and eradicate tire 

hvery ctfort was made to maintain the old timbers 
in the Potions m which they were found and to nre- 
serve rh t genuine original substance of the roof, and 
for th is purpose ,1 was necessary ... introduce new 

aaciaissaiS .1* ™ gl , v® 


air of Westminster Hall Roof 

E . Uv S1R FRAHK BAINES, M.v. 0 . CBE 

I he problem in the rucif was real I v f _ aD t. w( , . , , ’ . ' t * 

appraising the importance of retaining' every vestiui. ^ ^ !' C ' } tS,Jnk '* w,m|d bt l™e to sav that the 
-;f the original structure in us exact forHS SSS 'VT* W '**" repaired in" 

B * flcr wnturiM of ...— * P - MTjnner thjt primdc* for all the main sjmetural men^ 

fc'VrijS T“““ 1 ” ""L**"* ““»■« * tkev did in 
the anginal design, but that to repair such extensive 

n '- ^ f UntJ r , he f'tsses it WHS necessary in 
give additional Strength in nrdi»r m L’n.l _.1_■_ 


i as xisrs y* Ma 

f'T pnnripfcs .,s the original .ies^n 

u this would have meant such a vast renewal of 

,hat xhc * :[crifo w 15 «*wdw 5 ; 

(1 think rightly) n» great to incur, The , r 

Jm, FuSr !itmctlire art So fligli that it would have been 


- - ., ; WUSX& It waa nectary to 

g vl adduional atrength in order to hind together into 
me Integra] whole the pieced up timber and partially 

oL ri, VC T 0f 8trCSs ,' I Thc «** *«! reinforcement 
docs this, ant! it generally follows the line nf the main 

metolien or [lie old iruu.' For c»„,pk ^ " f ? 

3 *rr. 1 ' ?* ' ine of ' hc •« tinibar P H„,^ 

p.tl rafters, and lure the sted is demndem upon the 

2®Sll±± k JU!!! 4 *•.**" 


willt the sole aim of preservingSnSr^ti^o^S ,fl which >tU I wire ____ ... tulJUier 

■inginal timber that could be retained. liS e to In Tit* W Other sections of t},csl«l 

enormous extent the amount of rwv l, ' rem orcciMiii follow the lines of the old main timbers. 


thC an, ° ,,nt ^^WC^lc wShad to 

*£a» "«• tm», p mM ,W e v 2 

son» extent fr„ m ,| iat nf t[jc arig j na[ , . . 

origm;il iniHMs, however, the cotulrtictitx principle'is 

dr^Tr" na,ure ' ? n<i sit !««*«TJd9fc 

or l^ wirh “P®f tttB l P nnd p]® at work imerfera more 

ESyK: 

fi^SthT m,lin pn ? a P lc ° r tlie «»f Construction 
fa rmpre than our coodstent scheme of rdnforcemem 

MStfsfer 

*4 


ls?sr ^ Incs tnc wy mum timbers 
formtng the mam coKara, upper collar*, mJTpSS’ 

SsstefflSfefiS 

i carmpi too sufficiently enforce the point that in all 
1 lie previous efforts to strengthen this roof tl,;* 
strued ve principle had w / 

ample, wrot iron tie members from new cist iron f*.£L" 
£t Of'the fowc^prindM rif!rr\Sc S^ell up ^ 

SS5SS' ! »«=sS 

SSra-4Wai-aS 

(?) Heavy raking timber struts were lm~ r *A ■ 
modem time, from the wall |m k , thrm^b ,ui “ m 
beam to the upper end nf ilL 1 hmu ® b tbc hammer 
«PP«r end (I f the !««,-„ principal rafter. 
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This action entirely upset the constructive principle of 
the roof and broke across the lines of the design, and 
they hire been removed. 

(3) Tht* inclined wrought iron bolts from the lower 
principal rajtcra to the undtr&ide of the hammer beams 
snscrttrd to support the latter entirely up&ei the con¬ 
structive pri nciple of the roof and have been removed. 

(4} The dragon struts to tile main purlins and the 
bird's-mouthed struts between the upper purlins intro- 
iliiced temporarily to assist the sagging purlin member* 
entirely upset the constructive principle of the roof and 
broke across the design of the truss arid have Iwti re¬ 
moved. . 

From this is should be dear that the departure from 
the original constructive principle of the roof is far k» 
grave in the case of the work now undertaken than m 
the case of all the other works of repair of which we 
have record, 

FUNCTION OF STEEL TRUSSES. 

The steel reinfordng trusses have !>een designed So 
carry ilie entire dead weight of the old truss, common 
rafters ( boarding and slating complete, excepting only 
the lower brackets of the truss and the ends of the com¬ 
mon rafter* which rest directly on the walls. 

The dead weight of one bay of the original construe- 
thin thus carried by the steel reinforcing truss is 491 
ions. The weight of the fited truss itself is £5 ton®. 
Wind pressure has been allowed for uf 25 lb. per 
square foot h acting normal to the face of the roof. 

The effective outline of the stctl truss fallows the line 
of the principal rafters up to ihe upper collar We p 
where the horizontal steel member forms the t^p mam 
member of the truss* The steel rafter members arc, 
however, continued to meet ai the apex, and aUbougj 
these members rtre redundant far symmetrical am 
primary stresses they serve in a secondary manner in 
permitting the diagonals to be omitted between the 
upper and main collar reinforcing mcnil^crs. 

The rafters of the steel trusses had to follow the hnc 
of the old oak principal rafters which brought the inter- 
sections at the feet of the trusses over the inner faces of 
the supporting walla, the true faces of the supporting 
walls being S inches behind the present ashlar tuemg 

which is in view. , , * 

Cantilever grillage girders were therefore pro video to 
carry the feet Of the trusses In this position, so as to 
bring the Load to a fair bearing on the walls. Holding 
down bolts 2I inches diameter, 5 feet 9 inches longi an*, 
anchored into the masonry byitiff anchor girders 4 feet 
long, are provided near the ouicr face of the waits 10 
give the necessary stability to the cantilevers, I he up¬ 
ward pull on these anchorages 1$ about it mm 
The question of deflection of the tru*& was carefully 
considered in relation to the stability ot the walls, - 
displacement diagram of the truss under dead oa 


showed that with freely supported bearings the truss 
would open about if inch under these conditions, 

A temperature range of 50" Fahrenheit was assumed 
to be the maximum variation. 

The stability of the walls was carefully calculated, 
and the trusses were set so that the horizontal thrust 
due to temperature and stress in the steel work, together 
with the vertical leading, would leave the walls with a 
maximum of stability within safe limits. 

In order in do this, each truss when completed and 
carrying a large proportion of its final toad was lifted at 
the feet upon hydraulic jacks with pressure gauges at¬ 
tached to record the amount of the lift. 

As soon as this is commenced the truss begins to 
spread, and the horizontal movements are carefully re¬ 
corded trt units of,'* inch* The relation of the tons lifted 
is then compared with the amount of the spread, and 
the spread of the truss under final loading is deduced 
This figure is then compensated for the temperature 
at the rime of setting, lor the fact that the jacks do not 
lift ai the exact final span of the truss, and for the assist¬ 
ance which the walls niav require to improve their 
stability. 

The truss is then carefully set and fixed to the calcu¬ 
lated figure, this being achieved by means of horizontal 
rams at the two feet coupled together (and connected 
with a pressure gauge), which forcibly spreads the truss 
tu the desired position. 

It may be mentioned that before die truss is lifted the 
iruun adjustable tie reds are drawn up about inch by 
giving a 2|-inch d rcu inferential movement to the coup¬ 
ling nut, anil is measured round the circumference of 
the rod. This has the effect of partly correcting the 
secondary stresses in the truss and of reducing the dc- 
f>intuition of the truss due to final deflection. 

ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION 

The Decorative Arts 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy are 
making arrangements for the Decorative Art Exhibition 
to he held at Burlington House in January and Febru¬ 
ary 1921, which is primarily intended to illustrate and 
promote the application of the arts, in their several 
furrns, to the permanent decoration of buildings. ’I he 
exhibition will include architectural decorations in 
painting, mosaic, tapestry, sculpture, carving or metal¬ 
work, designs, cartoons or models for such decorations, 
ami designs for stained glass ; and there will also be an 
Arts and Crafts Section, arranged In collaboration with 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, and limited to 
exhibits bv members of that Society and other crafts¬ 
men, who have been asked to submit works. Works will 
be received at the Royal Academy on 15, t6 and 18 
December. Any application for forms and labels and 
other i reformation should lie made during November to 
the Secretary, Royal Academy, Piccadilly,W.t. 
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Reviews 

“ 1 2f M CIVILIZATION ” Collected Paper, on 
Art and Labour. By W. B. Uthaby. jtt, |„ tei 
[London : Oxford University Prta ] 

If we walk from the Marble Arch to the Queen's 
Rojjd we shall he told a tale. It is not the Park which 

f -!* I?'" >Ul tlle homes °PP os ' lc —those huge relics 
ol fmd-\ ictonanism, six or seven storeys high. The 
fact that every other one of these is for sale k (he story 
that we shall be told. As we look at them we cat, pic¬ 
ture their once pompous owners ; we can see them 
quite clearly—superior, secure, confident and seif* 
satisfied. If we should ring the doorbell under one of 
those stucco porticoes tve should expect to sec, when 
the door was opened, a side-whiskered butler standing 
at the head of a line of flunkeys. Such people appear 
almost ridiculous now, Dickens and Thackeray mur¬ 
dered a good many of them with their quills, for they 
VhCf€*m rheir diiy, restl live human being*. 

Now-if somebody had dared to tell one of these pom- 
pnus owners that in fifty years time his own house and 
most of the house* it) his terrace would be sold and 
made into flats in which tn house the middle classes ami 
nEso Ufcat hie way of life would vanish Ms completely is 
a rabbit vanishes from the conjurer's pocket, that some- 

crank 0 " J ^ * etl 401 tlw sntl kn «wti as 4 

these Days water houses are food for salutary reflec- 
tioij, for ire car turn Our minds back to others— 
trenrgmn,.Queen Anne, Eliza bet ha n and so on, and we 
shall see different examples, of the same law of mutu- 
mhty, so that whether we believe in Evolution or not 
tre rannot believe in any such thing as a stable state of 
society, t his state never has and never will exist 
though it has been sought for jn all ages and in all 
climes. Movement there is and must be, but such 
movement docs not necessarily involve direct progress. 
l'f 0nm ,hou S ht ,hdr "V oflifo iu 1* progress. 

We believe now in a kind of way of life, ft is not 
js dear cut nor so definite as ihr Victorian version 
It » confused, but out of the confusion we hear such 
sjiceding up," “ efficiency,” '‘ advertise¬ 
ments, mass production," " up to date methods, n 
getting on, “ getting * move on " ; in fact we would 
sum it up as w per cent, commerce and 1 per cent, 
5“«y. We^iJpn believe, the great mass of 09, that 
Art i& noniethi tig to do with easel pictures and exhi¬ 
bitions * that tmisii- j s an affair of the concert hall : 
hat arc lu lean re is something, in the main, ugly but 
made tolerable by a sprinkling of nice country houses 
and a good emc building or two ; that sculpture is 
something to go in a museum or upon pedestals in 
public parla and that none of there thing* has an vt hi nr 
to do with human Life, "fining 
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As ,1 result of these beliefs people think that motors 
are much more fun and that it really does not matter 
much what one does so long as shareholders are kept 
smiling and we are " business men.” After all whv 
should we think otherwise r If people want to see fine 
rJmigs let them go to the museums and let the cultured 
read their hooks and so increase both their culture and 
lor stock of information and let them not produce any 
me tilings, hut feast their aesthetic sou Is upon their col- 
lection of antiquities* 

Architects do not believe in this sort ofthing—much, 
but the public does—very much. Tltev have made a 
of hie and the wish being father to the thought, 
they like to call it " progress." Is it ; 

And if in fifty years time our notions shall have 
changed and wocome to believe th.it Man was endowed 
1 Y Lrc 3tive Spirit, not fora juke, but ihat he might 
develop it and so develop his mind, by creating fine 
ovvns, fine buildings, fine decorative painting, fine 
sculpture, fine music, fine drama, singing and dancing, 
fine (toifta—even fine cook mgand games—in fact, if we 
come to believe, not in a method of existence hut in a 
philosophy of Life, would such a change be more im- 
po*H blc 1 ban that which has been wrought upon the 
once pompom* owners ofBayswater ? 

Should such a tiling come to pass then perhaps some- 
one will happen upon Form in CiviUzation and with 
mingled respect for its age and contempt for its import 
as one would finger [he pages of 0 |([ romance— 
cunously scan its contents. Bui curiosity would turn 
mto interest, and interest into admiration and the some- 
"ns would give .t an honoured place on Ids bookshelf, 
saying; | hrs man was a prophet, who in his own 

generation must have gone about crying in the Wilder¬ 
ness and who was probably not without honour save in 
his own country.'’ 

‘ l<!C * n ’ 1 TO,1 ' C t0 Wicve in the 
‘ f r !‘ lH,t ^'niinues on its present wav- a wav 

admirably lUustrated by G. F. Watts in h is decora,fon 
■ , . I-'ws Illusions —and is served according to 

its desires and so becomes 11 collection ofiron-smdrem 
linkers and cn -miners, then will Professor Urhaby 
slill Iw right and 1 he nation wrong. Bur we like Pm' 
fo«or Uthaby. have faith in .his great human and 
Creative spirit. We believe that prophets tin nut 

rnd^tf U> - , nillh "J£- 1 h *>’ Mmc to rei1t tt the ideal 
and to point out the way. 

^ ■ VT. Scott-Moncjueff [F.], 
LtHWENS’ HOUSES AND GARDENS, Bv Sir 

SSSyfBj [PumM “ * *&% 

This book is an appreciation of ,he work of ar , ar .; 3r 

fhe worker th'w*'* ?*** tQ r '*" rd and lUiBtigte 
the work oj the best architect of his dav so dun m. ni . 

.bo o.„„o, «o fc ^ 
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opportunity of seeing illustrations of fhem conveniently 
collected together, "Hi* descriptions and explanations 
ure admirable, and hit remarks show an understanding 
and appreciation of the art of architeiziure none too 
common. He quotes Pater on style h and says (p> 23): 
" The building now illustrated dearly present one 
outstanding quality—-they are instinct with style* not in 
the usual meaning of the word that nails work to an 
historic ai period T but as Pater used it—for there is 
style there ; one temper has shaped the whole i and 
everything that has style* that has b*en done as no 
other man or age could have dune it . - has its tme 
value and interest," For all his laithfulntss to tradition, 
Sir Edwin impresses on his work a persona! quality 
that is unmistakable ant! that eludes the copyist. A 
certain strangeness," say# the same critic, ih something 
of the blossoming of the aloe, is indeed un element in nil 
true works of art ; that they shall excite or surprise its 
is indispensable. But that they shall give pleasure an 
exert a charm over us is indispensable too ; and this 
strangeness musi be sweet also—a Invdy strangeness 
It is precisely because Sir Edwin uses his power ot 
artistic surprise with reticence that it never becomes 
critic. As soon as he has enlivened his composition 
with a gracious touch inf strangeness * he retires into 
gravity which retains our interest liecause it is uncon¬ 
scious, and never collapses, as grave designing is apt to 
do, into dulness. 

Again* on page ifi, he soys : “ The function of archi¬ 
tecture is not to apply ornament to building, but o 
create in building an artistic unity so pervading that it 
shall be impossible to detach any one quality or detail 
without an inevitable sense of loss * an excellent de¬ 
finition, 

Tn speaking of llomcwood, page 57? ^ remar . 
** People sometimes talk as though architecture hri 
come to an end* as though there is nothing to bv done 
except to copy the work of our forefathers- 1 his ^ rc ^ 
front of Homewood is i am all, albeit dchght/uh thing in 
itself, but it is symptomatic uf much. It proven, what 
people are slow in believe, lb at in the new arrangement 
of traditional farm?, perhaps themselves-«f widelydif¬ 
fering provenance, there 1 s room for infinite origiUklitv. 
We do not want new forms p hnt new fight on the okl P 
and a new perception of their possibilities- 1 shou t 
rather be inclined to say we cannot have new forms 
rather than we do nut want them. have been 

striving to find new forms for long ages and have not 
found them* but study of ihc work of the past proven 
Sir Lawrenee 1 * statement, 

tt naiy be thought that tlus hook is too laudatory , 
but can fine art be praised ton highly ; 

Weaver is an able and helpful critic> anti I trunk ns 
tmok would have grilled in usefulness i| he had pointcu 
out aomu of the more obvious defects in certain nM it 
plans. True, he docs say of one that in some respects it 


is not al! that could be desired. The plans have great 
qualities, and deserve all the praise he gives them* but 
there is no need to overlook inconveniences which one 
would have expected so ingenious a mind as Sir Edwin 
Lutyens 1 to have amended. 

As one looks through the 114 illustrations beginning 
with some of his earlier work one is impressed by the 
high standard w hich Sir Edwin maintains in a large and 
varied practice. It is interesting to see his powers de¬ 
velop ; they grew rapidly and continue to grow, for the 
latest work is among the best. But for sheer quality of 
design both in plan and elevation two of the simplest 
houses illustrated in this book arc perhaps the most 
notable ; one Is Nu. 36 South Square, Westminster 
(ptalcs 6 and 7), the other Chujsscx, Walton on the Hill 
(plates 107—109)* Both arc traditional English houses * 
but handled with a freshness and originality and sensi¬ 
tiveness to proportion and spacing which is quite de¬ 
lightful, and also very rare. 

CmEMLES SFDQNfia [FJ. 

JAPANESE TEMPLES AND THEIR TREAS¬ 
URES. Compiled by the Department of the Interior, 
Imperial Japanese Government* 3 l tJife. \ Published 
Tokyo, MCMX.] 

Mr. G, Kiralfy has recently presented to the Insti¬ 
tute Library a work on the Temples of Japan that will 
give pleasure to all who have felt the appeal of that 
country** art. The three large volumes, in which the 
subject is illustrated, were produced m t^io in view 
of the theft forthcoming Anglo-japanese Inhibition in 
London. 

The first volume, devoted to architecture, contains 
some 200 plates which are mostly from photographs, 
A considerable number, however, are from measured 
drawings delicately made in a manner unmistakably 
Japanese, and in a few cases coloured so admirably that 
one feels that the remainder record less than half the 
truth. It is to be regretted that none of these drawings 
is provided with a scale, nor are there any sectional 
indications in the cases where sections are given. The 
plates are preceded by an outline of the history of 
building in Japan, with some useful diagrams. The 
nomenclature is only less elusive than ita Chinese 
counterpart, but one looks in vain for the piquancy of 
Japanese English. In this article an English hand has 
been at work, and only in the title of the writer of the 
preface is the authentic llavour revealed. His style is 
'* Director of the Bureau of Religion.” 

The remaining volumes are devoted to sculpture and 
painting, and contain many hundreds of illustrations 
nf the choicest works of twelve centuries. But excellent 
examples of these are to be found in our museums, and 
it is therefore to the illustrations of buildings that the 
architect returns with most interest. Little remains of 
the early structures built by the Chinese and Curean 
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emits men who foil oivcei the first Buddhist mijgiotiaries 
in a,| 5. 552. All, ur nearly nil f of the temples, shrines 
wd monasteries were constructed of wood, and it is 
remarkable dial nut a few have survived earthquakes 
and war, fire and decay; for over a thousand years. 

h interesting to trace, in the examples given in 
sliese volumes, the virions waves of Chinese influence 
and their subsequent assimilation by the Japanese, The 
text classifies these as. ist and and Chinese influences 
—the former starting from the dale mentioned and 
finishing with the Tang Dynasty (a. n. 906); the latter 
beginning after the troubled period known as the five 
dynasties, and comprising the Sung* Yuan and Ming 
(a.d, 1^44). Between Chinese and Japanese structure 
the resemblance is always strong. In both the cell with 
its characteristic pitched roof is the unit, and a large 
buildi ng i & virtually only a collection of such cobs. But 
if the planning remains rudimentary, the unit becomes 
extremely intricate and fantastic its Its construction md 
decoration, and it f* here that the differences between 
the two national styles become apparent, in japan the 
curves of the roof hips take gentler sweeps, and fre- 
qutiLily the caves curve U p again in 1 he centre «f a 
straight facade. The brackets supporting the stringers 
and tile various roof members assume an amazing com¬ 
plexity, while the very bright coluur found in Chinese 
buddings tends to become more subdued and less, the 
resuh of a strict religious convention. Those interested 
an deco mi ion will find the colour plates full of sugges- 
tinn not only as regards the actual harmonies, but also 
m rcspcci ot tile values of different colours on the 
structural aspect. 

These volumes are of little use to those who are in 
search merely of fresh detail to copy, hut for the 
student and for those who love beauty for its own sake 
they are full of good thing* ; and all will be grateful to 
the frovemment of Japan for preserving the records of 
its past. 

J. Murray Easton [A m ] a 

ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE ADMIN] STRA- 

UO\ By Fronds Umr [A.]. So, {Ttthmcel 

JfvarnaU, Ltd, 

After many days, and during an enforced period of 
re?i and change, [ have devoted some lime to the con¬ 
sideration of the book by Mr, Francis Lime under the 
above tick, 

1 have wondered at times what the " review ” of a 
liook realty is intended for, If it be for tile advantage 
of the writer it will necessarily be without adverse 
criticism. If it he to call the attention of students 
or readers to the work generally it may be a f a i r 
comment on the book. Presuming it to be the latter 
the following are my views on Mr. Lome's book. 

I lie perusal of it will be of advantage to every archi* 
reet, whether he has a large practice of his own or is 
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only starting on his first job—the former will possibly 
gain some wrinkles which will improve the av-lcni in 
use in lus office, and the latter will have put before 
him an example of how things should he done .all hough 
he is hardly likely to carry out all that is recommended 
in the book under consideration. 

1 think it is, speaking generally, true that the business 
side of architects’ offices is not’as well dealt with .is it 
might be; this arises from two causes—first, the 
real architect is in general not a good business man ; 
and, secondly, there is no place in the schemes of 
education lor the teaching of the pmper and efficient 
conduct of a practice. 

J agree with the writer so far, but 1 cannot under¬ 
stand quite who is tn take up his system. Most archi¬ 
tects have |t> make a beginning in a smalt wav, and to 
these the system advocated would be out of the ques¬ 
tion ! the office would consist of the using of rubber 
stamp* and forms, and there would he little time left 
for what is called “ architecture ” by some and 
1 designing 11 by others. But the -idvice given by Mr. 
Lome on some points, I think, should be followed out 
In every office, large or small ; for instance, tfir north 
pomt should be put on every plan, the date should be 
put on every drawing scut out of the office, and a record 
made of us having been seni uut and to whom—as a 
rule both these items are more usual in the breach than 
the observance. 

I do not agree with the writer as to his proposed 
form No, 2, as I do not consider it would be a prudent 
thing to prepare the ” drawings for public authorities ” 
before the working drawings ; rather do ] think the 
drawings for the authorities should Iw copies of the 
working drawings as far as they arc required ; nor do I 
agree that in a case where the time allocated to make 
the drawings is ten months the full size details should 
be left until ihq last two months, in the first place, it 
is very unusual that such a long period should elapse 
bctw'fcn the receipt of instruction and the commence¬ 
ment of the work, except, of course, in the case of 
schemes of considerable magnitude, so ihat It would he 
desirable that once the scheme was definitely fixed the 
working drawings ami the details should as much as 
possible be proceeded with together; It would facilitate 
the writing of the specification, enable the difficult 
questions to be thrashed out at an early stage, and leave 
fur less w she Imagination of riie quantity surveyor 
who [observe does nut get a place in the'book at all, 
which I should say points to its tmerican origin. 

1 he writer advocates blue prints, to which he savs 
exception is sometimes taken by architects and con¬ 
tractors ; ih ere ts much t0 j*. s ; id on t>0[il si{J(H [f 

the drawing is well figured up and some recognised 
system of denoting materials is used, such as given in 
the book under review. blue prims are quite as useful 
on the works as any other form of drawing. Due to the 
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shrinkage in production it is not possible to stilt them 
correctin' mid they do not bear such rough usage as a 
linen pnnt, but they are cheap and can he given out in 
large numbers when required at * ycijr moderate cost. 

As Mr. Ijorne advocates, a record of all (he drawings 
sent out of the office is most desirable— essential, in¬ 
deed. to the proper conduct of an office ; whether it be 
on the Card Index System fir some other is, of course, 
a nutter of individual Opinion, perennially, I ftnd one 
honk in which every drawing made and sent out is 
entered, with a number thereto, a simple and easily 
worked method ; the drawings of the various works can 
be then abstracted from it when required. 

With regard to the keeping of drawings, it must be 
left 10 individual taste, the great difficulty being when 
the various works are completed and the drawings are 
stored. 1 am of the opinion it would be a good plan it 

ihr y were sent tn the employer, who would then have a 
record of how his building was constructed und thus 
save endless search and measuring m the future. i ne 
record of clerks’ time if always a difficulty m asa nf&ct , 
the author advocates “ time sheets.” I his is a good 
method, but it is questionable whether a. cheap diary 
for each assistant is not better, in which should be 
entered nil that the assistant docs; the number of 
hours worked each day on each job, any imtdonr work, 

visits to works, interviewing and expenses all this 
could he abstracted into the various bonks kept m 
the office for scctumtmg purpw». 

One form, “the Clerk of Works rep** (tom 
No. «), 1 take exception to. In tHc first place. ^ 
not unth-reiand what it means, bur instance, . 

ium “ Ironmongery ” what could the Clerk «f \\otU 
put under each day f A report, u> c ° ■ 

principal, should give the state of progress of the 
ousportions of the work: if neceasa^.the 
men employed in each trade, a recort o cn _ 

works and their business, the date a Particular 

of the work was commenced or completed, v 
quired, notes of concealed work and 
future information, delivery of gooils and the like, all 
which may be useful at a later date 

The writer’s notes on correspondence and ixvt rds 
are quite pood, although perhaps a Intlc ® v ^?_ „ 

more suited to large offices. How m any o i l es u 
where no systematic record of letter* *» ^P* a t * 

where the principal replies to lettcre on ‘ 1 , j 

matters in his own handwriting, no copies being 1 
If nothing goes wrong and the budding is a *■ ■ _ , 
is well, but if the reverse should happen then 
frequentlv much confusion. Mr. tomes sp ^* f . 
at cou nts * are good and worthy 
perusal. When I have a large office I ^all jdop 
some of them ; until that time I must be content 
, niote simple m=.b«l. ^ ^ [J7) 
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NcTva nv Memmsa op the Lirmvnrpti Committed on 

UeCKNT AcWtHTTtoS^. 

I That JVoj'i* .irr ptiblifktrf withmU prejudkt t&m further an# 
marw ihiailid 

aUDDHtSTiHCHE TEJV1PELANLAOEN IN SIAM, By 
Jvirl DOhring, S vd%- £m. fo. Binffkok, Slam, 

[Amu FubU-bintf B&nsMc. Si«Jl4| 

\ treord of [he lSu Jdhr s temple* tif Siam, r \ he nr*T volume 

■TAntoina the e*.*?. *uli mrtsufeddrawing,plftta p and drawing 

bv Siareufsc designers ’J'lie iec*rul and thirti volumes enftALst 
u \ nearly soil photographs of ihe wnpte** Uli: Mt bimi 
pitjhflWy the liwrat complete record Vet pUblilMd Of Im* 
amazingly lavish and fantastic *tv|e of imdii lecture,. 

H. M, F, 

LOC\L GOVERNMENT, mil, Co.tipt^hiK SpatiTOj 

Ofj£^ r Farms. Ca<4* aiifl tkOTOn* of The Mjm*£y of 

HeaLlhf Edited by Alwmirr \Uciuvrnm. MA £* «. 

11 rnxiori Butte fourth mulOi., «ntl ^hivr and Sum. 

A volume which, in part. ia of to the orch^KCt 

cmtnmismtf as it due* letffnlativc tetaon Pp Eo ihe cod of li»t 

vKir in *i number of directiorLs ills* nppeajto him, AiilQngVt 
ihe^e it notes amendment* m ihc liouimpt, Pawn I htnmnfi Ace, 
iHjio and in the Act of iS^6 dcaJioK with BnciCTtund 
monument Tbv circular of rhe Mimitry of Hwldi larch, 

icjilN, dealing will! [he prepaid on of town pl*naiflg ^hemes, 
h also wl forth at leti^Eth. ^ - 

DAS STADTISCHE BURGERHAUS XIEDERSACH- 
SENS. By Rjchnrd Scheibncr. 40„ [Jr^d^n^ iljio. 

ni f rfliiit bet Gerhnni KijbtfiMn^, Dtrtden-) 

It ifi delskfbtTiilp in thin ii^c of p^mKf3pby r to land * book 

itlmiraicd fmm pen drawing. Th»c. though pvar-Ubawoi. 

arc verv lmtre*itinjf, and ih f -uh^i^ld alnHii 

ill of timber—.*« nHiLflnmK, Ibe mnrjl of the book is th^u 

everyone wishing to stialj- old half-umbered worit.heuld go to 

t'inbeck. Uh,™ there I* 4 wealth of scampi*. f«l»yond any¬ 
thin!! to be found in Normandy or any part of Fraitoe.^ ^ 

t \ TARSI \ E LA SCULTURA IX LECNO XKLLE 
SKIJIF CdRALl E XfiGLl Alt MAD I Dl ALCUNE 
Se DI MlLUtO E DELLA LOMBARDIA 
lllwtrXBODC di Vine. FurreUa. Prefarione dr Lu« 
Beltrami, and ed^o, Milan. i»o6. 14a. fUlmtoHoepJi, 

Thcw^who know the beeuiifut drawing, ami eiriimg- which 
Lu«a Beltrami has done will be disappointed to find this book 
illustrated by photographs, hut in «rw»f the nature of the 
siihjevt this «ni perhaps ineiinble. The beautiful Taraia work 
loses much In reproduction, which *• a pity, as this charming 
art is practically unknown in this country. L L. b. 

DAS THEATER YON I'RlENE- By Annin von GcrkaO. 

Fo. Munich, Berlin-!jcip*i|{. mat. 21s. [Schnui, Bet- 
1 Ltt I 

StudeiH* of Hellenistic buildillK will welcome this mono- 
Graph on die Pfiene Theatre, in the irifonmation imparted the 
book is exhaustive, and as a record of in subject u m complete 
u could be wished. The detailed plea showing die awne 
join ting i. an object Iraton in careful mrasunement and deltow- 
tion. The tnt ii in Gctmui, w it, A. 

DTE KUNST DER ISLAM IS CHEN VOLKER. By. Dr- 
Rmsf Did +0. Berlin, 191S- £} m 5* [Akademt.che 

Vet hup spewlh-c haft Athetwion M.B.H. Berliti-N euWbel s- 

Oiie of a new and admirably illustrated scries of monographs 

<m historical periods i ft a tchiteCture, cot. raining ertenstve hiblto- 
granhiH and including,in a eonveruent fonn. ihetesultt of the 
most recent rereoreh- M* s - B - 
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Correspondence 

THE lighting ok picture galleries 
and museums. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,-— 

SIR,- -It is extremely gratifying to find that thescicn- 
Dr. E, 1 -J. Rayner, J, W. T. Walsh and I i. Buck!tv, 
of die National Physical Laboratory, after making 
™ry careful scientific teats <>i tnv method of lighting, 
which J named [he Top-Sj^c- Lighting Method, 
published in [he Journal of 33 November, 1913, 
should have come to the conclusion that it fulfils 
si] the conditions for good lighting of galleries. 
They have proved with scientific accuracy that which I 
had proved with the less scientific use of the photu- 
nteicT and by actual photographs of existing con cut ions, 

It is also very pleasing to role thru their opinions 
follow the laws which, on page 49, 1 stated must Lie 
followed if we are to solve satisfactorily tfi c problem of 
lighting picture galleries and museums. 

The perfectly original additions they have made 
at the instance of Sir Frank Baines for keeping out the 
sun s rays fi ,e„ far doing without b|jnds) anti for obtain- 
mg equal illumination on both sides of the gallery are 
full of interest and worthy of the close consideration nf 
architects. Whether or not it would be advisable to 
adopt their ingenious method is an interesting subject 
for discussion. \i present, my experience and observa- 
rions have led me to believe that the sun'* rays cun be 
efficiently scattered by the use of kaleidoscopic doss 
and an even temperature maintained in the gallery bv 
the use of a sheet of dear glass placed about four inches 
From the skylight, to form an air-tight, and, of course 
dust-proof space in which, if necessary, spring roller 
blinds could work. 

In respect to the equal illumination of the opposite 
"alls of the gallery, it is clearly shown how this can he 
ac uctcu, hm I would paint tail that the aim is not to 
illuminate the trailt r but to i 1 EtmtUlaie the picture noun 
them, ami equal illumination could not be maintained 
iink-w i he whole of the pictures and parts of ihe pic¬ 
tures were of exactly the same tom-, This is, of course 
impossible. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary, as I shall be abb tG 
show in the Paper l am preparing, which, as Members 
are aware, would have l*en placed before them during 
last session Itad nm circumstances arisen which pre¬ 
vented it. It is necessary that the publication should 
-r H », TP *' toT writing my article in [912 the 
fop Side-ljgbung Method has been adupted in the 
recently erected Sergeant Art Gallcrv, Wanganui, New 
Zealand, he itinerations of this gallery, together with 
a large collection of photographs lately uken in all the 
principal European galleries, I am nnxbus to place 
before my fellow architects and our scientific friends 


If they had had ihe opportunity of seeing these: photo¬ 
graphs before their Paper wka written thev would 
not have jumped to the eemdusion that “It it, of 
cowrie imposfifr!? la prevent rrfiections Jt^m pictures on 
the apposite wall" It iti most important tlrat this st Ele¬ 
ment should he at once corrected f for it is true only in 
ihe case of large glazed pictures in narrow and 
therefore quite unsuitable rooms. 

On page 47 of my Paper, diagram figure 4, h seen 
the result 0! inclining pictures in *iidc-lighted rooms 
in order to get Hd of the rtflcctioas of the primary* 
s qu fees of light, 0 ame I y, the wi n do tvs. The d i agnajn . ss 
[lie photon will show, applies equally to sttondtirv 
sources of light h namely, the bright]v lighted pictures 
and their gilt frames. 

It is to be regretted that this was not made clear in 
my Paper 1 as it s? a most simple expedient which mav 
easily be put into practice by G tilery Di rectors and by 
^iM private owners, who at present cannot properly sec 
the pictures on their walls. Of course ^ as above stated, 
it the picture is very large in relation tu the width of 
nit gallery, inclining the picture will not suffice, and 
iu this case, as in the large Central IlalJ of our National 
C.allery, where the picture on Hie rppposire walls 
iirt ot equal tone p the proposed met Ink I **i equalising 
the light would be most valuable : but ihe lighting of a 
very large percentage, perhaps go per ccm. of pictures, 
omul at once he improved p and in some cases 
perfected, in this way. 

There are many other poims in tlteir Paper I should 
bke to discuss, but as they apply to the erection nf new 
galleries they can well wait until we have, a* I hope we 
s . a ^ <lts«ussion on the question. The 

scientific interest which is at last being taken in this 
important subject may well lead us to hope that we 
shall soon see constructed on this side of the world an 
example cicely following the lines now kid down. 

_ J J, 1 ® . inc Art Gallery to he erected it! the Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley should surely provide u« with 
an object-lesson to be followed for ait time.— Yours, 
tte - S. Hurst Seacsr [F,J. ' 

2j, Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LBA.,— ^ 0ci,jbfr , ® a ** 
Dear Sir - The paper on Illumination published in 
pur issue of the 2ist inst, is extremely interesting, and 
it It i much to he regretted that so few members of ihe 
Institute attended when it wus read, so as to hear the 
discussion, 

A most important statement appears at the bottom of 
the right-haruJ CTiunm, on page 6s 5, showing that the 
^o-Ciilkd half watt " lamps really take from 1 to' 11 
watts per candle. ' * 

This point should be borne in mind bv all who use 
iJwae lamps for illumination.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Lancton C’OUi f/’,]. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Palmyra Square Ckamben, Warrington. 

24 October igza. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.li-A.,— 

Dear 5 m. —With reference to your article on the 
Lightitip of Public Buildings published m the jot Kf'-U- 
oF^i October, it mav be of intertit t" some ‘it your 
readers to know that in the Lady I*"* Art Gallery 
which Lord Leverhulme commenced budding at Port 
Sunlight in 1013, and which is nearing completion, 
ui tin 1 tv pc sb'iwsfc in your h^v«,lpeo tfinr 

strutted in foiir of the larger galleries, the only material 

inference being that the two solid portions oi (he root 
were carried up to an apes and glazed, so eliminating 
the niimhcr of gutters required, but. on the other hand, 
slightly diminishing the tight owing to il hating b- P«* 
through two thicknesses of glazing.—A ours fauhiullj , 
William and Secab OwRN [F,]. 

REGISTER OF CRAFTSMEN. 

11, Adam Street. ddtlfihi, London. W.C. 

To the Editor, JOURNAL R.l.H-A.,— 

Si*,—The proposal made in the JOURNAL of 21 Sep¬ 
tember which finds support in the presen! number to 
establish a “ Register of Craftsmen at the lrt®i 
is interesting but might prove extremely t uu 
Work out. 

For an architect who dues not mind faking some 
trouble to unearth possible treasures m the way ut 
workers in wood and metal, ivory', glass, and so fortli. 
there are at least two other methods open. 

(1) There exists in London and the country a limited 
number of technical schools which mm out every J*«j; 
a few clever pupils, and it is often practicable 1 

the principal of one of these schools to get 10 t ° . 

former pupil who has established a little biLsmcssxrfhtt 
own and is doing really good work in the line id which 
one requires help. 

(2) In the lesser picture galleries there is 

Jr to be found a piece of wood carving ur nic a ’ 
which has been produced by some artist, with none __ 
many com missions, who is only loo g a to t,s e 
a job* , 

A small picture gallery near this oBte*. which hat 
some excellent examples of Maestrowte 1 1 p wood 
itig a short time back, has more than on« been the 
means of putting ihl l in touch with excellent af 1fl * 
special lines. .. 

“ ‘I hc times are out of joint." and nowadays it one 
wants information one liaa to get busy and i 
oneself .—1 am. Sir. yours faithfully, 

Arthur Bartlett [J\j- 


THE GENERAL ELECTION AND 
REGISTRATION. 

To the Editor t JOURNAL R.I.B.A. — 

DkAR Si*.—The imminence of the General Election 
affords an unique opportunity to forward Registration 
for the Architectural Profession. 

Whilst our me minus are divided upon certain aspects 
of Unification and Registration, we are united at least 
tn ihc extern that it mav s afely be predicted no dissent¬ 
ing voice would Ire raised in tlic Institute to tlie prin¬ 
ciple of obtaining Reg! si ration at the earliest possible 

m AUraft Registration Bill now lies before the Council 
which will be submitted io the tumcral Rudy within 
the next few weeks, anil this will be lodged in time to 
permit of its being dealt with. />r» volente, in the next 
Parliamentary year, for it is reasonable to assume that 
since we arc all agreed on principle, the draft Hill will, 
after modification, secure the necessary majority of me 

Institute* . . , 

The object of tills letter h to point out to members 
of the Institute throughout tin: kingdom the ;i*toni sh¬ 
indy apiK^tc opportunity furnished by the Oencml 
Ekciint, to enable all those interested in Registration 
to insist in their candidates that election depends truer 
alia upon a promise to support this equitable measure 
h mav enufidentiv be assumed that every candidate, if 
approached at this juncture, could be commit led to 
foster the Bill and support it when it comes before the 
House.—Y our truly, I’FJtavAL M. l'RAseR [Kj- 

ELME3 STUDENTSHIP. 

6ofi. Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. 

54 Oi'lsfrfiT 192a. 

To the Editor , Journal RXB.A. — 

UL.vtt 5 IK—At the time of E!tries’ death a fund was 
raised fur Ida widow and child. Fart was invested, the 
income to go to the beneficiaries, and at the death of the 
survivor to found a studentship for Architecture or the 
Fine Arts. An income of aboui £35 became available 
five years ago. The Board of Education drew up a 
scheme under which various bodies, including the 
Council of the R.l.El.A., were empowered to elect l run¬ 
lets to administer the Trust. The Trustees appointed 
as examiner the Professor of Architecture at the Liver- 
pool University. Unfortunately, by the scheme the 
studentship was limited to those who had been educated 
at certain specified Liverpool schools, which were m 
existence in Elmos’ lifetime, and who had matriculated. 
These restrictions have proved far loo stringent; only 
one candidate lias appeared in the last five years. The 
Trustees have now decided to apply to the Board of 
Education for leave to widen the Regulations so that 
anv student of architecture under 23 years of age, 
who has matriculated, will be eligible. 

Hastwkll Grayson [F.j. 
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MR. WATER HO UriK’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 

I here was 4 large attendance of members and their 
friends, including many ladies, at the inaugural 
mctimg r>t the session to hear Mr. Waterhouse’s 
ope rung address. There were also present the follmv- 
ing distinguished guests whom the Council had pro- 
vmudy entertained at dinner: The Right Hen/the 
h.in uf Crawford and fiifcnrrta, K.T, PC* Sir 
Amhew Sejby-BiW, Bart,, K.C.B,, and Udy sijbv- 
Jggc ; Sir Francis Newbdt, K.C., and Lady New bolt; 
Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, K.C.B., and Lady Kenyon; 
-■r Lmnd Earle K.C.R.; Sir Hercules Read"; The Rev! 
h. t. Pvarcc, D. D„ V1 ce-C hiinccRi >r University of Cam- 

SS : ^ Vice-Chancellor 

London Lhiversiiv ; Mr. Cecil Lubbock ; .Mr. E J 

Partrulge, I resident Society of Architects ; Mr. John 
W , Simpson (Pa*; President a.] K j - 1 

At the conclusion of his address the President nre- 
senietl to the Institute the portrait of Mr. John W 
iimipson, Past President, which had been painted bJ 
. ir Arthur Cope, ft,A. and uis« proposed a vote of 

IO | thC fur at in»rahlc work, which he 
sidcred would take an equal place amongst the finest 
portraits in the Institute collection of Presidential por¬ 
traits. Mr. Simpson seconded the vote of thanks. 

MR. £. H, NEW’S PRINTS. 

n/:i *! ^ eW| f ^ rievv ^ steeled Honorary Asso- 
'f C n ljl3ri . Tulc - ha f presented to the Institute col- 
n oJ Drawings and Engravings twenty-one of his 

7 rl 11 r ilT& fif(een " f tfie Oxford Col- 
\'r l « “ C j,°^ ers yf O xf(ITtJ frani :Jie Bell Tower of 
Magdalen .Colfegc. the High Street fto m Queen’s Col- 
Mary s Church, and the Central Butlditusof 
I lie l mversity, I he two remaining prints arc of the City 
.id ort of London from the Borough of Southwark 

tift a 1 th* \n 0rC ? \ C r ^ ^ >r ™^ en| feferred to the 

k ■ the Inaugural Meeting, when the drawings were 

of Mr. New', inrawg.” “ 

sr3 ? s.7*r. u * ■—»•" ■ -us 

B 1 GENTEN VRV OF THE DEATH nu cit> 
CHRISTOPHER WRE.CS ZK, 

JJfJ"' r ce ‘| illg ° f Gnad Committee will fe* 
held fln Wednesday, 21 November, at 4,10 n.m. at th,- 
Royal Institute r,f British Architect*, 9, Conduit Street 
lie business of the meeting wjJI be to consider 
the Commemoration Programme. 

1 V f * nd " d » S,r Alton Web£ 

P,R„\-, Mr.Paul Waterhouse, P.R.LB.A,, Mr, Andrew 

Lttfa \ •sr 5 ?$^ 

fiPS* Dr "• H Tunl "' M.jJfc.rainTB 1 

R.rd, and representatives of the Universities of 0 *^ 
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SlJ And Lo nd ^. of the City of London, and of 
SchoiL ppf0pr,ate ^^ed Societies, Guilds and 

EXHIBITION OP CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 

architecture. 

"The Exhibition of Contemporary British \rehl 
tecturc which was postponed i'n.m i Nn^bcr, SS 

Iron, Friday, . Drrrmbrr „ Dumber 

R.I.B.A. WAR MEMORIAL. 

wlu ^ Rt n° n ' lh ° £“ rl ° f Crawford and Balcarres 
]& 'i l n Jf on(,ra [> F *>w of the Royal Institute of 
COll ^ r| t«I to unveil a War Mem- 
on a I I ablet in t lie Galleries of the Royal Instj tute. The 

”PK2“* ^ ?" November, at 

toC picm T { ™ ith are wrd “»v in ' itcd 

In the course of ihe war more than 1 ,roo Members 

SjASte?**" « 1 «-A -^erfin Xu,hSC 

fuI in a eompctmorj restricted to Members of the Insti¬ 
tute who had served in the war. 

REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 
The Council of the Institute have decided to take 

Sc^inVov^ 1° Pa rli .1 men tar; 

.1 l.nnJ n i [>cr % mtcnrio11 *>f the R.LB.A, 

r t I g l rv “ ll " f d “ Arehiteets’ Registration Bill. 

dCetlied ,0 Co,lvene a General 
Meeting of theBanl, Institute ot an carlv date to ..brain 
he approval of the General Body to liie'drafi Regi - 
non Bill prepared by the Registration Committee* 

THE DANGER TO ST. PAUL’S. 

R.LBA. FUND. 

The Prudent and Council desire 10 call th t attcrl . 
tion of members to the R l It t lM,n,p ,.-i i. CI 

.»j»tr. Th, juwiSSkJi™‘x±r t 

“r .ubecrip^on l, s ,» 

, J1 'y rei -(fived in London at an earlv date Ir ;* 1 

that London members, <e whom the Council’* appeal 

S52} f eUcd > ^5 W ^ time in forvvarXg 
sumptions, however modest in amount, ,0 the Secre! 

REINSTATEA1ENT OF FELLOW AND 

licentiates, 

„{? ft,I!0Wf ^ have been reinstated under Bylaw 
G. O. Scorer, FV/fo®. 

sttsattaai*"*- 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


Allied Societies 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHIT EC I 'S. 

| l RE>iDtNTiiL Aqdiub by Mb. Frascis June.*- If.]. 

At the opening meeting of the Society on 11 October. 
Mr Frauds Jorw said in the course of ho address : 
r The functions of an Architects' Society are d^idt-d int 
three pans : educational, artistic and material. To 
which must be added another clcmcnr-thesociai demenl. 
if the blood of the Society is to function proper!), «t bare 
on] v just emerged from the long period of stagnation eauted 
Evtta war-o period during which nut a Single student 
joined the Society ; without new blowl 
cvitahly decline ; wtihoutstudents a Soc«ty ofA« htweu 
becomes amende. and before long Yvdl fa i - ■ , 

ideal composition should consist of . j^ V : n 

young, middle-aged, and ddcrly-young. 
dude the students and young associates | j 

which 1 am reluctantly compelled to include m> « f. 
elderly, in which T shall not venture to include wow, 
but it'is on their ripe judgment and experience the 
being of the Society largely depends, and the 

young should receive most necessary cimHP'J- . 

With regard to education- During the post 
School of Architecture has been takcnovtremird yb> tl 
University and the whole of the work wdl, m ™“"» ™. 
carried uri in one separate building tindet 
direction instead of in several buildings, ^d - } 

different authorities wlm did not always see eye 
complete School of Arehttecture T anotlier idtnl “^^ d d a 
At the School of Art the Corpwatmn hay*.?**j^Unher- 
complete syllabus for those who ate not 
sity Uurst4. One must be grateful for all effort a uuub 1 1« 

architectural education, and I WjuwllriS lSS2i3 
debt to the Corporation, who, until the tm c s j _ 

a Chair of Architecture, were entirely fo ^A 

teciural education in Manchester- 1 he . . .A 

Cisrier was untiring in his efforts to w»t* 
students in every possible way, and f °P*_ V_ , ni ve ri jty 
will understand our motives tn urging t . , ■ snj . 

should assume complete control of *hf® ( thfi gYustic 
dents It is because we fed that in addition to the aru-ti 

Sd tcchrdcnl subjects the students; 

should be carried to a higher standard, an t 

architect ural spirit can heat be fostered «' 

school where the students all have . from any 

where they w.ll learn » much frem vach o hcras frwn anj 

other source. I hope the University and'J*-SSEuwr* 
will still co-operate sufficiently to prevent w«tcM mer 
lapping! The test of a School of Architecture *> n*m the 
number of its pupiK t£ 

is an economic ncetsj.it>* {1 Pj® E +.. r kRulHcienT 

number of architectural students inManchattet fj^ nl3 ^ 

to justify two schmils); but we only want 
are anxious to get into the profession tor _ houls 

Would disastrous to have the pupils lor . 

rather than schools. for the pupits. * pegi*- 

dnwhacks—we do not want to JflS 

[ration, if and when we Ret tt. woul 

question of numbers much simpler- fnmdtc jf 

Students would indeed count themsdvw fortunate 


they realised how hard and stony w as the path of the arehi- 
tcctursl student of SO years ago. I dunk, also, the City will 
count itself fortunate, perhaps, 20 years hence when it 
realises the higher standard of the buildings it wdleoatam. 
That ia* after all* «ur greatest ideal—to raise the general 

architectural standard and make our cities &ud ourtowm 

rhe pride and the joy of those that dwell m them. H^ WiU 
not, of course, he accomplished by mere attendance at the 
School of Architect!! re hard work and camrat end^vcH^ 
are demanded from the architect all htj da^h 1 h« it do« 
Rive everyone a chance, which he did not often get 
formerly. Too much used to depend on this office in w cl 
the student was articled. The Society will keep in touch 
with the University and see that the architectural stu tes 
are pursued on lines moat ad vantageous toflrchttccrure. t 
is certainIv through the Society that the ^hoolnf Archi¬ 
tecture has been founded and it** up to the Society to sec 
that the work is property done. I am sure the Lnmrsit) 
will m ve the Society every opportunity passible to see the 
working of the School and welcome any criticisms that may 
be given. I must also mention the material aide—the 
School needs funds. The Institute of Builders have shown 
a wonderful spirit in this matter and have ^t«cr.bcd 
£ 4l , M to the scheme. The architects have callccnd £600 
and in addition about * have been left to theScbool 
by the will# of former members ofthe Society, V'v must 
du more, and I appeal to you—all of you—to subscribe 
liberallv to the School of-Architecture fund and ask you to 
remember that vou are not merely helping architectural 
education but helping also to raise the wdmecturd rtmjj 
dard of the City in th= new future. It is the boacty s duty 
to watch the growth and development of the City nnd 
shout, and shout loud, when such development is not being 
done unsound architectural line*. The votceefthe Society 
should be looked for with respect by Corporation* and all 
concerned with building, town planning or similar subjects. 

At the present time there ia « great t<ywn-planning con¬ 
ference in Manchester. I hope you w. 11 aU v«tt the 1 own 
Hall during the week and sec what has been done and what 
it is hoped will be done in the future development of our 
towns Town planning i* no new art-the bgv'ptmns 
Greeks, Romans, and in much later days the French and 
the Austrians all had the town-planning sense- Why were 
the inhabitant# of Manchester and other mamifoctunng 
iowTKi 90 totnlly unconscious ^ 11 af Jl 

was because they preferred riches and personal aggrandise¬ 
ment to the common good Let not thi* charge bt laid 
ateinst this generation. Picture a Manchester to-day which 
had had a town-planning spirit too years ago, or even 50 
yors ago. Ixiokatour modem suburb*, le ft entirely to the 
tnerciei of the speculative builder-how different they 
might have been if they had been laid out in a ewnprehen- 
(qvc cnaiuter (*vcn JO iraars a J 5 °' 

It i 9 our duty to enlighten all and sundry, and we have 
joined with the Institute Of tluilders and the RmHua- 
tine in arranging public lecture*.at the Umremty to t^t 
end—the more interest the public take in arehiteerure the 
better the architecture will be. If the public demand « 
higher standard they will assuredly get it. Anotlwr notable 
event during the last session was the Amman ExHihiUon 
ISS by the Society and held m the City Are 
Galleries. The Americans had shown the value of long and 
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thorough in thtir interprctetiim of the classic spirit 
ft'i ada pled to modern puhl i c budding 11 a a in thei r jm blk 
buildmpilut they exed—both in grandeur of scale and 
pcrfcrutmof divj tl_ They aUoshuvv the value of co-opt:ra- 
tfor. fi>r nearly all the bi|* vvurk is done bv groups of archi- 
icck working toother, in town phromn^ too. they have 
shown both imagination and coutuge. Thev have, of 
course, the example of En gl a n d before thi-m, and in Wing 
out thuLt lown-i they have some knowledge of what the 
development in fifty years' rime of modem eixpansion is 
"™y rr> Wt ha vc that experience now and I think *rc 
likely to Hike advantage of it in rhe future. 

Wcare part of the Royal Institute and owe to it alkane*. 
Ah :i colony nf the Empire is to England so jrc we to The 
™3p* 1 The Institute doe* a great deal for u*— 

the Hurd, conscientious work done by the Council and Com- 
*™ tt ™ f th ^ j ™^*e cun only be realised by those who 
have Had the opportunity of seeing them working. The 
Institute looks after the wdbbang of all branches of th* 
profession ; cdueatmnnh artutM: and material interests all 
tiime under the Instituted crux. We are, therefore vitaUv 
imere^red m the Institute, at which something like d revolt 
[H “! occur red at the lust Gentml Election, Do we all quite 
understand why practically the w hole of the ntcttibcn of 
the late C ouncil—men w ho were leader of the profession 
and w ho had served the Council faithfully for vtara^fkifcd 
so secure election ? 

J fed I must dwell at some little length on the subject of 
registration, for it m of vital importance to us nil j, n( j <, V5 - 
niusi .ill think the matter out for otiiwlrts—it is a niudi 
greater question than the personnel of the Council for a 
particular year. It u the future of British architecture a m\ 
of the prnicsvioti. Let Lis review the position. Recbtra¬ 
tion is, 1 think, desired by most member of the profession 
-certify « was the pdicy of the old Council and nr** 
certainly it is the declared objective of the new one. Ho far 
wc a real I njrrced. Again, who should the controlling body 

i??£T2*. RtBA -«*» «P to this point even we 
would, I think, be in agreement ? The ultimate goal of ail 
«ceni* lobe rhe same: the ultimate is a higher standard of 
modern architecture in England. If we get registration 
unification must follow, but it is almost, if not quite, in,- 

It KC c re ^ W ? don ^'hout unificaiion in some 
toim or other first. Registration only Ls no use t o us— vmi 

Cjn^sterMtydiinH.mchasebu^iiorliOUSes, patent midi* 

t^i, f °L phlm i^ ;rS—W<f wa ™ education and regis- 
traiicm. If wc have that someone must decide how much 
edmwnon before registration which molly means them 
most be a general control. Who i* t„ K- that uetwra! con¬ 
trol.' Naturally one would aay the RJ.B.A. Buterfulmu 

I" 1 ? 1 * » member of a body not allied to the R.J .fi.A. ngrec 
to that . Or would a man who has practised a* an architect 
for many years but is attached to no Sod* tv actee to k? 

ThiS;; Tt , Wemu ! t ,h ? reforc * l lhiB 

t r^T *>* with uainaome wav or other 

nol n b^l> d , J ^ f5 7 , ‘^ am<,, ' s:s, ‘ hc P^^ingarahitects 
not attached to the Institute are many capable and efficient 

butth^'* " ^ should all welcome ihwe to the Institute ■ 
h t m^v f“ inany who, although they have practised 
™™? *?”■ are "_T hcf «■!>■** nor efficient, and cgoM 
t reach the Standard worthy of registration, These men 
hate mode their living for years by detigrin* altd crectin J 


buildings, und no Government would pass a Bill which 
would debar them from carrying on their business. Rut 
tbc supply of new men of this typo Would Ctusc the dav of 
the passing of ihe Registration Kill ; their ranks ace filled 
troni time to time by clerks of the works, clerks from 
builders offices, quantity surveyors, clerks from Dutch t 
V OUIU1 ™gP». and so on -all without architectural Tram- 
mg, and this supply will conrinut: to pour i n men to practise 
to competition with those who have none through a Jong 
course of paining in an architectural school mid architects' 
™ c « . 1 >» *«*"" this supply ; 5 stopped at the source the 
Ln:tter tnr the contents of the architectural reservoir from 
winch our supply of buildings is obtained. The cost of 
elLLimrig [he reservoir Ltd* admission of t he present doubt¬ 
ful supply until such time as the whole supplv will have to 
R 3M beds, or, in other words, cKamina- 

tmiiH, [ hj a must happen in ,mv proftssion w hich has been 
□ n open one before it became a closed one. Before medical 
examinations were com pul wry for that profession nil sorts 
ot people obtained a living, or part of their living, through 
living mL-dicd advice, and when regis l ration of doctors Ik- 
ciLme compulsory all and sundry, ■ piucks, Herbal.s-s, and 
so or, assumed the dignity ni medical men. Similurjv with 
the law, 11 you have to have a bad tooth out the sooner you 
go and get it: over the better. The sooner registration is 
accomplished ibc better for every bod v—tlie better for the 

teetur L n^ hlttC ' n ’ atc ™ Jly - lIlt Nstter for the country archi- 

I bis year is the bi-centenary of the tlcath of Sir Christo¬ 
pher U run, and the Council has decided in hold eelebra- 
trons m Mandwateron afi February. As you arc aware the 
gmiUBt of his worla, Si. Paul's Catbednd, is bad tv in need 

“ r “ nds io [ ^d rU are invited tomb, 

sentw ta ihe fund which the Society is organising. 

THE BERKS, AUCKLAND OXON ARCHlTECl’L' RAF, 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Association (of which Mr. Edward Warren i* the first 
Rr^dentj ha, .smH iu 1W F3tu,k for lt) m, which 

' J ?*'* “ nli , U:lcira l "frk cnfried out by the Safety 
SL** Ite^dmg Society Q f Archi- 
of ;ind ** Skugh Society 

here t*- in vitiliriIrnT 13 ^ ^*5 AlHOtiation now nilm- 
^? p> ” 5 T 3 ’ Edition to honorary iraanbcre. Aniongst the nuqv 
iraporomt <|ue>tiun. di^cLivsed by the Council were those of 

SSSPA^ Homm « To™ Wan£ Art 
i:# I«***"B town. VauwanjI ilislene 1W L |,, B 

VHth "” [1 ,h f Pr « rti:a twn nf Bent Itui(dings. 

\MUi regard to education, duvses in nesiuo Jn d ’ r 

■h^S?Ll l! n BlJ ur iT !* P 01 ®*™™™ Mid kffidred nubjectTh^J 

^asauasfia&cassicr^ 1 

fe«easaAsSsS3®3SS5 

to&ttsgESSti RriHrife 

S^BBsraSSSS^sfe 

stssanKssa^^aMis 
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Obituary 

William Black [Fj # 

By the untimely ds^ceaKc of WHLuuJi Biiiikj. 

F.R I.BA, Cape Town loses one of its beat known 
architectural petitioners, find the Cap« Iftaiitsitc uf 
Architect unt of its ori^mal faundatinn members. Mr. 
Black died while on a professional visit up-coumry, during 
which he contracted double pneumonia. 

Bom in Auttnilia in Mr. Blade w as articled to » 
lading Melbourne architect and engineer, with whom he 
completed the Usual eours* of professional Lrntiling* As a 
young man he took several prizes offered by the Roya 
Victorian Institute of Architects, including the Preaident & 
prize ■ and he waa elected a Fellow of ihi* Socltty when in 
his twenty-first year, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute in 
1002 * 

Fomins to South Africa in i8pz, Mr. Black began 
practice in Cape Town and achieved marked sucres, the 
practice having been continued down to the pncselrt time 
in association with Mr. Fngg T who joined him in i*up- 
For a short time during 1505 Air. Black a!$0 practised m 
Johannesburg. During the last twenty years the firm of 
Block and Fagg has been successful in many compctitiops, 
and among others secured the fire* and second prizes in 
1902 for the build mgs of the Mutual Life of New Wk m 
Cape Town. Mr, Black was a keen atucUnt of up-*o-datc 
building methods„ And made extensive touia m Amencaj 
Europe. Austral ia and the East. During one of these hch*& 
the trying experience of shipwreck on the /Wirier, on l e 
coaAtof Australia* in igiOv , . 

Messrs, Black snui Fsgg have canned nut many stable 
public buildings, including the Cape of Good Hope k\ 
lugs Bonk and town halts at such widely sepniated ceiums 
as Fotchcfstroom, Victoria West, Robertson and La ^ 
at which latter place the well-knownauaianum ms also 
erected from their designs. The firm hm b«B prommen 
associated with die design of scholastic buildings all o 
the Cape Province, of which the chief is probably the 
Good Hope Seminary in Cape Town* 

Mr Black was imensited in all matters pertain mg m 
public and social welfare, and represented one of the \v*M 
on the City Council for several yem- lk™i» ■»> 
student of tow’n-pbummg and housing schemes^ 

James Crocker [F.]. 

't he death of Mr. James Crocker, a xv-elt-known archi¬ 
tect and surveyor of Exeter and the Wt* of England, 
occurred nn the 18th in»t. at Exeter after a short tUn^s. 
Mr* Crocker was an institute Silver Medallist (I>rawmg , 
1875), and was elected a Fellow in 1886. Educated a 
ShehW College, he went to Exeter and was witdcd to 
Mr. E. M. llarbottle in 1867, »nd later becaniehiH manag¬ 
ing assistant. He commenced practice in 1076, ^nd up o 
the time of his death was actively engaged ! tf hi* “*>«■ v' 
earned out many important works, the ' Queen s ns > 
Eastgate Arcade and Coffee Tavern, the private 
of " St. Just " and " Langdon,” a Urge number of restora¬ 
tions, the rebuilding of churches and chapels, as '' 1 
•many busing premises and private HoUf** m bxettr n 


country houses in the surrounding district. As m 1 usi- 
Pres idem and Member of the Council of the Devon mid 
Exeter Architectural Society, his sound judgment in So¬ 
ciety marten was greatly appreciated by the members. As 
President ni tin: I )evon and Exeter Society he rtrpreiHet.ted 
that body on the R.IB.A. Council in 1899-19®*, and Jt>am 
It, 1908-1909. He acted a* arbitrator ,n many 
architectural disputes. In 1886 he published a book, Old 
Exeter, which is of ffteat value, as many of the hrmscs which 
he illustrated have since dihappe^ped> Air. Crocm, 
though not a member of many public !»*«. ll * >k 

a keen interest in public affairs of the tity. 

Akthuh Henry Rito [-F-L 

Xews. has been received from Cape l own of the dinth 
of Mr Arthur Henry Reid, who was elected »« A^nnjte 
in iflSi a 1 id a Fellow in iKftg. He went to Cat* Town In 
[>177 and was for some time in the municipal service *1 a 
dringbf^man and surveyor* He retired from the public 
wrviev in iS&z and started private practice at Port 
Elizabeth. In 1SS7, he frfi for thi> then revenilv dis¬ 
covered Etand goldfields, where it is believed he wu the 
first practising architect. -Many of the important building* 
in that cen tre we rt tree ted freffl I lit deal gns r H ubseque mly 
he transferred his activities 10 Cope Town, where he was 
joined in partnership by Mr, \\ ■ J. Delhridi^c [/h]. 

During ihe course of his long life tn South Africa* Mr* 
Reid filled a number of public offices* having boon a mem¬ 
ber of the old tents Rand «f Jidinnn«burg. and also 
in earlier day p a member of Cape Town Ciw'Council* 
He took -1 great personal interest in public health mat 1 era , 
and in this connection inttnimcntal in die training ul 
municipal inspector* for taking their diplomas in Kfiftiiy 
science* He w as also keenly interested m the tewatran 
for lhe Prevention nf Comumpdon* of which, for a time, 
he filled the office of president He had also been president 
of the Cape Institute of Architects, and was actively asso¬ 
ciated with numertius other public bodies and associationi* 

Mr. Reid visited Europe on many occasion* m vom- 

pararively reccnx veara , and ws u well -known figure it the 
Institute. His death will be greatly regretted by his many 
friends in England. 

Geofce Beaumost 

The American Instiitiie of Architects ka reccndy lost 
one of its best known rruanbers by the death of Mr, George 
Beaumont. Mr. Beaumont wnsbvm at Leeds in 1854. ftnd 
in 18S0 received the annual medal nf the Leeds and 1 ork- 
5hire Architactunl Socictj , in 18S1 be went to Chicago, 
and in tH86 started practice for himself, in which he estab¬ 
lished n high position amongst Chicago Dehittcta. I lewas 
See re tar v and Past-President of the Illinois Chapter. Past- 
President of die Illinois Society of Architects, and founder 
and rx-Preaident of the Chicago Architectural Sketch 
Club* 

Wc regret to announce the death of M. lairiijac-Miria 
RepuHi-s v Vardas, Secretary of the Roynl Academy of San 
Fernando at Madrid, Hon. Corresponding Member* 


Newman : Arthur Harrison 
[A ssociate 1879, Fellow 1889.] 
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THI'- BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY. 

H.3" - Q ?' this S P ciBt >- which hm been f aimcd 0 

^nrnnjjhsim dnam who see the necessity of stimulating a 
vniicr ewcemfor the beauty of their fifty," for the vea r 
,g 4Ar ia ' ha!l rtfC( ' ml >‘ hccri published f 

foiled * 0 *™* aiin8 ° f thc «* summarised M 

.u 0 -''- 1 ' 0 Kimulate his tori ClJ mUnmit in the drv and to 

*£*th " PrWtnfC •' !1 b0ila hHP and monuments S^SS 

- - -**. 

■^ jrA° promiucai letise nf beamy. and to srimubie civic 
No. 4 —To work for 4 more beautiful city ■— 

££SS£^.Sh& 

MSiSSinsrr' 

“*■ {r* 

in-SiSSS'S"*” 5 ”*’ ”' d 

^£3igaa5te-BfiB,-a{ F 

®£sssasss 

be first SSttai I,C P " rItS ** ny mun,dpal huildfog shall 

ir* M s*r * 

Council are drawr frn^ ^'r d ,t5 *" d membere of 

Buminriiam. «»hop of 

Mrw ajS 5 ; 5 ,a ?S A Mf 0 Stiw 'y **& Kj iv.d 
Ihe T^hni «,i cSS.^” mcmb<ra ° f ,hc Cou ™“ *" d 

.VRCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN 
OXFORD, 

f ,fj* 5^ nc i! ° f ,hc In «»*ute have made a E ram of 
liires in Oxford* C °* t ^ * W,ie ® of Architect oral Lee- 

™ E CODEO lZ°^^t CONDUCT 

Tlie Code of Pmfegaiunal Conduct and Pi-,.,; _ 
m 1^20 and published m ibr Sui !? 1 ” “ d ?P«^ 
and ordered to be deleted from th e resttn<Jl -‘ <J 
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exhibition of architects* working 



32 November i^u, 

t H* 1 which suit be open lictwetn the Limits 

? f 0 ;-™- an 4 » P-*m daily (Saturday?, rc a m -t n m ) 
includes drawings kindly lent by ;— ■ P- • ■ 

Mr. A -1 Davis IF.J f Royal Aummohilc Club), 
ccsrj^^ ‘ *' lK} fEjf ° rd I ’* ,rk ’ 

R S A - tFJ (Ch.pd.fU« 

[FJ »** (H“R- 

" a«?L*A. [AM (Now Catholic Chuich, 
N^tbf|«t) (Mernonri Chanel, Chester Cathedral). 

Architurtuft-’ »k M 18 Prifitarily for Students of 

that a DraciJ ,J| cy will he able to examine the drawings 
will he iftnni'J Architect hands to a coni met or, anil thus 

^Stesg- m, ° *• «**-■ «• * 

tion nSSdix^-v*’ Witl ** h4?Id «*» Iw Ex*»W- 

7 November tyaa, at 8 P .,n. All Students 

““*"<** Th * ^cbitect, who have 
- ,hcir t ill he* rc! 

& to be present m order to explain thc drawings to 

ils *£$s a ' bc ” K ' M ” d ~ SS of 



R.LB.A. MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS 

TK 0 , O t O ARCHITECTURE, 
for the lust Education Medal 

Student, LxeraptedVfnn"}^ {urT^’** P^Htnrfuita 
« rhe Exhibition reSy^fd ^0'^ f*™*™- 
l>cen awarded to Mr. |* Ji Roy*! lowhtrte, haa 

Univershv, Mr Hauivli Vo-.if * rl ' ^‘A^b., Liverpool 

Annu l' li-^ 5 BlS 3 K , I St »!«“■' *• 

mgs prepared by Mias F f, r l ,T . ** lc ‘ Draw- 
Aosuciotion, tonmri hi.ii Areki »«"«L 

_ ’T «Kl»*SSS 8 ^ ANU 

•SmSsfZZssi!* *. aikoh 

offi'i, ,0 Z i onobli K'b,' 7 ? « "" P-P'l- i» «r 

dirccilv and bnne ro their **° a PP TOacl1 

RAH^fo, PMinga , aJStSSSS^ pre ‘ 


examinations and competitions 


The Examinations 

EXAM IX AT IONS O V ERS E AS. 

Oil? Examinations have b^n held in the following cen¬ 
tres Overseas :—Capo Town, Melbourne and Sydney. 

CAPE TOWN. 

Of the 5 omdkkt£3 whta were admitted to the Special 
rr^r E\amwatmtt r 4 passed and 1 related. 

The Successful candidates are as follows : — 

Hakt : Eiiwaru GorifN, 2*5, St. Georges street, Cape Town. 
MiLLffiApf i Thdmas William, iUhton Lodfjc, Antrim RuaJ r 
Tin« An chnr Bay, Cape Town ■ 

-Stocks : CUFfOmt William BcRNm*, €iu Hall. East London* 

S. Afrit** 

r^lT : Alt»*u AuExaKDEH, GraklnisloWfl. S. Africa. 

The following candidate passed the Special Ovmtat 

Examimttim :— 

WrLBOitx John Gcro&Aftn, i.ojo, Arcadia Street, Pretoria, S. 
Africa T 

MELBOURNE, 

Of the 9 candidates who were admitted to the Special 
R at Exfimittaiinn, f posted and 4 were flrilegated. 

The Successful candidates it re as follows :— 

\ 1 mx ? : XVtLUAAi !itNUEH^.iiN T i6 t Ulcs ^ 1 njtio n Street. Si, Kildj. 
Auatnlfe. 

FENUT$ogf; MALtoUf ^ Mfiin -Street, IfddelbUTg* Victoria, 
Au»tmftii 

HxKtitmtm i William A h Chancery Lane, Melbourne. 
■ViAttxiN : MailoS William* 3fi ( Col I lift Street, M^lUonmc. 
^ViLUMoi: Peucy Scott* Works and Railway* Deiitttmrm, 
Commonw« 5 th Federal Works Department, Melbourne. 

SYDNEY* 

Of the ii candidates who were admitted to the Special 
4 m Examination, 3 parsed and & Were relegated. 

The successful candidates arc a* follows :— 

Mii.jjj: Jons CiiLCKi-LY Bfnu.^HiN. iH. Martin PEwct, Sydney. 

1 JtlLjJrtx HjfHJ&EUT EAiC, HctBtaUTLgJ Street, I lasting,, H^wkrt 
Bay, New Zealand, 

I Kiii.Ljfs : Ls0 N£l Bi.YniEVYOQD, ,H BJythwOte/* Wyait Avciuir, 
Buru-ood* Australia, 

One candidate sat for* anti was relegated in, the Special 
Oftmcat Examination w 

The "following candidate passed the IntmrmBaU Ex- 

«?— 

I ioQtentt : FUNS 1 .isutt. 5 .Went Srreet, North Sydney,N-S-W. 

EXEMPTION FROM TEE FINAL 
EXAMINATION, 

The following Candidates, who have taken approwt 
Courses a t their respective Sduiols oF Architecture, have 
satisfied the Vice-Presidents «f the Royal Institute Ln the 
Examination in Professional Practice — 

Mr; E. R* Arthur, School of Architecture, University oF 
Liverpool. 

Mr W, A, Devereux, A,A. School of Architecture, The 
Architecture! As&ocmtinn. 

_Mr. P. B. Haswf+IJ. School of Architecture, University'of 
UverpooL 

,Mr. 1 . A. Mcodie r School of Architecture* Robert 
CunJcin Technical Collepe* Aberdeen, 

Mr- G. B. Scotland. 'The Glasgow School of Architec¬ 
ture. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL 
EXAMINATIONS* 

The AsJipnel PrizK for iq^2 and the Mark of Dis¬ 
tinction for Thesis have been awarded to Mr. A. S. 
Reid. 

Competitions 

RYDE (LOAV} PAVILION COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire its vail the at¬ 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above competition ore unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Committee arc in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment* 
In the meantime Member* and licentiates are advised 
to Lake no part tn the competition, 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
GENEVA. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to np* 
proach the Foreign Office anil request that steps 
should be taken to persuade the ptumuier? of the In¬ 
ternational Labour Office Competition to open it to the 
architects of all nations who are members of the League 
of Nations. 

OLD CvRANLEIGHAN SOCIETY CRICKET 
PAVILION COMPETITION. 

'T he Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of 'British Architect* have been in negotiation with the 
promoters of this Competition* and the conditions arc 
now tn order. The veto of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is accordingly removed and Members are :n 
liberty to take pan in the Competition. 

u THE MODERN HOSPITAL'S M COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR SMALL HOSPITAL PLANS. 

Tire Modern Hospital Publishing Company, of Chi¬ 
cago* has promoted an ArchittCtUril Competition for 
Small Hospital Plana* Premiums of $500, |joo and 
S200 will |>e paid to the author of the designs placed 
f\ nU + second and third by the jury* 

Architect* desiring to uke part in the competition 
fthmitd write immediately to the Modem Hospital Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 22. East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois, 

UMJL 

Designs musl be delivered nol later than January, 

A copy nf the Conditions of the Competition can be 
seen in the Library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Sifeer, Y\\i + 

Jam MacAusteh, 

Secretary. 
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GENERA!, MEETING, MONDAY, NOVEMBER. 

'J’hp Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
**«-**_ w,tl hl!J «» Mbndv, is Snvemh cr. , 92 *, at 
** P^-p *° r Wo following purfk>jjC3 : — 

*’* read the Minutes of the Meeting held on rhe f. No¬ 
vember 1? , a ; form.] I y to admit Member attendina for 
thc prrt nmc ^incc- rheix election. 

T”, rt; i llf th ‘‘ ( Dtl ?' vin - 1>3 nvr, ! Hum inuring EumnccrtnR 
m Relation to AnhtUtctm^* By ] .mvrcnct M. Tyc. 

UNIFICATION AND R&GISTRATION. 
Ah^Wik- Committee. 

At a meeting of the Associate** Committee, held at the 
Koywi institute of British Architects in October, equ if 
aprevd chiti s— 11 Having regard to the fact that the 
Mam Committee on Unification afld ration hid been 

disscMvcd, no useful purpose would be sen ud by the cou- 
f j niionce the A^%odota' Cumnittw. simJ that u shouJd 

then tore notify the Rene ml body r.F .-Wnctatts, bv whom 
3T ivas. iippointetl, of it* dilution, and inform thtin »t the 
sometime that the re-uh-- of thr Cocnmittee ‘j him, its could 
ht s<xn on implication to the Secretary R Lft.A," 

Notices 

An dcctipii of members will take place at the Bu<hnc*i 
Gcmrnil Mtch w , Monday, 4 December. The mane* and 
adUrti^s of the candidates (with the names „f their pro- 
P&scm>, Found by the Council rr> be eliifible and qualified 
tor membership occurJimj to the Charter and By-law* and 
recommended by them for election, are as follows : - 
AS FELLOWS fry). 

Asseli. : Wntiffii Htsur. M.C. [,1. ioooI, r (Inr'i Inn 
tiiluarr. W.L.I ; t* Holland Park, W,,1 Proposed by 
!\W™,r n 1 nwmciKl, Henry \l Flrtchcr. f. Win (an 

: aP >V ;r F ?? ,li:S tA i ' 0 ‘Sj. Vnion Bui Id,, w . The 

te&ss&s&j.’ssr' fcy A - "■ s - c ~- 

1 "■* 5 * 1 J** 1 <L 1905 J, 47 I hvrlodc Brad, Ha.,, 

tittsp , Uesoirrhin Road, Bexhill ; 74 London ftojd. _S. 
Lconardr^ftgs, |W»isd h> Anhur Wells, Henry 
James Wise, W, G. Wilton. 

(-AWIHJ. : John Lufllt [A. rags], Sl. (‘lair. Gavwnod Rilid 

u Ja ™ croekcV ‘ ***> j- 

Ccu ^. ; M !*»], Etljpu House, Grv 

C3ourtdJ Cbe “ ter ' Proposed by p. A, HinchlllTc and the 

PmfflJliN DwiU Wn.mv.1 [A 190$), Smodard Btdldimr 
I tomb)- Road, Ifonihay, India. Proposed bv U \ 
Chamber*. G. VI itiet, Henry A, Saul 
Gtrrci,: UiriiiKes Mukjuj. [.4 . ,**]. |t !n k Oumiheri. Krt- 
l E™* ‘ , a 3 SM IW jtoad. Kettrmra;. Propped by J. A 
Letch. Andrew Prentice, Arthur Klcimfield. 

MAf ' r, * : 1‘nHVfe, F.S.l, KS.AfSwt.) 

43 'vrlt Plice, Edinburgh. Purposed bs A! 
t dittr 'in. Jishn Kfpp-jt’, JafEifu Sjfciw?n 

w "5SS2f- i ;&"“J J l- £f» 3 - ^ sl 

Ai ; <wheqmnr» Hill. FlamsTead, h-cjt iHm'.liiHe Pro 

^ W - H- StaeU. W. Whrte-Cbo^Tj^.T: 

EttJV : W patAM Hotlrf [ I ,**], 3 J Horsefair Street 
Leicester : ^’biKlhi>mr P;v l njrtoi, Line, Uieesrer. Pnn- 

STo > t , dHL h “ f H - " d ’ Unw(,t ‘ l 11 Thoation, WillEa™ 


n ' 11 f ^ Ckh. (a. tmu la t-inte College Street, W«t- 
inimter, ^W., ; hue I fees." OaiUnda Clisne, W«v- 

5 ™*- fey Herbtrl Wi^wOrth, 

H l liprkc D^wnini-. Sydney IVstka. 

Shori ^ ttn-UAM CrTr^r, C li.K a F.S,t (i 

ty [ s En^bettr. Office, Buford C:mi\\ 

S ,=lr " hUT > l h f Mount, East Hamfurn. S^hurv. 

Kutw y E “ W ^ d J I,ritJfrc< - 11 L^rter fleug, John 

Gomh* (.1 tffijij, is .South Tty Street, 

P II Ti«r l t £ W,kf i B ^^ 1 * Dund **‘ J, ™P—1 bv 
t:™ Z 1 , h :n "- Alesandw N. I’atemop. William H. Wbltic 
STHrrrrnN : U i:\tbst {. I 19013, Allfnnce dtamhera, Jfunsefnir 

■ tT heK ™« hr *» R<wd 

» M~|. WU» M. 

Lwsm J HiwiH John- [J ton]. Carlton Chsmhers, i* R c . 
fjent Street, Si.W.I ; rj 1 [im|j.r C jd Why, X.W.n. Prij- 
luayir >J h!f 1 if ‘ t ' r y Tanner, Henry Tanner, Hu gh p. (j. 

AS ASSOCIATES fi+O. 

♦ ALFjcjixrni: Waljeh [S. 102;—Spedu] War Exemption], 74 
> aieko.p Hoad, Qortw. India. Proposed bv Phifewr 
B h H^or mJfU? * ■ I ' l>c ' r ^ mard F™lr Motd»tn. Divid 

V “ v,bo! w' n Ul h U ^ M tSp t cwi War Examination], t.'o 
A ,hii. lA lirwill. Bjo., 1 Pavement, N’ottinghani : 

f ,’ 6 il 1 T' ,rid B^.Nottmgti»n. Proposed bv Arthur W, 
Ftrewdl. Htrry G. Waikin*, JJ : ni| E. Riilv ' 

l^ 'i D T V War Fuuntnaconl. > >r> 

Kc i: ■ r ’ ° n, ‘ Q,natfi 

AtsriN : l-KM.iE Mopmu, AJtJOJL [Special War Exunina- 
mfi]. Uov.il Giljegeof Atr, South Keniinurnn, S.W - 7 
Rowan IW, llammetinnith, S.W, Propped bv FfJ 
P,1C| Protc&M ' r S ‘ D Adabcnl, StaAleyG 

H t KW.U GEKAin II&TIV (Special War Esacnination] 7 New 
j™. W.C.S ; ^ Birdhum R;,rx 

U rkd^itmli, hAV.tt, Proposed by th* Couficil * 

Bauxik : u UAti [Special Kxitniiutjnnj, 7 Si P; ir fc Drive 
South VMi'inneb, Gtaanw. Proposed by Join, Harm!Ion 
t.oim hirnkir. Aler.in.l-r V p.r.- on .on. 



2S 


s’[ 1 tKpw ial Examination], 73 

Tr n" d ; rn u y n ; Sy Erm.t C, Allen, 

John I . Bri^c. Mattiirw J. O^vi'von 

V^T? i 5 ^ Wo. IpmAwbnJ. c/o Sir 

Edwn L. Lmyeus, R.A., 7 Applctrer Yard. Yorls Street 
Kr ja |T, „ fl Square, S VV.1 ; - 5 Ikrkhill Road.Hunt*tfcid 
NAN.l, I rojmstij by E Guy |>jwhcr. Waller H f- rtp ril 
StrEdwui L. Uiry™. 

^aaa^'Miftaafcja. 

G- 1 opium Foirat, E. R,| ev ' 

™„ ! Waf Ex-ttli nation 1 « W«k-I 

Id. ' ' u de Ito Mi, Wood Green. N'kq. Pmpqoed by Wither R. 

>t I N 1 klj ,1 _ Jat 4 f' tr d. I'-tItctt iLikrr, Roliert Atkinson, 

Button : Chaolh Nilawlsos (SpecLaf War Entnimtioal 
Adel lt .i e Ro,,|. X W 4 . Proposed hv F^k J' 
Swaih. Fredk, R. IWu., W. E, Rile-T^ a * 

War Exa.riin4.inn], r,4 Falkmt 

_ ^alsgrc ffl!isL£ p ' ,,r “-°' g """ v- 

' tilifc exml,nat» qiullfiad lorn,btraik» 



NOMINATIONS FOR FLECTION 


Bin cl . Joseph Wallut, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
The Daklurvdi. Acacia Grove, New Malden, Sumy. Pro¬ 
posed by (he Council. 

Hmi- . Hnec Lfjlii [Special W;if Examination]. AuvLernvood 
L^ne, CMcmt St, Peter„ Bucks. Proposed by \\ S. 
Skinner, Robert Atkin'-on. T. Ltwrenu Dale. 

Blaukley: Tom [Special Wjt ExiLininnuon], Town Hall, 
Dfemhury : Orchid Street* Say lie Touts, Dewsbury. 

Propos'd by J. Former, ,1, W. Ben well. J. H, XUrnneUk 
Bpokui : Alfucii VinceN t [Special War EtaminatiotiJ* ft Old 
Jewry, EX' : 3 Mtmlun Road, FwestHO| ir S.B F aji a Pro¬ 
posed bv IVofVs^fr Berc-^fonl Pile. Thonu* &- Whiawy, 
Cob A. H. Hi 

Bos : 114111 11 Ew.urt [Special War Exarmuntion], 54 Holland 
Road L N lasdstorte. PnipOPed by AS l>en WilLiam Smith <rcd 
the Council. 

BjWM W PE E, ■ J 11 E LS [ Spedal W * r Ex I nten .L« i r>n|. Royal I liaison-- ■: 
Buirdiisif-i. o North John Stive L Li vet]** d 21 Upper 
Duke Street, Rodney Stfeel, Liverpool. IVopoi^il by 
tv. P<ic} H] & iie F Gilbert Fraser, E. Bertram Kirby, 

Bnfailt ; Rectoalu., M,C. {Special War Kwninztioii ], 4i ILno- 
VLT Hmi&t,” Tennyson Rond. Luton, Be-.! -. Proposed by 
T. P. Bennett, Sir Hrnrv Tanner, 1Unrv Tanner. 

Bnv.iAutcNr - John- Sts-uaht [Special War Ewmlnaxltinl 
Brum Road, Umv t E.J, FiupUfttiil by Robert Atkinson, 
Stanley H*mp, H. Stanley Hall, 

Bwmcncs-: Coon Stanley [Special War Esrinnnation], 40 
Whsirib.siu-I. Pfn.ijN^et! U\ 1 \ Taliesin Rees, 

E Percy flindc. Cdkrt I'Yticr. 

Btcuws - AtFHJ^j JtJits [Special War Examination], 35 I Tartu- 
■rde Lriine, Wejuyfi Garden 1 iEy. Hem. Prop-mi’d by 
Henn M Fletcher, F-Stante* E bill. Percy IS. 1 ubb- 
Hfams: WAt-TEn [Special Wur EranvilialionJ, r*4dbmter RiMjJ. 
Hurley, Surrey. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Arthur 
Keen, Churls E- Vumdell. 

Uun EH - JIchttu.u [Fiiud Examination f H n Priory Stmt* 
Dudley, Pr'»jhh 4 ed by Pnt^or C. 11. Reilly, A, I- 
Rutter md the Council, b 

Bl'V:.MAK ; CuftSiaLlbH JAMES ALE3EAKDKB KfMTH [SpectjJ WnT 
l'xanisn:iNi mi], th£, South i'ruxfrd Road. IXllw ich.S_r.-5i- 

PcDtik^d L*. George HubKirth A. W. S Crust. M. b- 
Collins. - ... 

Caley ■ Walter HnnuiutT [Special War Esaminfllsoni, 53 
QueenN Ru.ul. Tunbridge Well*. PttW»d by Robert 
Atkinson, Slanicy llantp. F. Stanley Han 
CwfTQf: Of^e flprmM |SpS:iu 1 \V;sr H\.mismil Kirij,. 17 
Queen Anne's Case, S.W ( : 24 Cnth msi Ruad, Eltham. 
SJE^ Picked by Sii Edwin L Uitycn*, Protestor 
Bcressford FjIc, Emet B. Gbttfreld. 

CAHWPnKUfl : M lLS^bJ] [Special Wise ESarntnatlon]. 20 iam- 
hrtdge IjpmfhhonittfrJt, Proposed 

by Arthur H Ibnd, Howard H. Ttomuoit, Charted 
Kempson, _ 

Ctii^RQiai : Ai pjkanS'HB MacLeod [Special War R.iim'iiiiation). 
1 2 Em ton Gm u . Bitkepbead. ETnpo^ed by Protessiir 
i 31 Rally, W. 1 WrlEbak, Arnold *J hrPmHy 
Cmck : Jus is [ Spedat War Ettvmlnfltion ]. 104 Vi ctono 

M^tminalcr, S AV. 1 , Proposed by Nlclville hi- X\ Pfd. 
W, 1 1. Hatri-^n, H- W. Hcihenn^ton Palnvcr 
1 - LAJck : StUNI-IT E>i', l^li—^speewt War ExirftspdonJ, IO Gull* 
bird J 'J-.lv, mnomstiury, W,t s Proved by A- Dunbar 
Sniilh, 1 Lertry M, Fletehrr, Sidney K. Greendade 
CoHNEi: Erc^frT HA!tr.H.n [Spei :a 1 War EiutiTuriallonJd 

" Mcaddwiide,” Cumbritlt View, Chester Prcpfi-^d by 

bdi^ET Quigifin, Piofesvur i ,EI Rrilly, Gilbert E j ™ct, 
i filCKMAx : Gordon Davies [Special War Esuminatinn], 75 
^ ictnriA Street. S,W.I. FropuMd by H- D Searte^- 
Wood, Bctruird Dicbiee, J r W. Kiantey Rumiratff. # 
ChLiWniLK : JejuN HfNav. junr. [Specie! War EsaminAunnl. 
11 Craig l.ea^ Moorlutv.i- \ut.t, Dcwdnit?, 


E^roposed by Profeitor C , H- RciRy, Fredenck \X. RadK- 
v,4v and the Council, 

Dent ; *Al,vVv.N Ron aijk fs^ctel War Etamituufen], Grove 
CottaKCf Slid, Hi”K R;mtcc, Hem. Frupowd by 

Frofe-^or A. h. RiLhard-.-in, C. Lovett Gill, Professor 
S. D- Adahead. 

EaFTWChid ; I'lil-nEHlCK G&}nm fSpecial War Eminin.i!:««], ha 
Kisii* Siren i M.mchefter, Proposed by J J au! Ogden, 
S, Wcirthinglou. Daac TuyJur. 

EcgI-ns : FjwsK WaJ-US [Special War Examinadonjp ^ Church 
Sxt set. I gmun, Sou e I DeiWfi- Fmp<raed by _\ ■ ■ rman G. 
RridgiUATs H Arthur SouLhcambe Parker, j Archibald 
Luca?- 

J]Special War Esam-ination]. The Old Rectory, 
Cuhtinfffon, bueka Proposed by Profcssnr A. E. 
Ridliankm, C. Lot, ctx Gill. T.. M. Wilson. 

FapK: Aft'tio Cecn [Special W..: b^minatinol,. jN Ncvi 
R otld Si rec t, Bath, proposed by C, F. W. Dclting, 
Rschard t\ Jamei. B= Wakefield. 

FauAIU? : AiEirllJIkALD Vj'CTO* [Special Wiir Examinacion]. id 
The Ridgeway, Wimbledon, S.W.av, L'mpiuieti by 
Rohe It Atkinson, Pritfe^sor Bere&fonJ Fite, EniHT G, 

FLiTcnoiT: Alfred Cite \u\ lei m_ME [S^iedal NV;ti Examine- 
tiun}^ 172 High Street, IVilEon, Lam 1 *, PFOp^f-ciE by 
Johts B, Jonathan SlmpBan h Paul ( ha-den, 

FlCTTEB 1 AstHQNV TliCJMA? fSpcciu] War HjuniiiuitioU], 7^ 

(.: icada RqmI a .1 ? n!> rth C11 mmt 115, S.W. 1 ft. Pr> i pt 1 ^-ed 
by Professor A, L Riohardson, C, tiOieu GiJL, Robert G. 
Muir^ < _ . 

Fhakcis : C^ik \V 1 i.i .iam [Speck! W«r ExaminanDn], 15 
Savemukc R-uacE, Hump!? read, -\.\V.;i. Proved by 
Rfl v mond L r n^ ill p He I bert Bn ker. Jaa . C . M ynne> 

[TmiFk ; Bright [S|»dal \V»r Examkvitian), ^ VuLigLiara Road. 
Wolfflscy, Cbt^hirc Pmpcrted by John Eratkhnw Gras, 
Cjeotfrv LuctiH. Professor S. D. Adahead. 

Fryer : Edgar (Spe^kl War ExamHiatiunJ, 46, Carter Street, 
Prince« Road, Liverpool. Proposed by Hii^r QLiiggiil, 
PftsfeaaOT C, IE. Reilly. Gilbert Fr^cr- 

Gadd : GeoaCk Cyril [Sfwtciul War E^dui^uonJ r f r*»wn Halt 
Chambers p BuvrEisgroic ' Realankki Marlboro' Avenue. 
Btomsgrove, PmpQ *cd by W. H. JhdEakep Edwin F* 
RevrwjlJ^ C. E- BatSMR, 

George ; Conhau Ehic [Special War Examination], tz Cai-o. 
fine Sm-t’t, Eaton Terrace, S.W 1 Pjopiv-t d by Henry 
Janifcs Wise, Charles Nicbuta^ J, H DiiOn-Sp.iin. 
i lisi'.r r FramHoz Now rOJI j Fulfil Exaniinabmi], Indian 
Studctil: 1 Hoatd, Kcppfl Slrfut, W,C.l, Pmpffi^'d by 
Walter ft, JagET^rd -mJ ihe Council. 

GiASS - JAMI2* SccpTTj M-C; ppeciaj War Exjunttiautm], 3 b 
EfUtwood Road, Goudnuyeap Proposed by Jas. 

Kennedy Hunter t Jjmtcs lochliad* tL Tflpham Korreti. 

(;qwfr : iAtmiMti Raymond [^petia! War Examination], 
J ‘ Nbv--V"CoedT Sheb-ue Road* Briton Ferry. Proposed 
by U‘. Jpfflfr* Kasb* C. Glynn E^iirb GEecldmniEig 
ftlo&lum. 

Gray : Jame- [Spt-cml Wjt EwtriiuiiEin], 4% Vcprk Plaee H 
Edinburgh - e 13 Dalkeitii Road, Edinburgh. FrOpOwd 
bv Juhr. Wilton, John Jerdan. A. Lome Campbell. 
Gitwtqx : Edw'aw I^euf [Fifwd Examinalioo], Alpenruse, 
Kin mere, Reading, Pmpotd by P P- Brammall Daniel, 
Anhui keetL Sir Biinilttr lletchcr. 

Mali - Hotfit HT James [Special War ExiimEnaEmn], Paulttnr. 
SqtuicT, KingN Road, Chcbc-b S.W, Propo^d by Percy 
ThorfiiUi HitrfV Tcather, Frederick R. Hioma, 

Hall : MuNTAtU Aiteixy [Specill War KsarniruiL.in]. 3 Silver 
Street, Lincoln : Bmnitoti, UL-ar Uncofa, proposed by 
W. G. Wilkins, Henry G, tiumbte, and the Council. 

Hamfii>S • Jam>.- Furm KSCK [SjmjvmI "W.is b^aininiiLionj. 
HnXskcrN Farm* Bdlnrig, paddock Wood, Kent. Pro- 
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Lulroni and the Council, 

Holder ; Wali** J fliUHniot Chums, MX'. [Special War 
»5 UE.Knps^^ E. C . 2 ; Srfb^ Acre 
<\reHonra K»-hI. B^Monfidd. Proposed by F, C. r’ 
„ * aimer, (,. H. Btndic, Jmn« Riiibomc. 

I iu!'Vy Htn ; Jahuss f^pcciaj War Evitnirmtinn] , to Biker r<oad 
N*M,o. Fmpo«d by Waiter R joS“ 
fc, Vincent dams, William J), A. Broun ^ 

, '\w L .‘,' S Af ‘ l ; X?" War Examination], „ 

Makui'M RnaJ. West Derby p Liverpool, Flunked hv 
F fofcwr C. M. Rc-sjfy unci the CoiifldL 

Bt "OPS.. G *™* fSpcci.ll War Eatmihu.iot. 1 , 

I letejinl bide. NfWlrtmiTMin-Sei-em, G!ogcttcr-hir,> 

vSdi! ^ u *** ,,Mhlwd ' a w «• c«H*. thJSi; 

Hicrcs : Ei-mnoh Katikminf IXwcrmy [Find Examination! 

v s.w.,, E-mpoUd b r cSSEnfc 

\amdell. J-H. Brcwenon, Robwi ArtJmcn 

Ilijniswohtt! I Ahtfilh John Aix^anobh [Special War Enmi- 

K?^p n l l India, 

by I t. Bode*. t Guy D.nvber, Gilbert Ftmer. 

J«rrg: Harold Smut [Specif War Eamimtirml \n , 
Duiiwlirt* Oxford Rd., Itijihu ry Proposed hv th- (’/i. ■ i 

Jdts<w : Aiscuuiq CtRMCC [Kinkl iSSKS 
pentrr Road, fcduhiktwi, Bmnmghum. PropMtd hi 
G. 9 n|*wy Ntetrf, J. Coulwn Xi«>|. W. H. BidhiU 
Jo lL H : [Spev::d War Ettui^], [J a( »Hthvd near 

C.i iwbridrf (ilam. IVuncmd hi 1 W 4 ^..™ I r i r, 
Thomw, IWTcaiher.^ > * LIt ^ d ' 

John^v; Wiluam Axtrn n [Sp«W War Examination} „ 
Ilrantvmod I errnce, Mfttton, M-uiehmer. Prnrto^ ^ 

l<rui=i* T ^‘v ' 0 Fraiicn Junes. Frank B, D^ktfrW 

Jti-vfc: iHOMte tnw.iHU (Special War Exanurutkm? *T%' 
fyn, Port Ditto rwir, Nf.nrh Walt*. Pnmoced hv r>ZL" 
fenor C H. Reilly, Rnliert Pierce, Richard l i„|t 

JfAfi £ ni f?»«W War Ewadnatta.], a Lom- 
mom %tuie. kcnnmstnn Park, H .E.17, Propped t, v 
Kotwrt Atkinson, John Hamilron. Walter R, Jut'wrd 

^Vhli rT^ v V' ES ir iflJ SV:ir E*-ndffik’The 

„ alvl r h2Cw Y ?^&~ d » p “»> «•&*». 

Atkinson ami (lie Council. 5 K0Bm 

ClAup a [Special War Eaamiruitonh ,6 
iwf M • : J? M*™* Hoad, itoollr, linft 

Kt.vu; Gtocb EbwaJU. (Special War Raaminaiioril F« t „. 
Vi<n», I'orenl Roail, XcrurOHliam. Proposed fav lrr. f %t |1 

StMtwi, A* EtwJt H*«*ril. Hatty G. WqSSta. ’ 

Klw f A : ky.-Mi Itt (Special War Knmmnation). LilxTtv Build 
ipgr, School Ijdnc, Liverpool; “ Iraq/’ Eenniotn 

tticnada, P-Ctctnont, t'hcihire. IVoptwcii hv Oilheri 

Ptaart, Barnish, E. Percy tlindT^ ' 

l*ZXTT?r') 5 r v War B^minatinnl (6 

V^ll Hoiitl. Hit-hhury. X.J, J,i ProfLL 

^EJRjehanbon. 1 Gondon Jackson, ChHitopher W, F. 

U ™ ra ! CSwnmfDt Wioici.uime Mahuabti B.A |p in ,i 
_ 5 Utitiiritttj«Mj, 11 Gallon Hoad. ) laTTriVL'uu.thfl |al‘t 

fc^Fidd S * W " an - PrTjfc " IJr A - E: - Ho turdson 

3 «> 
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'HwmwtCK (Special War Exumina. 
t '°" 3 ' 39 Montpelier Road, X.AV.S Ptupo^d bv Robert 

I m A ' k ™ ur li t - y!an, J>' «■». <-Tu.de* E. vKS. ' 
LusstiALE; Houlcrt fintKNiLitGH [Special War Eiamina* 
tion], 'O. Mjtale Groi-e, Prestwleh, Manchester, Pm. 
powd hv I .ml Ugdcn, Ptrcy S. Worthitufton, liauc Ta 1 tor 

' W Temiite D ilr ,U 1f AM ? PP ccial War Exaimnaiiflnj. tOA 
empte Row. Itinnin^horn. Proposed by Thomas M. 
,, n J 1 PP an ’ j - l 1 ' bhepheifd, and the Cciundl. 
“SfiiiH Row* 1 Ahots (Special War Examine 
3i * Hoad, Jarrow-on-Tyne. Proposed by 

SJSff™ Ll * tCf aNcwwmbc, Churl*, E.Errinifmn. IT Burns 

ft|d SSSSr J ^^W^ON^Spedal war Ermtinaiionj 

iJLjfiih’tw StrWft ' Dtimbarton ; u 

KL s Illm' Du , tn v n' 1 ”' hr William J 

I Ml*. ' , d Sal ”’ , »»<l. Witliam B. Whhi: 

M AL> 3 U ^ pfin ,f 8 P« f “! War EiominutianJ. *■ View- 

r • cd ^°"t"rphin*. Edinburgh. p«>- 

1 1J John Jcrdun, John liViison. A_ Urnt Cathn^ll 

TsL;KTLRW u E S-i«| WW EaamS ; 

i' r,| nh r r C '■ 1rd 7 y' ^...h Kens import. SAV. Pro. 
Biker. *" C ,L W. K. WtILink, Herbert 

: j 01 « GiBh [Special War Examination], * Osborne 

Arthur J. Davis, Chsrlea H- Gmte. ‘ 

Vkv; ; aS'\i UM ' Vlr efr 

k.rcf^ Ftethoim, Darlinxitln. Pro. 

, r t***! ^ Y 9 “*. W. J Mmcmp. W. T. Jones, 

X [Sprd ?i W4f E^«irntio«J. ,S 

Lmneu l eader Lancaster Gate. W,2. Proposed bv 
h. Naylor, dtadea Nicholas, J E Dixon-Sn,in 

Kj,™'sr, 5 r 5 s “ v "-.vViiSjn, 

Lrairni Street, Lhann^ Crnss, W.C.= I’m posed bv 
AfftnArnold Mitchell, John V. T.^Mtunv 
' ' ,J ,:. UNI, P A-S.l. (Special War Extmiiuiionl 

! W-ptcui Street. Ride. W of W, K 1 «. fS ' 

K - wrtb - A. E. Richard,™,, EMt 

Fhwuc Aum [Special War PjcuminaHonJ. Knmcle 
Sir l^rik WMV,lF* n W S , Ski iiiyr ' " ^ Ditfcji', 

by Robert Evans, Emn. fl. Sutton. iWy (1. WjiLm.T d 
’ l fl u^ (Special War Fiamiiution], 52. old liall 

Uoe. WllluaMn. Manchester. ftwMikf by l% al ,nl 
v. J°T itfVT i h ' Wurthinjiton. Paul Ogden. 

RoJ^TiT* Wat Kxantination], 57 tMm ,„ 

Stnbm p, 145 ^' ft t8 0,ed h > Albert N. Bromicv 
Kclwi Evans, A. Eraoi Hcaa*l|. s 

O Cwon : E^WAJUI DdwenIC fSweu] Wnr Pv.ins 1 

fiwra teaa-jfe* «>— 

b >' i» 2 £ 

r'rf telftSWPc gMWf IW. 

Atfrimbn, 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION 


PjfiGOrt : Joics: RoliOT [SgiediJ War ExurniEiJiiiorv], 6t Hirei-* 
hil] Kasd. EnlvHini-TKnti Projwned by Remold T 
Ufigdgi, Alnutidcr G H^nd, and the Council. 

Pike : Ouhi-IS Wllijav [Speckl War Examination]* Ssivfr- 
n-T-lce Hoii>e h Dorchester. f'rnjHircd by W. IL Ward, 

0. Ms\ud.E Ayrton, Hornet FanptKimOrt* 
pRUf]WKi> : Harold WlLUAM (Spccuil War EminuiiDonL zz 
Surnfurd Stress Edge Lane, Liverpool. Fropo^M by 
pmftssor CL HL KtriESy, T, E. Eceto, Gilbert FraAcr, 

Ql'aA raf: Giioftt.r Gilbert [Special War Examination], 
lh UpUndar/ 1 Glen Vie w R-Nid. 0tun ley ^ Ffttpfrtd by 
Pauf Ogdtn, Percy S. Worth] ttfflXHI, hftiic Taylor,. 

IU£: Donald CwniltflS [Special War Exumirt.nton]* Z i 7 
Umon Street, Aberdeen- Proved by Robert G. Wilson, 
jmir-, A- Marshall Macke™** Joto W. Walker. 

RaNKINE : Andrew fSpecial War Exaumwlion], £4 Here*ford 
Avenue, Hull, Proposed by John Hilson, W. S. W alter, 
L* Kitchen. w < 

Rias : John Frederick [Special Wat Esaminaiwn], 11 i™i- 
iur," ifi Field* Rozd> Newport. Mon, by 

Fmuk Sr Swash B C. F, Ward, John Francis Grows. 

Reed i Auumsn 3 jmw>n [Final EiMimna-tkoi], [AshpKcl 
PHitman igsiL {Dtitime&Qn in TAem), 211 Clifton R^ud, 
Aberdeen. Fro posed In J. A. O. All an. Robert G* W i ton * 
jnnr«, John W. ■ _ 

Richards : Francis Al'olstlts, MA.Oi#d [bpeaal Lxennma- 
lion], fro Tufioti Street, Wertmuiati*. S«W-i. 
by C. Hirtiscn Tmynscnd. Horace Farquhireon, b C. 

Rlhuell : Wii.uvku Hfil-CE [Speciui War ExamimriunJ, 70 
Victoria As-enue N„ Hamilton, Gnl,, Canada. Propoiecl 
by I 3 . Baker, Victor l\ Hfirahtnah, Percy E. Sobh* 
Rlixv : Herbert George [Special War EunniiiwuinTi], Foxton, 

Proposed by Arthur H. Hind, \\ ilLi&m M* 

Lowddh Ilovmtd H. Thomson, _ t 

RocHta; WlULtAM Jeu [Special War ExanimfliHUi], i*>S Stow 
Mill, Newport, Mon. proposed by W, Herbert HnbJ iy, 
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Illuminating Engineering in Relation 
to Architecture 

By LAWRENCE M. TYE, 


[ Read before the Royal Institute of British 

I N presenting this paper before your Institute 
it is my intention to indicate the rapid strides 
which have been made in Illuminating Engi¬ 
neering during quite recent years, and although 
it is impossible in one paper in any way com¬ 
pletely to cover the subject. I hope to show 
how it has developed and become an applied 
science, enabling light to be dealt with as a definite 
quuntitv, predetermined with exactitude, and no 
longer giving way to rule-of-thumb application. 

In order fully to realise the progress that has been 
made in Illuminating Engineering in recent years, it 
is interesting to review the changes which have taken 
place with our illumimints. 

In early history lighting was confined to die use 
of vegetable oils and animal tats, contained in open 
braziers. The next advance was the introduction of 
the candle, which remained with us through the 
middle ages and until die time of the introduction 
of petroleum. 

The early use of petroleum Wits followed by die 
introduction of gas lighting and the electric arc 
round about t he year s 809. but it was not until Swan 
andjEdi son's introduction of the electric glow-lamp 
in 1879 and Welsbach's discovery of incandescent 
mantles in 1883 that real progress began to be made. 

The success of gas and electricity as illuminarus, 
particularly with subsequent progress in their effi¬ 
ciency, has led to the enormous application of arti- 


Arekitats, Monday, 20 November 1922.] 

ficial lighting, and installations have been made in¬ 
discriminately. in many cases without any regard 
being paid to physiological requirements or its 
application to get the best effects, 

I n the first place this advancement in the efficiency 
of illuminants has brought with it such high values 
of intrinsic brilliancy or surface brightness that it 
has become positively dangerous .apart from discom¬ 
fort from the point of view of vision, to employ 
modern light sources without due precaution being 
taken to suppress glare, independently of light 
distribution. 

As an example, with our early oil lamps the in¬ 
trinsic brilliancy of the source was in the order of 
3-8 candles per square inch. In the case of the 
modern gas-filled electric lamp this figure has 
reached as high a value as 2,000 candles per square 
inch. This in contrast to the brightness of average 
white sky, which is given as in the order of 2 5 
candles per square inch. 

From this will be gathered the need for the 
judicious application of modern light sources and 
for suitable methods to be applied to suppress glare. 
This consideration brings us tu the fact that there 
is a correct standard ur intensity of illumination for 
any given class of service ; thus by under or over 
lighting a given area you produce an unnatural 
condition upon the eye with the result that eye 
strain and consequent fatigue set in. 


fi 
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These standards have been carefully collated by 
illuminating engineers, apenitnrs and specialists on 
eyesight, and a table closely complying with the 
following is generally to be found in the technical 
data issued by firms who specialise in I Humiliating 
Engineering* 

Tabu X. 
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■ - 
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■ ■> 
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yo 
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Light Good* 
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The necessity for correct lighting was early 
realised in important and official circles, and the 
bearing that it has on the welfare of the community. 
A good deal of the credit of this is due to the work 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, and the 
very active work of their Honorary Secretary, Mr, 
Leon Gastcr- 

One of the fina of their achievements was a 
thorough investigation into the lighting of schools 
and classrooms, under both daylight and artificial 
conditions. Their findings were given in the Illumi- 
tmiing Engirtter Journal, }uh\ 1913, and July, 1914. 

'This was followed by a thorough enquiry into the 
lighting of factories and workshops. 

In January, 1913, the Home Secretary formed a 
Committee, under the Chairmanshi p of Sir Richard 
Glazcbrook, Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, to enquire and report on 0 c con¬ 
ditions necessary for the adequate and suitable 
lighting of factories and workshops, having regard 
to the nature of the work carried on, and the pro¬ 
tection of the eyesight of the workers. 

This Committee issued its first report in 1913 
(CmtL 8,ooo} + This was a most complete investiga¬ 
tion and upwards of 4.000 readings were recorded 
in various factories with an illumination photo¬ 
meter, dealing both with day and artificial lighting. 

In this report it was recognised that good illumi¬ 
nation is essential to the heaTth.safety and efficiency 
of the worker, and evidence on these points was 
given. 

The relation between proper lighting and the 
avoidance of accidents was particularly cmphasised. 

Records of accidents throughout the year show 
that they are most common during the dark winter 
months, and especially does this apply to persons 
falling. 
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This first report specified certain minimum values 
of illumination desirable in the interests of safety 
and general convenience, irrespective of that needed 
for the actual carrying out of the work. 

In the Committee's second report, issued in June, 
n)2i (Cmd. 1418), there is a special recommenda¬ 
tion in regard to the avoidance of glare. They 
advise that: 

" Every' light source, excepting one of tow bright¬ 
ness, batswing burner or paraffin flame), within 
a distance of 10O ft. from any person employed, 
shall be so shaded that no part of the filament mantle 
or flame shall be distinguishable through the shade 
unless it be so placed that the angle between the 
line from the eye to an unshaded part of the source 
and a horizontal plane is not less than 20% or in 
the case of any person employed at a distance of 
6 feet or less from the source, not less than 30“ 

These requirements will be found to be met by 
the best types of modern reflectors designed so that 
the lamp filament has its focal point Well within 
the reflector. 

In the third report, issued in March, 1522 
(Cmd. 1686), the question of working illumi nation 
is considered. The Committee gives a schedule 
dividing up the various operations and indicates the 
intensities that should be provided. 

Having very' briefly considered the attitude of the 
Government on matters relating to illumination, it 
is now my intention to show the basic principles of 
illuminating engineering. 

Table 2 gives definitions for a number of terms 
most frequently referred to in illuminating engi¬ 
neering. 

Tabus 11. 

Dtfimtiom . 

Tht Candle Fowtr ii the unii of inttiMtty aflighh 

Mean lioriMnial Camllc Power fM.H-CJ 1 .) i» ihc average 
cyrnUfi power jji vctl of in a honlWMt^l plane flboiil 4 lamp w nose 

Viis h vertical . . , . 

Morn Weal Candle Power {M J5.C.F-) i* the mc.m of the 
candle power* iu a]I directiona about a lamp. 

ms.c.p.=i“ L r er,m 

isfc 

Foot Candle i* the unit of intensity of iHumJofltiofi= 

Candle 

Ihifeifscc* 

Ulmcfi in the unit of quantity or flux of Sight- On® Luntfn 
pf iight in the quuntiiy producing one foot camfil* idtcniity 
iIUjtoi nation OWt an unis of one square fool. 

Total FlUi {Liimeii^= M-S C.P.Xii^ 
l nUJtiem = Foot Candid X Square F«l * 

We will defer a detailed explanation of these until 
the showing of the lantern slides. 


To study a light source intelligently it h necessary 
to have before us a light distribution or photometric 
curve in order to show the exact manner in which 
the light rays are distributed. This is so important 
that [ should like to urge that no lighting unit be 
seriously considered unless this data is made avail¬ 
able. 

One method of obtaining these photometric 
turves i$ by taking measurements at the various 
angles through the vertical axis of a light source. 

j-'ig, i gives such curves for the ring filament anti 
zig-zag filament gas-filled lamps respectively, 

11 will be noted that the major portion of the h ghi 
is emitted in the angled 30° each side of the hori¬ 
zontal, which in the us u si I way would be absorbed 
by the avails and ceiling. 

Dividing the total light into three equal angle 
zones of fro each we get approximately : 

zs per cent, of the total lijjht W ven fttwn O-fto* from ihv Ver- 
tiou. 

50 per C1M1. of the foyil lichl j^ivcti from ta-iso' from the 
vc meal. 

25 per cent, of the Wlrtl Ujfht pvert from ii^Tflo n from the 
vertical i 

With direct lighting the only useful light is that 
given between 0-60 degrees other than by reflection 
from walls and cei ling. Therefore tusi ng a bare lamp 
with dark surroundings only 25 cent, of the total 
light would be usefully employed. 

It will therefore he seen what a great field there is 
for efficient lighting by the use of correctly designed 
reflectors. 

There are «n the main three methods applied to 
the lighting of interiors, i.e ., direct, sc mi-in direct, 
and indirect. 

Direct lighting will first be considered, as it is 
unquestionably the most efficient, and results can 
be prc-determined with extreme accuracy. This 
method is at least dependent upon favourable sur¬ 
roundings, i,e., those leaving a high co-effieient of 
reflection. 

By direct lighting with prismatic reflectors it is 
possible to redirect 75 per cent, of the total light 
immediately to your working plane, whilst trans¬ 
mitting in addition 20 per cent, for the illumination 
of walls and ceiling. . . 

In general practice with direct lighting it is found 
that at least three distinct and definite types of light 
distribution are necessary. These, for distinction, 
arc usually termed extensive, intensive, and 
focussing. 
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The extensive type reflectors are required for the 
lighting of low buildings, or where the distance be¬ 
tween the points is rather great. The correct spacing 
ratio, t.e. % distance apart to height, for this type re¬ 
flector, is 2 to t for the attainment of uniform light* 
ing, Thus for points spaced fc say, 18 feet apart, the 
correct height would be q feet above the plane you 
are illuminating, which is usually 2 feet 6 inches 
above the floor level. 

The intensive type reflectors are required for the 
illumination of buildings with average ceiling 
heights and spacings. The correct ratio in this case 
tor uniform lighting is to 1, thus for the example 
cited above* i.e* t 18 feet spacing, the correct height 
would be feet* 

The focussing type reflectors are required for the 
lighting of buildings having high ceilings. In addi¬ 
tion they are employed for the efficient lighting of 
huildmgg with galleries, where the low’ mounting of 
light units would bring them into the direct range 
of vision. In other cases the focussing type is used 
where concealed lighting effects are aimed at. 

Particularly are focussing type units necessary in 
the case of factory lighting w ith overhead travelling 
cranes. In practice it is generally desirable to adopt 
as high a mounting height as possibly consistent, of 
course, with reasonable accessibility. By doing this 
you reduce the liability of glare, and the extern to 
which shadows are reduced in consequence is 
particularly noticeable. This latter point is 
emphasised in school lighting where you get a 
rising floor IcveL 

For exceptional purposes, such as highly localised 
lighting, shop windows which are narrow in rela¬ 
tion to their height, even more concentrating re¬ 
flectors than those coming under the heading ol 
focussing are required. 

Now in adopting these greater mounting heights 
ft does not follow that the lighting efficiency of an 
installation suffers in consequence. 

In order to cover 12 feet at a height of h feet the 
%ht rays need to be collected into a zone of 45°* 
Again, to cover the same distance at a height of 
S feet the light rays need to be collected into a 
fconc approximately jdT*. Agaim to cover the same 
distance at a height of 12 feet* the light rays arc 
concentrated into as small a zone as Zo\ hut in 
each case with a corresponding increase in the 
end-on candle-power. 

This b the reason why the illumination intensities 
arc the same in either of the three cases cited above** 


It 9$ now as well to consider the various media 
available for the control of light, and to see how far 
they may be expected to comply w r ith the require¬ 
ments as set out above. 

From the point of view of efficiency and flexibility 
of control, also for complete conformity with the 
fundamental laws of optics, we will first consider 
prismatic glass reflectors. These reflectors are de¬ 
signed cm the principle of total reflection and by 
modification in the contour it is possible to obtain 
any type of light distribution from extensive to 
extremely concerttracing* 

The definite character in which these results are 
achieved will be seen on reference to Fig. 2. 



Opalescent glassware, whilst giving good diffu¬ 
sion, has not such complete control of the light. 
Incident ruy* on reaching the opal surface are 
mostly broken up and scattered more or less equally 
in all directions. Thus whilst the contour of an 
opalescent reflector may be varied as much aa is de¬ 
sired, it does not appreciably affect its final light 
distribution curve, which remains of a general 
character, 

Vitreous enamelled reflectors suffer from the 
Same defect, that alteration in contour does not 
appreciably alter the character of the final light dis- 

* [-or 4 (kl.isUui (xplirnatiou irf UutrihutKUl a mi retire 

factor* refer fcl The ui Modern CommcrdaS Building* 

-L-ndqdtfnjt Principle*. 1 by Capft. K- Stroud, ArM Upturn I 
JfMrmit 4 January t?iz* 
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tri button curves which limits thtir application in 
practice for most efficient lighting. 

Sbmi-Innrect Lighting, 

Sc mi-indirect lighting units comprise a trans- 
lucent dish made af opalescent glass, prismatic glass, 
or alabaster. They send most of the light to the 
ceiling, from which it is reflected downwards, but a 
certain percentage passes through the units itself„ 
depending upon the density of the medium. 

This method of lighting must of necessity be more 
wasteful than direct lighting, considered from the 
point of view of energy, seeing that the ceiling has 
to he convened into a secondary source. The re¬ 
flection co-efficient for a good white ceiling is 
82 per cent., which immediately creates an absorp¬ 
tion independent of that of the unit itself. 

In semi-in direct lighting, therefore p it is necessary 
for its successful application that the ceiling? are 
made as light in colour as possible, also that they 
arc plain surfaces, as free from obstruction as 
possible. 

[1 is desirable to bear in mind subsequent de¬ 
terioration of a ceiling w ith age, which naturally has 
a bearing on the maintenance of the efficiency of 
this system. 

The system should not, of course, be applied to 
situations with roof lights, etc., otherwise a very 
heavy loss will result. 

An important point, also, is the relation of the 
height of a building to the spacing of points with 
semi-indirect lighting. 

As I he light is reflectedin a diffused manner from 
the ceiling, and depends upon the latter tor :Es 
efficiency, it i* obvious that the greater the height 
the leaser will he the quantity of light rays which 
ultimately reach the working surface, 

1 submit t hut the use of a ceiling as a reflector is 
unscientific and the result unbalanced, for the 
reason that attention can best be concentrated upon 
a given object when it is well illuminated and the 
surroundings are not made to predominate. 

The latter point is accentuated in the case of 
totally indirect lighting, where the source appears 
as an opaque body. 

Semi-indirect lighting came into prominence in 
the early days of the gas-filled lamp* The latter 
having a much higher intrinsic brilliancy than rhe 
former metal filament lamps, they required greater 
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diffusion. In many cases this was overcome by the 
wholesale application of opalescent bowk, but the 
inefficiency of this method immediately took away 
the benefits that should otherwise have been derived 
from the increased Candle-pow er which these lamps 
made available. 

On investigation it will be found that large 
numbers of sc mi “indirect lighting installations arc 
being replaced by more efficient means, and in my 
opinion the solution rests in a return to units of a 
direct character, but offering* a higher degree of 
diffusion* 

Illuminating engineer? have been working for 
some time now towards ibis ideal, and already 
several most promising new units have been made 
avai labte. 

It is, however, in such matters that illuminating 
engineers would welcome a closer co-operation with 
the architectural profession. We find, in so many 
cases where theory would indicate a satisfactory 
procedure, it k made impossible b\ Esthetic con¬ 
siderations. An example to my mind at the moment 
is in church lighting. There has been considerable 
activity of late in raising the standard of lighting in 
such buildings. 

Ft *r 1 he effici e n 1 1 r ca Lmern o f s ueh 1 uteri or? illumi¬ 
nating engineer? find immense advantage in placing 
their light Units in the centre of arches, adopting 
chain suspension from the apices. By doing 
ihis the lighting of the nave and side aisles is 
practically shadow less. On this procedure, from the 
architect's point of view T there seem to be two lines 
of thought In some cases we arc left to our judg¬ 
ment, in others we find ourselves in a hornets' nest. 
I fed* therefore + that we should greatly benefit by 
the views of architects on such points. 

Before passing on to a few lantern slides showing 
so me practical a pp I i c&ti o ns o f il 10mi nail n g engineer¬ 
ing, I would just like to mention that the present is 
a n age 1. > f spec Mis a tion * h is t m pass i blc far an archi - 
tcet to be fully conversant with all the latest appli¬ 
cations of lighting, nor is it necessary, seeing that 
any firm engaged in illuminating engineering 
would be only too happy to place before architects 
their experience* and assist in the drawing up of 
their lighting schemes Jn most cases without obliga¬ 
tion, It places no restrictions upon the architect— 
actually it might relieve him of considerable anxiety 
and trouble, in addition to which lie has the cer¬ 
tainly of good results. 


1LLUMINATING ENGINEERING 

Discussion 

m 

THE PRESIDENT. MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR 


SirjOPN HERBERT PARSONS, K.ILC.S, (Presi¬ 
dent o f the f I lu mi uaii ng Engineeri ng Soei cly ) : M r, Pre- 
si dent, ladies .md gentlemen* l have great pleasure in 
naming a vole of thanks to Mr. Tye for his very 
illuminating paper, h has been full of good material, 
and it has been well illustrated. At the same time, 
much as it give? me pleasure to move this vote of 
thanks, I feel almost more inclined to move a vote of 
thanks, on behalf of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, to the Royal institute for devoting an evening 
tn this subject, which is of great Importance > not only 
to the illuminating engineer* but also to the architect* 

J feel in a false position on this occasion, for although 
I am President of the Society of Illuminating Engineer^ p 
I am not an illuminating engineer i t am an ophthalmic 
surgeon, and, as such, 1 know very lit fie about illumi¬ 
nating engineering,, and very little about architecture, 
Hut I think perhaps my position enables me to visualise 
to some extent the attitude of the architect towards illu¬ 
minating engineering, better than if I were simply an 
illuminating engineer. Speaking out of the fulness of 
my ignorance on both subjects, 1 think the tradition* of 
.architecture have been derived principally from the 
South and East . from Greece and Rome, and later 
from Italy, They are all countries where there is an 
excess of tight, and the architecture of those countries 
SMim designed to keep out the light. Judging by 
domestic architecture in England i n past centuries, and 
also On the Cmidncnt* the principle of keeping out light 
seem* to have been very 1 admirably followed out, and it 
is only in comparatively recent times that the provision 
of light inride dwellings lias been fully appreciated ; 
them has been amongst architects, I presume, a new 
orientation of thought with regard to the problems of 
light interiors in domestic and other buildings in our 
climate. The attitude of the architect towards these 
problems, 1 take it, is that his subject is applied art, ana 
That that of the illuminating engineer is applied science, 
Him- is great diversity of opinion with regard to the 
relative status of these two attitudes. My Opinion is 
that applied art must also be applied science, and that 
they will eventually become one ; because one of the 
criteria of the best art is fitness for the purpose for 
"which itis designed, Therefore, there is a much neater 
relationship between these two things than is usually 
felt ai the present time. 

In this re-orientation of the architects’ attitude toward 
the lighting of building interiors there has arisen also 
die great new feature of artificial lighting, which has 
made such strides in recent times- The desirability of 
the co-operario£i of architects and Illuminati ng engineers 


seems to me to be a point which d**es not require any 
proof ; it is an absolutely dear and simple thing. I fed 
that the illuminating engineers have rather pushed the 
matter into the purview of the architects. Rut the ad¬ 
vantage which is m Ixr obtained is nnt one-sided ; it 
seerni to me that the advantage of co-operation bet wcctl 
architects and illuminating engineer* would be as great, 
jT nut greater, from the point of view of the til urn mating 
engineer. It is possible that if architects took more 
interest in the lighting fittings of the interiors of build¬ 
ings* we might be spared some of the monstrosities 
which are ji present to be seen, and we might less Fre¬ 
quently find beautifully designed and proportioned 
buildings spoilt by hideous fitting*. The question of 
lighting buildings secrru to me essentially one which cun 
be submitted to experimental investigation before the 
building is pul up* The use of models and experi¬ 
mental rooms, like those which haw been erected at the 
National Physical Laboratory, might possibly be nf 
extreme utility to architects. 1 think the architect would 
*core eiiurm4Jii-.lv if in his designing he would make tlie 
lighting part of his scheme in a way he has nut always 
done in the past. Acting, as I did, ran the Factory Light¬ 
ing Committee of the Home Office, I learned much 
a hunt lighting. One feature which came out was, l hat in 
illumination ilitrc arc two great factors ; one general, 

I he other local, itlumi nation. The matter of general 
illumination particularly is one w hich affects architects* 
designs in a very special sense* li Is quite feasible ibai 
the lighting arrangements for general illumination, if 
they were designed by the architect in combi tuition with 
the illuminating engineer, might be made to enhance 
the beauty of his design, arid provide a light which 
would be satisfactory, and which I should !>c able t*i 
criticise at a later stage as being cither hygienic ^r iwm- 
hygienic, os the case might he* 
r Mr, W, R, RAWLINGS {Past President of the Elec¬ 
trical Contractor^ Association) in seconding the Reso¬ 
lution said : Sir John Parsons has spoken on so many of 
my points that my part in the programme is thereby 
considerably shortened. L do feel, however, that there 
is a still closer association wanted between the archi¬ 
tect's fittings and the illu minuting engineers. ’The pic¬ 
tures we have had before ns this evening illustrated 
rather loo much of the engineering side of the question, 
and too little of the architectural r The architect puts up 
a beautiful; building, he designs for the natural source of 
light with great care, and with beauty, and then he 
leaves the building for someone to come along, perhaps 
the electrical eon tract or or the illuminating engineer, 
snd their only concern with regard to the building is 
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ho* best to light it. In the early days. 1 think, the archi¬ 
tect used to study carefully the best fittings to suit the 
building. U'q haw, in London and elsewhere, makers 
who give special study to the art of providing fittings 
suits hie for a building. Where they so often fail is that 
the fittings give sn little light. " But, 1 ' they say. 1 after 

all, they are beautiful. When the lighting engineer 
comes along he says lie cares nothing for beauty, but 
only for the science of lighting. Whal is wanted is a 
kind of combined brain, or brat its, say, the lecturer 
to-night, Mr. Gasier, and the President of this 
Institution ; and I think that if chose genilcmcn 
could work in combination we should have a different 
aspect in artificial illumination from that which 
we have to-day. Again, architects to-day- bum to design 
buildiOgs to be used with artificial lighting. We have 
found, since illumination has developed, that improve¬ 
ments have taken place under streets ; I think some of 
the most comfortable comers are notv to be found in 
what used to be cellars under the street pavements, and 
iltai has l>ecn due entirely to improvements in artificial 
lighting in conjunction with architecture. Therefore, 
the architect, of necessity, must consider and reconsider 
the plans he used to prepare of old, in w hich the lighting 
was insufficient for either work or pleasure. 1 am aware 
that there ate many difficulties in the way, due to anti¬ 
quity and prejudice. Take the case of the billiard table : 

1 do not think any illuminating engineer has ever suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing a billiard player that it is only 
necessary to illuminate the table and shield the player's 
eyes from (he light • the billiard player must have a 
shade 20 inches in diameter, it must have an angle which 
is the same for a gas burner, and it must he 27 inches 
from the table-cloth, and the lights must be spaced in 
the same sort of way, best known to the pi aver. Do 
what you will, nothing will induce the billiard player to 
use anything but those peculiar green cardboard shades 
‘—covered with silk if you like, but they must be card- 
hoard i n$j de. ' I hu t is 1 ypi cal of many 'cases w Itere 1 he 

user wants a particular form of light, 

1 am in accord with the lecturer when he sa vs he does 
not agree with the whole of the light being derived fmm 
the ceiling ; personally, l think it is a mistake. Direct 
illumination is right and proper, provided always the 
light is property screened from the ryes. 

It only remains for me 10 second* as I have much 
pleasure in doing, the vote of thanks to Mr.Tve for his 
paper this evening. 

Mr. HURST SEAGER [/‘j ; The title «f t h c 
paper is a fascinating one '* Illuminating Engin¬ 
eering in Relation to Architecture "—but I fear < iur 
lecturer bos tint lived op tu his title. He has dw elt in his 
paper, in a most interesting wav, it is true, only on the 
engineering aspect; hi* paper is notable for what he 
b« left out, bearing in mind the title he lias chosen. 

T he artistic conception of lighting in reference to archl- 
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lecture has been omitted, for the only note on thc 
lighting of a building in an artistic way is that in which 
he refers to the lighting of churches, where be hang* his 
lamp from the apex of the arch, and he says that on that 
account they sometimes find themselves in a hornets’ 
nest. May l venture to hope they will be in a hornets' 
nest every time if they illuminate their churches in that 
way r \\ bat we want to do, as architects, is to work in 
co-operation with illuminating engineers to produce 
artistic effects; our requirements being known, we 
should be able implicitly to trust the illuminating en¬ 
gineer to carry them out. 

I was glad to sec that a beginning has been made 
in our Abbey by the use of concealed lighting in the 
chance 1. 1 hope jr will he carried further, for 

it is the glory of the whole interior we want to reveal 
by artistic illumination, but it must he illuminated in 
such a manner that it shall be an excellent example 11 of 
that art which concealcth art.” Xot the slightest pro¬ 
portion of those who visit Westminster see the glories of 
it, for they never look up. The glory of Westminster 
Abbey lies not at the Boor level, not in the mass of monu¬ 
ments—these have an entirely different interest, It lies 
far above the level of thc eye. We need to illuminate 
the Abbey in such a wav that thc eve would tie drawn 
irresistibly upwards. 

I do not want the mystery of the building t<> be 
destroyed. 1 would not rob it of that magnificent inter¬ 
mingling of gloom and splendour of hue which can be 
seen at any time that thc sun is shining within it ‘and 
it doe* shine here sometimes ! But if the Abbey were 
illuminated in this way it would be a revelation tu Lon¬ 
doner*—a joy to all visitors. 

1 was at'Constantinople last year, and, under the 
charge at a I urktsli soldier, spent many days in photo¬ 
graphing Santa Suphia ; and as I stood there I could not 
help thinking what a splendid thing it would lie if it 
were lighted, as it should be, by rays of light thrown into 
(be dome. Now, 1 here are many lights on a level with thc 
eye—primitive electric lamps, which i> n |v dazzle ; and 
the beauty of the building disappears when these are 
lighted. The interior cannot he well seen in the day¬ 
time, ticcausr there are so many windows of clear glass 
tn all direction* ; hut with the possibility nf lighting it 
by electricity all the glories of that beautiful building 
would lie revealed. And soil might be in the interior uf 
St. Paul s. 
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rr-- « £ *- iiiiwTi on from any Nlumiiaaiit 

equally in all direction*, and if we had in the centre uf 
the dome of St. Paul * a large shielded light, the surface 

oft be dome would be evenly illuminated and a beautiful 

cited tircuttu. 


a r c n dr °P fror " *** considcra- 
uun f the lighting of these poetic examples down to 

shop windows. In all our principal streets one sees the 
great advance which ha* been made in the art of dreJ 
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in£ shop windows, and here tlte electrical engineer has 
made them things of beauty at night. But he ha* omit¬ 
ted to notice that the masked Lights, which our lecturer 
referred to, are seen by reflection in the glass partition 
which divides the shop from the window* in many cases 
quite destroying the effect he wished to gain, for this 
reflecting light is irritating. It could easily be made to 
disappear by slightly inclining the glass in the screen, 
or, better perhaps, by lowering :j curtain over the glass 
at night r Daylight conditions need to be brought into 
harmony with the artificial lighting At night the 
spectator stands in a comparatively dark space, and 
ift looking into the brilliantly lighted window, but 
in the daytime these shop windows, wine 1 1 arc so 
perfect at night* are, if dark goods are displayed, 
nothing but mirrors advertising often the details of the 
window cm the opposite side of the road. That could 
he uttered by taking care that in the daytime ab<? there 
should be a flood of light—natural light—sent into the 
hack of the window by reflecting glass, or other means, 
so that in the daytime, as at night, the interior of the 
window should be a more brilliantly lighted space than 
thui in w hich the spectator stands, 

t must not enter m detail into the lighting of picture 
galleries, a subject w hich I have studied fur many years; 
l tape a special evening will be devoted to it at some 
other tune* But one thing I must metuiun, for it is 
urgent and might be repeated at any moment. The 
lighting engineer has been lately a! work in our National 
Portrait Gallery. In one narrow gallery in which the 
piciLire* cannm be sefln at all during the day electric 
lighting has been installed. Here was a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity to make use of the electric light in such a way 
rimt Hr- beauty of the pictures could be realised. But 
<hc engineer put along this narrow gallery eight such 
lamps as yon hitvc in this room, sending rhe flood of 
ught down on the spectator. It is the most elementary 
Principle in regard to gallery lighting that the spectator 
8 hall l*e in the shade and the lights shall be shielded, 
Bin here the special or is brilliantly lighted and strongly 
reflected in every picture, ami the whole of the lights 
iire reflected over and over again in the most maddening 
W A V It makes one almost despair of any advance luring 
ui^de when we find, after the scientific basis ha* 
hfen laid down, and the result* of scientific experi¬ 
ments published, that illuminating engineers should 
•Ivc gone to this gajicrv and produced such a lament¬ 
able result, 

l submit that what is required is that in any one 
blanch of the work all workers should be brought into 
touch ; at present, in this casc f we have illuminating 
tmgtncers studying the question and publishing the 
re-mb in their journal p which the architects never see, 

he .architects study it from their point of view and 
publish it in their journals, and the illuminating en¬ 
gineers titver $ec il. We hire also directors of museums 


studying the question of lighting and publishing the 
results in their journal—which none of us sec. All 
views thus expressed on any otic subject should be 
noted, and some publication should give s full index to 
these various contributions, nor only in the journals 
mentioned, but through nil sources^ so that each of us 
may reap the advantage of the studies made by ill 
workers, and thus unitedly progress mwards the goal 
we wish to reach, 

Mr, L. CASTER (Hon. Secretary, Illuminating En¬ 
gineering Society); At this laic hour, sir p I must not 
detain you with many remarks,but I cannot help voicing 
the opinion of members uf our Society, from the Presi¬ 
dent downwards, that it is a great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of coining before this Institute and by tug 
before you the plea that we like architects to come and 
help us. 

When the Illuminating Engineers" Society w,is 
formed, in 1909, our constitution allowed equal repre- 
filiation on the Council to allied bodies, and there is 
one vacancy on our Council, and that i* for an architect. 
I have written to the Royal Institute asking them to 
honour m by electing a representative for our Council, 
as the Electrical Engineer*, the Gas Engineers, and the 
Ophthalmologic jI Society have done. That invitation 
was not accepted on behalf of thh Institute ; they said 
they would semi a representative w hen there was a sub¬ 
ject which interested them. To-night that matter k no 
longer left in doubt, and we hope the vacant chair on the 
Council will be filled by your worthy President. It h 
only by the exchange of views that we can learn wluit i* 
wanted, and, equally important* what is not wanted. 
What is required is .1 proper exchange of views between 
the user, I he producer, the architect* and the npthalmn- 
logiaf. To-night we are privileged to be here with you, 
and I atn glad to ta able u> congratulate Mr. Tye on his 
excellent paper* 1 am not ton young to teach, nor too old 
to learn* and I have come here to say one or two things 
which 1 should like to bring to your notice. 

fft 1910 it wa? my privilege to write an article on rhe 
liphtingof drapers** hop window?. J was abused by every 
draper in the country, who said if I were a window- 
dresser I would know Itetter. Any fool can sell what a 
person wants ; the cleverness in salesmanship 10 in sel¬ 
ling w hat a person dots not want. What you waul is to 
attract the probable buyer to the window. During the 
war there were air-raids* and the police said " No lights 
can be allowed/ 1 The reply was, 41 But I must rarrv on 
my business. 1 ' ” You can d" it by keeping your light 
inside your window .” Light the goods* do not have 
1 he light so that it plays on the eyes. Architects have 
paid great attention to shop windows in France, We 
have learned what the defects are, and it will be the 
object of the Illuminating Engineering Society to im¬ 
prove the lighting 11s time goes on. My next point is a 
very important one. In the olden limes we locked upon 
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light as a desirable thing per se* But light is fear the pur¬ 
pose of making other things visible.^ If you go to a pic¬ 
ture gallery, it is the picture you want lighted, you do 
not want to sec the light, nor its reflection. We want the 
architect to tel) us exactly what it is he wishes to be made 
visible, then we will design the fittings accordingly; it 
is for you to co-operate with us in providing the right 
kind of light. 

The PRESIDENT : 1 ilo not propose to add Any¬ 
thing to this discussion> except this : that we architects 
arc entirely favourable to the instruction, which has been 
given to-night, and we are very thankful forit. If it ever 
turns out, in the conferences between architects* illu¬ 
minating engineers and upthalmologi^ts that we do not 
appear to be entirely at onc.it ts partly because ihe archi¬ 
tect realises that one of the functions of light is to pro¬ 
duce shadow ; that was once hinted at in the lecturer's 
most able address. It wi]l be wise for us to find out, 
Under the advice uf our scientific helpers, how we can 
get the effective shade without loss of efficiency in lights 
rng. And it is wise for u£ to know though some times 
we arc extravagant in the matter of light it is wise for 
us to know what we arc losing and how 1 w fc e kise it. At 
present we deal with light as if it were water ; wc do noc 
realise the cost of it. Economy in lire and lighting is a 
subject on which the architect hits much to learn, and it 
is because of that 1 welcome the lecture we have had 
to-night* It has furnished me with a good deal of know ¬ 
ledge I had not before* and 1 have pleasure in putting 
to you the vote of thanks. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TYE (in reply) : I have to lhank you fW your 
kind reception nf my paper. With regard to reflections 
from shop windows, this certainly is an objection, but 
in many cases it can be overcome by a light muslin 
curtain placed between the lighting units and the glass. 
In another ease, light etched glass itself can lie used,, 
wish the etching on the side nearest the pkte-glass 
window; tlilrv has minimised the objection to some 
extent. 

In the case of the National Portrait Gallery, I do not 
know whether illuminating engineers as a body have 
been unfairly dealt with in Mr. Seager's remarks p but 
it may easily l« that illuminating engineer were not 
consulted at all. The state of things is that anyone, 
from the plumber upwards, b entitled to buy Osram 
lamps and insial them and to call himself an electrical 
contractor ; and it m much the same with illuminator 
engineering. The latter is a comparatively new subject, 
and because of that it probably has not yet that wide 
application that you might associate with electrical 
contracting* 

Mr. P, j, WALD RAM, Licentiate Member of Council 
of Tile Illuminating Engineering Society, has sent 
the following communication : 


May it be permitted to one who has for many years 
been an ardent student of illumination , m all its aspects, 
to express regret at the extremely narrow’ view which 
the paper takes of that wide and interesting subject ^ 
which is* to architects especially, also an extremely 
important arse. 

It is t l suggest, most unfortunate that the author, 
instead of dealing with ill u mi nation, should have dealt 
exclusively with certain methods of obtaining it. Still 
more unfortunate is it that these methods should have 
fjcen illustrated, I think exclusively, by the practice of 
one firm ; as if one would illustrate the relation of 
wood-carving to architecture by describing the chisels 
used by one eminent craftsman* 

The architect, as the responsible ma&ier-craftsman, 
is not &o much concerned with tools, thenretical or 
practical, as with the result. He is concerned with 
i I Elimination in iis utilitarian, hygienic aiul aesthetic 
aspects. The xnimitise uf lighting he can leave to those 
whom he employs to give him such illumination as he 
specifics* He should, of course, be able to specify the 
intensity in foot-candles which he requires, and to 
measure that intensity + lie is also concerned with Its 
colour* direct arid reflected, with its contrasts no less 
than with its uniformity p with the depth of its shadows, 
iis freedom from glare and its effect upon that capri¬ 
cious and apparently unreasonable combination, tins 
human eye and mind. He is concerned with its broad 
utilitarian aspects of first, emt and running cost, and its 
a ui Labi lily for the varying requirements of human 
induslrv ; and he must not be unmindful of its hygienic 
aspect, glare or eye-strain being to him the result of 
had crararti i riflhip, which he must not and trill not 
hate at any price. 

Nor are his interests confined merely to artificial 
tight, any more than they are restricted to any one form, 
such as filament or gas-filled lamps. Gas is a worthy 
rival of electricity, and rapid advances are being made 
in the use nf daylight lamps, the light from which should 
pif^css all ibe main physical characteristics of daylight, 
and mil merely the same spectrum, as was stated in 
explanation of one of the slides. Wc know of their 
adoption in draper** shops and manufacturers* test 
rooms, but they are also coming into use elsewhere, in 
art schools, for instance. They may prove to involve 
Jess eye-strain,and become the standard artificial iflu- 
miuant. Daylight itself, with the photometry of which 
1 have been more particularly associated, is to the archi¬ 
tect really a form of illumination, his windows being 
the lamps. He nerds not only data of the hour* of sun¬ 
light to be expected to enter any window, but of the 
light From that window on dull or wet days, and over 
or beside obstructions. The photometer will tell him 
w p hat he has got when ihe building* arc completed. It 
will not tell him what he is going to get. 
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h may be said that in the foregoing there is sufficient 
to occupy several evenings, and that the author was 
wise to limit his scope. Possibly that is so ; but on the 
other hand, a Paper ihat might convey the impression 
that the ait and science of illumination—For it is both— 
can consist of a few elementary formula: and some tools, 
means even more than a lost opportunity of securing 
the sympathetic co-operation of architects ; it gives an 
unfair start to an utterly false impression. 

Much data on the subjects which I have indicated is 
o| comparatively recent growih—much fntirc awaits 
research ; and it is hoped that architects will in in¬ 
creasing numbers avail themselves of the labours of 
member* of the Illuminating Engineering Society and 
will assist in those labours. That Society is by no means 
composed entirely of engineers i some of its members 
are scientists or physicists; some, like iu president, 
arc ophthalmic surgeons ; others are architects, l he 
Society studies broad result* and the best me arts of 
obtaining them. It collates information from all over 
The world. It welcomes new’ methods and toots h but it 
also criticises them very freely. 

In many ways it might assist architects by indicating 
the extent tif knowledge which exists at any time with 
respect to any given problem, such as daylight lamps* 
the natural and artificial lighting of hospitals * ctn emus* 
churches* factories„ etc., in order ituit the architect may 
ascertain whether reliable data exist which he can use, 
or, If he must rely wholly on Ills own judgment, 
whether any boundaries have been set to die problem, 
so shat his labour may be minimised. 

The illuminating engineer can help him, but that as 
all* If lie tries to abrogate to himself the position of the 
architect, she latter will inevitably fall back upon rule 
of thumb and common &ense r and do the best he can by 
himself. An4 it will not be a very bad best either ; for 
by the time that a mnn "f trained observation i£ satisfied 
(and there will be n0 final payment until he is) diene 
will not 1 *g very much to grumble at. 

His met hud* of predetermining results may stem 
rather crude and elementary to the engineer, and he 
may make mistakes ; but the very crudity and sim¬ 
plicity of hi* menial deductions will probably protect 
him from any very glaring mis lakes. The very slowness 
°f trial and error methods may be his salvation, whereas 
the rapidity of more scientific methods applied to a new 
and partially explored subject may easily invite disaster, 
L n fortunately, when an ill u mi Tinting engineer makesa 
mistake, It h almost bound to be a Kfc glaring rt out, in 
?* j me directions at least, and generally in all. 

Scientific methods of calculation must necessarily 
depend for their accuracy upon accurate data, atul wise 
illuminating engineers recognise, of course, that we are 
greatly in need of more and better data, if only lo correct 
figures which were hurried prematurely i nto print in the 
early days, and have been copied and quoted wholesale. 


Take, for example, the familiar American table of 
artificial illuminations which, aa the paper states, appears 
in the catalogues, though not, I believe, in the practice 
of many firms, I have often wondered whatever could 
have induced its compiler to recommend so many 
values which arc so greatly in excess of what people 
need, or even uf what they could endure* Too much 
artifidal illumination can be far worse than too little, 
for our eyes are only accustomed to take in very mode¬ 
rate intensities of light. The illuminations of daylight 
are enormous, and they vary enormously, but the iris 
diaphragm of the eye stops them all down to a small 
amount, probably two nr three foot-candles. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the iris diaphragm docs nni work properly under 
artificial light* and we only need high illuminations such 
as 4 to to foot Handles when viewing substances or 
fabrics which reflect only a small proportion of the 
light falling on them—dark cloths, for instance. Ob¬ 
ject ure not seen by the light thrown on to them, but by 
that which they reflect back into the eye. 

If the 5 foot-randies recommended were adopted in 
elementary school classrooms, where slightly glazed 
paper was in use, the school medical officer would have 
his hand^ full. 

The Committee nf the Society of Illuminating Engi¬ 
neers, which investigated school lighting very c\hada¬ 
tively some years ago p restricted its recommendations lo 
a minimum of _ foor -candles, and even in America a 
minimum of x\ foot-candles Is now suggested. 

Genera! offices with the 5 foot-candles recommended 
may exist, but I have not yet discovered them, whereas 
rooms with half that quantity seem excellent. Ask a 
draughtsman to work on tracing doth under an ilhi^ 
minnrion of 5 to to foot-candles as recommended; he 
will ittsmediately tie a handkerchief round the bulb or 
rig up a translucent paper screen. 

The must recent recommendations of the Home 
Office Committee on Factory Lighting are 3 f(mt- 
eu 1 idles for fine w^rk arid 5 fool-candle* for very fine 
work. The list in the paper recommends 5 to io for 
fine work. 

T would venture to suggest that before embodying tit 
a specification any value from this tahle an architect 
should compare it with some installation of known In¬ 
tensity ; or, better still, find one which pleases him and 
measure 11 with Ids own photometer. 

Architects and scientists are both aiming at the same 
goal—viz., illumination which shall satisfy the human 
eye* In this the trained judgment of architects should 
be invaluable* especially if they would acquire the 
habit of using photometers for recording the intensities 
which satisfy their trained judgment, recognising and 
noting contrasting surroundings which might lend to 
affect or prejudice the result. But before they cnii 
do this there must be cheaper and simpler photo¬ 
meters. 
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The R.I.B.A. War Memorial 

UNVEILING CEREMONY RY LOUD CRAWFORD, 


On Monday the aaih, at 3 p,m. T the Earl uf 
Crawford and Raicarres [fhm, FcUow\ unveiled the 
War Memorial Tablet, containing the names of 23a 
members amt students of the Institute who laid 
down their lives during the Great War. The me- 
mo rial, a bronze tablet on which are inscribed the 
names of the fallen soldiers, is attached to the wall 
to the riff hi of the entrance to the Institute gLilleries, 

Lord Crawford Wflfl received by rile Presidcntt 
Mr, Paul Waterhouse, the Past-President, Mr. John 
W. Simpson (who was the Assessor in the competi¬ 
tion for the War Memorial), the Vice-Presidents 
and the Hon. Secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. John W. Simpson (the Assessor of the Com¬ 
petition) presented to Lord Crawford SirTrenwith 
Wills, the designer of the memorial, who was suc¬ 
cessful in the competition restricted to members of 
the Institute who served in the war. 

Lord Crawford in his address said 

Gentlemen, -Wc commemorate our brother- 
architects whose paths bad seemed to lie in peace, 
whose work was destined to be wrought in harmony 
until they heard the great rending cry — 

L,! Quiet, untroubled soul, awake, awake ! 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England's sake ! ,r 

Hearing, they answered ; and, answering, they gave 
their lives. 

Two hundred and thirty Fellows, Associates and 
Students of the Royal Institute were killed. Here is 
the list of their honoured names—no mere census- 
sheet, but .1 Roll of Honour which records achieve¬ 
ment- -the same act of sacrifice accomplished by 
every one uf them, but each in ifs, different way, and 
each with the grandeur of personality in its suffering 
and abnegation. 

On these occasions we are perhaps too liable to 
assess the equilibrium of sorrow * tor* ready to dwell 
upon the pathos of young fife abruptly cut short. 
Whui secrets lie unrevealed in these tragic columns, 
what hopes ami aspirations unfulfilled. alas f what 
poignant grief in the circles of family and home. 
Gone they are ; dead we must reckon them to be ; 
but though dead we must not look upon them as 
absent rince they still speak to those who survive, 
and w ill ever recall that without thdr agency all that 
we value as individuals, all that is most precious to 


our citizenship* all indeed which gives us the free¬ 
dom of ourselves and of our country* would have 
been overwhelmed in disaster* 

So let us take comfort* since glory i* never without 
its measure of happiness, And who shall say that 
they missed their chosen career ? They were indeed 
great architects who built up the stalwart bulwark* 
uf our Empire's defence with the very body of their 
death. Their creative genius has realised a fuller 
expression in that their earthly ideals have been 
translated into terms uf spiritual reality, whose 
souls and sacrifices form even now a part of the 
great Temple not made with hands. 

Nevertheless our mourning should not be con¬ 
cealed. We shall never know the real extent of our 
loss; but if* as we hope, there are to-day iIie stirrings 
of a renaissance in the noblest of arts. if with the 
coming generation we are to witness the fruits of 
long and patient enterprise* of growing and more 
discerning appreciation* of the improved organisa¬ 
tion and equipment on which such earnest effort 
is being expended we must weep for much young 
talent that has been dispersed* lamenting that so 
many who were born to observe order and comeli¬ 
ness should have saved them for us at the cost of 
their lives* 

Let us be thankful that so many of their com¬ 
rades were spared. One thousand civilians issued 
from the peaceable calling of the architectural 
world. ready in die like the rest iff them as soldiers ; 
these are with ns to-day. Their names do not 
appear on the ahur stone of the Royal Institute. 
I'pun them must fall the burden of carrying on the 
traditions of British Art, iff maintaining the high 
standard of public -pirit and duty : above all they 
will hand on to their >uceessor% the names of those 
whose hard lot they were ready to share. They will 
honour those who died, those fur w hom the thirst 
for Truth and Beauty- (the artist's ceaseless quest) 
must at length have found its satisfaction at the very 
source of Beauty and Truth, where Eternity affirms 
the conception uf an hour S 

tour long years have now passed since upon the 
high and perilous peaks of victory, our Brothers 
laid 1 he foundations of peace. We have still 10 erect 
that vast structure through Toil and Tempest, and 
through Time. With undinunsshed faithful ness. 
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with hearts which no tribulation cm wear cl emu, 
and which no discouragement shall turn aside, let us 
go forward and build- 

To their victorious memory I have tne honour 
with deep reverence to unveil this memorial. 

After the tablet had been unveiled. 1 he Kector 
of St. George 1 *, I I anover Square (the Rev. Prebend¬ 
ary F t N, Thiddtcssfc) read the dedication prayers. 

The PhHsmENT t in moving a vote of thank* to 

Lord Crawford, said * — * 

The claim that the poets have upon mankiit s 
twofold — represents a double debt, Hrst—that 
they seize, and render into words, thoughts tiat 
would otherwise go unexpressed ; and, further, 
that they crystallise as thoughts vague aspirations 
and unformed regrets ur shapeless, unsubstantia 
wondering*, thus-by creative contact with nur- 
selves—making i menial treasure-house of what, 
tin helped by them, were chaos of the mind. 

Lord Crawford, in bis words to us iu-d. , )i 1 ll ? & 
been our poet- He has trained in speech— . auti 
ful speech— many unspoken thoughts which, even 
if spoken hv us. certainly could not have reached hn 

level of utterance. _ ~ L ,. 

Xav more. As a true poet be has !en t oul r 
rising in our tiearts -uplifting thoughts—which, 11 
they ate our own* are none the kss born ” sc 
inspiration ufhb words. 

In thanking him for this we thanl^ h' 11 ^ p ' . m 
that this bronze (Itself a message bearer) will to the 
eves and memories of those who have been t l 
W ith US this nfternomi, speak, when they look on t 
front dav to dvky, not merely with the voice o 
revere tit and ever affectionate homage to ihe t* , 
but also with an echo ot the words spo en ° 

helpfully by him 10-day. . vhiy 

Lord Crawford—in the name of architects who 
moum the loss of comrades, brothers* sws . JU 
the name of parents and of those* vvhues cr i u > mn ■ _ 
he, who standing here see tm this panel the nan.e k. 
one of those who 

11 added love to love by severing lp 

In Love's own name some dearest tie o 
1 thank you ; and the thanks spring from the heart. 

r B 


The Pre^tuEnt also e\pressed the thanks of the 
Institute to Prebendary Thickness*. 

Mr. Anrm rt Keen, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said :— 

Mr. Waterhouse has expressed himself so happily 
in speaking of our inbedtedness to Canon t liick- 
nesse and Lord Crawford that litile remains to be 
added by me. There is a sense of fitness in Canon 
Thickness* dedicating our memorial, for his brother 
was one of our members and one whom we valued 
verv highly. 

Lord Crawford has at all times been most willing, 
and ready, to help ua in any way that lay in his 
power: most ready to prove his interest in mir 
affairs hv associating himself personally with our 
undertakings. Not the least of his services lias been 
rendered by him this afternoon in taking part in our 
effurt to acknowledge the debt that we owe, and can 
never pay, to the men whose names appear on this 
tablet. If 1 judge him rightly, he wants no forma! 
thanks for it : he is one of ourselves ; the men w ho 
are gone were his fellow members ; he shares in tlie 
sense of loss, the feeling nf sorrow that moves us all, 
and he enjoys with us all the security from danger, 
the freedom won for us all by the efforts and the 
sacrifice of these men and many, many another like 
them ■ so many indeed that one can hardly bear to 
think that sacrifice ami loss and sorrow should be so 

widespread. 

Wl- could think of nu on* having sincercr sym¬ 
pathy with us than Lord Crawford to perform this 
service for us, and wr are indebted to him for doing 
it. ! endorse all that the President has said about 
him and I ask you to join me in that endorsement. 

Amongst those present were :■ — 

\IA. Vi\ $. t™5£, C _ IL lif4ihc*H£ p II. D SearlH- 
Wood * Vic c !■"£ trri dents» Mt> a r* k, J AL! i son { F, J h C, M. 

Ati.^Tfonci IF.]. W. Iv. A. Drr-un \F], A. B v\\*ck \A J, 
cinrkc ff\L Heaton Comyn [FJ. W. VnMB Crompton [F], 
i Tomer CubitT [A j, T. I-twrance Me |F.|. T, Raffles [luv'ton 
li- I 1 - Burke DowoiriH {F ]. I£. 11. M Llibi 
J.I.], j Alfred IiOEL-h \Fl W Vurt-n C.reen f/-.]. L. A. Have* 
j .-I.]. i‘- ftuinkv Hail [FlW J . IE. I .rvi, non | fJfmtuMr\. Tlcnry 
I^o vcjrrovc(.JJ.A r U H Alii trknm* | F . ], Air \-mdt r N I'a U r- 
K>n [F-], W. A. Fit* 'F.T. W. T Plume [Hm, Animal*}, f Tmlsey 
KilmtyIo [F.]* NV . f*iHber SckhI [f\], Edward Warren [F.]. AV, B, 
W&tHta (FJ* frank Wnodwnrii [A. ] r vtc. 
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The Work of Robert and James Adam* 

% STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.]. 

A ]' I i Kit perusal of tk($e sunipnious volumes 

ORP L-i l(*ft unrk Lulin,. -t _ ■ 


one is left with the feeling that there is 
‘'nothing more to be saitl about the Adam 
Unithers. Mr. liolton has dealt so fully with his 
subject that we feci we know everything there is to 
be known about the Adams, their’lives, the lives of 
t ier clients, and even, in sonic casts, of their 
cltenis friends. Without in any way attempting to 
depreciate Mr. Holton's magnificent achievement it 
might he gently suggested that this exhaustive 
method of treating Jus subject has, in certain cases 
carried Him a little too far. To give an instance^ 
it was perhaps a tittle unnecessary because Robert 
Adam once designed a house for Mrs. Eifeherbcrt 
at Brighton, and because Mrs. Fitzherbm after¬ 
wards jived at Marble Hill, Twickenham, which 
was built m 1723, to give a history of this building. 
Hut, apart from this little grumble, there can be 
nothing hut praise f„r the production, and Mr. 
fJo] lull and his publishers arc to be sincerely con¬ 
gratulated on the result of their efforts. 

Robert Adam occupies a unique position in the 
history of British Architects, lie was pmhably, all 
things considered, the most original of all our great 
uuders, at oner one of the most satisfying and dis¬ 
appointing of artists. 

Mr Holton tells us that it was one of the minor 
ti'iL^uies is f Ro l>ert Aduin s J jft: \hni he never erected 
a great b uilding, but this frustration of his ambitions 

■I * r*f “/ •>*•! Jtrmtt Atttim ( 1758-1 7<ui 

T v, Bolt ° n ' F * A - F R f n A . < unucr «T i£%‘ 

* eUnl ' VoU .1 the oj 

_ ** T f>c fo** d«ir« to express hi* snitcfel utkiw-wTetlir- 
Camiry Lift for pennb.ian u, ,£> 
Ihe iliuttmtion* in the present article. 

¥> 


may well have been a blessing in disguise. For 
Robert Adam was essentially a domestic architect, 
he was at his happiest in the setting of the stage (in 
that scries of wonderful and beauti ful houses which 
he built) for the brilliant life of the late iSlh century. 
I lie words “ An Adam House," come trippingly 
from the lips and so aptly describe the peculiar im¬ 
press Adam gave to hi’s work, that wc use the 
personal description as regards his houses, as dis¬ 
tinctive from the domestic work of all other men. 
We do not speak of a " Wren Mouse,” or an 11 Inigo 
Junes Mouse ” in the same sense ; we rather use the 
words. :t " house by Inigo Jones,” or a “ house by 
Sir ( Kristopher Wrcn p " and this instinctive differ- 
c nee in wqrdi n g is not wftliou t s i gn i fican ce. Fossiblv 
ihe very qualities that made Adam's work so good 
in his domestic essays, mitigated against his chances 
of success with more ambitious projects. He was 
probably at his best in his smaller houses, in some 
detail such as the ceiling at No. 3 Adetphi, or in 
some door or fireplace, which he probably himself 
regarded as of very second-rate i rnportancc. In some 
of these slighter works he seems to embody the very 

«^ + ,1^^ ■ , is not a redundant mould- 

mg in1 the whole composition, not a line that can 
be ndued or tnkcri ft way * 

In some of his earlier designs he is inclined to he 
a little arch so logics I, and in lus later work to be 
rather too .mpressivc-at times he almost wearies 
ns with so much brilliancy. We become tired of 
those contrasting surfaces of plain walls ar .d elabo¬ 
rated ceilings, m which every i, lch | s com*! w ith 
moulded plasterwork, of those continuous ara¬ 
besques. which Cover pilaster after pilaster, and we 
are inclined at such moments to believe that Atbm 
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“as his detracting critics would say—was nothing 
more than a mere decorator—then the next minute 
we have turned another page* and a pure gem of 
architectural beauty is disclosed matchless, flawless, 
incomparable ! When all his great country man¬ 
sions luive been forgotten, when all his wonderful 
** French " furniture has passed into the museums, 
we shall sttll come across some humble and fur- 
gotten fragment of his work in some mean street or 
quiet country town, which in its serene and trium¬ 
phant beauty shall still proclaim the spirit of the 
master. 

Of Adames public buildings, we have only the 
Register House, Edinburgh, and some fragment of 
the University in the same city, by which to judge 
him. The Register House is, when all allowances 
hav e bee n maite* su me what of a disappoi n tmem, 11 
is, for all its pretensions, with its irritating little 
turrets, too domestic in character for its purpose; it 
conveys the effect of a country mansion trying to 
pass itself ofF as a building of institutional and civic 
importance. The entrance to the University i$ finer 
in scale and conception, and if Adam had had the 
opportunity of completing this scheme he might 
have given us a public building worthy to rank with 
the best work of say. either Chambers or Gandnn. 
But this was not to be, and wc can unly judge Adam 
from his executed works, 

Mr. Bolton claims that Ids hero's masterpiece whs 
the interior of Sytm House, Tw ickenham, Certainlv 
a great performance, but these impressive suites of 
rooms with their magnificent decoration, free from 
the brilliant trivialities which detracted from so 
much of his important work, are still a little cold 
and inhuman — they have neither the great scale or a 
French or Italian Palace, nor the charming intimacy 
of the best domestic work in this country. Adam’s 
work at Synn House is, to use a detestable word, 
much in vogue at present, 11 scholarly. 11. 

One of the most interesting of the houses illus¬ 
trated is that of Newby Hall, which affords an ex¬ 
ample of a house by Sir Christopher Wren with 
additions by Robert Adam, The result is better 
than might have been anticipated by the admirers 
of either architect. Wren's building simple and 
sane r the detail a little sinned and slovenly, very 
English m its breadth and dignity* is enhanced and 
set off by the later architects 1 no less English, but 
more refined additions. The work of each acts as an 
admirable foil and contrast to the others* and the 
result is extremely interesting to the critic. 


Robert Adam, like his contemporaries, came 
under the influence of the romantic movement of 
the late eighteenth century, and made various essays 
tn what he was pleased to term u the Castle Style. 3 ' 
Culzcan, illustrated on p. *68, volume 2, is an 
amusing example of the mixture of classic interiors 
w ith a pseudo-gothic exterior* 

Air. Bukon speaks rather slightingly of Adam’s 
disciple?, whom he refers to as “ Lmitatora ** —per¬ 
haps as a result of loving jealously on belctlf of the 
reputation of the master. But it is probably only 
when we realise Robert Adam as the tnspirer and 
founder of a great new* school of architecture that we 
appreciate him at his highest. In both this country 
and America, Robert Adam was the greatest in¬ 
fluence that permeated the domestic architecture of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. There is 
scarcely a town or village throughout the length and 
breadth of England that does nut contain buildings 
reflecting his influence, and he might with reason be 
1 tailed as the Father of American Domestic Archi¬ 
tecture. For the 41 Colonial " work of our cousins 
across the Atlantic is hut the translated edition of 
Adam's work in England. 

The reputation of many great artists, including 
Michael Angelo, lias suffered sadly by the follies and 
in competent its nf their followers— 11 imitators TP in 
the worst sense—but the memory of Robert Adam 
is enshrined in the works of these English and 
American Buildings, and if none of the authors of 
these works attained the eminence or distinction of 
their leader, they, nevertheless, produced work of 
the first importance, and have every claim to rank 
aft great artists* 

One of the most striking and pleasant of dis¬ 
coveries to he made in going through these volumes 
is the number of the smaller works executed by 
Robert and his brothers. David Hume's tomb at 
Edinburgh, the small house at Brasted, Sevenoaks, 
garden temples,^ orange houses, etc., far too nu¬ 
merous to mention, charm with the freshness of a 
new’ discovery; whilst the records uf the many 
stately houses are set nut authoritatively and in de^ 
tail, enhanced by a most wonderful series of plates. 
Indeed, the whole profession lies under a great debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Bolton for his painstaking re¬ 
search and brilliant exposition—the result being 
two of the most fascinating volumes that the archi¬ 
tectural press has produced fora long time. 
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SMOKE AND NOXIOUS VAPOURS ABATEMENT 


Smoke and Noxious 
Vapours Abatement 

The late Dr. Murray f of Dictionary funic, used to say 
41 a man ought to know everything about someth mg and 
sticrtctMng about everything.' 1 This seems m be par¬ 
ticularly applicable to architects, for whom more than 
for most inert nothing of human interest ever can be 
'■lien. 

Tjiat Is why the recently'published report on Smoke 
tind Xoxiuua Vapours should not be overlooked by us, 
although QS first sight it is a Far cry from the smoke 
nuisance to Beaux-Arts methods of design, for instance* 
Tfie Committee appointed to consider the i|uestioii^ 
in view of the housing activities of the Government* 
very wisely issued an interim report in June ifpo, in 
order that the evidence they had secured might be 


available for the Housing Authorities, and as a result 
they Sl emphasise the fact that the present housing 
situation atfords a unique opportunity for constructive 
reform with regard to the heating, cooking and hot 
water supply arrangements in domestic buildings," and 
they M urge strongly that those who art engaged in the 
preparation of new housing schemes should use the 
means which are available and practicable tor cooking 
and beating water and warming rooms with little or no 
smoke/* such action being considered desirable, even 
if some small increase in expenditure were involved. 

The main report issued in December 19a 1 in more 
drastic, as the Committee recommend that the Cemral 
Housing Authority should go so far as to decline to 
sanction schemes unless special provision is made for 
the adoption of smokeless methods, and that all in¬ 
dustries should use the best practicable means lor 
preventing atmospheric pollution : and to aid the good 
work they recommend that the law should be*madt 







Somerset Howe (Quadranglj:}. 
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part stringent, and if local authorities continue to fail 
in their duty the Ministry of Health should have pipWer 
to enforce the law over their heads. 

They consider that the chief factor sn the failure to 
deal with the smoke evil has been the inaction of the 
Local and Central Authorities. This inaction is likely 
to continue if the general public exercise no mure dis¬ 
crimination in the future than in the past in their ad¬ 
verse criticism of Government control over national 
questions. 

One fact—so commonplace that it is in djmgtr of 
neglect—is made dear in the report, namely, that it is 
by tio means essential to the well-being or she low-grade 
civilisation in which we live, even from the commercial 
stand aril of profit and loss, that our buildings, upon the 
detail of which architect have doubtless spent hours of 
[□hour, should be ruined by .1 smoke-polluted atmo¬ 
sphere (ace the appended illustrations from Somerset 
House and the Houses oj Parliament), 


Before 1912 Pittsburg, U.S.A, + was 50 cursed by 
smoke that the public revolted and brought pleasure to 
bear upon the manufacturers, who said, quite naturally, 
that the existing smoke was necessary fur their activities 
and prosperity ; hut experiments were madc T and ije the 
long run the manufacturers earns to the conclusion that 
the imperfect burning of their coal was a waste which 
might be saved with benefit to their pockets : as a 
result Pittsburg is now relatively smoke!es*- 

I he same may be said of Duaseldorf, Cologne and 
other industrial towns throughout Westphalia and die 
Rhineland, There is probably considerable truth in 
what Dr, Salechy said in a recent lecture to the London 
Society, that nothing remains on earth like the pollution 
of our industrial cities. 

The evidence and the report are worth more attention 
from architects and the pubic than thev arc likedv to 
get. 


W. E Vernon Crompton [/- .], 
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Review 

REINFORCED CONCRETE : A practice! handbook 

for use in design and com (ruction. By R.J. HarringUjn- 

liudsufi. London : Chapman and Hail w Ltd . 

r Fhc fact that this work appears under the aegis 
Mr. Fiunder Etdidb is, in itself, an assurance that the 
book deserves attention as a serious conirituiimn to tne 
literature— already by no means inconsiderable — which 
deals with the subject of reinforced concrete. More¬ 
over, a hurried glance over the pages of the book pro¬ 
duces j favourable impression : the distinct and 
elegant printing, the well-drawn and dearly reproduced 
illustrations betoken a cate and thorough ness as regards 
externals which arouse confidence that the subject 
matter will also be found to be carefully compiled and 
thoughtfully expressed. 

The book is divided into three parts : Fan I-* en¬ 
titled n Materials and Cuiirt ruction, 11 deals with the 
component materials properly speaking, centering ajul 
placing of reinforcement. Fart ll. r on the subject or 
M Design," after treating of weights and stresses, takes 
up successively beams and ^labs, tec-beams and pi!tap, 
pissing on m a completely worked out example of the 
calculations for one storey of an office building, and 
closes with a chapter on specifications^ refutations and 
notation, Part III. introduces the subject of ' Mono- 
lithic Design," which rs further developed in three mu 
of the six ..ppvtnhce- which dose ihe book- The author 
express^ Ins hope to be able i" publish a fiuiher 
treatise mi the important subject nf rnonolithic design, 
hus in the present volume attention is confined to the 
interaction of beams and pillars in one or more spans 
and on one or more storeys, 

Appendix ! consists of " brief Notes on Simple 
'Ipptittali'Hi? nf the Cdctdus/ 1 hut assumes some know¬ 
ledge of tlic oil cuius on the part oi the reader. 
Appendix VL treats of the graphic computation ot 
Spends tig moments and shearing forces in oontinuoos 
heaiLLi, the method adopted being that fust published 
for the English reader by Me. Wiliam Drum in Ins 
Ltctu f -t? ? on Ri inforce d Co tore te . t E -fl ndi mi ; 1 ni ve rsitv 
Frcss, iiji i,) No proof nr explanation ol ils theoretical 
basis Is given ; but this might have been an imiitces- 
sury, though interesting, encumbrance in a book oi this 
kind. It may* perhaps, be permissible and nt iiitcrt-M 
to remark here that a theoretical explanation pi “»s 
■ ftethod w;i3= published in ihcjewrjinfnl the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of liritj&h Architects for March 1918. 

The hook presents very link opportunity f° r lauh- 
finding, and should prove a very useful and complete 
guide and cmripanmd in those occupied in reinforced 
concrete work as applied to buildings —the wont 
h “ buildings ** being used here to mean offices , ware¬ 


houses and similar constructions to the exclusion of 
bridges, piles, silos, water towers, sewers and other 
works of 11 more purely engineering interest which oner 
such pecUliar opportunities for the use and ilevdop- 
ment of this form of construction, and which have 
filled so much space in oilier works on the subject. 
This limiting of the scope of the hook seems in every 
wav an advantage. The author has been able to produce 
a wort of reasonable size and a«i, dealing thoroughly 
with all that concerns the reiniorced concrete frame 
building ; to include with the same thoroughness and 
complete ness all types of construction for which re¬ 
inforced concrete is used would have involved an un¬ 
wieldy and cvpensive work. 

John H. Markham { A .}. 


Correspondence 

LONDON AND PARIS. 

TWtfiwj’, 

17 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sl Rl _ I read in the last issue of the JOURNAL, with 

something of bewilderment, the remark in the Presi¬ 
dent's address, that “ Paris is a targe—a very large— 
country town. London, however much you were tt. 
reduce'its size, could never he a country town. It does 
not differ in degree, but in kind." 

Mv own impression about the two cities has always 
been exactly the reverse. It is the business .if a capital 
eitv to be statelv. and Paris is stately. I ler main a venues 
and buildings arc laid out with that .mention iu Hie 
arialitv which is a necessary dement in stateliness of 
effect' London is in many places picturesque, but 
nowhere stately, and aridity is never considered at 
all, London seems to me, in tins respect, m Mate 
the characteristics of an enormous village, where every¬ 
thing is haphazard- Paris is designed as a capital city. 

IL Heatkcotk Statuam [F.]. 


THE lighting of picture Galleries 
and museums. 

NffTi- Ztabmd H*m*, 

415 Stremd* IF.C.a, 

17 jVi>t cmifpcr 1 ^12. 

7 Vi the Editor . Journal RJ.BJL,— 

Dpah Sir,— 1 forward herewith the Section of the 
f lc fv Lever Vrt Gallery referred to by the architects, 
Messrs. William and Si-gar Owen in your bt issue, 
as having l*en designed in igt?- It was kindly p ver. 
nie by them for publication when l visited the Gallery 
about eighteen months ago. 
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Wiptti ai Feet. 

Tut jX *ady Levin Aht Gallery, Port SuM.icirr. 
Mfmm,. W, St Seoak Owes, Aucshtecis, 
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PICTURE GALLERY LIGHTING 


It would, under thu circtiinstances, tie ungracious 
to criticise the design, but l would ask you to he gpud 
enough to reproduce beside it the Section ol ittj lop* 
Side-Lighted Method published in our Journal in 
jqtg, and also the Section of the new roof of the 
Dulwich Art Gallery from the same source. See 
rigs. p. 58. 

Those who have studied the essential principles 01 
the Top-Side-Lighted Method will at one* see the 
reason for the expression of the hope in my last letter 
f< that we shall soon see constructed on this side 01 tilt 
world an example fWv following the lines laid down, 
and wilt he able to distinguish the essential tlilferenees 
between the many new roofs which have lately been 
erected, and the type of roof and gallery I advocate. 

S. Hurst Seageb m 

PICTURE GALLERY LIGHTING: MR FlURST 
SPACER'S METHODS. 

Mr. George Northuver, the Lie Editor of die Journal. 

writes :— 

Referring to Mr 1 lurst Stager’s letter in your list issue, 
may 1 . as editor of the joint sal when Mr. Oea&r* 
communication appeared, be permitted to mention thji ms 
Paper ml thsit timv ruiud the question ^ a n 

miucum Lighting on to a plane of scientific exact, ttidewhicn 
it had nevef before reached- 1 Hlih cl^ar Ijwn 1 1E ' 
wiidtring on the subject nt nhe Institute utid 

elm? where, whi-n ^ aria us solution* «f the problem aujpncaive ^ 
by Mmt lit The di-biiitcrrs were promptly corumv^rivd ny 
«t tiers, Mr. Stagers Paper was published m the JotPSM 
wt ao November 1913-^1111 years ago. The war has ulolte<i 

out much that under normal conditions rhu memory v-o 

have mnim-d, and it will br oteful, perhaps. to tvtaM the 
late Mr. C C. Brewer’* Godwin Burury Kepon 
American Museum Bull dings yatJRNAL, i - April Vi \ Kr 
where III- rrfeiyw m the dirisamfactbn among Amm^n 

Mtmcum directors at the buildings provided tor their to - 

lections, tl dissaiisfuction. lie says, which sHoms large . 
in indUd^miniU' abuse of whom the ch m Uji - 

v 3 feet to regard a.~ hindrances to ntU-Hcum piriir^. r ' 
Brewer asks* 1 whether a speedier way to the ideal museum 
building than abuse of the architects might not j>c *”un 
in a careful study of enisling building* srt“ 1 ™ * 

crowd* that pai h through there, with on effort to dtsem yr 
'vhith rooms seem the most attractive* and why . ^ j Ll " 

method of 1 mb ting tu arran demerit causes the craw* 
[instcr, etc.* etc. ? 11 , , 

Mr, SeagerV Paper show* thai he had already taken \ 
ipeedier wav pointed to. In 1907 and 19 °® he had 0 

all the principal British, French. Italian and some “I the 
Gcminn gal te n es „ and his illuminative Paper gtyes j- 

ntnmred fruit of his siudiei. The conclusion* *mve« , 

the reason & for them K and his owfi solution a of the pnib cim 
involved arc dvrfrcribttJ at length and elucidated b> diatromh 
and photofimphs. He proves 10 dfinoitstrtdfln tli^i ^ 1: | 
method of top side4ightinn by means of a row of ve . rl ^’f 
windows on each side of thy central part of the root- 

covering of this central part being raised aboi t 1 E 
windows, U capable of being applied in various wny& an 


to nil usual form* of rooms. Mr, Sciger s efforts, it » rival¬ 
ing to record, arc bearing fruit in various direction*. In 
America. France and Holland the dtrectorttca of the na¬ 
tional pilleries have come to regard him as this pioneer « 
scientific Lighting, and warmly ^mmend ta» ■«““ 
Ouite lately he K^o by invitation a denommuon ot tus 
ideas at the Louvre, Paris, his audience on the occasion 
tMjnnriiiiiu the directors of the Louvre and similar msmu- 
[ionsin France and many distinguished French urehitccls 
The gratification Mr. Scager expresses m the last number 
of ihe Journal at finding hie idem confirmed and his 
actual design reproduced in the Report of the 
Physical Tests [Journal, ai October] can be wdl jmdet- 
)t0 od, One would like to have seen, however, in the Re¬ 
port. some acknowledgment to the author of d.e methods 
favoured by the scientist* as a nnmh of their inquiry. 

The Lilirary 

GESClllCHTE HfL^ QAROCK IN SPAN TEN. ftv Otto 
Sdratwl, 40, F^-linflCB. A.N. IQO*. 8*- [tudinpen A-N. 
Paul NelT VcrUe (Max hebreiberkl 
An erhnusti™ an»umof the rise, culmination »nd fsll n j the 
Raroijlle so le in Spain, with German r«t 'UhI «™ l l l f" 
tT-jlinm Allhough ihe rw |ler examples rr»Hhl act .IS useful de¬ 
terrent* It. the inventors of tu-w styl«. the pi ami mi: ol ih.^-e 
btlHdinpi shows ■ i n-fresh.ns fertility of irwenlinn, and the hold- 
ties. n f composition in mass and light and diade de«rv« d«e 
aTudy^ ‘ ‘ ’ 

0RUNO PAUL: Mi* Life nnd Work- Mumch nol. 
18a [Bn*CkrdBnn h Munich. I 

\ volume of reproductions of the work of a well-known 
German architect (if to-day. t coils..ts very l,rc ^' < ^ 
domes tic work, and the many illiistraUrtui (tnoslh of mtenor* 

and tTMunent cf furr.irimri show a d ^ Tr<l,u " l “£ C ££ 
dv-il,m net usually .,iicwilled With modem tjfffnan ardlltectt 

mid dpignenl. ^ iji 

■TO. Seventh Avyns.il". Nvvl 

Compiled hv nn American ptflf^r of ,n«if.rcrinp d«.win R 
for the Iwtiefil of the nrehittetund drnux{hisni!«i i>» ™>“ <mn- 
lain. [he U'.iut Cheprcm on In-UruTTVrfiO, PcrtprrtV'e^hadows, 

tourer inn I Uassie Order? , fir., w Ith numetrnn. rvptansrrm dm- 
tfnnrv, In addrlbn. a number of V Uin ol .Amefliwn WUrkmg 
drawing av pTvwttd n> lw ™*acd fo contractu n* jo blue prim 
form. Slh the varied hmehirn? at.d crnw-hnlchiriR rmployed 

Urn coloured working drawing =« " jJ- ™3," 

n complete table of the symbols gtmenJ Iy u*nl b> draughtsmen 
when [iTTparirg ihpe driWfingi. ^ 

-H'litFV t'NU TORE AUS DEI TSCIILAND, OSTER- 
FL Rm’ l UND DER SCHWEIZ. ,B> Or Ludwig Noltc- 
Biimer. 40 . ^ngatt. tSu*"^ Veria « 

Julius fljUnunfl*] 

Thir book contains over .15° photogninhle tlluitrariom t.f old 
, an( i ctewrtvs nnjprg from RopaneKltie In Rcraus- 
Sd R««. with ™ few Gotluc spec.tiien* - in Germany, 
,. n .i Swhterkird,* few ot lhem dated, »rd arnonptl 

in character- There h » sho« .ntwdUCCOB C H B«t, 
but no descriptive detatb. and no drawirs* j ^ 
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The Architecture Club 

The second quarterly dinner of the Architecture Club 
was held on Friday evening, to November, at the Hotel 
Cecil. 7 he company of members and guests numbered 
about too. Mr. j, C. Squire was in the chair, 

Air. Charles Aitki n, in proposing the toast of the Club, 
satd that such an architectural welter os the south side of 
I lecaditly Circus anti Trafalgar Square worried him, and 
he spoke of the influence that building hod tin people. He 
said that the good proportion * and refined detail of the 
house that he lived in as a bov had made a great impression 
on him, 1 his house was designed by John Carr, the art hi - 
Ject of iark, who also designed the Crescent ut Huston. 
He pleaded with architects to provide *p««< in building for 
mural decoration, 

Mr. Gilbert Seoit, in responding, said that the Club 
"as formed to improve public appreciation of good arehi- 
****««» bui somewhat stultified his aqponent by adding 
that he preferred the criticism of the entirely ignorant man 
who always laid his finger on the weak spot in a design. 
Perhaps tt is the half educated man on whom Mr. Seoit 
hopes the Club will have a beneficial effect, 

Mr. O, P. Milne, in submitting “ The Guests.'* saul 
that the presence among them of so large and distinguished 
a body of ip tests during the excitement of a general elect inn 
might perhaps be taken to show that they appreciated the 
importance of modern architecture, and that when pujitj. 
cmns and their policies were mere matters of history, the 
buildings pur up tu*<Liy would remain to show what was 
our way of life. 

Mr William Rotlumtim, responding in an interesting 
speech, said that we should praise good work wherever we 
found it. 

Mr. 1 1 iluire Belloc also responded. Speaking as a lay¬ 
man, he said he considered present-day architecture 
chaotic, hm ftryle would evolve. Wt could take it from 
him, ai Moms ward when he tame down from Mount 
Wc d rebuild our Towns in any irate 
2”™' if wc would only realise h P without impoverish hi r 
the community. 

In making n statetumi of the work and aims of the 
Mr, J c C, Scjiiifc said ihm he wot going to give y few 
lam, which ha d not been the strong point of the c\ r enintt 
speeches. I he Club hid decided in hold an Exhibition <>f 
Architecture. . entitled 11 Twenty Yenrs of British Arelir- 
d V’™8! March next m Gmswnor House, which 
nuii beep kindly fern to the Club for the purpose hy the 
{Juke id Westminister Architects would be invited to 
Submit pho-togm phn and models, 

Hir Lawn-net Weaver iimposed '* The Future of the 
Art * * Jr disagreed with Mr. Gilbert Scott that them was 
too much talking and thought that the motz interesting 
conversation he hud ever missed was mi the occasion when 
^ir John Evelyn* Sir Christopher Wren* and Mr, i*tp\s 
weni down to Bee Greenwich HmptiAL The 4rchitectum 
ot The future must be n juai combination of tradition with 
invention. 

Mr. Char lea Marriott locked For the ^hy F htsjid h when 
ardntccture would come back to the fumiqmenlah of 
brn’k and stone. There had been too much deshnhnff on 
paper. 

fo 


Allied Societies 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.T.R. MObum lR] t m the course of his Presidential 
address %q the Northern Architectural Association on 
8 November* said : “An encouraging sign of the times to 
pur profession il the increusing interest taken by the public 
In nnihitettiirc. Thin stimulating of the public interest 
by our greatJournal* should be looked on with favour 
by alE societies* associated with the art. 

Unification and regtsrniimn must in the coming 1 year 
engage our ciimcst attention, and l would ask : Is not our 
aim something more than to &hut op the unqualified man 
who calls himself an architect ? That is only a phase of our 
profession and u cireumstgmec of ihe hour. Our aim 
should be to qualify him to he yn architect„ to make hint 
fit to be one of uh p and, if this is tint possible, to aim at his 
successor becoming one of us an J a unit of a united pro- 
fusion. My idea yf unification and registration is to unite 
first, and I have already put my views before the Institute 
through the Council of Allied Presidents—that all is not 
done thm might be done by the Institute. I consider that 
* tall vjjII should be made by the Institute and Allied 
Societies of all practising architects and their staffs, and 
that nl! pup ill and assistants should be approached and 
appealed u.i by the Institute officially tu qualify for mem¬ 
bership, 1 know a great deal m done m this way by prin¬ 
cipals, but not always, and a continued movement by the 
Institute would be bound to be attended by good results, 

I think if this were 1 dime ive uould get so much larger u 
membership that rngisttMtion would follow easily T This 
appeal, 1 may say, hut attracted the notice of the Cape 
Institute of Architect*. whose secretary ha* written to say 
that the Uipc Institute has been particularly Interested in 
thii- scheme to further she inducement for ev r ery young 
urchifeci eo qualify /or the Institute. 

The elections, however T have overiumud the policy of 
the Council of the Institute, and we a* members must be 
loyal to Ebe majority. If 50 per cent, nf voting mem hem 
returned a majority lor the present regittration proposals 
tor the Institute, and 50 per cent. of the member* did not 
imuble to vote, then it i* dearly ihe duty of the governing 
body to frame a policy to conform with the majority 
voting. I his is bring done, end no doubt we will abort Jy 
rat e laid before m a Registration Bill for consideration . 

II ut 1 still maintain that a united profession is the higher 

inm- > leetmg as we have tom Lght means unitl cation, every 
mdr help wc give to each other me an 9 uiuficatmn* the 
friendly acceptance of ou r little defeats one over another 
hel r? ^ Li miit: a turn, (he encouragement and help extended to 
those under our care means luuficsttan, ihe aid we give to 
IHir ]m nur loyalty to the Jtudtuce anil the 

care we take with mir daily work all make for unification 

?uu pt^ U ° n ' QF ncpscrutinn umfication, whichever 

Has it ever occurred to you how the scope of (he work 

llrt k h ? t ncMa ^ hJt few vearx* at 

k.i-T rite work of the provincial architect ? \ think mV 

remark* dt. nut apply m much t q l ,ondon amh iteet^ , Wt 

r 1*A T * cji e d uptin 10 Qdvife « many sub- 

jeets not provided fnr m the eurri^ilum nf our txamina- 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


mini or mentioned in nur text-books. and I may mention 
-i few which 1 would advise all young men to pursue as 
'Pportuiwty affords, Compensation under the Licensing 
Ad of 1904, although in substance b based on the 
Technical derail* of the brewing trade, is, in the prepare- 
non of claims, interwoven with mformaiiun which can 
only be properly supplied by our profession in fejvMng on 
alterations 10 the property after the licence is removed, iht 
deulation a& to the altered value of the house, and an 
•timjite of the depredation of fixtures. Then we ail 
:r member the Finance Act of 19TQ for the imposition of 
Increment Duty. The first stoppage of house budding was 
due to its agency, and the want of houses led to its rtpcal- 
■ha provisions of this Act furnished welcome wort 10 
diose of our ranks who made themselves familiar with it. 

At the present time property owners are flooded with 
yellow forms to fill in p to tart forth annual values for the 
new a^essment for Schedule " A 11 and Inhabited House 
Ouiy^ and 1 feel sure that many of us will be called in to 
idvis^ or to give our unices in cases of appeal. iJilapida- 
rions iim a recognised subject in our text-books* but wc 
are all now more fkmiltnr with “ Mitrching-jn statements 
than we were before the w(U". Architects' valuation work 
of dl 3 kinds has grown in demand* and much technical 
work under this head should com our way, such as valua- 
Moti for upkeep, mortgage, assessments id vising on ut 
purchase, etc- The up-to-date architect must keep him&dt 
in close touch with the Town FLanning Acta, Factory Acts 
as applied 10 building work, the Stnle-aidcd housing 
«bcm» f relaxation of Building By da und all the mm- 

war-time ttuHtnim still cling to our everyday life—rents 
restrictions and defence of the realm measures 
n.^tnexive legislation. 

The necessary qualificationt and apimide foi giving 
evidence and Iking able 10 face crossHrxartiination should 
be closely followed bv our younger men. It is not given tu 
1 >-ryone to Ih: what it called a good witness, arid thirte 
entering itur profession who ore capable should follow Tbs’, 
up and train for it, as good men in fhis lint are scarce. 

The Rent Prelection Act may go another year or two. 
d* repeal ky. of the utmost imponancc tons, The provision 
M f the Act, which pa-^aed so that during war-tame and 
the shortEige of huu^vs rent* should pi 01 be abnormaib 
raised, has hOrnetimc^ been shameful!j abused by ptu- 
fij wring tenants, who, uvailine themselves of the pp«- 
ririo&s of the Act by Mib-ferthj?, have reaped a 
denied to the legitimate owner. The ownership of l ‘ K 
1 ' mu:-l- s in many cases ha 1 * nr>s been worth while owing to 
low rents, increased cost of repast, taxation, rares, vte. 
I he consul mg fact h that affairs arc getting attshilkcd uid 
house* with want poast^rtion arc not bringing such 
abnormal prices, tiding values are- more level—whether 
cknuics arc occupied or vacant—and so anon a* this VJ , ^ Vm 
riun arrives the Aci can with safety be repealed- I he 
great solution, of course, is the provision of more houses, 
and this \kI [1 only rome when private builders get inU* 
their own and are secure against unreasonable legislation 
' uch ;:s rent restriction or increment du(v. I cannot - ; ec 
why an owner of a house should ever Have been charged *>r 
threatened with 0 tax because the value of his propctry hu* 
increased, any more than the holder of a block of railw;i> 
shares .should be charged on the ground that his sham had 


ncreased owing to a larger travelling public. I feet l will 
not be popular w hen 1 say that 1 am not so sure of lit: case 
for architects designing workmen's houses on scale fees. 
The fact is, a workman's house, 10 let at »n economic rent, 
will not stand large fees, and I think we ought to get into 
touch more with builders who will undertake the develop¬ 
ment of estates and agree on 3 reasonable fee that wdl be 
contributory to a business preposition. 

One of the many problems that arc continually cropping 
up in cmr everyday life is varying costs, and another the 
keeping of ourselves up to dale with new materials. The 
problem of cost is most difficult and variable, and u per¬ 
centage of reduction on war cosi or mi addition on pn>w 
cost eannol be applied on strict srale to all buildings. 
Some material have varied very differently as to cost com¬ 
pared with others* and the variation in cusr t of course, is 
differentiated according to the particular material or 
amount of labour iliftt predominates- Personally, 1 think 
we have about touched the lower Itvd. Cost of building 
will never be down to pre-war figures, and 03 new works 
are a tutted by the advent of turner trade and house builds im 
is stabilised once more* there will be a tendency cowards 
costs increasing- You need to keep in clrase touch with the 
varying markets nowadays to be able to present a reliable 
estimate. Generally, however, I should say wc stand now 
at about 90 per cent. above pre-war figures. 

With respect to the second of my problems. I am old- 
fashioned as to choice of materials. Give me a good fibte 
roof for efficient? and economy* good brick walls* steel 
construction and reinforced concrete ilLions. 1 would, 
however, like a word on steelwork- A good, well con¬ 
structed timber roof of stout menid or Riga redwood W a 
{ onK |jf s . > m d is sound building construction Such a roof 
on inspection sixty nr seventy years after erection slums 
little change and give* confidence, but with respect 10 
■atevl roufs, we put them up, the hatch is dosed, and p 
except the electrician who got* up to repair h l' miinK. 
who cares what is going on ? 1'he owner h,is the outside 
and inside painted as occasion demands, but beyond the 
com of p-ueii at she wtotk% steel mots are very Seldom 
Looked uc. These roofs are often put up during wet 
weather, and soiling and deterioration set^ m, and E ofieti 
wonder how the construction will compare with the old 
timber roofs after Iona years of trial Regular pa in ring even 
every ten years would do it lot. 

With respect to fL-rri>-eoncrete t it is often difficult to 
decide whether this form of con^njction will be economi¬ 
cal. It hits many advantages and irt some buildings 
prudence dictates its use* and &u we go on to decide an to 
the meriTs of Mbestoa* slates h new fomu of floora t new floor 
coverings, patent parttiions, patent doling, ft&phalt cover- 
mg, artificial stone, the many fck coverings, waterproof 
cement, patent plaster* fibniu* pl^er, patena m all kinds 
l}3 joined work, stuir treads, new systems of hot water 
Ripply , heoting systems V** or electricity^ lighting, venti¬ 
lation, and oil and warer paints. In all thrsc items there 
*rc ciintinuilly new proposal' which we mu?t be pre¬ 
pared to advise* In thew days of advcrdalrig. our client* 
very often nee them even before we do. and it may be 
awkward to plead ignorance. 

Out i f the danger* that I *ce m our profession is over¬ 
crowd mg. The avenue* leading up to the practicing archri 
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tect are now inviting and aHurinjj ; the various achoola 
now well established in all centres, the lure of scholar hips* 
the attract! vene&j of the profession* growing public in¬ 
terest, housing, fair and open competition, all tend to 
attract more men to follow the art. We ore rather worse off 
than doctors and lawyers, because the overcrowding tends 
to encourage public Authorities to nm their own architect* 1 
dcpartmentSp to the diiiadraaUgc of the practising archi¬ 
tect. However, there is always room for the industrious as 
well as the best, and, after all* what a really interesting, 
clean and wholesome profession it is I None of u% I sup¬ 
pose, fln? really ever dull or bored with our work—aJways 
change p always new problems to he overcome h and 
the joy of mir vlnits to old buildings and our ability to 
trace the history and age from a pi!tar or iwo, a bit of 
foundation or a base, and in our imagination recon struct 
them, 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The fir^l General Meeting of theSwioa of the Birming¬ 
ham Architectural Association was held on Friday, 3 No¬ 
vember. Mr. Rupert Savage* F.li.I li.A ri the President, 
in the course of hi* address, dealing w ith the influence on 
architecture of popular opinion, *aid :— 

** Architecture is one of the most important demonstra¬ 
tions of nation til character, and its achievement may be 
considered a reflex of popular sentiment, 

11 tf w consider the great epochs of building activity, 
we find that the nobler developments of architecture are 
coincident with great political and commercial activities. 
The architectural splendours of Greece and Rome were 
the outward cJCfnraskm nf intense national energy. The 
great public buildings were frequented by the common 
people* and the public squares and market-places were a 
source of pride to the citizens generally, 

In the middle age* the predominant sentiment of 
religious fervour and civic pride found expression in 
ambitious churches and public buildings, while at a later 
period the masterpiece* of thr Renaissance were the out- 
come of an immense revival in the realm of scholarship and 
culture* St cannot be doubted that these great architectural 
achievement were due in no small measure to a popular 
desire for some vinihlc demonstration of wealth and pt>wcr. 
St must surely be a source of wonder to many that we are 
to-day unable p or u nw illing, to emulate the great works of 
the past, 

41 H must he remembered that many of the great con¬ 
structions of the earlier centuries were rendered possible 
by the use of servile labour. Theft again, the simpler scale 
of living among all hut the wealthiest class released for 
great constructional works labour now employed in manu¬ 
facture ; while, lastly, there was a conscious desire on the 
part of the people* or their rulers* for some abiding 
evidence of their own greatness. 

11 The present generation does not realise the poverty of 
its environment* A wort of mean materialism frustrate* all 
the efforts of the altruistic spirit- The poor modem build¬ 
ing of the recent past seem? to have overlaid and effaced 
traditional work in most English towns in a greater degree 
than appears In many Continental towns. Even in new 
and partly developed countries ttich as Brazil and Argen¬ 
tina* the cities ore being planned on an ambition* scale, and 
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we find that the inhabitants of these fine dries are quite 
conscious nf the value of their inheritance 

41 In this country she great restraining influence on 
architectural design and town-planning has been the wor¬ 
ship of so-called efficiency/ We rightly demand that our 
buildings and streets shall be conveniently planned ; but 
we show great reluctance to moke any sacrifice to mere 
beauty. A big effort has recently been mode to improve the 
bousing conditions of the working-class p but in these 
undertakings the cult of ugliness prevails. 

" The responsibility for the past must be shared by the 
public and the profession. The public knew nothing of 
good architecture, while the architects were for the most 
part inadequately trained and educated. During the last 
few years there has been a marked improvement in both 
respects, but before we reach a satisfactory standard two 
conditions are indispensable—public appreciation and pro* 
fcssional efficiency. The ignorance and indifference of the 
public in matters architectural it, largely due to laid? of 
publicity. It is possible editors may think that the public 
is not interested in the subject, hut it should be remem¬ 
bered shat tht popular interest displayed in other arts is 
largely stimulated and developed by the enlightened 
criticism of the newspaper pre**. While preaching to our 
fellow citizens* we must remember that if we demand im 
creased confidence in ourselves and respect for our art t flne 
must do our utmost tu deserve thern* 

u Much has been done in recent years to sy sir raise and 
Improve the training of young architects ; but in order to 
further nur efforts for professional Improvement and to 
give the public that confidence which we desire, we need 
some form of compulsory qualification. and we feel that this 
may beat be attained by an Act of Parliament restricting the 
use of the title * architect ’ to those holding a diploma 
from some responsible body such as the U.I -R. A. Our aim 
is not wholly selfish ; we desire not only 10 gain public 
Appreciation of our art and a better status for architect** 
but to hasten the aholiilon of all thaE i* mean and squalid in 
our prerent environment* and to encourage tfee gradual up¬ 
building of cities which shall be worthy of a great nation/' 
At the close of the paper u vote of ibanks to the Presi¬ 
dent was proposed by Air. H. T. Buck! and, K.R.I.H A., 
recon ded by Mr. G. Sal way Nicul, FJLLB.A.* and carried 
unanimouxlyH 

TIIE BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
The Union of the Bristol Society of Architects and 
the Gloucestershire Architectural Association has beer 
approved by the Council of the Institute. 

VISIT TO THE WORKS OF MESSRS, 
FARMER AND BRINDLEY, 

The Art Standing Committee have arranged a visit to 
the works of Messrs. Farmer and Brindlcv. Lrd. + marble 
mwjns, of bj Westminster Bridge Road, S*E,t ( on Satur¬ 
day. 9 December at 10,30 km. 

I he viall Is arranged for the morning in order that actual 
work m progress may be inspected, and it i* hoped that 
architectural ^tudentw will join in the visit. 

Members of the R J.BJL and their friends, and students 
_ , * rchitecilinl schools, who wish to take part in thiB 

visit should apply to the Secretary R.l BA, bv whom 
tickets will be supplied, 



NOTICES 


ARCHITECTS AND LIMITED LIABILITY 
COMPANIES. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have passed a resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that it is undesirable for ttiemhera or 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute to form thetnselve* into 
limited liability companies for the purpose of carrying on 
the profession of an Architect, 

REGISTRATION* 

The Registration Committee have submitted a draft 
Bill for the Registration of Architects which has been 
approved in principle by the Institute Council P who 
have directed that ii should be sent to ihe Allied So¬ 
cieties for their comments. 


Competitions 

"THE MODERN HOSPITAL " COMPETI¬ 
TION FOR SMALL HOSPITAL PLANS. 

The Modem Hospital Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, has promoted an Architectural Competition 
fur Small Hospital Plans. Premiums of Ssoo t S3« wid 
gioo will be paid to the author^ of the designs placed 
first,, second and third by the jury* Architects desiring 
to take part in the Competition should writ* ironic- 
diitelv to the Mnifcm Hospital Publishing to., 22 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois* U J 3 A, Designs must 
be delivered not later than 1 February 1923* and in¬ 
tending Competitors are expected to register thdr 
mines with the Architectural Adviser, Mr. Richard t. 
Schmidt, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11 1- 
nuis, U,S.A, ( before 15 December next A copy of the 
Conditions of the Competition can he seen in ine 
Library nf the Royal Institute of British Architects* 9 
Conduit Street, W.i. 

Ian MacAlister, 

Secretory* 

Notices 


1. THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Gene rut Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1921-1923 will in: held on Monday, 4 December 192*1 *' 
& pun,, for the following purpose# :— A 

To read the Minutes of the General [OrdsiiijO') 

hdd on 20 November 1922 ; formally to admit membra 
attend]up for ihe first time since their election* 

To pmceed with ihe election of the dmdidflitJ ^ nr nivm- 
btrthip whose nnmrs were published in the jntrR^ L ^ E * or 
2:1 October 1922 <pp. 637-40). and 11 November 1922 

*PP 

THE SCALE OF PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 
The Chairman will move the following resolution J— 
That Clause 9 of the Scale of Professional Charts be 
omitted, und that a foor-notc be added to the twcaie 
calling the attention of membens to the General Housing 
McmnrtnHuflf the Ministry of Health embodying the teta 
for housing work mow in operation. 


1L SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tbicn General Meeting 
will be held at No*9, Conduit Street, on Monday the 

4th dity nf December i£22, at fc .15 pan., for the purpose of 
considering and. if thought On passing the following 
resolution 

That the Council be authorised to create n Mortgage 
or otherwise to charge all or any ihr lessehntd and 
freehold property of the Institute as she Council 
shall think fit, to secure the sum of £20,000 and 
interest, and to execute such deeds and documents 
ys may be required in connection (herewith, 

AND NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN diet 11 further 
General Meeting will be hr Id at the 4nroe place ort 
the iSth day of December 1922, at 7^5 V-rn- r when a 
Report will be furnished of the proceed in us nt the General 
Meeting to he held on the 4th day of December 1922, and 
the above-mentioned resolution vrilt. if passed by the 
requisite majority at the merlin;:, lie submitted for 
confirmation. 

Dated this 24 th day of November 1922. 

Ian MaMufteb, 

St&tfarw Rjji+A* 

APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION 

The folio wing applications for Election have been re¬ 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the Candidates must be $cni to ihe Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior 10 Monday* 18 Decem¬ 
ber 1922 :— 

AS FELLOWS l 5 ) h 

Epps: W.vi.trh Max™ \A 190 SJ. tnb-& 17 Bank Chambers, 
329 High ltd bom, wx ; The Bungalow, Kxdbrooke 
Gardens, HLekhculli, S K 

ronucim : Jons I F 10 if ms [J. iw;] h Lloyd* Bank t hambers. 

Rank Sur^t, Plymuuih : >6 Portland Square. Phnioutk, 

Solomon: Picbv \.r.w\:-. B.Sc.I^iul. [_■!_ ['j* 7 L lyj Moor- 
gate* E.C.i ; 14 Harley Road, N.W4. 

Thompson : Chari f* WnAMli WASte f.7. Bank Cham* 
here, High Street, Rochester ; 11 Rozcl. P Borstal Road. 
Rochnter* 

Waixeh i T 1 idmas | A iq>A County Offices, Tz 9 *bridge # 
Witte ; Bails Road, Dcvtm t Witte, 


AS ASSOCIATES UL 

Deyr *WX 5 Walter AxaU [Fa**ed 5 year* 1 course at Architec¬ 
tural Asooeiation* Lantern—fa=iupted from Final Exami¬ 
nation offer pMatlns RtttmmiOlt in EWe*»tardl Practice], 
e/o Atediitecturai Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C, 
1 >I^S : Alick Strap Facial War F^anujutlionl, Municipal 
Architect, Bombay Municipality* S*oki Ekmdet, Bombay, 
India* 

Mooptt; Ian Autiiponr [Ffcswd 6 year* 1 ojuce at Robert 
f rtsrdoFs'fl Technical College, Alwrdcen- Einnpled ftofD 
Find EcuminatiOfl aftef pacing Ex 4 mmatinn in 

wmm\ Ihnrrice], t^7 Clifton ftnad, Aberdeeti. 

ScJrt^NP : Gpisrgt; Bist CE IFuhiI HteJ 1 ' course n Gte^w 

School of Atchstevtuxe—Exempted fr«m Filtel EkUti [na¬ 
tion after pffluinB Esaminiliun in ProfeSiioiul PracbceJ, 
Mo^d, Airdrie. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S BICENTENARY 
Iti connection with the Sir Christopher Wren Bicen- 
ternarv ccretBoniea a memorial volume consisting o. 
papers on various aspects of Sir Christopher \Yrcn + s 

sfe and work by authoritative writers* will be published 
under the auspices of ihc Royal Institute of British 
Architects .isid the St. Paul's Cathedral authorities, The 
pro firs accruing from the sale of the volume will be 
devoted to the St. PauTs Restoration Fund, Messrs, 
['bidder and Stoughtrm are to be the publishers. 

Members’ Column 

BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL 5 CHOOI OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Applkitkm* invited Jar lire Fflai fJifr« tor d Uw SdiLol oj 
AnJiKrftctic vacant on 8 jonaarv If ihe nUremMit 

Mr, W It. EMdlalVp M A, F.Tt.lJuL The eomsnenrlfift ul»iy, 
wj-ittkb will be hclW^n 1 4 00 aiwl £tioc per flfiHulfi, Will l« drleUnified 
by I hr sWrclwl rarvtUdate'l qH(Uitk?lijGC..S rirerirfmr ami timr b* 
bit Ziwn by ]jim 'Ifttci amliirrt, thill disqualify* 

Applrjlkm form ^ ulul JilFthrf puTtjrTifar* may br ohltined fmni 
ihe Set k i ary. Central StWi] ol Arts and UjiIh, Mgcgqrct Sirnit, 
and Inrun niuii 3 e rr turned iu lilttl bx ft Rgcembu. 

P. 1 -. TKNES. 

QM FdurAtEen Officer. 

MR SVONgY TATCHBLL. 

Me Snltlt^T iuImU j r.] r Sttmfier to Lhe lrpaiiljm^L-i* + CofnraBjr, 

hi- 1 h*vh upparrttrd AftMtrrt in* tile m6 «bfUoq of the Com¬ 

pany’* hr™ 13.1 Li hi AldrrttfAtt. 

SCOTLAND: 

Scotttmi Arthlitiet in practice Jn Edinburgh, A.R J.H.A , F.SlL, L> 
titypand In oillibaeat* with London Arrliiieris haidnjt mtumisdnux 
in ^jjv part »| Sroibml Apply Hon. Secretary, Fihnlnir^h A A , 
tl r Hill Slicel, Edrilburfett. 

A P i t> I NT if hNTS WANTED, 

A R I B A- wills ripriume In dr-agri and supvrriskxt nf v^Hrd 
work winbtv to awfat dtEver Aictiilrr?. -iibe 1 r in hi* own office or m m 
A^Alani wish View In Fartnerdiip.— Box Ih11 d r/o SftetetatY 
RJ.EL.A_, iji, Cunslsht Stitet, London, \\ i, 

TJi^-a yi f n A_R I.B.A. 126] dr*in~« pvxiiinft With private Afrbilrcl f 
London prelpnbh i■ u e run imp*niivr, Wdridug dniwitiK?. details, 
lEr^ifLt'itioui jitd tf£*>d koovrlc^i oi quantities—Apply Ibi jjt 
r ft? See m I ary. H I IVA., o, Cumhut Sir** 1 !, W.i. 

AtWCTA.T¥ with twenty years™ experience iu London d^im to 
render Immediate i^ilantf. All-round kmowteilgr c( ptaiuiing, 
drsS?Oliij g and general sUpatY hi a a ol lirgcwm trj£Li- A l>fdy Boi 4 44 , 
C/e Srcrr t a i v, H, L ll.A., 9, Conduit St rf^-S 1 ym don. W ,1„ 

AXOHTEOf d« trei ^ire «uf office In Loudon wills Jhoihrr wlmir- 
r»c*';HL-i'-njt o&^iilaiK'e- is required, or w-’<nhS lnk< m iiimifrnrient of 
oiher on rTCEpr-:cal trnn«.~ AppSy it<^ 434 , e/o Secret^ RXBJV-, 
i>, Conduit StiwC. ffi. 

Minutes II 

Sissios trjiJ 

Ai the Second G*nenl MeetUhR (Ordirtjiry) of thr Se&»on 
HJ2.3-23, held tpn id Nc^'tmbef HJU 8 p.m,. Mr, Faul 
WolerHcmAe, Frt^hienf, in she riinir + The nttqnduu (xtok 
by ia FeRciW 9 (including h mrmbtin of the CqihkHL 
IS AumkiiKci (indudrnB - iurmkn uf lh<? CflUfttil), 5 Lscenfi- 
alch, and a number of viiiton. "I’hc Minute nf the Meeting 
htld on 6 Novemljcr iijji liuvinn been tuken ai read, Were 
VflCTied aa correct. m 

The Hon r Secretary nmotmad the decejiae of 
Hos. Fulow. 

ills Highncn the Maharajah of Jaipur, elected Hon, Fellow 
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Fellsiws. 

\Vil 3 iam Black, of Soi 3 Sh Afriurt H elevSed a Fdlow in 190a. 
Walter John Burrows, circled a Fellow ill 1903. 

James Crtsefcer, of Exeter elected a Fellow m IHS6, 

.\lrxsmder Percy Durlarhrr, elected fl Fellow 3 Si 1911. 

Arthur of BirrniEi^hiim, elected =t Friluw in 190a. 

Hetuy Thomas Gordon, drcftd a Fellow in 18th. 

Richard Mauli^mf Rch-, ekttci Aisocrite iS 3 ii, Fellow 1SS9, 
Anhur Hsmiy Reid, of Soush Afnca T dectrd Aaodale 1881 
Fellow 1SS9- 

Howard Henry TTuHnsan.of Leicester, ducted AssocuEc 1889 
Fdbw u>&&. 

Rrrutoj* FtxLiius. 

WiUtaiis Larking Bernard P elected Fcilow I SNt|, nnd plated on 
Retired List in 1919. 

John Bryce, elected Fellow in r879, and placed on Retired Uxt 
in 3 90S. 

Walter Janies. Ehtwtta, dettnl Asodate 1875* Fellow and 
placed on Retired List 1 n 1913, 

Alfred William*, elected Fellow ih 8£ and placed on Rcttred 

Lbs in JijlfL 

Ho\, Associate, 

Sir Thomas Brock. K-l'.R ri R,A,, devteJ nt\ Hon. A.viale itk 

tfjO#. 

Asuaxm 

Ccorpc Beaumont, of ChiCJJ^O. elected Associate 1881. 

Cyril Cliff Cheek, riecied .Wditr 1916. 

Robert Saxton Bess ant, elected AnOcniB l% 5 . Rvsiaru:d 
Srprimm Cecil Seatle, elected .AsvmtldIc 

Licentiates. 

Hiirvrv Meemie. elected Licentiate 1910. 

John Alfred James* elected Licentiate 1910. 

Roil Thorold Stallyelected J.ierntiafe 191 ■ 

CdBni IknfMrN Voting, eltciiil Licrntiafe iyiO. 

Hnss. CoRJuacofm ikc Mdsiui. 

Lkm Enrique MirEa Rcpulb Y Vlu^b*, of Madrid, elected an 
ilon. CorrespoTTi Jinjj Member in 1901. 
xAml d wn^ Rl^OI.VEL' EhaE the regrets of the Royal itwiilute 
for ihrir hvi> be entered m the 

Mr. Ld^dtct M. Tyr havinp read a Paper DU ” l lfuaurm Dilg 
Fngiiiireriifcii- in Relation to Arehstes'lufe, 1 nnd illustrated it by 
lantern ihdci.o difcttt^ion emued. and on die nvntinn of Sir J. 
Herbert PamOra. f'resuleril of the Illuminating En^nC«illir 
Society. seconded hy Mr. VY. K. Kawlin^. Fast Wesident of the 
hlearicii) Contfxdnri’ xV^^ociasron, 0 vore of iJumb was parsed 
to Mr. Tye by acdumalJon, and Wtis bnedy responded lu. 

Tile meeting dosed at 10.5 p.m. 


An u igemerU* hav r been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A 
Jj-LHNAL (pO»I Free) to member* of the Allied Snrieries who are 
n.or inemhcn of the ELI .B.A. at a specially reduced ru beriptiop 
of «2J. * year, 'fhosc who wish tr> take advantage of this 
arrangement are requeued 10 acrid rhdf nil men to the Secretary 
of die R.I.B.A,, 9 Conduit Surest, W.i. 

Members irndintf irmhinncei by postal order for mhscrip- 
tiorn OT Institnte publscaliDin 1 arc named of the necessity of 
complying wiih Post Office RcguLibuis with regard to ihi* 
melfuid Ut payment. Postal orders »huuld be made payable 
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Contemporary British Architecture 

BY the PRESIDENT iMR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M-A.). 


W HAT did Wren say, ilie great Sir Christo- 
phci\ to whom next year we a hall oiler the 
honour* of bicentenary remembrance i Here 
^rc his words : Architecture has ifi patiuca! *sc r public 
building* being the ornament of a country P It estab¬ 
lishes it nation, draws p<opU and commerce* makes the 
prftplt lute their it alive cmm try ; which passion is the 
original in all great actions of a eommmtmdlih* 

W hether these vyords were a necessary reproof to the 
Straus of the seventeenth century, or whether they 
w^rc hut an echo of the popular appraisement of ilie 
architect, it is happily a fact that in England of to-day 
therc is much less need to remind people of she im¬ 
portance of architecture than there was fifty, forty, or 
t vtn tliirry years ago. Men of commerce, men of twfc* 
^rc nowaday* aware that there is 11 something in it ; 
■ntd it j 5 [-i| re find the promoter of a big buitding 
however utilitarian his view—who docs not appreciate 
the necessity of getting skilled help toward* shaping his 
structure in accordance with recognised rules of pro¬ 
phecy, There are sclera! reasons which will account 
For tni*—and perhaps the chief is one for which w e owe 
a vote of ihanks to prominent individuals in the modern 
world of iradc. These uien + wise enough to know that 
lasic is an asset, and clever enough to know 
^hete and how the good taste could 1* engaged, nave 
been setting a standard from which their rival* and 
imitators dare not, for thdr very lives* fall back. Nor 
miist we overlook the no less commendable, though less 
11 Respected, fidelity of our modern banks, insurance 
offices, muniri pals lies and public companies to the 
chiiu* of architecture—the fitting mistress and hamt- 
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maid of shelf const rue liomd achievement*, 1 shudder 
to think what would be the present aspect of London if 
certain vast enterprises of the last twenty-five years had 
come to birth in the third quarter of the past century. 
Those were the days when the Hama of Gothic en¬ 
thusiasm had died down, only to leave among certain 
architects an impression that, inappropriate M Gothic 
traditions were to the needs of modern commerce, the 
Gothic school had at least broken down all oblation* 
towards the starched correctness (not my definition) of 
the classic rule. There followed, as an ignoble sequel* a 
period which it would be a mere compliment to call an 
age of licence. It lin.il not even the immodest charms of 
licentiousness. The unhallowed result of the sense that 
traditional correctness did not matter introduced a 
theory, pleasant enough for the ignorant, that any whim 
which could find it* way into the brain of any architect* 
however untutored, inighi appropriately find in way 
mil of that brain on to his drawing-board and thence on 
to his unhappy creations. 

ft is to this train of reasonless reasoning that we owe 
n,o*i nf the faults which make a large part of the City of 
London, and a larger proportion of Southwark, night¬ 
mares of jaded and mongrel effort. 

Hi Originality/ 1 it* producers would have culled ii + or 
possibly 4 * design." Bui every drawing is a design and 
every building is original in the sense that it has an 
origin. It is only by the strangest freak of language that 
we coniine this term to those things w hose origin is as 
far aa possible undisenycrahk. Some would define a* 
original those things " whose origin is in rfitirutlvea, 11 
which are, in Fact* contrary to all law* of Nature. Let 
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it be said at once that spontaneous generation is no fit 
method of birth for architecture. It is mi only indecent 
but happily Impossible* fbr the product of such birth, 
whatever name it may tjke p cannot have the architect 
turn] nature. 

t am quite deliberately certain that British architec¬ 
ture to-day is healthier* stronger* and nearer to the un¬ 
attainable level of pure art than it has hecn for a hun- 
dredandfifty years. I f this were not a public: document/ 
I would go further, and for this reason—thut great and 
beautiful as were the achievements of the eighteenth 
century, miraculous, as was Wren, magic as is the charm 
nf his predecessor, Inigo Jones, and his great successor 
Gibbs* there was. not in ihe days of those heroes, its 
there is tfrday, so vast a company of contemporary 
architects among whom safe choice might be marie. 

To-day* it is true, there arc men in the first flight to 
whom others are secondary' - but the number of rhe 
secondary is legion* and by calling them secondary 3 
inn not calling them second best. Many of them are 
only on the second step because of certain conditions 
of standing room, and every year our systems of weft- 
devised rivalry bring fresh men inm prominence from 
the deservi ng ranks of the Junior* or of the less known. 


Recent enquiries have led me to believe that architec¬ 
tural competitions* which are to many the ladder to 
fanic^ are nowhere in Europe conducted with such 
spotless fairness s characterises our British methods in 
this respect. Certainly there can be no land which sur¬ 
passes the British Isles in the success and universality 
of its present systems of architectural education—a 
success and universality which are, [ believe, daily in¬ 
creasing. 1 only allude to this educational subject in 
order to point out that no person or corporation de¬ 
sirous of erecting a truly architectural building on lines 
of authentic and scholarly architecture cm have any 
excuse in Britain for failing to find an architect. I am 
not forgetting the supremacy of France m sc Mastic 
architectural training, nor am 1 overlooking ihc present 
laudable efforts of Barm to weld into that training a 
sounder knowledge of construction; but 1 do say* 
armed with some personal acquaintance with modern 
educational conditions and free from personal doubts* 
that the employers or would-be employers «f architect* 
in this country have before them for I heir open choice 
an abundant army Of highly trai ned men in whom taste* 
knowledge and energy have been nurtured hy the 
friend]test of rivalry and ihc most enthusiastic zeal. 


* i his imuclf was a?ntdbtilpl hv Mr, Wjuvrhrjuse a foreword to the Catalogue of thr Eghihltiftri rif Cnnteninnnirv Britilb 
Archi let lure, 
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Greek Public Buildings' 

BY PROCESSOR ERNEST A, GARDNER, LITJ\D, P YATES PROFESSOR OF AUCIl.EOLOt; Y, 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


T HE life of the indent Greek wa& lived largely 
in public ; his interests were mainly in the po- 
Iitied and the social life, in the athktses ami 
*he religion of his Cello w-citi/eira- He lived among them 
far more than he did in his home surroundings, and 
consequently Wc need nor he surprised to hear, from 

nenrathenea and others, thsii in Athens, for example. 
y ou could not tell which were the houses of ordinary 
people and which were the hnme> of princes* hkc 
Miliiadcs, whereas the public buildings were of un¬ 
paralleled magnificence. Many of these buildings were 
: ■ h scrve rel i gious pur pose^ , ^.n-d iiis init al w a ys l- asy f o dis - 
11 nguish these fromsueh as are mainly political anti ‘■octal* 
In a Greek town, relief to the streets would be given 
by the various open spaces that always existed in a town 
unit grew, aa Athens ^reiv. The&e were spaces which 
had, for one reason or other, probably more nr lcs?t 
religious, remained uncovered with buildings in the 
early day? of the town, and survived as open spaces, 
relieving the monotony of the direct a. Bor the streets 
were narrow, the houses* as a nile> opened on a court- 
vard^ hsd no window's at the outside, and so, apart Irom 
ihe fppen spaces, the town would not fur very imposing- 
^ut Ehese open spaces were the essential thing, some for 
political purposes, some for temples and precincts, etc. 
Other towns, which did not grow naturally as Athens 
and many others did* were artificially bid but, and, as 
We shut!Id say, *' town-planned . ,p The conditions were 
different, but spaces were always reserved for commer¬ 
cial, political and social purposes and for the temples 
of the gods, as w r cH as the assemblies of the people. 
And it w'as felt to be always desirable that a ictuple to 

m A FliMtc LcttOft? dfiliveml at Thfl Instflutfl -5- M-iv- 
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The gods should he placed in some conspicuous place ; 
tliaE w:k particularly the case with Athens, 

A view of the Acropolis j( Athens* with the colossal 
columns of the Temple to Zeus Olympics tn the fore¬ 
ground, show's* in the latter, a place of ancient sanctity, 
which had a great temple in later times, hut outside 
the walls of the City, as were some of the most impor¬ 
tant temples. The Athenian Acropolis affords us the 
best commentary on the statement of Xenophon F quot¬ 
ing ironi Socrates, thal it h pleasing that the temples nf 
the gods should be placed in such a position that they 
■ ni i Id be easily seen from all parts, but nm sn easily 
approached*" for it is most desirable that men should 
|>e able to look toward* them when they pray, but at the 
same time that they should not he able to enter them 
except after due preparation/' From all pans uf Athens 
vuu could sec the temples on Ehe Acropolis, but if you 
wanted to pay your due of worship to the goddess, you 
had to go round and climb away from (he City to the 
sacred citadel, where you found yourself in more fitting 
surroundings for your approach* Similarly Fmminiast 
remarks that the people of Tanagra did well to keep 
the temples of the gods apart from human habitations* 
An example of town planning, dating from the 
middle of the fourth century' is.cAa offered by the tow n 
of Frienc ; it is on a hill* the Acropolis being above. 
It was planned wtlh streets parallel to one another* 
But a large space is reserved for the market place, and 
there are various temples, gymnasia, civ. There was 
the great gymnasium* with the stadium aio yards lung 
fur running. Such buildings in Greece had nut a rich 
ornamentation such as you see in Roman baths ; there 
is simply a quadrangle surrounded by a colonnade* 
and there are rooms which served as dressing rooms. 
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The whole thing ts simple, but admirably adapted 
to hs purpose. We shall see other specimens of gym¬ 
nasia later oil. It has ait-jched a stadium for the 
exercises with which a gymnasium is associated- Here 
too you sec the Ixde-iaasrrium. nr Parliament House, 
not exactly a Parliament, bui a sori of Select Com¬ 
mittee House* inhere sittings were held. Another c\- 
amplc of a town laid out for political purposes is 
Megalopolis, dated 370 u.c. It formed a centre for the 
Arcadian League. The two .sides of the river corres¬ 
ponded with the two divisions of the city. On the one 
side is the Federal Capital* with its great theatre, used 
not only fnr dramatic representations, but also for the 
assemblies of the people. Close to it was the Parliament 
House of ihe Arcadians, called 1 tic Thersilion. On the 
other side you see the agora or market place, w hich 
surrounded by porticoes on three sides, and there are 
traces of another one. At rme corner is the sanctuary of 
Zeua Soter* That gives you a good idea of how the 
Greeks liked a town to be laid out for the convenience 
of citizens* and the kind of public buildings they re¬ 
quired. A curious example of town planning, or rather 
of picturesque planning or landscape gardening, was a 
great scheme by !31 nocrates in honour of Alexander. U 
was to fashion the mountain side into the figure of a 
giant with the features of Alexander himself, holding in 
one hand the city, and in the other a bowl which would 
hold a lake, from which the water would How dow n into 
the sea. This was never, fortunately perhaps, carried 
out, but it shows what magnificent notions the later 
Greeks had. 

A splendid example of a collectioB of public build- 
mgs of Hellenism; age is that of the tow n of Pergamom 
The citadel of the town is built in terraces running 
along the side of the hill, and there arc further terraces, 
with remains of buildings, on the top of the hi)!. The 
whole is on a more imposing and magnificent scale than 
at Athens, because here there is a mo ll rit a hi to work on. 
You see the theatre, with the great terrace below * the 
agora, with the porticoes and other buildings, and the 
Temple of Dionysus, and the Great Altar, which was 
the moat famous product of Pergamene art. Above this 
was .1 precinct of Athena Foltns with porticoes surround¬ 
ing it ; and beyond char, further terraces, in-chiding a 
Hreat library. Dei the summit of the hill i* the Traja- 
n%wm< an addition of Ron mil times* It is the most 
imposing piece of architectural design we know from 
ancient times. I hts kind of splendid hiving out of a 
portion of 0 city in porticoes and extensive precincts 
and temples had a great influence on later Times, and 
was imitated in finch buildings as the Fora of the 
Citsars at Rome * in fact, as has been pointed out by 
■irehitvcEx, we have lit Pcrgamon many suggestions that 
might be useful at the present day. 

There were centre-, of worship in different towns, 
and 1 have mentioned the Acropolis of Athens 1* a 
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collection of public buildings, tin nigh they served a 
religious purpose The Acropolis was not originally 4s 
you ?ec it now. It was an irrcuuLu rocky pi:iLean, on 
which the various buildings were erected in course of 
time, until it became a magni ficent collect!on of temples. 
1 shall not now Rpe^k about the development of the 
Greek temple* it is too familiar to you. These temples 
were not places for congregational worship. The pre¬ 
cincts of a god were a place for his worshippers to 
assemble anil the essential thing to have was an altar and 
an enclosed space around it. and generally porticoes 
were wanted to give them shelter in case- of necessity. 
'There must he a great alt hi of sacrifice, and it was 
desirable there should be a temple or temples to contain 
the images, of the gods and to hold the numerous offer¬ 
ings and dedications that were given to the god. And 
the temples served other purposes j.-i well. The 
Treasury of Athens was in the Opiethodomos ; some 
thought it was a separate building, but a probable view, 
1 think, is that it was in the Opisthodomos to the Tar- 
ihcirnn itself that the treasure of Athens was stored* It 
was in pots behind a grating* so that when on a feast 
day the citizen wished to worship the goddess, he could 
also have the great satisfaction of scant; the City 
Treasury, the pots full of gold and silver. There was 
a building to hold bronze offerings, and the Ereethtum 
was also full of rich offerings. The great ahar, which is 
the place where the hecatomb* were offered to the 
goddess on various occasions, w as in the open. There 
are other buildings around* which fi is not possible ai 
present to identify with certainty* The Temple of 
Rome and Augustus* which was set up in Roman Im¬ 
perial limes, is the only thing which docs not belong to 
the great age of Greece, Wc must remember that the 
Temple W'n s not a place feu congregational worship, it 
was not a place for ihc people to gn imu in great num¬ 
bers to perform an act of worship or in attend a cere¬ 
mony ; all the ceremonies took place in the open air. 
and the sacrifices a I moat necessarily so. The altar was 
4 large structure, 'There vai one "at Syracuse which 
was 4 whole stadium zzq yards lung. This was very 
necessary when you were to Sacrifice a her am mb* a very 
unpleasant proceeding, according to our notions They 
must have had very special arrangement in the open 
air for such large sacrifices ; such things could not take 
place within a temple, 

Athens ia an example of 4 great precinct containing 
the sacred objects which belong to a single town * but 
some of the mogj important places* where there are 
most pubhe buildings gathered together, belonged 
more or less iti common to all the Greeks, 
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row of treasuries was placed there to held the trea¬ 
sures* the offering* which were made to the gud in 
the various cities of Greece, Many of the cities built 
their own treasuries to contain these sacred object*, 
frequently precious stones and metals of great value* 
Then there were porticoes which offered dicker and 
places of vantage from which cere mimic - could he seen. 
And there were porticoes also outride* which doubtless 
provided accommodation for the many thousand-^ of 
visitors who came to Olympia for the greai athletit. 
festival. The Leomdalon was the great building laid 
out specially to receive the sacred endwries which w'ere 
sent officially bv the diffcrcEit cities to attend die festiva 
of the god oh behalf of their fellow dtiaens ; and there 
were other buildings associated with the pries is and 
officials. The great Falsest™ is very similar tu that 
w inch we noticed at Pficne. There is a great courtyard 
where there is plenty of room for wrestlers, vrith con¬ 
venient wailing and dressing rooms. And there i& the 
stadium, n long covered portico in w hich it was possible 
to practise running S 2 o yards under cowf. At rite 
other side of the Airis is lhe stadium where the contests 
took place. The appearance of Olympia when all these 
buildings were complete can be gathered from a 
restoration, You have the remains of t he great JIcnildc 
of Zeus and various porticoes, the old P £ cinpSe of llcra, 
and the general appearance of open spaces surrounded 
by rich collections of statuary, scattered about 

Olympia was a more «r less level site, and did not 
lend itself tti such fine planning, in some n 

Delphi, which was placed hitrH on [he shipts of Mourn 
Parnassus, and of which you can get a g*«od notion 
from the restoration made by the h reach excavators* 
The sacred precinct did not belong to any one town, 
hut was a place nf common meeting for all the i "ireits. 
The Sacred Way had Treasuries on hotli »(I», and 
then the road turned round to the front of the temple 
which dominated the enclosure. AboveU was tlic cluh- 
house of the Cmdians ; the only nunpb we have of 
such cjuh-houica. although we J« not know much about 
its form. There was also a theatre i bat gives ns as 
Rood a notion as is possible of what the** cent ret looked 
like. The various buildings are tepuuaa* of the form 
of a Temple, and this is characteristic cl most InuMin^ 
that can take such a form. 1 her* were a sc 
bouses, in which to entertain people at ,hc ? rtil 

] want, now, to turn to the different buds ol 1'udJ- 
ing we find, and consider their use more tn «J- 
Firel the temple, i need not go mto the devdoptutr 

of the temple . everybody here knows about I ha if rmn 
readine Vitruvius, and so on. I want intake onejn 
examples of the temple of □ sunpler JJ«"- * JJis 

simple example like that of Zeus ^tcr at 
which was at the comer of the market f'-k c * 1t 1 
temple with columns inside, and there were group* “ 


statues ; rive porticoes and ihc open court were sur¬ 
rounded by a double portico where much shelter was 
provided, The uncertain climate of Greece render* 
such shelter valuable : and such a precinct was in- 
lets dc d to accommodate the congregation fur cere¬ 
monies and worship. In tin: centre is a foundation 
which b probably the great Altar of Sacrifice, so that 
when a sacred ceremony was going on there was mom 
fur many people in these porticoes, under shelter w hen 
the weather was bad. Another feature ts the propy- 
tiaeum or entrance halt, and an exedra p or room to sit 
in apart from the crowd* This is a very good example 
of a temple precinct* which b the unii of the Greek 
arrange men i. 

Wc see :j similar form in a restored house at Fricne* 
iif the fourth century ; it is a building with a portico in 
front of the main living room of the house ; and the 
house w ith its courtyard corresponds almost, exactly to 
the temple and its predicts. And If you Look at a plan 
Like that of the Palace ul Tiryns. you see a bouse with 
iis portico and courtyard surrounded by porticoes 
■a Inch arc analogous to the bouse at Frienc. Whatever 
view w e may take about the evolution of the Christian 
Church from the Atrium of Roman houses, there is 
riu doubt the Greek temple was evolved* perhaps not 
from the courtyard and living moms of houses, hut 
from the palace and courtyard dtf a king ; for instance, 
the curb temple of Athena ai Athens was originally the 
palace of the king Erechtheus 

A iirnre magnificent example of a precinct show's the 
slime thing carried out in another way* This is ihc 
precinct of Athena Folia* at Friene, it has a double 
portico and a. gallery above it, a temple and precinct ; 
and kite whole is a splendid architectural eomporilioru 

Another feature of Pergamon is the jircat altar, which 
was surrounded by a portico, and approached by a 
"reai flight of steps. All round there was an outer 
colonnade under which was the great frieze uf the 
altar, a masterpiece of Pergamtne art. A restoration 
gives a notion of rite magnificent architectural structure 
which this altar provided p and of the rich decoration 
and the sculpture which tin all round lie low the 
colonnade. 

There was another form of building which had a 
special purpose. Ihc precinct of Aside pi us at Epi- 
Jatifus was surrounded hy walls, and contained an 
altar and :t temple to the god, Put here there were 
special requirements. There was a circular building, 
probably a place «f sacrifice. There is also a building, 
the A baton, which w^s a portico specially designed for 
llm sick people who cjmc to consult Asctepius scs that 
they could pass ihc night They mode their offerings* 
passed the night in this purlieu, and during ihc nighi 
they were heeded* or not healed. Naturally ihe cases 
which were not healed arc not on record And there 
were other building around, Including the stadium 
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and the theatre. A plan of the smaller prednet of 
Afidepius, the same god, at Athens, is interesting 
because \vc have a record of the way in which it was 
used. It was customary for the sick to come arid sleep 
in the building, and very often the god visited them in 
the night, and then they went out healed in the morning. 
The prednet contained the temple of tire god :iiui Ins 
altar, and there art porticoes for the accommodation of 
patients. This building corresponds with the porticoes 
where the sick people slept at Epidaums. ti has a 
sacred spring, of which the waters were more or less 
medicinal, and were no doubt used for medical pur¬ 
poses, There was also a pit where the offerings were 
thrown in. and a building of two storeys, with steps to 
the upper lloor. where the sick men slept and saw 
visions ; and there was the compartment probably for 
the storing of sacred snakes. The priests kept snakes, 
and they must have been lodged somewhere convenient. 
A restoration shows what the portico was lake, i here 
were two floors* nod at the corner was the pit of sacrifice , 
In the Island of Cos, which was the home of llLppo- 
crALt»fl there was a temple of Asclepius, wish porticoes 
md cells opening out of them. Here there must have 
been something approaching a hospital, with private 
accommodation, probably for paying patients. rherc 
was accommodation for the large number of people 
who came to consult the god. It is probable that there 
was more of scientific medicine in the home of Hippo- 
cmi« and less of miraculous cure than at Athens and 
3 t Eptdaurus* 

Another special use of buildings is ottered ns by the 
shrine specially adapted la celebrate the Mysteries at 
Eleuais. There were two great entrance hills, which 
did not lead through, &o shat whatever went on inside 
here wm nut visible to the profane ; only the initiated 
were allowed to see the ceremonies within. In the 
centre of the whole was a great hah, which has a very 
remarkable plan, it consists of an almost square halt, 
of considerable s»/e, with a terrace above it. and the 
whole space of it filled with rows of columns. Thiy n> 
interesting because it is. the hall in which ihe Mysteries 
were celebrated. There are various porticoes, store- 
houses, etc^ which are common 10 all such precincts. 
A amplified plan on a large scale shows the great hall, 
with steps round it. No doubt these slup^ smed 
as the seats of a kind of theatre, and the people to be 
initiated had to ail on them- Whatever went on in the 
way of ceremonial in the sacred drama must have 
taken place in this great hall. There was a rock-cut 
terrace above it, from which those mi fully initialed 
could what was going on. There could nor have 
been a very consecutive drama io follow : probably 
Lite performance was in the nature of a sacred pro- 
cession or pageant., which went on winding in and out 
among the columns, and it must have been very 
impressive , 


The finest example of propvlaea, that of Athens, is 
planned on a magnified" ^le. The magnificence with 
which the mere gatehouse was designed shows very 
well the splendour of the whole arrangement. These 
meat pn>p_vbca have been considerably restored tn 
recent years. The column* have been rv-erected. and 
ihe whole of the west front has been reconstructed. On 
the whole* ii has been very well done. Another example 
d f prupvlaca of a later type was dedicated to Athena at 
Pcfgamon, and it is a good example nf the rich archi¬ 
tecture of a later time. But li has not anything like the 
splendour of the cirlier examples. There is much about 
it which anticipate# ihc kind of work which was done 
later in Rome and elsewhere. 

There are some structures which are more political 
aad social. £udi is the agora at Asms, where the 
country is very hilly and therefore much terracing 
necessary- The structures are intended to provide 
accommodation rather for political and commercial 
purposes in this great market place, which is the centre 
<F f life in die town. A restoration nf it shows open 
spaces* bordered by double porticoes, terraced up con¬ 
siderably, with an ornamental gateway leading in. and 
a covered building* which is the lien ate-house, opening 
nut. We do not know much about the arrangements 
inside that. But one can realise how, in pros pernor 
ifi wtiB in Asia. Minor, There was a market place stir- 
rounded by a colonnade, which was a resort for the 
citizens for social and political purposes. The people 
lived much in the open air, and room and shelter had 
to be provided for them in the various public buildings. 

There is nothing left of the arrange men I of the early 
market place in Athens : there are the remains of only 
a Roman market place. There' is a Doric portico, which 
reminds us very much of the portico at Huston Station; 
ii is the entrance of ihv great market place, nf which 
other portion* have been recovered. It consisted of a 
court with a colonnade all round it, and it could be 
frequented by those w ho wished to buy or sdL The 
gate wa§ set op In the time of Augustus. The market 
place of Megalopolis forms a complex of buddings with 
i theatre* The theatre faccs the North, and adjoining 
k i? a great square building nearly soc feet square, with 
a curious arrangement of columns. Every row of 
column* radiates from a centre, except in one case, 
where there is a rather different arrangement. This is 
the place described by Eausaniss as the Parliament 
House of the Ten Thousand Arcadians. If was calcu¬ 
lated by M- R. S Weir, who drew out the plans, that 
if would hold io*ooo people standing, but that if they 
were seated the number would he less. It slopes up¬ 
wards from the centre in all directions, and each of the 
p}\vi of columns, is on a level, inure or less, but each is 
a considerable height above the one before, so there is 
a steady slupc upwards; therefore it is essentially of the 
nature of 3 theatre, This is an original design for a 
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Parliament House* which may have been au^^cstcd by 
a great hall, like the Hall of the Hundred Column* at 
Fersepolis, Here the arra nge men i is such that a man 
placed in the middle could be seen and heard by people 
in every part of the building* without more space than 
was necessary being blocked In' the support* of the 
roof. And it has been suggested that above the row 
where alternate columns arc a later addition, there 
[night have been a cfcrestorey later I do not think this 
building has received the attention from architects that 
it deserve*. It would be interesting to see a conjectural 
restoration of it* 

Another building for small assemblies at Pnene is a 
theatre-like building, with an altar in the midst, doubt* 
less for religious cere monies a such as at the opening 
meeting of the Ecdt&ia. 

A common feature of the market places and build¬ 
ings is the presence of porticoes + At Athens there were 
many such, including the painted stOa, from which the 
Stoics took their name. The siua of Philip at Megalu- 
polis is a treble portico and affords much room for 
meetings ; it was a kind of Exchange ; and there are 
exedrac fur quieter conversation. At the two ends 
there are projections forming a nave with two aisles, 
making an arrangement very much like the basilica. 
The basilica is a form which was probably derived 
from Greece; originally, probably, it v-a* applied to 
the Stoa BMktol at Athens, In the stoa of Philip 
there are two rows of internal columns, giving a 
large area* which is the essential feature of such por¬ 
ticoes, and 9* a very important part of the agora of 
Greek cities- A restoration of the portico ji Megalo¬ 
polis shows Doric columns on the outside, Ionic on the 
inside. 

One more building, of which. I think* no stone 
exists, has been reconstructed from the specifications 
which have been preserved. Is wa> the custom of the 
Greeks* when they gave out a contract lor a building, 
to have the specification cut in scone or marble. \\c 
have the specification of this building, so it could be 
erected to-mornnv* with every detail which could be 
prescribed. It was the great building at Pitteus tor 
ships- aEOres, There is a long half* with pillars on the 
two sides. At the two sides shelves were placed where 
the cables and so on could he stored, so that any 
citizen walking through this building could set; that the 
Athenian Admiralty was not starving the amps of 
supplier, and hence it was an excellent safeguard for 
democratic government* 

An example uf wrestling schools shows an open 
courtyard surrounded by porticoes for spectilurs* ai, d 
other rooms in side buildings* and there is a plunge- 
bath, and so on. Tile stadium at Delphi bias the 
seats still left, at the curved end where the race^ 
fini&hcd and, probably, the wrestling took place. I lie 
stadium at Athens ha* had the scats restored in marble. 


To come to the theatres it is impossible to speak of 
the arrangement of the theatre now. hut I would; point 
out I he general lines and the character of these 
theatres, which were intended as buildings not only for 
dramatic purposes, hut for general assemblies of the 
people. We know from inscriptions that the theatre 
was :l place of common meeting for political purposes T 
and it was admirably adapted for this. The most heau- 
tiful of the theatres^ that at Epidaurus* shows the com¬ 
plete circle for the orchestra, the slope of the seats* and 
the rainps leading up to the stage. These buildings 
have the most perfect acoustic properties ; in this 
theatre it is possible, when standing in the orchestra, to 
make people all over the theatre hear without speaking 
.my louder than an ordinary conversational voice. A 
theatre like that at Priene, with the stage supported by a 
column front, gives you a good notion of the general 
appearance of a Greek 9 heat re in later times. An ex¬ 
ample of a small theatre is the Odeum at Athens* which 
is adapted to musical plays or to musical performances* 

Finally* there arc a few examples of public 
buddings of another sort ; such as libraries T In 
a library the requirements were different from ours. 
It was an open court, with a portico round it, Lind 
niches, in which could be placed shelves. Lind there the 
volumes could be stored. Rolls would be kept in 
baskets. One has recently been excavated at Ephesus. 
A similar library was found at Pergamon. It consists of 
a series of courts and rooms, which doubtless were 
used for ibr storage of boultt. 

Another kind of public building is connected with 
fountains and aqueduct* ; the latter were not architec¬ 
tural features* but there were ornamental fountain 
houses* and on vases are represented girls fetching 
water in pitchers from the sacred fountain of Cabin-hoe* 
A fountain could also be used for bathing. One at 
Corinth was excavated by the Americans, with storage 
rooms behind and columns in front. We have also in 
Athens a .dock tower, which had u weal her-cock on top, 
and is a gwd example of a public building of a later time. 
A good example of a reeonsinicied monument is the lion 
at Chaeronea, which w as set up over the remains of the 
Theban sacred band, and b ■ worthy monument to them. 

This, is only a miscellaneous ro Elect ion of the public 
buildings of Greece, but it will perhaps serve to show 
you the great variety of work which can be its eluded 
under the title of " Greek Public Buildings, 11 

l^he r«l{iotii>ni of public bttltdfri^ *T ! Vrq.inupn. here jjivcn 
Hi ilium rations are taken, by kind penimiEinn of the Author** 
iVtim MM. Pot lire mob und Colli giiou'i rrnnjiuftocnt pubhea- 
oon, pM jumc. 'Rut work i> bn-ted partly on the publish^d 
i of ihe German excavations purely upon prison.*! study 
on the Ule- While the yrall oflk£|j G^rtrum publication offers 
j complcTe areh^logitJl dj*cuMjnn of the rcculti of the 
German expedition, in this \TtIlitne 1 here ire found, iq j motU 
attractive md convenient form, the main jertufic records of 
ihil itmi^nihccnt Llellcniitic; City. 
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Oxford : A School of Architecture 

BY HUBERT C. CORLETTE [F.], WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM E. H + NEWS PRINTS. 


Mr. Edmund Hurt New tigs provided modern Oxford 
with a valuable contribution to h s literary production*. 
It i& 31 once a commentary* an example, and a warning. 
Bui it is more. It is a fine instance of what a fine art can 
do 10 suggest regret and stimulate hope, lit h h 
drawings of Oxford Mr, New" allows us to compare 
what has l>cen with what is. And if we are tempted to 
regret what might have been we can at least look for¬ 
ward and urge Oxford to reform. 

Every Oxford man may resent the suggestiOfi of 
reform + But Oxford* because of her position in the 
affections of those who have experienced her nurture, 
and win I realise the value of her influence, will per¬ 
haps suffer kindly the appreciation of all who respect 
her values and are jealous of her possession* and of her 
power. She is not, never was, and never can become, a 
city in isolation* She belongs not to Oxford men, nos 
lo the Nation* but to the whole Empire, And that her 
I nil ounce has done much to make, and is doing more to 
bind that Empire into one Is proved by Rhodes 1 
opinions, and Rhodes* bequest, and by the presence 
of the Rhodes scholars from the Dominions in her 
midst, 

Mr. New has presented to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects a set of his beautiful drawing* of 
the Oxford Colleges and Building*, That part nf 
Oxford wInch he show* us in these drawings he docs not 
idealise. It i£ not necessary lo do so, for what he ha* 
drawn i& so full of a fine ideal- But there is much that h 


ideal in the selection of his points of view; in the con¬ 
ception and design, in the treatment of each subject ; 
and in the real mastery of large handling, true drawing, 
and admirable detail* by which he carries on and com¬ 
pletes the purpose he has evidently in mind. 

1 Ikivc suggested that these drawings are literary 
productions. Is not a line drawing or design at least a 
very near relative of good verse or prcjsc } It \$ true no 
words are used. But we can think of songs without 
words, of symphonic poems, tragedies in sound, verse 
in form as ivell as form in verse, And there ia little 
reason to disbelieve in the possibilities of an epic in 
eknn lines, broad surfaces* great masses, and exquisite 
proportions. It ia this use of line that makes these 
drawings appeal to all who admire the good things that 
art can do. But when line* and even colour suggested by* 
black lines, is used to explain* describe, and exhibit 
some of the great masterpieces of a sister art, we can 
welcome line and dispense with words T They disturb 
us often when we desire silence and freedom to enjoy 
things which they cannot define- Architecture is one of 
those things. And though our first glimmerings of 
appreciation in the arts lecetye some impulse from 
words, when they try to help us to realise the values 
in things, they should in ime art be as much concerned 
with things a* with ideas. For idea* if alienated from 
realities are loosed from their landings, cut off from the 
shores of life, and cast adrift on the open seas of windv 
motion, and unsteady turbulence. 
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If then we can read words into lines that are not 
letters, and see volumes in built books that have no 
bindings, no leaves, and not a jot of ink, we are on the 
way to some elementary discoveries in architecture and 
her allies amo ng the arts.* 

Every fine building, even without historical associa¬ 
tions* is an epic ; each building shown in these draw¬ 
ings in one ; each College group is another; and the 
whole series is a greater one, an epic of Oxford : hut 
this last is part of the story of a nation told i n stone. 

There is full evidence of an architectural conception 
in Mr. New's work as drawings which are the result of 
design. And in exhibiting with admirable reticence this 
power of design hj> work is effective as a fine art in 
itself without a parade of artifice nr any undue exhibi¬ 
tion of technical devising. 

While using design to mike, and create, these draw¬ 
ings the artist has not in any degree lost sight of the 
architectural form and qualities, and the characteristic 
11 figure ** and rhythm* so abundantly expressed in 
differences of detail, which have been used to illustrate 
or explain, illuminate or define, this form. 1 he nature, 
kind, and quality, and also the characteristic surface 
texture, of the various materials used in building is also 
admirably expressed* The drawings* and the engrav¬ 
ings and reprints from them so well done by Mr ■ Finery 
Walker, speak for themselves. They show what ex¬ 
cellence of architectural draughtsmanship in line can 
l>e, and should do. And they show what is true, that 
architecture can only be well drawn by those who know 
what good architecture for the method of drawing 
respects convention wiihotit being dulL Anti is is for¬ 
mal, the subjects and theif treatment require-without 
becoming stiff or unsympathetic* 

Fiut an invitation to review these many volumes, each 
printed on one single sheet, when addressed to an 
architect, must mean that he is expected to say some¬ 
thing of what he thinks, from a personal standpoint 
perhaps, of the subjects with which they are concerned, 
as well as of the method and manner by which they are 
presented. , , * 

Every subject chosen is peculiarly attractive and each 
has some special difference that is instructive an 
invites attention. As a group the whole set of subjects 
passes before the eyes as in review, a complete *hcme. 
That theme is surely, in a few words* Oxford: a bchoo 
of Architecture, as it may he known in its 1 ntVcraity 
and Collegiate buildings, Most of these buildings are 
essentially, entirely English in every trait anil turn -4 
character. Some* though used for English purposes* 
are obviously Italian in detail and largely so m form or 
genera] character. It the theme is architecture wc niusi 
hick at these building architect orally. If it were arche¬ 
ology the point of view would become one ooncerne 
with historyp dates and derails, and historical causes o 
historical change. This latter aspect is important ant i 


can be examined in a compact and i ntroductory form in 
a book on “ Oxford and its Colleges/' This volume 
has many illustrations and general plans by Mr. New, 

A consideration of architecture in relation to general 
history la necessary if an architect would fully enter into 
the meaning of his art. He may see what influences 
helped it to survive among many social and political 
changes. Or he may find reasons for a relatively sudden 
arrest of traditional usages and the introduction of a 
new form and character which would, without some 
history, be unexplained. With him such ad interest in 
history will widen his outlook. There can, however, 
be no doubt that his first concern is the study of con¬ 
struction and plan as the foundation of all traditional 
design, as it should be of all modern practice. And 
it may E*c said that a University School of I [] story that 
docs not include a real and effective examination of 
architectural records and evidences must he depriving 
its students of valuable material. Few problems of 
history in their larger and deeper aspects can be ade¬ 
quately followed or explained without sound know¬ 
ledge iff such evidence. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing to observe 
about these buildings is that most of them were pro¬ 
duced as a result of the operation of the thoroughly 
English, the only really national* ar\d the truly virile, 
Gothic tradition. They are indigenous of the soil and 
of the blood. Others art exotic, foreign. In these last 
we see the result of book scholarship supplanting the 
native craftsmen's tine scholarship in things, not words, 
or illustrations. The one waa the product of an almost 
immemorial, national, working, tradition ; (he other ta 
the produce of wanderer* who dn their return from 
abroad applied the architectural merchandise of Italy 
id English buildings. In the end this patronage, which 
demanded the supply of foreign goods* suppressed, and 
all but killed, that tradition w hich these English build¬ 
ings retain as remnants* reminders* of w hat might have 
been had its career continued. 

In both schools* the national* anti the Italian tradi¬ 
tion, there h undoubted beauty* Hut that which is 
native has* and will continue to have* always a more 
direct appeal to* and receive a more intimate response 
from, the Gothic nature and mind of Englishmen. 

Of the buildings in the Italian manner the most im¬ 
portant and complete are Queen's Oil lege, the Radrfiffe, 
Sheldonian, and the Clarendon buildings ; the New 
buildings of Magdalen, and also the Chapel of Trinity 
College, and the Feck water Quadrangle of Christ 
Church. AM the other buildings* we may say. are 
English and of a markedly Gothic character. In minor 
parts of their form, and in some interesting touches of 
decorative feeling, those of a later date among them 
show an Italian influence which adds variety and speaks 
of their history. The two schools of huifeting cannot 
be compared. They ate a valuable contrast. And they 
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give occasion for reflection. The differences are to be 
observed as well in their form as in the character of their 
carved and moulded detail*. 

If we examine the Italian buildings wc see it fixed, 
and sometimes a tendency to a rather hard, anil forced, 
regularity. A balance of form is frequently desirable in 
she handling of the architectural masses and main 
features of a building; but luo much insistence on this 
balance can often result In 4 rather repelling stiffness. 
And form can thus become formalism when repeated 
repetition is used as a refuge of dullness and shows a 
lack of versatility. 

There is a line unity of design in the structural 
masses of Queen's Cot lege. 'Hie cm Eli n cs are si mple and 
varied and the roof tines admirably severe. Repetition 
as it has becti used here aids the feeling of unity, 
i hough it seen is ac times tn want variety. But this need 
for variety is to some extent supplied in the from 
towards the High Street by change tn the centre and on 
the wings* And in the Front inside the Quadrangle 
which looks south toward* the street the same need is 
met by adapting a Roman Basilican, or Temple* portico 
to make it serve in an English situation. 

The Radcliffc Library is a good example of Italian 
form and outline. And in the general scale of its parts, 
the feeling of proportion t of subordination, carefully 
controlled as between the parts and the decorative ad¬ 
dition* applied to therm ibere is a line sense of dignity. 
It would be interesting if we could know how the 
Gothic builders might have treated a building of this 
kind. But if i w general form followed that* for instancy 
of the Chapter House at York, or at Westminster 
we may be quite sure that they would have considered 
tbe practical purpose of the building, and its plan p 
first And they would then have allowed structure 
in develop its main outlines, and all details of form 
would have been kept stilaservicot to function. It would 
hi no case have hcett either like a Chapter House nr a 
Church for it would have been made to he true to* and 
compelled to express, its purpose in absolute freedom 
of form and detail k It would have beer, and it would 
have looked like, nothing else hut a library building. It 
could have been, and no doubt would have been, if 
necessary, quite Gothic without tracery, or cusp, or 
pointed and moulded arches. For the Gothic houses of 
the sixteenth anti seventeenth centuries iri England 
showed wltai Gothic thought could do in architec¬ 
tural design without any of these structural or accidental 
characteristics peculiar to certain periods of its growth. 
It cannot he too often repeated that the real Gothicness 
of Gothic an is to be seen in its tending ideas, its struc¬ 
ture and its form, and not in the elaborations of the 
essential ports that a free and a fanciful imagination was 
pleased to play upon. Shakespeare* the greatest Gothic 
artist of the tvorld, does not quite definitely answer one 
of his Own questions. Bin it may be true to say that 
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fancy is bom in the heart* bred in the head, and 
engendered in vision. With him it was kept in a sub¬ 
ordinate place and seldom t±llowed to usurp the structu¬ 
ral element, the essential plot, of any play in his designs. 

In looking sit the contrasts between the Italian and 
the Gothic Buildings in Oxford there is one marked 
difference to be seen. The case it not the same in all 
Italian buildings as contrasted with those of the 
northern schools. Rut here, almost without exception, 
the wall surfaces of the southern school depend for 
variety upon the use of applied ornament, of features 
that are not functional. They consist, as a rule* of de¬ 
ments that in their origin were structural and properly 
functional. Scholarship, ur what has passed for scholar- 
ship* and is often really a tradition of borrowing, 
brought these elements in book* from Italy. It put 
litem on the surfaces of the wall* and called it design. 
The method is often very effective. But it is rather 
lacking in practical sense and h not always quite satis¬ 
fying, or quite well done, although Italian rules and 
regulations are generally followed very strictly in the 
effort. And* moreover* it is costly as compared with the 
Gothic method. If We look at the Gothic wall surfaces 
in Oxford we shall see that they are almost invariably 
kgpt as one broad single idea of unity. They are nut 
subdivided into horizontal compartments by" too em¬ 
phatic lines* by strong alterations of form, or by a 
difference in the character of their surface?, whether by 
changes in the kind of material or in their texture. 
Gothic texture w as seldom, if ever, artificially imposed 
as the Italian was. It was not the result of so much 
conscious effort. And it was always the result of a 
skilled craftsmanship required in the shaping or build¬ 
ing of the materials 10 fit their wall positions. Or it 
arose naturally out of the structure and quality of the 
materials themselves which were used. 

Further, the decorative elements of architectural 
form are not, as a rule* in Gothic work, in the nature of 
added feature* of detail. But they grow easily out of the 
structural parts, or, they arise from the practical rc~ 
qiiiremcnts of a plan like the window* and doorways. 

This difference is suggestive to those who would ap^ 
predate the peculiarities of method used by these two 
schools. And it may tn time convey ideas to those 
concerned with creative efforts in building. Some of 
the Venetian palaces of the sixteenth century may lie 
regarded as an extreme example of how decoration was 
applied to the front of a building, like * screen added 
to the surface of the essential, structural, form. It was 
a composition* made up out uf columns and other 
items which originated os functional members in Greek 
buildings. The Italians of the Renaissance derived 
them by means of an archasdogiea! translation from 
Re publican and Imperial Rome. In some of the Eng¬ 
lish Italian buildings this kind of compilation was 
almost entirely eliminated with very satisfactory re- 
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suits-* Inigo Jones used a studied restr^ini at Colcshill, 
in Berkshire, Butin Whitebait he followed the Vene¬ 
tians more closely, with a fine sense of stale and 
proportion and a quite interesting modification of ihe 
same elements though with a different method of 
repeating them to suit his frontage. 

Possibly modern thought in architecture will before 
long begin to derive more suggestive principles from 
the Gothic builders. It could ffiaotrd without great 
loss* and with economy in cost, much of the Italian 
sense of applied ornament in the shape of columns large 
and smalt, little pediments, surface architrave and arch 
rnoui dings, and a multi plication of cornices long and 
short. And instead of these devices it could resort W a 
more architectural , a craftsman's, method rather than 
the draughtsman^ and decorative painter's system 
which has been considered. Such a process of eli mi na¬ 
tion would leave mote plain wall surfaces. Window* 
and doorways would then he, themselves, the 
things which might call for fresh enterprise in design 
to give them variety anil beauty in shape* in size, and in 
scale. f _. _ „ - , 

On them there would be a legitimate held for the 
exercise of every deli cate and decorati vc i ngtn uit y by t he 
vigorous skill of a native craftsmanship. 1 o dispense 
With the Italian applied ornament would provide a new r 
and greater opportunity for ihe use of really impres¬ 
sive sculpture, architecturally considered, instead oi an 
often dull repetition of moulded lines, which, fre¬ 
quently* produce no real architectural result when used 
with a rather indiscriminate profusion. 

There can be little doubt that the English architec¬ 
ture of Oxford, as contrasted with its Italian examples, 
suggests these poi nts of view. h or wc ca n see wi th wh in 
real and master! v power Inigo Jons followed these 
Gothic principles in his essentially Gothic design of the 
garden front of St. John 1 * College. An interesting 
application of the same principles is t» be ^cii m the 
admirable street front of Christ Church. I he principles 
are seen in the balance of the masses ; change m tic 
locality of interest from the centre to the wing>: 
repetition among the minor, and in this struct oral* 

or planning, features; and in a studied variety given 
hot h to the method and to the manner of mi ng decorative 
detail. All these principles are observed* Uly 

subordinated, in their relation to the main architecture 
idea in its outline and form* There is rest m t lc uS1 n- 
Sines without severity; and there b a judicium mw™ 
of capacity expressed in the decision with wltu-h i e 
wall surface b allowed to keep quiet while imagina¬ 
tion takes its exerdse elsewhere. As a consequent c 
we able to read a much more effective ana 
attractive expression of fine character in the w ot 

conception. , * . . 

That it is possible for these *wm pnncip .. 
applied with success in modern, anil quite pr t l 


building* Oxford has proved. For rhe dexterity of 
thought required, the fine feeling of restraint, rhythm, 
scale, repose, and emphasis is to be seen in the new 
High Street front of Brasenosc. There the power of 
balance without rigid symmetry is used in a manner 
that commands a quick response of appreciation. 

The other* and earlier* buildings of a Gothic char¬ 
acter give instances of ihe same application of a leading 
principle, basing design on structure and plan, but, not 
on preconceived ideas of surface decoration. They use 
the principle as a ruling principle, but forcible, flexible* 
and free. And they do not suffer from it as a fixed, stiff, 
and utterly compelling law, requiring inevitable obedi¬ 
ence to the letter, without the easy spirit of a lively sym¬ 
metry in occasional repetition, and, of a responsive* 
satisfying rhythm. They make, in fact, fine art live by 
line sense, sound construction the cause of fine 
building, and a practical usefulness the excuse 
for producing things of a lasting and energetic 
beauty, 

I have ventured to use the word reform in connection 
with Oxford. In doing so no man is really rash, for he 
follows good precedent and example set by Oxford and 
by Oxford men* Oxford is, without doubt, the home of 
great causes. She may hold and stand for all that h 
good in the past. But she abo keeps that good for ihe 
benefit of the future. And if she does stay with the past 
she lives by the present and prepares for what is coming. 
By her action* or rather inaction, as a city in the days 
that are gone she has laid herself open to a fair, if keen, 
but friendly criticism. And to all who think, and be¬ 
lieve they can prove* that in her buildings there is a 
power she should cultivate more, and use better on 
behalf of ihe civilization of nations yet unborn* it is 
dear that she has not made the most of the legacy 
England bequeathed to her charge. 

It was a legacy of Englishmen long dead ; but it was, 
and is* a bequest for Englishmen w ho are still 10 come. 
If she has saved some of it she has done well. And it is 
surely a permissible regret that she has done so little of 
what could have been done if the example of her bene¬ 
factors had been more regarded and more imitated. 
That example gave her some of the finest Collegiate 
bui ldings in the world. They are the beginning* of a 
City beautiful. And she has rested content with these 
treasures without sufficiently putting their teaching out 
to a profitable usury. She has been so much absorbed, 
impressed, with the beauties within the seclusion* 
almost the exclusiveness* of her inner Sanctuaries, hef 
Quadrangles, her Common Rooms, her Chapels and 
her Hills, that she has hud no eye for the clamour in her 
lengthening streets. She has not sufficiently watched 
the uncultivated growth of her body municipal in 
bricks; the dearth of a healthy civic pride ; the ugly 
expansion of her city border*; am! the uncouth 
character in her pretentious villas. 
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h may be thought that aJI this has little, nothing, 
to do with the beauties to be seen in the College 
precincts of Oxford. It has everything in Jo with 
them. It is but to suggest a comparison of what is 
^i!li "'hat might have been. For these precincts show 
appreciations of order, of design, of planning, for future 
occupation and use ; and of the need for educating one 
generation for the good of the neat. Have these ideas, 
these principle, been held continualJv in mind bv 
(Word and Oxford men generally i Certainty not. For 
if they had been we should not see, through die length 
and breadth of England to-day, so many, and such 
glaring, such culpable, evidence* of their neglect. If 
public men had been taught by Oxford, during their 
residence with her, all that was needed and could 
easily have been known, they would in their alter 
careers have been a hie to see. with opened eyes, what 
Wren, one of Oxford's most brilliant sons,' Lried in 
vain to impress upon the London authorities of his 
great architectural days. Oxford as a city has never 
been planned as a whole in anticipation of future 
development. And, hy an architectural realm- 
liura what a dly might be made to become* it is not 
necessary, it is not desirable, to suppose that something 
grandiose, something involving a great expenditute of 
public monies on unnecessary vagaries, is suggested. 

I n plan a city is no more rfiatt to plan a college or 
devise j house. Planning, or devising, means no more 
than a modest, common-sense, prevision that loob be¬ 
fore and thinks of after. It provides for the practical 
needs of occupiers, both of single houses and great 
gmufw of public buildings, of vast masses of accumu- 
latcd men busy with their own affairs. And those indi¬ 
vidual affairs are. if Seen by a wide awakened vision, no 
more than the one affair of the nation in the gross 
Wicus foresight, and our own present difficulty 
about arterial roads to, in, and through London are 
an illustration of what ignorance can do by neglecting 
the suggestion* of those who know, and who set 
what the future mean*, and how its needs may lx’ 
met hy the design, by a common-act)sc provision of 
some plan. 

Let us think fur a little of the importance to the 
Empire of a just appreciation of the facts of order, of 
dcs'gnnot alone in private dwelling*, public buildings 
or (oilegwje and University Corporations, but,'in 
the cities of the future overseas. I* it not just to 
surmise that the Rhodes scholar, for example, might 
N- better citizens and better director*, leaders of 
national thought among the growing, the fast expanding 
utie* <>t the 1 Ktmmiona overseas if they were lanpht to 
realise, and could teach others to realise, how great 
were their opportunities, and their respond billti£, i„ 
[Ins reaped , Are the Cities overseas to be content to 
follow England s bad example in permitting, not the 
growth, but the unkempt accumulation of wrangling 
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buddings, riotous streets, and rotten slums that we 
posses* and some are ashamed to see > They need not 
Ik- taught to believe that a rigid formal rule should con- 
lro ^ 111 J QtJ' growth. If they were taught thus 

they would revolt against the thought that no freedom 
but only a strict dogmatism, should govern all ideas of 
P-.asi. p tsj a certain point the planning of ntw areai 
foresee- she possible Fuiure development and ffistribu- 
uon of populations, and their bui! ding or traffic require- 
ments, can be tjuiie flexible. And flexible they should 
be- Hut the use, the application, of a tkvihlc principle 
is something gained. The disregard of nil principle is 
everything Inst, whether we apply the thought ciiher to 
Constitution making or to the creation of healthy prac- 
nc:i] conditions far providing new countries with dean 
usehfl, and easily usable, villages. towns, ,,r metro J 
poll tan cities. 

Through all the stormy period of her career Oxford 
has done so much for England that it may seem un¬ 
generous to cavil because she has not if one more But 
architecture has done so much for her that it may hope 
tor more from her. I; gave her these Colleges and they 
arc her several homes, They are, in a very large degree, 
Oxford herself in her outward semblances. Anti it is 
because of this dint ail architects, wherever in the wide 
world they are, have lived, at one time or other, men- 
tally in Oxford, They claim her one of the mmw 
refuge they have, one of the multitude o[ homes ld 
uhich they resort for inspiration, [or consolation, and 
tor ho|H\ She has part in their ambitions Infuse e he’ 
m no small degree, can contribute &u much to the $atis- 
faction of their ideals, and help so far towards the 
realiiatton o| their dreams. For dreams they do have 
because they, being practical men, as well as" men who 
search for ideas, know chat they like nations are dead 
and deadly, if they have no vision. And it is vision that 
a knowledge of Oxford and her buildings helm to 
supply them with. r 

I i some of these considerations of the use mid purpose 
ot architecture are sound, as 1 believe they arc can it 
be said that they concern, or might concern, Oxford in 
any peculiar way ? That is my belief. For, if a Chair of 
Architecture were founded in Oxford surely it would hr 
an event of more than local signifieuncc, tt might easily 
become an enterprise of quite Imperial moment li 
cotiid be so arranged that it became pan of th. »-iii-nl 
University curriculum in Arts, a fraction of a large ami 
liberal rducauon. Hunt could.without interfering with 
tms province ot 1 L mvmity life, provide the begin nine 
only* of that pure of instruction that a man would need 
to ht him for the deeper investigations lie would re¬ 
quire n-r bis full equipment, before he could fallow 1 

mreTnTii TTf ffi W T ld * to da Enr arehitec- 

1 Z\ a- I 1 ,hr " thcr thev arc all 

a lied w.th architecture, just ,0 much a s , and no more 

than, is done for those who are to follow the putE of 
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literature or law* science or theology, or any different 
sphere of life, Such a Chair would, tno p react on the 
Public Schools. For it would help to show that, as 
architecture means a knowledge of* a learning iu T 
the importance of ideas in things, as well as in thought 
to be read by words in books p ** these schools would 
begin to find that all hoys are not made alike- 
And it would show that If an activity of mind can¬ 
not be induced in some by verbs it can be by visible 
ami tangible realities better than by Lhc abstractions, 
additions, or distractions, of thought not allied with 
things, Shakespeare spoke of this to all Englishmen 
three hundred years ago when lie said there were ser¬ 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks* and that 
something good to know was to be found i n everything. 
This, ton, was the text which Bacon knew and used. 
And it is the text of all modem science, all ancient and 
modern art, except that which begins and ends in a 
scholarship of verbs .dime. Paint lug derives ideas from 
tilings. Sculpture gives things ideas, Architecture^col¬ 
lects the ideas of nations and embodies them in thing?. 
Literature uses ideas toilhistrate things, and philosophy 
makes use of things to find ideas. A oil all these, in 
touching things, would give them a sense of life* make 
nature live again, and keep all the world alive, by 
thought. 

The idea is sometimes in the thing, and things arc 
the parent of all ideas, for without things we cannot 
conceive ideas. All ideals arc known and shown h|s 
things , Greek mythology was a fable of created things; 
and an it is to be found the cause of those ideas and 
things which Greek art presented in tragedy* and 
in that great built, epic of Athena Parthenon on the 
sacred Kill of Attiea, 

Gothic mystery was not always mysticism, hur mys¬ 
ticism is a vapour. Hut mystery may he, and often 
is* truth* clean and clear, abb to refresh, and ready 
to sustain lift- in thought* and thought in life by the 
aid of things. If the mystery of life that Gothic arc 
displayed in the light of day, in fabrics of stone, suffered 
confusion under the misconceptions of some who 
directed mediaeval thought, that is no argument by 
which to belie the facts of truth in mystery il sfiint- 
ti mes misapplied* Fhosc fabrics uf such mystenons and 
beautiful power were built in, ojk and by, she hard 
realities of 3 practical reason. Tn them imagination vitas 
using reason* and reason was aiding imagination. Both 
these faculties have been coupled together in the 
methods of modem science to find discoveries in the 
physical. as ait has sought them, and found them, in a 
metaphysical realm. Both tried experiment, and both 
found added power by the means they lined. 

Jn true building there is, .uid must bc\ evidence of 
science without display. And the fine art of iL though 
always evident, should never be too much in evidence. 
The retiring modesty of alt great art, that mvcs by 


scientific power* is always, in itself* a quiet invitation 
lu .1 closer intimacy. Fine art is never brazen and it 
never brag*. It neither mock* nor mimics nature. 
And though it is full of the real deeps of knowledge 
it is never a display* a parade, of personal learning. 
What is individual in iis authorship is hidden in ihc 
.strength and power of its universal appeal. 

It might be suggested that a School of Architecture 
in Oxford would have little interest for, and add little 
to* the outlook of those whose time was given, particu¬ 
larly, to other schools. Need this necessarily he so r 
Could it not he shovm tint an architectural attitude of 
mind was of value to those concerned with politics and 
law, literature and science, m at hematics* astronomy, and 
music ? An astronomer would find nothing in archi¬ 
tecture fo teach him more definite conceptions of the 
unalterable principles of order and of law, or of the 
operation of Mind controlling these. He meets design 
in his own pursuit every day* But he would be no loser 
in his knowledge of mans province, and powers, if he 
were able tn percei ve how the principles of design could 
lie applied by human effort * It is doubtless evident that 
in WjeuV work as an architect Ids power to grasp large 
principles of design in structure* form, and subordina¬ 
tion, was aided by what he knew of arrangement in 
unlimited space. And his wide imagination, if it did 
sail abroad in the sea* of space, was anchored in the 
stones, find took visible shape in the dome, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral,, Music is an allied art subject to structure 
and design, form and “ figure/ 1 It uses scale as 
well as “ scales. 1 ' And its use of an idea, developed 
with harmony* variety, and rhythm, is imagined 
sound; as architecture is imagined form, caught 
and held by mind. One an is always better known by 
some knowledge of another. Science in its various 
branches is occupied with structure and function. 
It studies these for useful purposes finds law, see- 
design* and discovers Mind. And, when it rises to Took 
at large results* observes architecture expressed in uni¬ 
versal terms. And as for politics ami law! Roman law'is 
a Roman architecture in jurisprudence. Our Common 
Law is a Gothicarciulecture in a Gothic legal tradition. 
Roth arc based on El constructive growth of thought 
used an liberty and controlled in freedom. And the 
English Constitution is as Gothic is all Gothic art ; as 
flexible and its free ; subject to no written restrictions ; 
k no wi ng noli ml t to i 1 & grow ih* vitality and power ; an d 
j* as easily used for great or small occasions to meet 
every human need or design. 

If there is any dreirc, any actual need, to consider an 
in relation to philosophy, a* an educational excrete by 
which to trains faculty of mind as part of a university 
curriculum, that relation can be best approached 
through a knowledge of architecture. Instruction 
in the essential factors of art must precede the 
education of a capacity to use [fiat instruction 
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and apply it for purposes of speculation* To 
speculate >o such a direction need not necessarily 
become an idle pastime. And if will ncu become idle if 
it adheres to facts as a basis of effort* Its use may be to 
foster resource and a resilience of thought. And it 
might serve to show that the plate of imagination in art 
is related to the position of speculation in philosophy. 
The use and purpose of i magi native exercise* in the 
attempt to sec by mental vision the relative values of 
admitted fact in physical research t is now more under* 
stood. It connects the real with the ideal; it unites 
invisible things with visible facts; it shows the relation 
between reality within the limits by which we can 
appreciate„ apprehend, it and an idea ; and it shows 
that the idea is often more a thing than the real by 
which ii is embodied. All things are but symbols of 
ideas. We arc become too much the slaves of what 
we Call facts* And we forget that a fact is only the 
name or description of a thing, while the actual 
essence of a thing h in the idea, or truth, it may 
convey. And while ideas arc expressed in thought by 
words, themselves mere symbols, they reside in mind, 
the source of thought, the agent of 1111 Agination, which 
is the feeder and breeder of ideas, .So when we 
look at architecture we sec in it a body of phvsical 
factors ; a bundle of formative ideas ; and beyond these 
we seek, and we find, evidence of u something which, 
though it is reflected by the action and controlled 
by t he exercise of mind, is beyond the capacities of soul 
or mind and is of the spirit* spiritual. This some¬ 
thing is not a (lung. It is a life. And it is a fact wc cun 
apprehend* but not define. Architecture in the highest 
efforts of its expression seeks to shotv something of 
this spirit, the background uf ideas, that is in man. And 
[he kind md quality, the nature and character, of thai 
spirit when expressed will depend on what rise agent 
of its expression himself knows, believes, and is, in his 
own personality. Me makes the spirit expressed in his 
w ork either fine or foul, according as he is, himself, the 
willing recipient of an impulse he must control that is 
either foul or fine. He is ( he responsible agtttl of what 
his hands and heart may do in an elfort to experience, 
create* and make, ideals of a beautiful or of a vile 
conception, 

Oxford presses, a* we have seen, what may well be 
considered the finest School of English Architecture in 
the kingdom. But, unfortunately* that school is not 
recognised officially, or otherwise, by tine Unlversitv in 
any definite way. The University as a Corporate Body 
appear* to disregard entirely the teaching of that 
school. Such an attitude to so great un art is amazing. 
Particularly is this so when itw silent lecturers, the 
world-renowned professors, at work in the school arc 
treated with no sufficient respect. It is everywhere 
understood that, as a University should, Oxford 


confers degrees in Arts, Vet ill one she does not. And 
that one is otic of the greatest, most permanent, most 
effective, and most historical, as well as one of the 
most sublime, of all the Arts. It is at her (Iwr. It 
knocks at her vert' gates, Thai art is architecture. 
And the Masters of Arts in that School are those 
buildings that arc the glory of Oxford, the pride of 
England. Among them are some of the fine treasures, 
not of this Empire alone, but of the whole civilised 
world. Yet architecture has been welcomed by other 
societies of the learned. And that welcome has been 
given within the portals of dignity, at the high tables 
of honour, as to one worthy of their regard bv those 
who direct and govern the great affairs of an educa¬ 
tional state. It is curious, to those who interest them¬ 
selves in the arts as a means of uplifting the mind, 

I fie spirit, and the vision of men, to be a witness of this 
English neglect of England's powers in art. Especially 
is i his neglect perplexing, at this late stage of England's 
life, when all know' that among those books of stone 
in the built library of English art which Oxford owns, 
or almost disowns, are some that, by both internal and 
external evidence, arc the product of a few of the most 
brilliant minds England has ever nourished. And 
though the added interest of a recognised authorship 
of these buildings is, in many cases, absent, yet, 
in the case of some, they are ihc product of 
known, and able, minds. The architecture of 
authorship in words is sought and seen in the 
structure of other productions of the human mind. The 
structural fabric, the idea, the theme, the plot or plan, 
the substance on, and by. which Shakespeare, Bacon or 
Milton wrought is studied with persistent care. The 
decorative rhythms, and the portrayals of character they 
used to give adequate expression 10 the substantial 
foundation of their art, are examined with inrimatcde¬ 
light. Their mind and art is sought, and known, and 
shown, in, and by, a regard for their works. All masters, 
most students, and some critics, of literary qualities 
admit and testify to this. And it is so that the mind and 
art that makes fine architecture but of good huildin* 
must also be studied before architecture can he known 
and the fine art of it seen. 

Wc are told that the " Seven l iberal Am " in which 
our older Universities origi nailv gave a degree in “Am" 
were those to be found in a list prepared about the lime 
that Theodoric ruled Hie Western Empire fourteen 
hundred years ago. Thar list has been widened It 
probably give the Hebdomadal Council its name. But 
perhaps the time is near when it ttiav become wise to 
make it wider still, and, in doing so to admit, not the 
mistress nor the master, but the first parent of all the 
Arts whose name is architecture. For it j« to this art 
that Oxford owes, m no small degree, much of her well - 
won fame. 
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Exhibition of British architecture 


Exhibition of Contemporary British Architecture 


The Exhibition of Contemporpry British Architec¬ 
ture was opened iri the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute, in the presence of a distinguished company 
of members and visitors, on Monday afternoon, by the 
President, who, in formally opening the Exhibition, 
said i — 

The man or woman who stands up 10 perform an 
opening ceremony finds, as a rule? that his function ts 
nor Hi open an exhibition or other alum 10 the public 
but tu open the public to the shmv. Lfoppik to-day 
there is no such inversion of the E 4 i.sk- The day has 
fortunately come when the British public knows what 
architecture is amt what its value is. There h no need 
to lum the key in their brains or bosoms, and if I make 
a pretence oF lurnitig any imaginary key in the door of 
the exhibition it is only in the spin! of that phrase so 
dear to Cabinet Minuters receiving depuiaticms* 

Gentlemen, you are pus lung at an open door . 11 

Far he ti from me to suggest that your disappoint¬ 
ment will be less lhan that of most deputations. Our 
show is very simple and innocent in its purposes, even 
if it foils short of its own aims, and i f it docs foil short 
it is not because we haven’t got the goods, but that we 
cannot, for various reasons, put them all in the shop 
window. No sense af delicacy shall prevent rne irons 
*ayi ng i hat architecture t s i-day is gui ng si r»n g. There 
arc plenty of architects and plenty of them are good. 
The public know's of our existence ; we happily know 
of the existence of the public, and if w e here attempt to 
facilitate the strength of that knowledge on Ivotls sides 
it is not tn any direction of importunate nslesmanship 
but dimply because, being aware of the generous Lind 
general public interest in our craft, we are here 
attempting to dn for our buildings what she> cannot do 
for themselves. 

To assemble in one spot tome hundreds ol modem 
buildings is obviously impossible. to take the public on 
ii tour of inspection covering' hundreds of miles i& 
equally or nearly equally impossible* and -so wr have 
brought together this group of rcpreseiiUtums in order 
shut in i he bourse uf a shod vidi here those whose 
praise and hiamc we respect may ptuir out their blame 
and praise. * 

The architect in classic days was honoured. In the 
Middle Ages, when he wasnh called an architect, he 
tvijs respected. In the days of the Renaissance he w ls 
adulated, in the early part uf lust century fie wlis 
tolerated, in the days of the Gothic revival he was 
venerated. In the days of my youth fie was some¬ 
times employed, so met in aes trusted, sometime* ignored* 

Among ignorant clients with wh;il they would call 
hard heads* which pusribly were hard (too hard,in fact), 
the architect passed fur a luxury* an expense adder* 


TcmIuy, at last, it is understood that he is ;m artist 
who dots not add expense but who regulates expendi¬ 
ture- 

As soon as man emerges from savage do m he rise* to 
the notion that he had better wear clothe*, not a sack 
and a piece uf siring, and he either makes himself □ 
dress suit at home i ir geE^ a tailor, 'Hie best people 
try the tailor method. 

The architect is only tlic tailor of houses. As soon 
as a man feels the need of a house which h more than 
corrugated iron and switchboard he is out of the sack 
and string stage and faced with the tailor stage—in 
other words, he is out for some thing which costs more 
and is made of inure valuable materials than the shanty 
of ft&YHgednm, The architect is nothing more than one 
who sees ibat these valuable material* are not cut to 
waste, atul tliut the result is mu an expensive chaos 
hut a work of art. 

A GENERAL IMPRESSION. 

By Charles E. Saver [Tj. 

There can he no dntjbt ihit the RJ.B.A. Exhibition 
Joint Committee were right practically to confine the 
exhibition to photographs ■ we want to nte what a 
building actually looks like, and not what the Architect 
hoped it would look like, nr what the perspective artist 
thought it ought io look like. *Srrll. the galleries have a 
sombre aspect; moreover, colour fostill an essential con¬ 
stituent uf architecture even in these drab days. This is 
nut the place for any attempt at detailed criticism, but 
some general reflections may perhaps he hazarded. 

Our French and American critics, whilst giving un¬ 
stinted praise m our ifomesiis work, complain that our 
public buildings are loo fussy and overloaded with 
detail. A very eminent French architect was particu¬ 
larly severe on the abuse of the orders as picturesque 
adjuncts to <uir street facades for it is by our alteris wc 
are judged. Were he tnviaU this exhibition he would 
probably say that iftc columns had been taken indoors 
to keep them out of the rain. A few years ago the 
study of the Filers was a new and fascinating pursuit, 
and architect?, were moved to air (heir recently acquired 
knowledge, mu always with discretion. We arc learning 
hettet jiuu , a many examples exhibittd here w ill show , 
and as least we may rejoice that we have got rUI of w r hai 
a well-J^own journalist calls the al catVnicat order T 

In ibis connection it may he well to recall the hie 
ft. Phene Spiers's saying, ' It is alttoluieh necessary for 
an architect to under*, land the orders thoroughly so that 
he may omit them from his buildings/' 

The do metric work here illustrated dot^ tiol belie its 
reputation—ihe tendency seems to !*e still in the (tirec- 
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tMm f-e greater aimpllchy combined with extreme solxci- 
uidc for surface texture, and ardt&otogy is very little in 
evidence. One wonders when private citizens wil] he 
able to build again ; the preseni uutlonk is certainly iwh 
rosy. 

1 he Hanging Committee are much to he congiatu- 
SatecS cm their success in a very difficult task, hampered 
as they were by lack of space. 


\moiij; those present at the Private View were - 

! *o rd jij d Lady Abe rconway , Lord t "armiehael , Ladv 
Carmichael and Miw CiirnWhacl, dV Earl of Crawford 
□ nd HaJaurts, Lord Item phi! E h General Lord [ Lome, Lord 
■ind Lady Morris, Lord Muir Mackenzie, Lord and Lady 
Eustace Percy, Lord Abandon, Lard and Ladv Strathspey* 
Lord and Lady Stuart, Sir Herbert Austin, Sir John 
IIumet, R.A.. and Lady Burnet, Sir Edward and Ludy 
nu.Hk, Sir Anthony A. Bowlhy. President of the Rov.iJ 
College of Surgeons. 

Sir James tifid I „niy Crichton- Brow nt, Sir Theodore and 
l^uiy took, L.idy Evu 4 Sir Lurk GntT, Sir Charles Jitilme. 
Sir Arthur L. bver, M t P.^ Sir Malenhst and Lwdv Mac- 
Itnghten. Sir William and Lady Plunder, Sir Edmund 
™«PP*» Srr Charles mid Lady Rut hen. Sir Alfred Tempi- 
Sir Charier, and Lady VViibton. 

Ltard Si. John i>E ISieUci, Sir (.liartvs | lobhoust, Sir 
Airti-d Maud, M I 1 ,, Sir Ed^ir Bonham tbrier and Miss 
I b _ tlnnViam C arter, Sir Isidore and Lady Spicfmann. 
Mr. Wm. C Xnxoti (Ax'-nt Central i..r Ontario), Bishop 
Gore, General Swinton, General Spear* and Mrs. Spwi ( 
Mr, Ramsey MacDonald, M R, Mr, John P L Hay, M.P., 
Mr. G. W. S. jarreu* M.P_, ,mii Mrs. Jirrett, Mr. W. 
Reynold* Steven*, Mr. Gilbert Ih yes. 

Commander Carlyon Brllairs, M.P r| and Mrs. Beliak 
Ur M . A. Cbapple. MJ*., and Mrs, Chappie, Major F. H. 
Fawk«t fe M.P., Mr. H. D. Lo rimer, M.P., and Mrs. 
I#arimrr. Mr, Maxwell Thomron, Ml 1 ., Major R. D* T. 
Yetburgh* M P-, Mr. H- Hughra-Siantcm, R.A,, and 
Mr, Hughes-Situ tun, Mr. Nigel Playfair, MSw Irene 
Vanbrugh and Mr. Dion Boucicsult, Mr. H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. L. Cope Cornford Mrs, 
Harcourt Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Railht Scott, Canon 
Alexander, The Dean of Windsor and Mrv Hail he, Mr, 

■ lid Mrs, John Galsworthy, Mr. Thomas MiHowt, Mim 
.M ari*.- Lohr, Mr. Charin Marriott. Tb' lion. Peter L\ 
Larkin (High Comm dinner for Canada), Mr. A. H. 
Aahhnh (Agent-General for Tasmania), Mr. and Mrs, 
Greville Motitiomieiy, Mr. and Mrx. Oulrsa, Mr. J, K, K. 
Suuld and Lady Kathleen Sr odd, Mr. Eric Barnard, Mr, 
Mrs. Lind Miss Evans, Lc-CYd. C P- Crane and Mr>. 
Crane T Mr. E. hi. Cham hers jiid Mi-r. Chambers Mr. and 
Mr*. H. V. Liinehtuer, the Rev. Dr. and Mra. Haynes, 
Mis* 1 Jayne*. Mr G, Rowland Hill. Mr. J. Allen Howe, 
Mr. Roland 1L Chewum, Mr. and Mts, Siarkir Gardner, 
The President The instil ijt inn of Electrical Ivrufineers, The 
President Royal Meteorological Society, 'Ilie PreudrnT 
] 4w Society, and thr Masters of many City Cnmpaniet- 

r l H he Mayor* of Paddington, Lambeth, Kensington, 
\fOfylehonc, Hampstead, Hoiborm, Woolwich, Poplar, 
Deptford. Westminster, etc r 
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Correspondence 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 

+ Dertmift* 1 921 

tht hditor. Journal 

Dean Sih,—J would like to reply 10 the written 
communication from Mr. P. J. Waldram in your laal 
i&sue relating m my reccni paper on Hluminating 
Engineering. 

In hi & first rcmnrk I would he has overlooked 

she fact that the subject of llhiiiumELiii^ Engineering 
is licit one which can be exhausted in one p.spcr, imr 
Wits 11 my intention to attempt U 4$ I mentipned in tny 
0 pen i rig p j r^grapl l . 

It afforded me ^rc:ii picture to be a*kcd to present 
4 p sper fin this subject to such an importjjui body its 
the Royal bustintte, and a lecturer nanral \y consider* 
tIlc bL^r mariner in which to present his subject so that 
it may he of the greatest service to his audience. 
My work has brought mein dofcc touch with architects 
in all pans of the country, mid my experience has 
I CL I 1 UL- \v consider that my lecture would be of 
greater hdp 10 them if 1 dealt with the fundamentals 
uf light dtstri but ion Heaving architectural and n^tbciic 
considerations to the architect hiniaelL 

.As regards the choice of tevhiucal matter illustrating 
my lecture, 1 wj> rant rally governed by the use 
of MibjtcES of wWc reliabtiity I had hrst-hxnd 
knowledge; and possibly I should have given due 
prominence 10 thanking the various bodies who were 
good enough to assist me in thi^ respect. These 
indmle the Illuminating Engineering Society, Capt, 
E, Stroud, 1 [oLophanCt Ltd., BriiiRh Comnjmtal Gas 
Associarion, but <>o per cent, of the .urtual photographs 
of interiors were those which I mysrif had engineered 
and of which 1 therefore had intimate knowledge, 

There i^ not space to deal fully with atf the points 
which Mr. Waldram raises, but a. point which 1 do 
feel he overlooks is the Tact that all architects arc not 
ardent -students oTsHiumnatio 11. ] rather think m tln> 

juntture for Mr. W aldram to analyse illumination in 
font-caudle ditcA nut help an architect very muc)\ 
until the fundament*]* of my paper arc first generally 
undcrstootl. Vuura truly, 

Lawrence m_ Tve. 

R I B A. STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 

Members and Licentiates are informed that they 
need not submit a photograph and elevation of a hui Pil¬ 
ing which they wish to nominate for the RJJ \ 
Street Architecture Medal, except m cases where the v 
wi.di to iioitiiniiEr .1 building erected to their own 
dttigtih. I he Secretary R.LB. \ has arratiged n> 
111 form Ardiiteci* of huiWings fur which numinaijuna 
have been received , and wilt invite them toaend pbutu 
grapliH and devatmn< for the Jurv s considcraimn 




MR. EDWARD WARREN AT OXFORD 


VIK EDWARD WARREN’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE AT OXFORD 

The fitsi of a cuufre of lecturer mi irchitecturc in con¬ 
nection with the Oxfordahin: Society of Architect* was 
eiven in the Town Hall on Friday evcninii. ic Nawtnbcr, 
under the dtaimiarwhip of the Preiidenr of Majtdjlen 

Mr. Edward Warren dealt with “ The Point of V icw ;ti 
the Study of Architecture,” and asked of the world na 
general w hit menul image does the name of Oxford evoke r 
To those who intimately knew ami lov ed the *itj -and the 
terms in this case were almost synonymous especially to 
those who had passed some of the most impressionable 
years of iheir vouth within her walls, the image w» ni 
architectural image. The instinct to which the beauty end 
dignity of the e buildings were due was a sure instinct, that 

i*F cKprrafin# the nobility of M true religion by ■ nubltf 

architecture, and the dignity of " sound IcartlWiR by the 
dignified JiOLisinpf ichdarsJiip. Oxford beinu whai 
Oxford is, could they doubt for a momeitl that : nhc mdim- 
topfidnii* influence frn all receptive minds, which rendered 
her pre-eminent] y 61 for the corweroufi an d <»ir fully °£" 
deined training of sttuknM uf the jjreat art of which 9tie 
was so u^mpicucni* an Hm;pbr : She numbered among* 
her sons the great name* the i^rcates.t p indeed.. amongs^ 
Uriii*h architect*, of Christopher Wren, -a wed as such 
name^ SW John Rudkin end William Moms, The mflucfvce 
of the Imtcr had been revolutionary, or mthcr revivifying 
■nd had spread throughout the civil !ztd world. Mu w^ + 
perhaps trvt m to convince the already convjmxd to to me 
pre-eminent fitness of Oxford for a sicliool of Architccnift. 
Their lecture thin were, they hoped, foretwinen of such 
■ school, and they had the immediate hope that they might 
be hv classes in architecture* constructton, 

and design, primarily intended for young men studymn 
architecture with a view m ita practice, whether members 
of the University, or pupil*, or assistants m the offices nt 
Oxford architect*, but Open to all sen am JtudfJJt* W»o 
would follow a definite COtfiw of traitnnp. 1 he lectxirer 
then dealt with the *tvle. or manner, of huildmgs m dittcreiii 
countries, and went on to say that style or manner, oI 
huilding had arisen, naturally, from building necessities 
md materials h anti this he held to he strictly n ut a - - r 
styles or constructive manners, but ii did not, ™ ctnutc, 
cover adopted, or half adopted, feihio™ in architecture, or 
ittcmrted revival* of ancient manners. lo Erl|Iiandj on 
markedly in Oxford, the native, local style of building 
lingered long after the half-hearted adoption of * 
manner, known as that of the Retuisuntf, anL *■ 
from the French, the Flemings, and the German*, «h” 
were copying the Italian*, who were copying, numr ti> t«*. 
the rein Bins of Roman hui Idings and U reek slat Lta > . 

they were rediscovering. The acceptation ,n 'JV* ^ 
was for a long time slow ind half-hearted, and ' 

England, and more particularly iti the VVett. t 1t; * 
many curious aod interesting instance* of «in^ ™ 
reversions to, the native manner oft .othic archiUc _ . _ ( 

none, so far os he w*a aware, more nwrued than in «• - 

Which hxd been called the " home of l»t €*y*rs. 
certainly been so in regard to native Gothic nrchitn. 
when that mu already * lost cause elsewhere | st ‘ 

eknr of arttufttcWOp continued the lecturer, an c P L ' ■ 

id those who were studying ir with n view to its P racMC ■ 


fhtit drape niru; ofrtwackHJsness <ah in til forms of buildings 
mxd ih^ir accrt^ariers W4> inevitable and n«etwr]\ They 
must have a point of vvew und li critioil one; they must 
Hcquirt ;s fair knowledge nf Thu eqiKslruetivc hfilory of rheir 
emit, as well ark e>F th« rtflDfpb«l und accepird rules of 
modem coi^truution. Some knowledge hIm*. not 
snnlv duep hut ucctmtie at fiir as it went, nf soaol hi&mry 
and riflumifatitknik in archileLtupfe wi« afcsoluldly neces¬ 
sary, Domestic architecture in etpeeial wn-i the moet vivid 
rljustration of juwdal hufory. Archileeluic ns an illuatntupKi 
of htsiory, and history as im explanation of ttrchitcclure, 
were such fasdltattnif studies in themadves that the true 
student L-r either would pnevimbly Ll- drawn to the other 
But no tuCTv hiRtoricn! or arcbaw>Iogic*l rending would 
lead thi-m fat in the undersrandinB of a rchi lecturer without 
liir earnest i>tudy of it^ bask piinciplcs, ils cotiAimcti^'e 
needa, and their expression En pnoporEion P balance, and 
harmony, stu protective nccesdlira, and iheir jeecpiation 
and inea'tment as contributevc jieocsflOnc* of dt^iqn 

VRCMLTECT-S* FEES FOR STATE-AIDED 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 

The Ministry nf Health and ihc irUninal appointed 
hv the R-LB.A; arc anxious to obtain a settlement of all 
claims for ardtUecf£' in connection with State- 
aided housing schemes wiihcuu further delay. Archi¬ 
tects who still dcsife the assistance of the tribunal are 
therefore re quested to apply eo the Secretary of the 
K.l.B.A, mi nr Iwfore 31 December iqaa. The 
Tribunal caiuicit undertake to deal with cases sub¬ 
mitted to them after this date* 

Notices 

GENERAL MEETINGS, MONDAY, 
iS DECEMBER i^2i- 

V Special Genera! Meeting will he held oil Monday, 
18 December 19**, at 7.55 p.m , vihcn a Report will 
Ifc furnished nf the proceed]Tigs at the Special General 
Meeting held on 4 December iq?2 H and the following 
Resolution passed at that meeting will he submitted 
for vuiifirmotion 

M That the Council be authorised to create a 
mortgage or otherwise 10 charge all or any she 
leasehold and freehold property of the Institute a* 
the Council shall think fit* to secure the suns of 
£20,000 and interest, and to execute such deeds 
ami documents as may lie required in connection 
therewith/' 

The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary ) of the Scs- 
1922 will he held un Monday, 18 faecctmber, 

8 p.m., (or the following purposes :— 

Jo read the Mi mites of the Meeting held on 4 De- 
l ember £922 ; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election ; Nomination of 
Candidates for Membership (Ekciion 8 January 1923b 

To read the following Paper : “ The Uw of Build¬ 
ing Outside London," by N, C. Shcbey, M.A.Oxon., 
JI.C-L-, of HJM Ministry of Health. 
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Competitions 

LAY I NG-OUT OF E L • 1 LDING ESTATE, 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 

The Competition e Committee desire t ri- trail the 
attention of Members and Licentiates t« the fact 
that the conditions of the above com petition are 
unsatisfactory. The Competitions Committee arc in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment- in the meantime Mcnslwra and 
licentiates arc advised tn take no parr in the competi¬ 
tion. 

Members* Column 

OFFICE TO LET 

A ttJ-B-A. oiTrr= ?Tiarr of hii fumrthnt ofm-c another iiirmlKT 
ml rani Mi J,! rental with R \ icw to SLuni3.il .i = ? <Ktiin< ■ It mpjireil. 
tied! Wrp4l?1lil .utlJsrs^ Uffitv Wdl lJilijLr.il dllil filltiL with 
tidejplKFne, firt. tie- Fxrelknl oppr-ri unity Jof provincial 

.iirhll^ I rr^trirtllfl ]j»|ii]ndi pifE-r^ei jiretotfl-vt ■ p.ircriie-aii j«3^ j.ryrtur 
—Applv l^is i 1 1 Scnreliry £ ! B-A. f t iriiiJiriT Stnft, 

LiiiicIofi. Wj. 

t HANTili OF ADDRESS 

Ms, \ J Mp I j a iN .( , who Mjv Imt-i? [ira« <j-iii^ Ecu Hu IjsI yt il 

III HayiljtlB HrMlh, Jiaa npei|£ll jUj ufhee in LbJHEllull at 3. 

P1*rj*. 

ROYAL END INFERS iT.A.L 

Any mefidwr uniter pi who would i..uv in talo: up J, rouaniv^ioii 
iis ||ir itfsy-*.l K|ppfdM-n> O-A-,) it n-ifttRlril (■ ■ I'aiini UltfcAtr a'illl 
ttir- Sficreiart H I.M.A. 

A J ‘Pi >1 N!TM l; !S TS W AN I E( U 

Ampiciatt With year*' firtteral i ipi-nmcii rlt-m- *li Liable pt«]- 
liiKt. Ai * luUptUed NEOIflll cunt mb Cu»iJI pluImtsaI tfWfwIedfcr. Fjrt 
time Jirjt ot^rrlwl ii>,—Apply By* 11 5 , m S'misny K LB.A,, 

$ a i QOduJl Strri’i. W 

Associate ini j'fliafH p cjipripp luwit, OOUtilrv jihI the 
Kue. open fur re-Fiu.M^iiu-rLt hi Phuhc or abroad Fv^tvih-. 
V.m i‘lV ■■! u h-ivtpi j- ■■ Bot. _■"! i/' i: ri Sn friary K I. It.A., r r cjI i ■ 
dull Street. Ltputou, W.i. 

A.R.TB. A. r with t(j jffire' vjjied cipc-ritiLo.--. desirv* entf-mmuell!, 
SunTy* kViiitMK, -p-i ifiLJliuii*, .psjutsli.-, r-tLiN.it— Riu Royal 
Ara^nijf Stboolu niudiiii. Hermi l-xperte in .■ mi liable prrtrit^. 
Witling to .urtiiun: iutrrw^i in estahlbheil m-uflii r 

g enud - Applv B^a y±\ t i /u ^c« ie-lury K I.BA-, h Ojfidail 

irr^i. W. 

Work untrsitiy n^inrrcl m auv i jpwrjiy liy ^in IsiVi lAA^StviL 
SI arriud Ai i i-pt m jr rca^^ a l>li- %,i| .iry. Full w- nr n- ii ^. tw k< 
wuiiinkd. UjMTijj.iuL-ri. -Apph ttox ji. SsrrrctJiry K-LILA-. 
H, Crsfjdult Strict, W.t. 

Scotland. 

Soui iiin ArduteU iit prmelki^ hi EdinbLritti, AJ I If V F.S t,, p. 
ptepACrd (o eollaboiaiv With Umdon h«vin^ rirfuiiii^rmis 

in any port ni Apply H(hl ^ rflary H-linlmi A A 

i +, Hill StRiet, K-ii tLlju 

l>Ue l O a printer v ermr ik nnme of Mr. Trrfiwilh AVilk tn 
the Last number oi ihrjoumnl wa= jjivtn ui Sir Trtfiuith AVil[?i . 


Minutes III 

ION 19 £3 ■ i yl J. 

At the Third t.pjierii] Meeting ilhi'inc^i die -ScrsmTi 
Md Ofl Mnml^y , 4 t>ecefnber U) 12 n Ri N p.tn.— Sit- 
Jhmt Waurrbuw. Fkwldrni,m ihc t hdir. Tht aHefidinCr hi^k 
1 sinned by 14 l-’dtnwi (including % Memlicrithe Counat) 
iinii to A-^jfPiUi^ (snoJadiHi- a Mrmhen of she Cjoimdl) 

The Minnie* of lHe Mcrtirii* hchl on 20 Nnvember ly^:, 
hsvEm; been jmfrlrihrd in the Journal, were l#lren .is rewf* ron- 
firmed Mid nfiffted In ih c Clmirman. 


I hr fotldVi imj Member Jirutufinic for ihr first time ^snee hU 
eIcciK»n Vpag formally iidtmutd Hv the PrrsicJ^it l 

Mr. S r CiiAhi.tos, Asiacidit* 

P In- fnftdivpttjr amiJid;neN (or nuEmberNhib stele efecied t>* 
Esnow of h;mdji : 

AS FELLOWS (i 5 ). 

Anm i.i : Wju jam t fettv. M.t\ [A iom], 
fkjrttttKi. 1 .EnwiPi Fob»^: f, J. 1915 ;, SfuriKhiii. ('Hina. 

(■AUM : C IIARST>: FMY j.‘l, lijO^]. 

C ahmu i : Inns Lapau' L 4 . Kjh« h Lynn 

CoLi.iNh : Hiwnv Btciumi [A J. Chester. 

Ditchimuw f !>avus WitAiAJU [^. iqollj, Bombay, India. 
Oomi Lai RE^ct Mubseul \A. 1900 ], Keftwinir 
Maps* ICK : i HMAi Pi rves, F si, FJSJLftkOM fA 
p.dtnhurirb. 

M1 nui.L l <« : Ora. \vj .( . J .-I. , ]. 

WlLl.tAil ItENftv I 'I Ii>q 1 , I,r 
Ryde: Fsavk d>cit- f.-J, tSSSJ,' 

Sitwnr : AhiQr Bwkt Wili.i.ym Gnmc, C.B.K.. l-.sj., 

h.H.E.S. [.7. nm ]. Sjlnlmiy. 

S(il 1 Ylt ■ t ir.YjM f> C.. 1 r j . [,7 iijjiJ k ] luruit-L- 
* IIMi-STUI. I^lj. [^kXHlCf. 
r^ssvt - J-im iN j.jhn [,-p 

AS ASSOCIATES fi 4 t). 

Auisamish ; \l Alter \S, 1921- S|)ei:iii1 Wnr Fxcmnrimil, 
QuelU. IndliE. 


Ai 1 L.N : i IIAJILlv WlLLUsi [Spcctnl Wuf K^miiiBltfinl, Not* 
tmgbanv. 

Asot - Asumksv Edward fSpcdal W.ir Exjiminfliintif, M ind- 

s-Pr, llJit,, Canada. 

Ai'FTtv LtM.iv Mausi A R t; A. (Special War Kkbiisi na¬ 
tion] . 

Bae KWAl :: 4 /Mmae.Ij IIzmiv fSprit^iE Wax K\xmination]. 

Ha 114 IE - \\ ii.UA>r fSpet sa[ Examination]* GIu^drv 

Bau : \\ ai.tuh Fhi:p 3 ;pioi (Speriul War ICtamipHtionl, 

(doUCestcT, 

Bali : \\ n 1 Jam Alerur R Cl^furek [Special EMniinatintih 
Han KAIN ■ 13 i'r;ji l harij.s f.Spedj] War EvXiVinination] 
Harsarp : CiiAHE.F> Downjku [Special War Emninat 1 rm t 
Ha nilJRHT Lehiii Jims (Special \V:ir Hx.iniminionl 
rii A-mv : StML'iE IWHJi: Oeomse [SpeqiaJ W.u Examma- 

llOtl], 

Bit.-TD.V : i’RARU-.- \u 3ioj>ox [SpccittJ War Ex:iLUiiiJlliLan'l T 
BgfiCTtm 5 Wlutod [Special War EwimimitianL UvernooL 
Bihcw= JiKEHl Waii a™ M.c fSjHJtral War E^minaDon]. 
Burn : title Lrm.ie [Speebl War EwroinMioiiL QuIJbnl Sr. 
Hete r. Bu 4 u.. 

F 1 1 a k ■ 1 fv Tom [SpevLul War Examiimtijcm] Dc^bury 
Htp,PK£R . A lx Rr; * \ r FN. I ..ST {Special War Examine io„L 
h .X J1 ASffiV t WAfll [ Sped at Wnr BMuni nation] 

Bra vm El l ; Joien fSpeditl War EsMtiiiuititHiL Umpwl. 

Si hi AH'- kFij^.un, M.C. [Special War KsamjEUdEion!. 

Hnu iuan.vT : InHN Stewart {Spcdat War l Aaminaiionl 

IN STANOT[Spftmir WirExamliudafiJ, fjvtr- 

Hu- .-A V Ip hi p Jmi.N rsrecuil War Klammatinn] 

Bhnvi n \\m rm [Sgednl War Exitminatioa]. 
m iiSB : FB.HiHvxs [Final EsampTuiiihn], Dudley. 

JJI l 1, r j J j if ^ j :1 11 ^ J **■AlHXA> HI R K fSfictiJ War 

WAtT^itoBMr !Wi W„ KxjTiinmiouJ. 
h'" r ^ r ; ;f >H V ■ BKRTCL ' f « I fa P«fal WW Ex.nnn altL 1 „t. 

w " S'—-M.U*. 

l,, “ iijsssr ”*•— «*«—• 

Cl A( K : JniLN [Sf>rcinl War Eiar.H.utionl 

1 !.Y«K ;_aibsFYjj?. . ^-SE triri Wnr Ewniplinti], 

* Fhji candidate lunlfBcrf farKj*it«twn a.Suidrntin iqi«. 
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ELECTION' OK MEMBERS 


COftNES : E FLNKst I iAHOXJ i f Special War fn J L h” tL ' r - 

Lhscivmav . Goiidok fiiYiKR [Special War ExniiuMtinn] 
CtffVmm: John Hfnry, junr [Special War Examination], 
Dcv^hm\\ 

; M^rm Kunauj [Special War Essiiii datum j- 
Eastwgod : 1 'wj.bo.jcK Geojhir [Special War Exammaimn]. 
Manchester. 

Eixmns : F^IR Wali.ts [Speemt War Ex-mn n anon]. I aignton, 

South Devon. .. L - 1 n . 

Ellis; Jack [Special War EaranntwMii] r -CulhbH«««a. 

Fake ; An t him Cecil [Special War Eiatninaiaon}, uairi- 
Fa fifties ; AftClllisun VICTOR [Spe^l ^ ar EstsmiJMtJoi 1 ]- 
Flitch wr: Alfhhd C^molsivW ]Special War hs^mini- 
a onL Ballon 

Flitter : Asmn>snr Thomas [Special War E^tinnatatMij- 

FfiAHCtS : Cll m William [Special War ffiptmloalMml- 

Fjlaseh: BwSgmt [Special War Ex anti nation], W Ml me* . 

Fsyes : EwcaH [Special War Elintto wjofll > Liverpool. 

Gaud- Gro risk Cyril [Special War Examination], 

OTOw™- C Con»n Eric [Special War Exunmetian]* 

Gii_dh:r ■ Fhamroe XiwRbM [Final Examination^ 

Glas- . JAM.-S Scott. M.C. [Swdal 

Gmrmi Lawpomb Raymond [Spcaul War Rxsmmationl, 

GaAY ; Iamin [irpccial War Ex^mii Lillian 1, Edinhutch • 
GirNsruN : F.uward Ijblie [Final EiumijiAtien]. linn I oil-. 
Hall ; IlmjERT James [Special Wnrpfttrmnahonl 
Hall: Mowtacll- Asiilhy [Special War hxanunation|. Um 

II ami-ton : James Fmrm-fticK [SjkcLiI War Examination], 

Htdflff l Patrick [Special War Exrrniriaiion] 

Hofllh: Man Eicharit [Final ExaiwiiartonK . u r 

Hntjwf WALTER FMDBHICK CLARIS lit JSpt>-ia! W« 
KximinaiionJ. BeacnnOieM. 

Hcipiiroob: JamE> [Special XVar E?tansSfljinnl. 

HaWLTT : [jibNARU ChHL [Special WflT E*JiTHnRIiun], L* ef ' 

tti-HiiAttii'; GeoRue EfiWAKO [Special War F’carmnation|, 

N^^nhtunHEKi-Se^^ GtnuMfenhire „ ■ 

IhuiESi; Eleantjcr EUrmPt^B Dobotw? [Final Examr 

I ,.mi t 11; jutnnnt JtniM Alum« ISpwial Wur E«»- 

P~»f-{• ks.- 

JksiON: AuSUndrs GimfcOE [ I m jJ Esununation], 

John “lbww rsi»tcwl Wiir ERwaimiiiflaL Cow 

Johnson : WiLUAM Aftrmn fSprv'al WRY r^minAPonJ. 

Jovks:' T T^m.^ Eowamv fSpcci»1 W« ?«' 

DiniWRk. -N'silh *•!»■ - • » 

K*Mf ; [JM.I r HauceR f s pm 4 W f*f x " 2 un ^”] lin i ( V- r it 

fctxtiML : CllMLI-EH,. \T.C [Spcml WarEwiHirmHit i l* «"■ 

Kt-si^S': Court Wism. [Sp«^ W^r j 

Kiuran: Henry CutmR (Spetutl W«f Ks * m,n ' 1 

Kisnt V «™2 ctEdward iSfurotfl W«r KTwn,ifnri >»]. Nottom- 

Kin'na"' Krs.vti'RE [Sp^M W* Kx.iminRriiwI C‘^T ,rt | 1, 

1 j unmr: Freptrick I Isnry [Spccwl W “ r ' ' , J- , 

Tj^tirkcs : Gfflrrmjus Wilhflmwe Mari;«^bkt p 

Lidbcry : f^eoncR Virmn JSpc-tRl Wrj KR , »iii»««^ , >n : l’ . 
Livett Ki.ir.ini' Alfred 11.«pm far™*' , * M 

: Hekrert Gimtaniuw Pp^ 1 ' W#r ElJ ‘ nu ' ;i1 ' 

linn I. MancKeHEer. 


lAiumift^ : David Adams [Sfiecial War Exftminftnon], Binsinei- 

Me Don alp : Janies Romf Awot> VVar ExaiftSna- 

J(j,riu\v-an-T>W. 

McXai ghi ■ Ro&etut MaceI^jN [Speoal Uar EsamlnatiOJbJ, 

UwnbAnott. _ , n —v j 

MrWumw : Aj.faanokie [S|wal War Ewmiiiattonj, Eflm' 

^ |j 

MArtaERCH i Brian Cmrce Uwm (SpodJ W.; 

Masiu ; John Gibs [Special W F m Examination], Abmwen, 

MkA new ■ Ku.dmu- Sti:.;i vy [Special W r ar EamminaEiori]. 
Mhjhtin : Charles Wili iam [Speca*! V\jr Exurnlnmos], 
DaHinJrton, _ . B . 

MlLYfft JOHM SuwfeRin ISjHKial WiT ExamiM-inob, 

yj i ve V b William Stanley [Special War I ^aimnatarnif 
\|.>OLrt : m.rMN J l .tNE pA.S-1. [Spcdil War ExaminaciKHiJ, 
Ryrfe, h\e u r‘ Wljght 

\jn,mr ■ Frank Al.e-CS i Special War Exammaiinn]. iin^rns, 
XenvsIM : ARTIHH Ted>Rhe [Snecifli War Exarnim*tHHi]* Lobb 
&tniLnear Xetilntihani- . , % , , 

Xnm.i: : filAHlJ-ji [Special Wyir hicamimften]. Mmchv-EvT. 

K\ tt : Euivahu Jamo [Siwcial Wit EwifliMtiRn], Noinnji- 

OTunNoB. : EihVAUL* J>)MtNIC [Special War ETaniinatinn] 

V\i\t ^"erIc CilAflUES IUndi.K [Sprcili War E%:qtr*inaEnm| 
ScwfMrt* Mon, T . . - ., 

Paimkh : Kt_vsETii [Specir«l Wfur t sumifiilioDL ijaiieji 

Parker*; fnUR Ktj.l.'M H ISP*.':,!! War Kiammalioi'E. 

Purport l JOHN iloiiTEHr [^pctisl Wai E»iwMiim| 

Pua; 0 ^ CHARf-&t "Wir t jam Wat EsRPiiwiwt^, l>or- 

Phiwh'wT;' JiAHOLP Wis.uam (Hpr^sl War £x*nfeatinn1. 

Qi awim-T '"kr.om-.r UiIJURT [Hp*c\*\ War KMrmiH a ru.nl. 

Kak l>fisAi.i> Cameron' [Spr-fi*! W^r EuuiiruritiTi]. Alwr- 

HASMNfc .-VMiur’A [Special Wur F-XiaminJlion]. Mull : 

Hi-.I S : |0ilis l-RPnrwi' K [Special W'nr EtMrittDrttwn], iVeWsporl* 

RttnV^ ^L.cxANTrift SiMi^ON [Final Eiwminatinnln [A4ipiirl 
pnzcfnun u } m]jfojritiftvwift Thtthh ,\hef(k-cn_ 
klCWA&fi FRAN! I. Xt- V-Oron [Spectal EmjtulU- 

Rduiu.?! Willard Bh-.t iSp«int W'nr EutminnioR]. 

(ijniiltoh. OnT.. r J- . . , „ „ 

Riley : Hoflcwi GuOfln£ [Special \X nr EsaiiunaiannJ. FosK»n* 
l>ciccftlrnliire- ^ , 

RoIJFWS: W 1 1.1.1 AW Jn I [Special Kwi^rw^i- Ncwpon, 

Rbr^ . I>an ft JoHK XuiSsiNbKft [Special XVar Ksnniinali-Opj. 

Invernc^*. . 

Hyi^ i Win ifhrd [Final Exwnmat»n|. 

Savottr : I'HEi-mH'K John [h'mrf EijmiirAtion!. 

Hixjit: Hm«man XuLYANDiift [Special war Ljarmnaiioo], 

Sui vtu Itii ; JciHN CiitRNE [Spedal War tsbaimwJion], Liver- 
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The Law of Building Outside London 

BY A. V t\ SHELLEY, M.A., H.CX, BARRISTERAT*LAW [MINISTRY OF HEALTH], 
[A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on 18 December 1922.] 


I NKED hardly say that to-night I shaD not 
lecture upon building law in the sense in 
which I should address a class of pupils in it 
Law School I do not know whether your Institute 
includes the taw of budding in its curriculum for 
pupils' courses: hutyou.at any rate, have come here 
fur a different purpose* I imagine yon arc here fur 
information not on details, hut tipim the general 
scope of the law under which you exercise your 
profession* the particular difficulties which have 
been brought to the notice of the Central Depart-* 
ment from time to time, and the policy which has 
been followed in that Department in deahng with 
those difficulties and with the subject generally - 
One word more of personal explanation. It ■-* 
thirteen years since I entered the Department of 
the Local Muvernment Board, of which I became 
Principal on its transfer to the Ministry os Health, 
My predecessor, tinder whom I served tinti] ^91 9, 
had held office since 1897* and most of my present 
staff have been in the Department twenty, thirty or 
nearly forty years, I am thus in a position to 
with confidence of the practice of the pa»L and 
assure you of the continuity of policy between the 
past and present. But for the future it is obvious 
that no official can speak with equal confidenic. 
That \% in the hands of the Government and Pari a- 
ment*. I can speak of history and tact ; but atten 
to-night by permission of the Minister of Heaitn, 


and it is right for me to make it clear that any 
speculative views 1 may express are my own views 
and nut Ins. 

Let me explain the tide of my paper. I exclude 
London because the Minister of Health has little 
concern with London building law, and because 
the system by which building is there controlled 
differs wholly from that in the Provinces. As you 
know, the London system is based upon the 
London Building Act* 1S94, with some survivals 
from earlier legtskidim, and a good number of 
piecemeal amendments, the main provisions dating 
from that year. The Minister of Health is the con¬ 
firming authority for such building bye-laws as can 
he made by the London County Council, hut few 
such bye-law? have*in fact, been made. He is also 
the confirming authority for regulations as to re¬ 
inforced concrete under the amending Act of 1909. 
This particular mailer is important p but, taken as a 
w hole * the Minister has litt c to do w i th London 
building, which is almost entirely covered by direct 
statutory enactments. These statute? are chiefly 
administered by officials called District Surveyors, 
w ho exercise powers given them by Parliament and 
have no parallel elsewhere. 

Why have I chosen " building law 11 rather than 
** bye-laws with respect to buildings " for my title ? 
11 is because bye-laws are not by any means the 
only method of control exercised by the provincial 
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local authority* In addition, there are refutations 
(not p as a rule, of very great extent) which are not the 
same as hve-laws. fhen there are direct provisions 
of the Public Health Acts and other Acts, and there 
are discretionary powers of considerable scope. 

It is as well that everyone concerned with build¬ 
ing should grasp the distinction between these 
various methods of control* 3nd it is essential tor 
those to doso who are seeking to reform the prescnl 
system. Let me explain it briefly. Parliament says 
that you shall not build a tiring-room above a privy 
or two back-to-back houses : these are direct enact¬ 
ments, and a local authority has no concern but to 
enforce them. Then it says that you shall tiot bring 
your building in front of a certain line without the 
local authority's consent : nr that if your private 
streets are not to the local authority s satisfaction, 
they can require you to make them up ; these Lire 
ad hoc discretions vested in the local authority. 
Again, the com muni cation of your house drain with 
the sewer is controlled by 11 regulations, fixed in 
advance, and so differing from an ad hoc discretion, 
hut not the same as bye-laws, m you will see in a 
moment. 

What,then, is a bye-law: T he bye-laws in which 
you are interested are local Laws made by a town 
council p urban or rural district council, and have no 
validity unless confirmed by a central authority, 
originally the Home Secretary', then from 1871 to 
igici the Local Government Board, and now the 
Minister of Health. And not only must a bye-law 
lie confirmed : it has two other features which are 
worth remembering. Its making must be adver¬ 
tised in the locality, and it must be open to public 
inspection fur a month before the Minister can 
legally confirm it. These requirements sound 
formal, but they have corollaries of the first import¬ 
ance. 

It is the nature of a discretion that you do not 
know in advance how it will be exercised : a bve- 
law tells you what you een or cannot do. The 
actual requirement imposed upon the public must 
lie there in black and white : it must be definite, 
and its terms ascertain able by alb A bye-law which 
is vague or dubious in meaning is contrary to law. 
This certainly is one great advantage of a bye-law \ 

\ shall come to others later, and deal with certain 
disadvantages. Confusion is common, and has 
given rise to a good deal of the outcry against bye¬ 
laws. For example, I have seen recently many allu¬ 
sions in the papers to bye-laws governing the 
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height of buildings in Loudon or elsewhere. I am 
not going into the merits of that controversy, but do 
you know how many towns have bye-laws on this 
subject ? Three, and London not among them. In 
tendon the height of buildings has been fixed by 
Parliament itself, with a discretionary power in the 
County Council to increase the figure in particular 
cases* Bye-law* do not come into it. Similarly one 
constantly sees it stated that +l combined drainage " 
is forbidden by the bye-laws of local authorities ; 
but l have never seen a bye-law tvhich did so, and 
[ do not believe that one exists. The works re¬ 
quired in private streets at the stage when they are 
taken over are a matter for which bye-laws get the 
blame. Bui no local authority has any power what¬ 
ever to make bye-laws on the subject, 

You will find all that 1 have said, and much inure 
than time will lei me say to-night, set out in general 
terms in the Report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Building Bye-laws. 1 shall refer to this 
again, 

I happened before the War to be appointed 
Secretary of that Committee, and towards the end 
of the War, when it resumed its sittings, I was able 
to fit them in with oilier work. But I was not a 
member. I bad no responsibility* and I can there¬ 
fore, without egotism* bring the Report to your 
attention. Obviously it would not be possible 
within the Limits of such a Report or of this lecture, 
or, indeed, within any reasonable limits, to give in 
detail the whole law. That differ* from town to 
town, and from district to district, This difference 
is, I know T oiieof the matters which havecaused your 
Institute most anxious thought. Let me explain 
how it comes about, for the history of building con¬ 
trol in this euuntry has lessons for the present and 
the future. It is pointed out by the Departmental 
Committee that almost from time immemorial 
English corporations have exercised control over 
buildings in their areas. The municipal govern¬ 
ment must have done so from its first creation, and 
a London ordinance of the first year of Richard L* 
which deals w ith the construction of party waits for 
the prevention uf fire, h the earliest that I have seen. 

In a medieval city, huddled into the narrow area 
within the walls, the prevention of fire must have 
been one of the first cares of the city government. 
"The many fires which occurred in despite of the 
municipal authorities arose because few proper 
roads existed, and therefore incombustible material 
was scarce and dear. 
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As time went r m, experience accumulated, but I 
do not want to dwell in the Middle Ages. Let us 
note these Inca I enactments which J have called 
ordinances to distinguish them from tater forms of 
control, and then pass on. 

For practical purposes our history to-night can 
stan in the eighteenth nr early in the nineteenth 
century p when, side by side with the old municipal 
corporations, bodies of Commissioners were 
springing up for the government (in particular) of 
the growing towns called into being by the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. 

These Commissioners commonly obtained a pri¬ 
vate Act uf Parliament which endowed them with 
powers in relation to sanitation and the control of 
s tre l- ts a ml bui 1 d i n gs. 11 u ru I reds < >f sti e \ i Acis w e rc 
parsed between 1750 and 1850. 

Thus, by 184.0 or thereabouts, you find almost 
every town of any sfre. and many quite small places, 
endowed with special statutory powers. 

Each sought what it wanted for itself, but the 
tendency of the English lawyer and Parliamentary 
draughtsman to follow and adapt 3 precedent soon 
showed itself in the copying of Acts from town to 
town. This process still goes tin ; every year 
numerous local Acts are strung together from the 
precedents of the Parliamentary Agents, and from 
time to time a general Act is passed w hich throws 
open to d! local authorities the benefits or sup¬ 
posed benefits — which the pioneers have thus se¬ 
cured. Every one of the Public Health Acts came 
into being by this method. Now in the eighteen- 
forties there was a reforming spirit, a steady growth 
of population, and development in all directions^ 
and go tin* re came a whole series id statutes de¬ 
signed to simplify legislation in the future* by col¬ 
lecting groups of common form clauses which 
could without difficulty be put in force tn bloc. The 
names show what these Acts contained : — -The 
Companies Clauses Act, die Water Works Clauses 
Act, the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, and 
several more. Not only local government and 
public health : railways, companies and other 
Clauses Acts were framed in the same way. It is 
enough t» notice that some of these groups of 
common form clauses dealt with streets, buddings 
and the like ; they were designed inr inclusion in 
local Acta of Parliament by the simple process of 
enacting " Such and such a Clause Act is hereby 
incorporated with this Act/' 

It is an unfortunate fact, mentioned by the 


Departmental Committee, that some of these sec¬ 
tions have remained until the present day, and 
good as they may have been eighty years ago they 
no*v block all progress in the particular matters to 
which they relate in the towns where they are in 
force. Beware of Acts of Parliament* 

In 1848 there was passed the first of the 
Public Health Acts, marking the transition from 
the local Act system to the modern system of con¬ 
trol* This was still not universally in force, and it 
con rained a general provision under which, where 
it applied, the control of buildings and streets was 
put at the absolute discretion of the local authority. 
As the Depart mental Committee state, j| would he 
difficult at the present day to obtain evidence of the 
working of the discretionary system of the ’fifties, 
hut it i$, I think, significant that only ten year* 
later this discretionary system was swept away ami 
replaced by one under which such matters were to 
be controlled by bye-laws, which every urban 
authority was to be empowered to make. Remem¬ 
ber what 1 said : a bye-law is definite, it must be 
advertised and deposited for inspection before 
coming into force, and it must he confirmed by 
some outside authority. 

The Act of 1848 had gone : that of 1S5S was in 
due course repealed h and its main provision* re¬ 
enacted, with improvements, by the Public Health 
Act* 1875, under which (with minor amendments 
by later Acts) we work to-day. By this Act some¬ 
thing like 0 uniform scheme of governing bodies 
was created. 

The main feature in regard to building is that 
(subject to certain exceptions to which I have re¬ 
ferred, by way of direct provision mr discretion) 
control is by bye-laws framed and administered by 
the same authorities. 

This is ihc present system of the general law. 

Note that from the eighteen-forties, or perhaps 
it would he more true to say from 1858. you have 
had two systems side by side : the general law 
which worked by the bye-law method, though with 
certain hesitations or inconsistencies, and the local 
law which was contained in special Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. The latter method the special local Act- 
is the older, and the modern local Acts are supposed 
to be restricted to matters which the general law 
has not yet touched. There is now a Standing 
Order nf the House of Commons w hich contem¬ 
plates that nothing shall be done by focal Act for 
which the general law already provides, and ihc 
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practice of the Lord Chairman in the House of 
Lords is on even stricter lines. 1 doubt if any local 
authorin' has really lust by this, although there arc 
often efforts to get round the rule- 

Unfortunately experience shows that these 
special statutory powertt—new as well as old have 
often not worked properly, and local authorities 
have had to go to Parliament again to change them. 
Ati Act of Parliament cannot broadly s peak in g- 
br amended except by a fresh Act or by a Prn- 
visional Order requiring confirmation by Parlia¬ 
ment. and therefore at the best there is bound to be 
delay. For this and other reasons, the tendency of 
Parliament in recent times has been steadily ag^nst 
giving fresh power of control by statute. The great 
Corporation of Liverpool, whose building law until 
last year was spread over a series of most intricate 
statutes beginning with 1842 .have now swept them 
a'I away. Their Consolidation Act of 1921 retains 
some of their exceptional powers, but as regards 
ordinary building they have come into ihc general 
system, raking such powers as they needed in addi¬ 
tion U> those given by the general law in the form 
of a power to make extra bye-laws. This is the 
tendency of the present day on every ridc f and it 
cannot be coincidence. 

You will. I think, agree, whatever your views as 
to the disadvantage of different provisions in differ¬ 
ent districts, that the disadvantage is many times 
increased where the taw is not merely localised but 
also rigid, as a statute must lie. 

If local Acts of Parliament Can now be eliminated 
in considering what wc want to do in future, the 
issue b narrowed to a comparison between three 
other possible 1 system* : the present system, a sys¬ 
tem of control by a general enactment in more or 
less fixed terms, and a system of discretions- 

1 could approach this in different ways : con¬ 
sidering either the advantages or otherwise of a 
Universal code, or the administrative methods to be 
followed with one system nr the other, or the feasi¬ 
bility of scrapping our present administrative ma¬ 
chine amt replacing it by something better adapted 
to die needs of architecture. 

I«et me take the test point first, and say that, be 
it good or had* 1 see no chance, politically speaking, 
of getting rid of the local authority 1 # cnntrol. 

VYhen l began bv saying that an official mu$t bc 
something of a politician, J w as (1 need hardly say ) 
not thinking wholly or mainly of polities in the 
ordinary sense. I mean that he must consider the 
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House of Commons. The introduction of a Hill to 
divorce control of building from local government, 
whatever you proposed in place of that which su»W 
exists, would in my view be a hopeless step. 

The main obstacle to all legislation is that 
Parliament, in a given time, can only do a certain 
amunnr of work : some claims, such as the Budget. 
are paramount, and among the re$t preference is 
inevitably given to that which makes the most 
appeal. Other Bills are rushed* or even fail to reach 
the stage of Second Reading. (Incidentally, this is 
one of the difficulties about statutory control of 
building, on which 1 shall have more to say ; your 
code is certain to be rushed and thus to be imper¬ 
fect.) 

Hut Suppose ynu get your Hill introduced, and by 
some miracle Parliament lias time to spare. If you 
are starting on drastic measures of reform, you will 
meet much organised and intelligent opposition- 
The Labour Party might attempt Mr. and Mrs* 
Webb's ingenious scheme for reforming local 
authorities as they now exist* but wen under that 
scheme building control would be a branch of lucid 
government. You cannot get away from that. 
Therefore, as a nuttier of pure tactics* even if the 
merits were all in favour of large changes, ii would 
be w ell to Consider w hether something less* w hich 
would be practical, should not be substituted. 

Observe, so fur 1 have said nothing about the 
desirability of getting rid of local authorities as the 
controlling factor : nnlj ol the feasibility uf doing 
sn. Having said that 1 think you must accept local 
authorities, let me proceed to the criticisms chiefly 
levelled at them, and make some frank suggestions* 
These criticisms and suggestions would be just as 
apposite or inapposite whatever code of law was 
being worked. 

He it under bye-laws or under statute, the first 
step is tii submit your plan -and then, according Lu 
the critics, the trouble starts. Hut you cannot really 
lay down a general proposition and say thus or thus 
is how the system works. Some Councils delegate 
more power to their committees or officers than 
others : sonic require every plan to go before a 
committee and full Council meeting: others en¬ 
trust the passing of plans to a committee : others, 
m fact, though there may be a later formal stage, 
allow the Surveyor to pass plans in iheir name. 
Where the Surveyor :s a good man this is dearly to 
The advantage uf the architect ; he gets a quick 
decision, and, if there be dispute, he can discuss it 
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wirh a man who knows the technique of the suh- 
lect, Where the Surveyor is not quite equal tu hi* 
job, this is the worst of all systems, for the LoimcU t 
h a v i rig q nee en trus te d ■* vi l l e pow e rs to theirs >ffice r, 
will be naturally (and rightly) averse to over¬ 
ruling him. You cannot always have it both ways— 
a speedy and an intelligent decision. To say that 
surveyors differ in quality is only to say that they 
a re human I iei n gs. 1 ret n e m he r * me who h ad he! J 
his post for more than thirty years, and was amazed 
to find from nur records in Whitehall rlial there 
were bye-laws in existence in his district. I know 
another from whose districl we get more com¬ 
plaints of blunders and discourtesy than I mm. the 
remainder of the county. These men, however, are 
nut typical* and ii may be the worst who come must 
to the notice of" Whitehall. There is no doubt at all 
that in tlic calibre iff men appointed as surveyors 
Mure htis been a great improvement in the present 
century t as in most spheres of Local Government. 
Et is inevitable, however, it a decent salary is lo be 
paid, that the duties should often he combined with 
those of other posts ► This means that a man may 
become building surveyor because of hb ability in 
sonic quite different work. Others, who possess 
professional qualifications as engineers or archi¬ 
tects, do not alwavs become caster to deal with l^r 
i he private person. It is here that one finds most id 
the 11 imaginary by e-laws existing only in the mind 
'ff the surveyor |P of which a witness spoke before 
the Departmental Committee- liut let ii not be 
thought that arrogance is ah upon one side ^ J ha\t 
seen numerous letters where a complaining archi¬ 
tect has refused to make the least concession, and 
ha,* bombarded the Surveyor or the L 1 1 airman o| 
the Council with epithets like kl absurd and 

ridiculous,” when the disputed require merit was 
at the worst a matter of opinion, and could have 
been met without appreciable sacrifice, A spirit nt 
reasunable adjustment on both sides ^oiikl work 
wonders in many cases iff dispute, 1 have 
months of delay caused because the Surveyor stood 
on his official dignity and the private architect mi 
his professional pedestal, and neither would ad¬ 
vance to meet the other. 1 have been inbed up mi 
local government for more than twenty yeans P and 
l believe it to be true that the ordinary spirit id 
mu11j.iI accommodation which work*^in business 
life would work just as well in public lisfe ii got a 
chance. 

And thU whether you have one universal code or 


1,700 local codes of building law one for each 
districi the country Vnd thai brings me 10 ihv 
problem which l know interests particularly some 
members of your Institute. 

Granted that you must have administration by 
ihe existing local authorities nr some other authori¬ 
ties which would mill be local and still diverse, it 
has been suggested in some quarters that you might 
nevertheless apply a uniform law throughout the 
COUlt try P This is attractive, and I by no means 
desire to rule nut general legislation in some form, 
hut it is nut so simple as it sounds. 

It [s interesting tu note that the original model 
bye-laws of the I ocal Government Hoard, prepared 
under the Public Health Act, 1875* and issued in 
1S77, were hailed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as suitable to form a general building 
code. The Local Government Board, their authors, 
were more modest* and were content to leave them, 
as Parliament intended h to he adopted by Inca! 
authorities who felt the need of them. 

Consider the result if the model bye-laws as 
framed in 1877 had been universally applied by Act 
of Parliament. There is hardly a clause of that 
series which remains the same to-day as when it 
was originally drafted, J t is smneti rues said t hat the 
model bye-laws of 1877are those of the present day , 
but nothing could he farther from the truth, The 
governing statute is substantially the same, and 
that decides the framework, but the filling in is 
altogether different. If any of you has the patience 
to examine, clause by clause, the first model and 
the model as it now is, he will find out what I mean. 
As one building differs from another in 4 multitude 
of detail* which make up the whole, so it is with 
the model bye-laws ; some differences leap to the 
* Vc t but many emerge on close examination. And 
this is nothing new. In recent years it lues been the 
practice» although it has meant an increased cost 
to the Government, tu print only a sufficient num¬ 
ber of copies of the model to last for a few months* 
and at every reprint such modifications have been 
made as the experience of local authorities, or the 
complaints of architects and builders, communi¬ 
cated in the Central Department* have shown to be 
required. From time to time there have been 
wholesale changes. There were several before 
1900, again between 1900 and 1913* and in 1912 the 
biggest of all, which really cave us the model as we 
have it now „ despite further overhauling in tijiq* 
and again tins year. 1 want to stress thia 191 z 
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revision: it is the answer xo another common-- 
and unfounded —obserrotion, that it was the 
housing emergency of 1919 which led to revision 
of the model bye-laws. As a fact, alf that was 
best m the new methods of construction could 
have been done under the urban or intermediate 
1912 editions, had they only been adopted by 
local authorities, as they might have been but 
for the war. Hut it is not to these general over¬ 
hauling* that one looks for the real improve¬ 
ment nf the models so much as to the periodical 
reprint*, when small alterations arc made which in 
the aggregate have the effect of altering the whole. 
This has only been possible by the bye-law system, 
which has given ground for experiment in every 
district in the country, and has enabled particular 
local authorities to try' suggestions emanating from 
others or from us or from our correspondents. 

If you replaced bye-laws by a general Act of 
Parliament, you would at once lose this great ad- 
\ image of an experimental held, but there are other 
disadvantages in doi ng so* The Parliamentary ma¬ 
chine is not best adapted for turning out legislation 
nn a subject of this kind. J have spoken already of 
its tendency to rush. No man who has been long in 
the Civil Service is likely Id underrate the qualities 
of the House of Commons a* an instrument of 
government, but it lias its drawbacks. It is not 
interested in such a subject as the law of building, 
and so accepts amendments from well-intentioned 
but ill-instructed persons—amendments which are 
the despair of those who have to work the resulting 
statute. And even if you get a satisfactory Act of 
Parliament, you have no guarantee that it would 
remain satisfactory for lung. As 3 have just said, 
the model bye-laws of 1877, which were the result 
of careful attention by the experts of the Local 
Government Hoard, and were praised in high terms 
by this Institute, were soon found to need alteration, 
and have, in fact, been entirely recast. Where local 
authorities have dealt with building by special Acts 
of Parliament it has constantly been found neces¬ 
sary to have amending Acts and Orders. Building 
is, a* you know, a progressive art and science. 

i said that I did not close the dour Id general 
legislation of some kind. 1 do not think an Act of 
Parliament would be suitable for the reasons 1 have 
given at such length. The only other way it could 
be done would be if Parliament entrusted a Govern¬ 
ment Department with power to issue a general 
Order having Statutory’ force. 


An Order of this kind could distinguish between 
districts in & way which would be impossible in an 
Act of Parliament It would not he subject to the 
same temptation on the part of private Members to 
add to its bulk, and, above all, it could readily and 
quickly be adapted to new eircimistances. It would, 
however, be unfortunate, just as unfortunate as 
wit h an Act of Parliament, if it contained too much, 
k would he essential to confine it to the moat 
important points. Subject to this, [ should, if it 
rested with me (as it would not), see little objection 
to the exercise by the Central Department of such 
a jurisdiction, though it was discussed by the 
Departmental Committee and rejected nn practical 
grounds, but it would have to be understood that 
not too much should be expected from it. 

There may be great changes brought about at any 
moment. I often meet an architect of remarkably 
progressive view s. A few weeks ago lit told me nf a 
new cement, of such adhesive properties that the 
whole practice of building was about to he revolu¬ 
tionised. As a layman, 1 am bound to accept this 
from a professional man of standing, and 1 beg von 
to consider what a pity it would be if you had gone 
to the trouble of framing a complete code of build- 
ing law for the materials known at the present day 
and then found it was out of date because of some 
new invention. 

One widespread change already has had less 
attention than it merits. I mean the change in the 
mode of building factories. Fifty years ago the 
ordinary factory was built floor above floor, much 
like a magnified dwelling-house- To-day it lends 
(let me not put this too high : it tends) to break 
new ground when land is cheaper, and to be built 
on one floor* There are obvious advantages m 
the liandling of goods, the placing of machinery, 
sind the construction of sidings and motor roads. 
Thus the structure of walls has ceased to have the 
same importance. They are frequentlv mere 
screens. Mark how the bye-law system adapts 
itself to this* A special firm is likely to he entrusted 
with the work, This renders the Control of the local 
authority to a great extent superfluous. In many 
such cases it would be vexatious. There are no 
doubt many men in municipal service who are 
fully qualified for this work, but 1 think it is no wav 
disrespectful to assert that the majority can use 
their time to more advantage in looking after other 
kintH of buildings. This change has been seen for 
some time by the Central Department, who have 
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encouraged the adoption of bye-laws based on the 
intermediate model* which contains no clauses 
dealing in derail with the walls of factories. It must 
he remembered that in factory building the specu¬ 
lative dement is much Jess active than in building 
dwelling-houses. I do not w ish to treat the specula¬ 
tive builder ns he is often treated. Speculative 
building, in a wi de sense, has given us most of our 
building in the past, and must Jo *o in (he fullin'* 
To foster it. w hilst assisting the local authority to 
control it so far as really necessary, was the policy 
of the Local Government Board for many years 
before the war. 

But speculative building has its dangers, and the 
point i make is this, that those dangers arc less in 
factory building than in houses. The person who 
orders the building of a factory expects to hold it t 
and to sel aside money for depredation, ilc has, 
therefore, every interest in seeing that, relatively to 
the needs of his business, it is well built and well 
maintained* 

In regard to fire,also, manufacturers generally are 
more alive to the advantages they gain from co¬ 
operation with the insurance companies, who have 
an improved service for advising manufacturers 
and warehouse keep era how m minimise their risks. 
Therefore I say that local authorities in general 
cannot exercise control so well as the construc¬ 
tional company and the insurance company. But if 
this is a reason whv intermediate bye-laws arc to be 
preferred* it is equally a reason to be thankful that 
Parliament did not fall into the error years ago of 
passing an Acl to stereotype the modes of building 
then in vogue* 

Is it not better to keep the mutter fluid* and to 
put up even with some inconvenience from differ¬ 
ences between one district and another, most ol 
which are due B when all is said and dime, to the 
spirit of progress which leads a local authority with 
an up-to-date surveyor to amend its local laws 
more quickly than its neighbour? In this way you 
get experiments in one place of which others take 
advantage. 

An Act of Parliament is inherently static> and for 
controlling a progressive art in (he public interest 
you do not want a static code of law, 

Let me point out another difficulty about an Act 
of Parliament. It is said that the basic rules at 
stability and design arc the same in all parts of the 
country. Granting this, the consequences of a 
breach of those rules arc nevertheless much mure 


serious in a thickly populated area than on an open 
moor, k is not desirable to impose on builders in 
sparsely populated areas the same control in detail 
as in the largest towns. Even if the same rules are* in 
fact, followed, their formal enactment h itself a 
source of Cost. The builder nr architect has to draw 
more detailed plans, the local authority have to 
have a bigger staff, and the work has in he more 
often inspected to verify that the law is being satis¬ 
fied. r l he same man foots the bill twice over, in his 
dual capacity of building owner and iff ratepayer. 

Nobody, 1 take it, seriously disputes these argu¬ 
ments, but how could you give effect to them in .in 
Act ol Parliament ? The old distinction between 
urban and rural districts will not do, for many 
urban districts and boroughs are more countrified 
than pans of other districts which are technically 
rural. 

In byedaws it is simple; you have four classes 
those with no bye-laws, those with the fullest code* 
and two classes in between. The local authority 
itself says which code it wishes to apply, and the 
Central Department, comparing ks circumstances 
with those of other districts, determines whet her 
those circumstances justify such strong measures 
as the local authority desires. 

If I have said enough for the moment about 
direct control by Act of Parliament, I had better 
interpolate a brief description of the three codes of 
mode! bye-laws—the urban, the rural .and the inter¬ 
mediate to w hich l have referred. If you say that 
we still use the nomenclature which I have just con¬ 
demned, 1 must admit the charge, with the plea in 
mitigation (hat the names of the model codes are 
understood, have some foundation in the governing 
statutes* and are not intended to correspond too 
exactly to districts technically classified. The rural 
model, then, contains primary requirements for the 
control iff sanitation* but it leaves the width and 
construction of new streets entirely to the person 
who lays them out; and as regards Avails of build¬ 
ings, it contains only the rudimentary requirements 
of a dampoourse and a coping, There is nothing 
here which could possibly hinder any kind of 
building. 

The urban model i$a fu!l scries intended for the 
largest towns which feel it necessary and can and 
dn provide a skilled staff to undertake detailed con¬ 
trol of every kind ««f budding , This deals with new 
Streets and with every type of building, for stability 
and fire prevention as well as purposes of health* 
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The intermediate model was originally drafted 
nearly twenty years ago for rural districts which 
were becoming urban, hut experience has shown 
that it is equally suited for many districts already 
technically urban, whose character is mainly resi¬ 
dential, and even for industrial boroughs where 
factory building is in the hands of a railway com¬ 
pany or other responsible concern. The typical 
English country town might well be content with a 
series of the intermediate scope, in which the main 
stress is laid upon domestic buildings and even 
these are governed in general words rather than in 
detail. The sanitary provisions are still there, for 
factory and dwelling-house alike. The local autho¬ 
rity has a vital interest in these because it owns the 
sewer* T and must know what is going to be turned 
into them. Moreover, the modern factory has hun¬ 
dreds of square yards of roof producing much more 
surface water than the old factory on several floors 
with its small area. Here again the drainage autho¬ 
rity must know what is being done. Therefore even 
t hei n terme di ate model pro vi d es for p I ans, but not for 
detailed sections and so forth of the walls of factories. 

Here is the tripartite division, urban, inter- 
mediate, and rural ; but in contrasting the flexi¬ 
bility of bye-laws with the rigidity of Acts of 
Parliament, I spoke of a fourth class- that is, where 
complete freedom is enjoyed. The Departmental 
Committee thought there ought to be some bye¬ 
laws everywhere, but it has never been the policy 
of the Local Government Board or its successors 
to say that all local authorities required bye-laws or 
to press them on particular authorities in the ab¬ 
sence of special evidence of local need. In the 
earliest days the Hoard were inclined to the view 
that if the powers given by Parliament for making 
bye-laws were required at all, this was evidence that 
the locality required the full series—the original 
series recommended by your Institute for universal 
use. But in the course of time this was found to be 
unnecessary, and the tendency for a long time— 
especially since the end of the last century- has 
been to encourage the adoption of much less, where- 
ever possible, and still to leave without bye-kvvs 
areas which did not need them. 

Now there were in England and Wales, when 
the Departmental Committee on Building Bye¬ 
laws began its work, 1,792 local authorities* Of 
these iso bad no bye-laws, 5S had bye-laws more 
than forty years old, and the rest were scattered up 
and down the calendar, 

too 


It is inevitable w hen you are regulating a subject 
like this by bye-laws that you should get differ¬ 
ences between one district and another. Indeed, 
that is one object of leaving it to bye-laws* to meet 
the obvious differences of different districts* This 
is found not merely in the law of building, hut in 
many matters of public control. I have heard it 
suggested that there is no more reason why the law 
of building in different districts should vary than 
for variations in the criminal law . The parallel is 
not well chosen : firstly, because the law s of build¬ 
ing is itself a criminal matter, enforceable by fine 
and imprisonment in the ordinary courts ; and, 
secondly, because the criminal law (in a wide sense) 
is not the same throughout the cou.ntry P No doubt 
the major offences—murder, forgery and perjury— 
are punts liable everywhere, but much of the work 
of Petty Sessions and Quarter Sessions lies with 
provisions of a criminal nature w hich are special to 
Lhc district where the alleged offence occurs* Most 
of you live or work in London * it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that in London scores of acts are cri minal 
offences which are innocent, or at any rate not 
punishable, just across the boundary. This is in¬ 
herent in the English system, which has grown up 
through local legislation. The tendency of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the Central Government, as I see it* is 
rather in the direction of leaving more and more to 
local governing authorities, with or without the 
general control of some branch of the Central 
Government. 1 am quite aware that the existence of 
these differences involves some trouble to the archi¬ 
tect nr builder whose practice extends into different 
districts. From the point of view’ of a practising 
architect it is 3 nuisance that modes of construction 
which are lawful in one place should be forbidden 
in another. I have tried to suggest to you whether 
freedom from this nuisance might not be purchased 
at the cost of greater troubles still if some of the 
remedies which I have heard suggested were 
adopted. Some divergence is the price we pay for 
local government, and the question how far these 
divergences should go is one of degree. The Bye¬ 
law^ Committee referred to undue complaisance in 
the past on the part of the Local Government 
Board in agenting to differential requirements in 
the law of building. On the other hand, the com¬ 
plaint is constant that too little scope is allowed for 
local differences. Substantially 1 think there is 
more ground for the first complaint than for the 
second. Architects and others who have interests in 
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more chan one local government area do find that 
ihe Board in the past deferred freely to the views of 
local authorities, and assented to variations from 
the normal type of bye-law which were not related 
to real differences of soil or dimate or other factors 
in the locality concerned. I am supported in this by 
the evidence before the Departmental Committee 
oi local authorities themselves. 

The Committee contemplated that the results 
would be cured by the steady process of the bring¬ 
ing up to date of bye-laws which they advocated, 
so that in course of time there would grow up " a 
national code of bye-laws," to use the words of the 
Leeds City Engineer. 

The mischief hitherto has been that not only 
have hye-laws differed according to the fancy of 
particular authorities ; they have differed so enor¬ 
mously in (fate. I spoke of the advantage of getting 
a modernised law where the Surveyor is a man of 
modern mind ; in candour I must admit the con¬ 
verse where he or his Council shirk the labour of 
moving with the times. 

But once secure a reasonable measure of mod¬ 
ernity, and the trouble caused by having the power 
of legislation vested in the Councils of different 
districts will largely disappear. So long as the law 
is in a form requiring the confirmation of a central 
Government Department it is likely to follow the 
same mould ; and if the central authority receives in 
the future more backing than it has done in the past 
from the architectural profession, it will be easier for 
it to resist demands for exceptional bve-!aws not 
related to real needs. It is singular, but true, that 
almost always where the local architectural pro¬ 
fession takes part in discussion of local building 
bye-laws they are found to support the most ex¬ 
treme suggestions for local divergence, and, indeed, 
t« press that building should be subjected to even 
more control than ihe local authority desired. I 
suggest that there is here room for consideration by 
your great profession of the policy it wishes to 
pursue. Nothing satisfactory is likely Lo be clone 
unless the profession can apeak with more or lew 
one voice. I should have thought that the interests 
of architecture were all in the direction of free 
trade, of allowing the private architect and even 
the private builder, so long as he does not outrage 
the public safety, the greatest possible scope to 

develop his ideas. Local authorities inevitably, and 
I doubt not properly, aim towards protection, to¬ 
wards imposing a wise restraint, as they conceive it 


in the public interest, upon otherwise unrestrained 
de velopment. With local authorities protectionist, 
and the profession desiring free trade, the Central 
Department holding the scales evenly between the 
two, 1 should see great hope for ordered progress, 

Vyu will have observed 1 have assumed through¬ 
out that, whatever your method of controlling Inti fil¬ 
ing is to be, it will be based on definite require¬ 
ments—be they statutory or in the form of bye¬ 
laws. 

There can be no doubt, looking to the history 
and form of the governing Acts of Parliament, that 
one of the objects of having these matters con¬ 
trolled by bye-laws has heen to secure definiteness 
in the requirements imposed. Discretionary powers 
such as were given in ihe Act of 1848 must lead to 
tar greater varieties than any possible system of 
bye-laws, and the Local Government Board— 
whose office was staffed in early days by men 
tamiliar with both the definite and the discretionary 
systems —always looked upon certainty as the 
primary- object to he secured. In a Circular Letter 
of 1877 they laid it down (and they were incessantly 
repeating the same doctrine) that a person who has 
to obey the law is entitled to claim a statement, as 
precise as circumstances warrant, of the require¬ 
ments which he must obey. 

I have in my room, as an heirloom of the posi¬ 
tion which I hold, a bound volume of correspond¬ 
ence and office minutes concerning the original 
model bye-laws of *877, This volume comprises 
the correspondence between the Board and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects which I have 
already quoted, and I have been interested in look¬ 
ing t(trough that correspondence to observe the 
emphasis which the Institute themselves laid upon 
the absence of discretion. They say, in terms, 1 ' it is 
not desirable that any discretionary power to depart 
from a literal interpretation of the bye-laws should 
be vested in any local authority,** The Local 
Government Board have gone farther, and held 
that, under the Public Health Acts as they stood, a 
discretionary power of waiver would be not merely 
undesirable, hut contrary to law. As I told you, the 
Act of 1875 requires that every bye-law' before 
heing submitted for confirmation nf the Board 
shall be deposited for inspection in the district. If 
it means anything, tliis requirement implies that the 
exact provisions which are to become binding on 
the builder shall he accessible to him in advance, so 
that he may exercise his right of lodging objections 
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before the bye-laws are confirmed. Here, then, is 
the dear antithesis between a definite and an in¬ 
definite requirement* 

On this subject I commend paragraplis 50 to 58 
nf the Departmental Committee's Report to the 
notice of those persons who like to speak of the 
need for some u appeal against bye-laws p " what¬ 
ever that may be. This is a phrase constantly used, 
but possessing no particular meaning and therefore 
very dangerous. It may mean at least two things 
which are quite distinct. 

The phrase 14 appeal against bye-laws M ts com¬ 
monly used in support of a most mischievous con¬ 
ception viz., that it should be open to a person 
affected by a bye-law to contend that on the par- 
titular facts of bis own case the bye-law r need not 
be obeyed, whether or not it is reasonable other¬ 
wise. Such a power was given by Parliament for a 
limited period in Section *5 of the Housing, Town 
Planning* etc.. Act, si) 19. It is not for me to speak 
disrespectfully nf this. But this 1 can say ; such a 
power leads to the retention of masses of obsolete 
and oppressive bye-laws. I should hesitate, for fear 
of exaggeration* to say how many local authorities 
have deferred a revision of their bye-laws* which 
was needed in the public interest* because lhl$ 
safety valve enabled them to deal with an immediate 
emergency ; bur without the smallest fear of con¬ 
tradiction I assert that a renewal lh principle of 
legislation of this kind, beyond the period of emer¬ 
gency, would be one of the greatest disasters which 
could befall the building trade or your profession. 
Parliament itself limited this provision to a period 
of three years from the passing of the Act ; it ex¬ 
tended it this year to the end of 1923, and then it 
will end. unless Parliament otherwise determines. 
And 1 hope that it will be the last experiment with 
an l+ appeal against bye-laws *" in the foregoing 
sense. If a bye-law is good* let It be obeyed ; ifhad. 
Jet it he amended so that everyone can benefit 
alike. To create machinery for avoiding its applica¬ 
tion to individuals is to abandon die great benefit 
of certainty* to divide the forces of reform, and to 
impose upon individuals who arc adversely affected 
the burden of appealing in each case against a 
requirement which €x hypothesis hould not be there 
at all* 

That is one sense in which the phrase is used. 
To others it means something very different, and 
not open to objection p which lias been already 
recognised by Parliament in the earlier Housing 


Act of 1909. That Act provides that a bye-law 
which unreasonably impedes the housing nf the 
working classes may be revoked by the Central 
Department - and if those who speak of an '* appeal 
against bye-laws 11 mean that the principle recog¬ 
nised in regard to working-class houses should be 
made more general, and made workable in practice 
—that is,that there should be improved machinery 
for claiming that a bye-law is unreasonable and 
ought to be repealed or revoked—I should not 
object. AH the witnesses from the l ocal Govern¬ 
ment Board before the Departmental Committee 
were in favour o such an amendment of the bw , 
and the Committee themselves named it as one of 
the two matter* in which amending legislation was 
at once required, ITis. Majesty 1 ® Government have 
not. in their other preoccupations since 1918, when 
this Report was made, been able to introduce a 
Bill, but here is a fruitful line for the Instituted 
inquiries to follow, and a remedy which would pro¬ 
bably he non-controversial. The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Building Bye-laws 
vvefl signed by a Labour member and a Conserva¬ 
tive member of the then Coalition Government and 
by a prominent Liberal member of the House of 
Common®. Legislation, therefore, on these lines 
might be expected to meet with general agreement. 
The Committee itself was one of the strongest fnr 
this purpose which have ever been assembled. 

Best of all for recommending the Report to the 
public, it had as nearly as possible no official 
element. When the Committee was first consti¬ 
tuted there was only one official member, the tate 
Sir Walter Jerrcd, Assistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. As the Committee record in 
their Report, the pressure of other duties prevented 
him from attending meetings after a comparatively 
early siagc, although he read and agreed with the 
Chai rtnan *s d taft Repo rt. 

Half-way through the Committee 1 ® deliberations 
one of the members, Mr. Raymond Unwin, was 
offered and accepted an official post* but Mr. 
UnwinV worst enemy never, I should think, 
charged him with owning an official type of mind. 

This Report, then* was almost without official 
taint, and I submit tu you that tile more you find 
difficulties in the existing law the mure it behoves 
ynu 10 study the remedies suggested—whether nr 
not you afterwards support them. 

You will. I venture to predict, find it not without 
significance that witness after witness favoured the 
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cuntinuance of the existing legal system, provided 
that certain amendments were secured. 

It h mhersad that this Report, the only attempt 
made in this country to set out in coherent shape 
the law, the history, and the practice of the control 
of building hy focal authorities, should be so little 
known* It is solid reading, and not meant to be 
taken up in an odd half-hour ; but its study h 
essential to an understanding of the English law of 
building and to the framing of a system for the 
iut lj re. If l may summarise- it in a few sentences, 
I should do so thus ; 

i. The system adopted in 1858 and since main¬ 
tained, by w hich the local authorities who have to 
enforce the law are also to make the law, has on the 
whole worked well, No case has been made out for 
scrapping the authorities or the system, 

2 ' Experience since 1S75 has revealed various 
gaps ;md possibilities of overlapping which ought 
to be set right. 

3- Experience has in particular shown that build - 
nig laws like every oilier invention of the human 
mind p grows old and needs renewal- With the pro¬ 
gress of invention that law may grow obsolescent 
quickly* and it is essential that a central authority 
in close touch with professional opinion* and in a 
position to study the practice and requirements ot 
the country as a whole, should be enabled to revoke 
local laws which have become oppressive, 

4. Parliament recognised this in 1909, but the 
enactment has proved to he so badly drawn as to be 
unworkable in practice. 

if this section could be brought up to date and 
made to work, a large part of the difficulty which 
now exist.* would vanish. 

These are the four main points. The Committee 


made 23 recommendations* and I will not drag you 
through them all. Some are of inure weight than 
others, hut in any event you will find your 6d + wdl 
invested, 1 hail come so far in the first draft of 
this paper w hen I thought ii would be as well to 
read it* to obtain another opinion, and see how 
long the reading took. When I reached this point, 
at which the paper so far ended, 1 was told/ 1 Yes, 
Quite interesting, but you have not said anything 
very encouraging as yet. 1 * 

Well* 1 hoped l had, hut at least let ine con¬ 
clude upon li cheerful note. So far as the Central 
Department is concerned, what we want U more 
co-operation between architects, local authorities 
and ourselves. We have mir avenues of communi¬ 
cation with the local authorities up and down the 
country* and I am glad to think that some mis¬ 
understandings are being removed, and that on 
the whole the tone of the relation# between the 
Department ami the local authorities h improving. 
But we still get much less help than might be 
possible from the architectural profession, and I 
should like to end wiih a pica that architect# who 
find themselves in difficulties should not hesitate to 
make them known to us. To that, however, 1 will 
add this proviso, that first of all thev shall try to 
understand the point of view of the local authority 
and arrange their difficulties locally. If that proves 
impossible, let us have information on the difficulty. 
If it is a matter of interpretation, we may be able, 
if both sides agree, to decide it one w ay or the other. 
If a bye-Jaw is oppressive, we may be able tn take 
steps for its repeal. Nothing can he lost, much may 
be gained, by letting us know in detail what your 
troubles are. We hear of grievances unspecified, 
we find on many sides a general and sweeping con¬ 
demnation ; let us have the facts, 


The Diirtiffvm m Mr Shftky** twtt br pM *W in rite next inue 0/ the jWftaMU 
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The R.I.B.A. War Memorial 


° Two hundred and thirty Fellow;, Associates and Students of the Roy at Institute were killed . Here is the list 
of their honoured names—no mere census sheet, hut a Roll of Honour which records achievement—the same 
act of sacrifice accomplished by every one of them „ but each in its different way, and each with the grandeur 
of personality in its suffering and abnegation (From Lord Crawford's address at the unveiling ceremony.) 
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A Note on Sir Ernest George’s Life with a List of his 

Principal Works 


Sir Errant George was bon* in London on 13 June., 
1839, He was a son of John George of Streaihsmi* 11 a 
man of Kent," a* Sir Ernest George has written, " who 
wag engaged in the wholesale iron trade in Southwark,” 
He was educated at Brighton and Reading. He served 
his articles with Samuel Hewitt, who had offices tn the 
A del phi t and entered the R .A h schools, where he gained 
the Gold Medal for Architecture in 1859+ the subject 
being a Metropolitan Hotel endowing a court from 
which it wa& eniered. lie started practice in partnership 
with the late Thomas Vaughan, who died a few years 
later. He was afterwards in partnership with Air. 
Harold Peto, and on his retirement, with Air. Alfred B. 
Veates [F.} + Sir Ernest was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in iSht„ mid a Fellow in 1881. He was pre¬ 
sented with the Royal Gold Medal in 1S96 : and was 
President during the sessions of 1908-1909 and 1909 
1910. He was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1910. Sir Ernest George married, in 1 866 p Mary 
Allan Run 1, daughter of Mr. Robert Brim, late of 
Epsom, hut after ten years he was left a widower. 
Two daughters and sons survive him, 

Sir Ernest George died on 15 December, and his 
funeral look place at (holder's Green Crematorium on 
tS December* Canon C. H, Robinson, bin son- 
iu-law, officiated. In addition to the member* of 
the family, there were present Sir Aston Webb, 
President of the Royal Academy , Kir Luke Elides, R.A,, 
Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, R,A.. Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., Sir John Burnet, A R,A., Air, T. E. Cullcutt, Sir 
Isidore Sprdmartti + Sir Alfred Bnimwell Thomas p Mr. 
Mervvn Macartney, Mr* Jultn W. Simpson, Mr. Harold 
Eeto + Mr. Alfred B. Voltes, Mr. Guy l>awbcr T Colonel 
Raymond, Mr, Andrew Prentice, Mr. W, D. Carik K 
Mr. H. H. Wiggle®worth, Mr. E. P, Thompson, Mr. 
Hu bey Ricardo, AI r _ Louis Ambler, Mr. T\ Blake 
Wirgman, Mr. W. A. Fite, Mr. Herbert Rced p Mr. 
Arthur Keen (representing the Royal Institute of 
British Architects), Mr- F. R + Yerhury (Secretary, 


Architectural As$odmricn) p Major Coriette (representing 
the New South Wales Institute of Architects), Mr. 
Charies L, Hartwell. Mr. M. Lottdan, Mr, VV. \\\ 
Scott Moncrieff, etc. 

PRINCIPAL WORKS. 

[In P.mttoesshtp Fijm wmi Mr, Thomas VAuomtf 
AMI LATE* WITH Mft HAROLD Poo.J 

Premise# for Henry Sothcran, 36 Piccadilly ; R<m$dcin 
Mansion, Devonshire ; Hottaetit Harrington Gardens arid 
CoHinghum Gardens; The (.Islington Coffee Tavern, 
Newark : 46 arid 47 Chcapsidc ; Buchan Hill, Maotioti, 
SufuHT j Cottages ac Leigh > Kent ; Stoodleigh Court, 
Plymouth ; Wodpits, Surrey ; Rfedesdlle Hall, Moretun- 
in-tbe-Mtrift ; Rati ford park Mansion ; Dun Icy HeII, 
Dorking : Gleocot. Wrlls : Rcdrocfs, St rent ham Gotti- 
man; Albemarle Hotel, PkcudUly; Shiploke Courts 
6 Canton Home Terrace, alterattona and decorations; 
Pmuises for Messrs Goode, South And lev Street : Poles 
Mansion, Ware 40 and 47 Berkeley Square ; The Yellow 
House, Palace Court ; West Dean, Sussex, uhcraljana and 
decorative work ; Motcornbe Mansion, Dorsetshire. 

[In PAJrmrasHiP with Mr. Alfred Tl. Ylaten.) 

North Mymms, Hatfield, additions and dtcoratiuna; 
49 Princes Gate ; Shockvrwick House, H-ith, additions and 
decorations m w Qjwston Manor Aylahum", Claridgc + & 
Hotel decorations ; Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester; 
lint well, Herttngfordbury: Wei beck Abbey, rebuilding 
after fire; The Crematorium, Gold e Fa Green ; Cnathome 
I tall , Yafm-oti-Teqs ; Fas combe, Boar's Hill, Gxon ; 
77 and 78 South Audley Street ; Eyns-ham Half, Gion ; 
Kuckley Grange, Sh if nail ; Ru^h ridge Hall* Godnlmmg ; 
Queen Alexandra's Court, Wimbledon ; Royal Exchange 
Buildings P E-C. : Patte ridge Mansion, Bury, Luton; 
Maristow-, Devon, additions and decorations ; Royal 
Academy of Music k Marykbom: ; Premises for Messrs. 
Garrard, Grafton Street ; if> Bruton Street, alterations 
and decorations.; White! ey Home*, various blocks of 
cottages ; Southwark Bridge ^ Design for Palace al ]nd«r 
for the liylkar Villa, Anlibcs. 



The Late Sir Ernest George, R.A. 

Past President RJ.B.A*, Royal Gold Medallist. 

BY THE PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.) 


If ever the word gentleman meant a man 
of perfect gentleness, that man was the late 
Sir Ernest George. In his passing a wav many 
of os here have lost an inspiring master. 
Some were actually his pupils, others were 
followers of his works in the sense that men 
fit his artistic strength compel the homage of 
sympathy ; others again, including most of 
his contemporaries and a great multitude of 
his juniors, have known, felt and loved the 
personal character which was so deeply ex¬ 
pressed in the character of his work. In few 
men lias the personality been so close to the 
expression in architecture ; and it is this 
close union of the artist's own spirit with the 
spirit of his achievements in building craft 
which makes me speak of the gentleness 
which infused both. He was a great pioneer, 
and a pioneer of the right kind. No man of 
his epoch was more filled with the obliga¬ 
tions of truth to tradition. Yet no man filled 
this obedience to the part with a more con¬ 
spicuously personal motive. It is my lot to 
pass almost daily one of his greater buildings. 
It is a piece of monumental architecture 
standing somewhat apart from the domestic 
work which made up the bulk of his success¬ 
ful achievements. It has the formal balance 
demanded by its classic pose, it has in its 
detail and in its composition all the elements 
that make it a true descendant of Rome, yet 


every brick and stone of that building says 
its greeting to me in a language which is like 
the very voice tones of the friend we have 
just lost. 

He was a great man, great with a greatness 
which even Ins almost startling modesty 
could not and must not obscure. He won 
out 1 Gold Medal by incontestable deserts, and 
received it with an enthusiasm on the part of 
the givers w hich had in it no trace of hesita¬ 
tion : for his leadership as an artist was be¬ 
yond question. 

i ii some men whose utterances in speech 
and writing are restrained, expression in the 
tender art of water-colour is a great and rather 
mysterious outlet of language. This language 
needs sympathetic interpretation by the 
reader, but those who have learned and prac¬ 
tised such interpretation will admit that 
George had that language. 

In his own drawings of his own buildings, 
and perhaps even more in his able presenta¬ 
tions of other scenes, there is a writing w hich 
is not far frosn poetry. 

The men who can ever have had any hitter 
thought of such a character must be non¬ 
existent or very rare. Those to whom his 
kindness of heart, of look and of voice are 
treasured memories, must be legion. They 
arc a throng to which I, for one, am proud to 
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VVHITGfFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon 


Among the buildings of historic and artistic interest 
possessed by Croydon one of the most notable Is the Whit- 
gift Hospital r which occupies a prominent position in North 
End, the main atrm of the town, Queen Elizabeth, during 
her reign, appears to have paid tcvrral visits to Archbishop 
Whitgift, whose palace situated in Croydon - arid what 
is now known as Whiipfi Hospital was built by that 
ecclesiastic towards the end of his life for the benefit of poor 
^nd aged people of Lambeth and the town. The date of its 
constmcticifl is 1599. The buildings are two storavx high, 
and occupy ihe four side* of a quadrangle. They include 
quarters for 50 people, a chapel* great hall and othrr In¬ 
teresting features. While it has been somewhat tampered 
with in restorations that have taken place from time to 
time, it remains a generally complete example of an EIIki- 
he than building of considerable charm and very expressive 
of its purpose. The value 10 Croydon of having a building 
of such interest and beauty as this, situated in a prominent 
position in die town and drawing ihe attention of countless 
people to the historic importmeo of Croydon and its part 
in the life of the Elizabethan period, is very considerable* 
and there can be no question, that such a building has a dis¬ 
tinctive value extending far beyond ihe limits of the town 
in which it is situated. 

It appears that fora Tong times section of townsmen tea 
represented by certain of the Borough Councillors) has 
desired the sweeping away, or 31 least the partial demoli¬ 
tion, of Whitgift Hospital. Presumably some financial or 
other material advantage is expected to result from such a 
change. So strong has been the desire that there has been 
a deliberate netting buck ot relatively new buildings in 
George Street, adjacent to the Hospital, in order (o make 
it appear that the old building waft an obstruction project¬ 
ing beyond the iirneral tine of the road. A similar position 
has been deliberately created in recent years on ^hv return 
front in North Emh where, instead of the line of Tfthitgnt 
Hospital being adopted as the new improvement hue lor 
frontages of the adjacent nrconisfruraed premise*, tncar 
main wall lias been set back several feet, with the ob\ iou s 
intention of bringing about a similar siuiatkin in North 
End to that whkh now obtain* in Geonie StreeT. I here 
does not seem to be the slightest excuse for such an action, 
except to create a situation that might assbt those who wish 
the Hospital to be destroyed >for jr is clear that the sweeping 
away of Whitgift HospiTnl is not in any wav necessary to 
effect the road iroprmcrniem* that the circumstances 
require. 

During the lost so or £5 years there has fo'minarel> 
exited in Croydon 0 very active and enlightened WbBgitt 
Praervnt™ Committee w hich has vigorously opposed in¬ 
terference with the okl budding. Between the years |4 ^ 
and 1912 it access fully set aside the Croydon Council s 
destruction scheme and. with the assistance of Jhf Ijooi 
Government Board, which showed splendid public #pmt 
in the mutter, induced the Council to adopt the Defence 
Committee's scheme for the selling back of the nuret 
in the line of road that octllra on the western side of North 


End, opposite the HospiuL together with other frontage 
improvements calculated id assist traffic difficulties effec¬ 
tively Apart from its obvious roerita in ihe way of road 
improvement, this scheme avoided interference with rhe 
Whilgifi building. On the basic of the plan formally 
adopted by the Croydon Council in 1912* and approved by 
the then Local Government Hoard + grants of money farce 
been made, and one would have thought that the Council 
was in honour bound to carry it into execution as oppnr* 
tunities presented themselves Recently, however, there 
have been indications of jt deliberate attempt to set the 
approved scheme ^idc and 10 raven to the old purpose ol 
lopping off ihe Hospital in order to spare modem build- 
ings* devoid of any interest, that exist west of it on the 
opposite side of the road. It is known that the Croydon 
Council is promoting a Bill in Parliament to obtain jwwera 
for sweeping away the Whitgift building. Anything more 
short-sighted in the intcrasls of what really matters in the 
lawn of Croydon can hard)y be imagined. An inspection of 
the conditions on the site, or of a plan of the mad, makes it 
obvious to anyone competent to fudge the situation (har 
the scheme proposed by the Preservation Committee, and 
eventually adopted by the Croydon Council and approved 
by the Local Government Board in 1912, represents from 
every point of view the obvious way of dealing with the 
traffic conditions in this para of ihe main road, and then it 
nho helps to solve the problem that arises from the re¬ 
stricted condidem of Crown Hill , n branch rotd that enter* 
the highway hi this point. 

On hearing of the course mow proposed hy the Croydon 
Council the Royal Institute of BriiEsh Architects took im¬ 
mediate action, and cm its initiative a conference was held 
at which the whole situation wa* carefully reviewed by 
representatives of the Royal institute, the Whitgift Hospital 
Preservation Committee, the Society for the Protection of 
.Ancient Buildings, the Town Planning Institute, ihe 
London Society* the Town Planning Committee of the 
RLB.A., the National Trust, the? London Survey Com¬ 
mitter, and the Surrey Areharohweal Society. A* a result 
all these bodies are nor only agreed with regard to the local 
and national importance trf fHwndvtg Whitgift Hospital 
as a valuable relic of Elizabethan architecture, but have 
decided to support the 191a scheme a* providing a practical 
iind eff e ct iv e road npprovement w hich meets traffic requiro 
romis w ithout the necessity for any interference with ihe 
Hospital, They have resolved, moreover* to take furthcr 
step* to emphasise the importance of this view in quarter* 
whore it may receive due weight, and hope that the valuable 
principle of avoiding interference with historic and beau¬ 
tiful building* wherever possible may be increasingly 
supported by public opinion, F. R. Hioicss [_F.]. 


The Croydon Borough Council has been invited lb 
meet representatives of the Royal Insimitc to discuss 
alternative measures which would have the object of 
preserving the Hospital intact. 
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Review 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TOWN 
PLANNING DUTIES OF LOCAL AUTHO¬ 
RITIES. By Henry R. Aldridge, fi*. ^ nd. 
National Housing and Town Planning Council v 41 , 
Russell Square t W,G* 

Mr* Aldridge** new bank on Town Planning Proce- 
dure tan supplement to his earlier hook on Tie Case for 
Town Planning, published in 1515, Jtdd reviewed in the 
Ft.LBJL Journal at the lime. (VoL z% f p. 65.) 

Probably no one has done more to popularise town 
planning than Mi\ Aldridge, and it is very largely due 
to his powerful advocacy that the compulsory provi¬ 
sions of ihc Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Act of 1919 
are now nn the Statute book, 

Ilis latest hook on the Administration 0/ the Town 
Planning Duties 0/ Loral Authorities will therefore carry 
great weight with members of Councils and other* 
who have to do with she administrative side of town 
planning, as apart from the technical side of the 
question. 

The little volume just published forms a handy guide 
to the legislation and procedure regulations issued since 
the passing of the first Town Planning Act in 1909. 

It consists primarily of a reprint of she town planning 
sections of the 1919 Act, with a short statement of the 
scope anti character of the new town planning powers 
and dudes. Then follow copies of the various circulars 
and regulations w hich have been issued fay the Ministry 
of Health relative to Town Planning, 

A very useful chapter follows as to procedure 10 be 
full owed in the Mihmissinn of town planning schemes* 
with drafts of (he various resolutions to be passeu at 
successive stages in the preparation of the scheme. 

The development of regional planning in various 
parts of the country is. already bringing into play a 
spirit of co-operation l>etwcen adjoining districts which 
is essential in considering so wide a matter as town 
planning. Even in such an area us Greater London* the 
narrow parochial spirit is, however,, oat altogether a 
thing of the paal, and it is well for all authorities to he 
reminded tbit although the compulsory provisions of 
the Act of 1919 apply only to urban districts with a 
population of more than 20,000, there is power also for 
the Ministry of Health to require a town planning 
scheme tu be prepared for any district p whatever its 
si re. 

Mr h Aldridge, as Secretary' of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, 10 naturally concerned 
with the reformation ol housing conditions in our 
toWTift. and he points out that, far-reaching as are the 
provision* of the Town Planning Acts o| 1909 and 1919, 
these Acts deal only with " land which is in course of 
development or appears likely to be used for building 
purposes. 11 The already built up areas of our Towns 


cannot, apparently, be included, or so, at least, the 
Ministry are advised. If this is so, as Mr. .Aldridgesays, 
4t the words * Town Planning * are to some extent a 
misnomer. Local authorities in Great Britain have not 
as yet been given power to take town planning action 
lit the full sense ; they are only empowered to prepare 
plans for areas which are at present unbuilt upon. 

+i It is true that when it is essential to the proper 
planning of a new and unbuilMm area powers are given 
to local authorities to include in their town planning 
schemes certain parts of the adjacent built-up area. 

M Power is also given to local authorities to include in 
a town planning scheme the gardens of existing houses 
on the borders of towns where there is a danger that 
these houses may be swept away and the land used for 
other purposes. 

** But, subject to these exceptions," says Mr, Ald¬ 
ridge. M the present position is that local authorities 
cannot be said in p^scss the power to prepare a town 
plan in tlte sense that they can remodel ihc whole town 
from the centre to the circumference in accordance With 
a well-devised town planning scheme. 11 

Local street widening?: can, of course, he effected, but 
in many cases these require special legislation. Slum 
areas on, however, now be acquired under the pro¬ 
visions of Section 9 of the Housing, Town Planning* 
etc., Act of 1919, at a price representing the cleared 
value of the rile, although the working of this section in 
actual practice has yet to be ascertained, 

Further legislation will undoubtedly be accessary to 
provide fur she proper replanning of congested areas, 
and the present annual amount of £20O„ooo allocated fay 
the Government for grams in aid of slum clearances is 
obviously entirely inadequate,, It is, however, a be¬ 
ginning, and In view of the stringency of national 
finance, it is ai any rate a step in the right direction* 

An interesting risumi is given of a typical American 
zoning ordinance, acid also a translation of the French 
law of 14 March 1919 making tow n planning compul¬ 
sory for all towns w iih a population of 10 ,qoq or more 
people, 'like Act also applies tu all (owns in the Depart¬ 
ment uF the Seine, and tu towns between 5,000 and 
iovQoq population which have increased more than to 
per cent, in the last ten-year period, as well as to all 
holiday and health resorts, and to new towns and vil¬ 
lages. The Act can also be applied even tu 44 groups of 
buildings possessing picturesque, artistic or historic 
characteristics/* A Departmental Cnmmsssion for the 
Planning of Town* and Villages is now established for 
each Department of France, and comprises not only 
otErial member*, hut representatives of architectural 
and other societies. 

Air. Aldridge's latest book will be of service as 
showing cleatly the mad which has yet tu be travelled 
in securing further legislation to deal with the inner 
arcaof our tnwiis. W. ft, DAVtDGl [F °] 4 
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THE BLUEING OF CONIFEROUS TIMBER 

The Blueing of Coniferous Timber 

BY MALCOLM WILSON, D-Sc„ F.R.SJL, LECTURER IN MYCOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Mr* J* Ernest Franck md SU dwiet \Yoodward, the 

Honorary SrCreMric* of thr Scipict Standing Com millet, 
write:— 

"The attention of Memkrs nf the Institute in drawn to the 
lullowing p^t tm the H Blueing t»f Cmuferou* Timber/ hy 
Professor M droit : l Wilson, D.Sc,, I\R.S.E, k of the Refill 
R atonic Garden, Edinburgh, 

11 This paper was read before the Royal ^eoiiiHh Arhori- 

cultural Society, an whose Inin nation*. — viac . p Yul, xxivi r| 

Pure i 4 July, T*j22 P it lu* already itppeared- 

h * This particular study is no doubt of Uttere*! IP inembcrv 
and it came before tht Science Standing Committee as one of 
the muftn of tliri r *itud y of Ot^ein Timber which cnibnice^ a 
subject of more particuEnr moment to our members, namely* 
* Dry-Rot: Its* Cause* and Effects/ 

"The subject i with the assi Xante of the aurhorElies a< South 
Ken r-mg ton, hm been before the Science Standing Commit tec 
for I be ruU three ycao, arid was taken up fl t the puftkttb r 
reque+r of Mr. Akin E/Mimby* F.K, I liaV. the then ChuinmRti 

K ' The CummittM wish to thai^lcPrafe^or Malcolm WiJ«m for 
^ending ui the paper, and the Royal Scottish Afhuricultural 
Society for thdr permfoshm to print it in our Joimuk' 

A I though the 11 blueing ” of limber is well known both 
to foresters and timber merchants, no account of its dis¬ 
tribution, or of the fungi which cause *t + has yet been pub¬ 
lished tn this country In the books dealing with the 
diseases of tree* and Timber the Bh blueing/' if mentioned 
■it a]|, is usually dismi^ed very shortly with rlit- rtatemcm 
that it is due ti> Crrtitmtutru'Ha mtffi m, Fries,* an nscomy- 
cctniH fumy- is. This dritrnsrc »>] timber has hu i-n known for 
some time both in the United States and in Germany, and 
accounts of the causal fungi and their effects on the wood 
ha\r appeared in both these countries. 

Thtfe ib a serious decrease in value of timber brought 
about by " li luting/' In this country “ blued " wood is 
priced considerably lower than healthy timber and 
" blued " f,:impk^ are rejected when the timber is required 
for special purposes ; H blued r pit-props slww u eon- 
■’idcfiibfe depreciation in value. In th*.- United! States hlur- 
siutned hoards are graded lower than the unstained K pud 
^snee much of the a raining develop* otherwise" hism- 
umde material the financial lo^s i* Acetous. Its Germany 
timber when 11 blued ” diniiniches oorwidcrshly m '^ lie - 
and is ncccpred nmvillmgh hu uch purposes a* house¬ 
building, thip-building* for deepen* and even t' 1 * lire* 
wood, Its value for furniture construction i* cspcLaal y 
dimEriished, for the dark-colr>ured streak* are piirttcidaiiy 
obvious when it is used for that purpose : gtSDetfuly speak- 
i«K T in fee led timber diminishts 25 ~ 5 * P*r ccnK - ESl VJ . ’ 
h ba* bten eofimnted ihat in Sweden the depreciation in 
value of mfected timber is 14 percent,, and according 10 
she regulations tor ihe export of timber from the country 
" blued BB material mml n&r be included aiMigst unsl- 
f sm de sa mpfi ■$, In H y aria , w he re t ransportat i< m 1H lr ^ +,ni 
difficult, the limber often lies for same ihnv in uk 1 ores 
before rcmoml + and ccmaei^utnily the damage causeU » 

'' blueing h ’ is yerv scriuttf. ... ■ 

In view of the w ide distribution of she disease in - l] ■ 


imd the considerable quantity of infected timber now 
coming into the market, it is proposed, in the presen: note, 
to give an aceouftr of the invesdgariona already carried out 
on this disease* and to refer to the work of Ur. Ii. p. 
Msipitliom, who has recently worked out she liffc-bbwry of 
one of the np^cies ccmuertsed —Crmtmiumtflti pitta*—in 
Edinbun?h * fly the courtesy of Professor Hudson Beart h 
1 am also enabled 10 publish the results obtained by him 
during the late w .m, white testing the strength of specimen* 
of timber of Scots pint attacked by the di-scasc. 

Hurras mfermd to the IB blutinu 11 irt hh work cm the 
destruction of timber by funi[i, md also in his book on the 
diseases of trees ; he showed that the infected ^ood con¬ 
tained hrown hyph^e in its cells, especially in the medul¬ 
lary rays, and I hut these belonged ro Crrafosttmux pifrffnim m 
Fuchel. Neither he, nor the invest igarnrs menrinned he- 
low, have been able to explain haw the blue colour is pro¬ 
duced , for the w r alb of the celts are not coloured by the 
coniained hyphens. Two sugECStiorm have, however, been 
put fonvard in explimatioo, rite first bcinL; that the brown 
colouring matter of the funipi* contains a amount 

of blue pigirient, whose colour h transmitted by the cells 
more readily than rhe brown colour , and the second * that 
the coloration is an entirely physical phenomenon, depend¬ 
ing on the distribution of the large number of small 
hyphae in the wood, and ri comparable m the blue colour 
of the iky praduefd by thi suspended particles in the air. 

The diseased timber baa a ver> r characteristic appear¬ 
ance* The whole of rhe specimen* insy hv affected, bun 
frequently xht ni blueing ’ T occur* in patchy ami strewks, 
and is con tint'd 10 the sap wood r F J'he actual colour of the 
wiKxl in the early stages of iiiESck varies from grey to blue 
or grcroLsh-bluc, but Uicr on the eolour deepens, and the 
timber may become gre^ish-htflek, due ai legist partly to 
the formation of numerous fungus fmetiheations on its 
surface. During thf early stages then- is little apparent 
alteration in the physical condition of the limber, but, it 
ihe disease continues to dcvelup, iHl- w*.hh\ sol fens and 
ultimately a certain amount of rrntiiH; goes an. 

'IIjv dihraw is chiefly due 10 certain st>edf. of Cfrafwfo- 
mtila, pfevjousjy iuchjded Under the name C. pj'hftra , but 
a number of other fungi arc often present. The 'peui« of 
CtTiilntltimettfi nrv characterised by small fmetifrearions* 
the perirhecin, which are barely visible to the naked eye find 
-re provided with long thtrad-llke flecks. Timber cut and 
stacked in she open in the forest in partictdaify liable to ht: 
nltacked, and up ta thr present rhe disease has been ob¬ 
served in .mlund in rhe timber of Scots fir F spruce, oral 
silver fir. although th.it nf urher *pedq of conifer? is uIimj 
likely tn become infected. It may be pointed out that thc 
ipeeiea cf CeraPtttamfUa usually only attack coniferous 
timber, and ihnf the bluish-Rixro rut nf timber oF haril- 
woods l 1 ’ dur to an entirely diffenent fungus, C/i/tuo- 

tpfmiutn afrwpmttttn. 

* At! -ivLMunt rtf thi% work will ^hcirtly be pubUdird in the 
TrmsatlmriT r,J f/w tin fish Sotiriy. 
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V mi Schrfi nk* and Hedgcrovkt have investigated " f hfoc- 
+ ‘ in the United States, especially in tJie ease of the 
dmber of the western yellow pine (Firmi fmtirfcrow}* The 
latter investigator has described a considerable number of 
species of C#t aim t&tmf fo which cause " blueing 11 in the 
timber of various Ltmifcrs and also a number of hardwoods, 
1 best arc distinguished portly by differences in the shape 
and sire of the perilbrain, but chiefly by variations in the 
form of the conidia] fnictifieatiohs which are produced by 
them in great abundance. Me also describes the blackening 
of timber by specie* of Gmphium* a genus producing only 
coni dial fructification* consisting of a stalk made up of a 
nujii her of pa ralicl ht'phnc and a swollen head which bears 
the coniJhi* MQnth f { in Germany + has given a very com¬ 
pete account of the fungi producing ,k blueing M in coni- 
fernim timber. He finds that Crr&tastomiHa ftiHfrrtf is 
made up of w number of species, and diaunguUhcs the 
following:— 

i C.Pfor, the commonest species p which only attacks 
timber of Fimis syttrnmt and quickly produces a 
decided blue colonataon„ f Yhc bark of trees infected 
by this species separates from the wood, and the 
latter becomes covered by a black mass of my¬ 
celium, embedded Ln which are the other short- 
necked peritheda, and also elongated scierotium- 
like bodies consisting of brown cells ; a second 
type of conldium resembling thai of Clodaiptirium 
is also present, 

2. The Ptiiftm group w ith long-necked panther ia. 
which includesC, pit cor, found commonly in 
the sup wood of spruce and fir ; Ln this, in addition 
to perithecia* conidiat forma of the Gmphium and 
Cbtoiatpotium type* are also present* C, cana jmi 
C, cwrulea on pine wood closely resemble C\ 
piccac, hut there Ls no Graphium form in the lilY- 
history of C, cotrulta. 

, 1 - #Aditecmdwp&tta foemtaccnt resembles the three 
previous species but ppssc-ssuH hairy peritheeiu, 
and is chnetnrised by its conidia which are pro¬ 
duced in a fe.hu rt row at [he ctid:, of up right conidio- 
phures ; the stage was previously known Chillers 
UHftrri. 

t it the above species uv« p CcrtfUtetimella pita&c and C. 
pint, hive been found in this country by l>r, MacalUim in 

blued ''timber of the Scut* pine. The development at 
C. picnic has been worked out in detail by this investigator„ 
Rod her results with regard To the conidial stages present 
confirm those of Munch, lioth Gruphium and Cimiutponum 
types being definitely part of the life-hiatory» C r pic cm 
docs not appear always to produce the blue sunning 
characteristic of the other species, and in Scotland tpruct- 
trmber may be quite unstained even when pcrithecia occur 
thickly all over the surface. 

.... Little information is available as to spore distribution. 
S hr BKdsporcs in C. picctie, after discharge, are found at 
the end of t he pc ri iheci al neck in a mass of shiny yellowish: 

• Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Dept. Agriculture Hull. \U r 
'W; , 

t "' ijtudk^ upon some Chromcigcnk Fungi which dihcalour 
\\ tKsd % M ii^oun lk>Ui±ueal (kdpn h 1 yih Annual jRc l>rir/ + 

P- W 

l" Die Hlaufiiule tie* Naddholie*." Nafunciu. Zritsfhnft 
FfWJt^ i tmi Luttihi-tMtuhaf t, ifyoj-%. 


slime which is insoluble in water. Conidia of the Graph mm 
type j re found m the drop of liquid borne on the head of 
the fmeirhcation , while those of the G^uJospfmum type 
l T ' C D P freely both on special conidiophorcs and on the 
ordinary mycelium, It is improbable that the ascoapt>njs 
wre distributed by wind, but the conidia. after drying, may 
>c spread by this method. 1’hc coni dm of Endoeattidia- 
p j o racorrulcs-tens an* stick)', and MQncii suggest* that they 
he earned by insects. Yon ixhrettk. however, faded 
to demonstrate the presence of spores of CeTfiiosinmelta 
on bark-boring beetles. Judging from the rapid infection 
° timber stacked m the forest, it appears probable that 
some distribution by wind takes place, 

1 be effect of species of C^raimlomcllcj upon the Tissues 

iT' l Ln described by several Investigators. The hv'phac, 

1 ' t ® rt 41 ^ iirat ^ J hiurless # are found principally in the 
medullary rays and resin canals + where they live upon the 
cements of the parenchymatous cells, dissolving the starch 
grains .n:-. a destroying the walls, and becoming so a him duo t 
a* to fill up the entire f*y. The older hyphae turn brown, 
and with the first Sign of the brown colour the blue Coforii- 
tmn ot the wood begins. Apparently the celloW walls 
are not decomposed by the fungus, but the hyphae pass 
into the trachi-ids from the medullary raw t ^omeTixncs 
penetrating the tangential walls by bore holes but matt 
often passing through the simple or bordered pits. In 
these cases, it is evident that a certain amount of decom¬ 
position of the strongly lignified walls must go on. As a 
ru ^ c l ^ c hyphae tlo not grow- i nto the bcattwood ff 
probably on account of the absence of food materials from 
this part of the tree. 

Mthwh has aimed out a large number of experiments 
to determine under what ooadtrions wood of pines and fins 
b * ce t« cs infected by the blue-stain fungi* He Found that 
i he various species of Crralosiomclln rcsdtlv developed on 
ihe surface of fresh **pwr0od of -reis foiled in winter, but 
lh 0 [ the hyphae only pmetnud to a small distance into 
trio timber, and that the lutler tlij nm become discoloured. 
It was onl> after the timber Imd lost a considerable per- 
L-entagc of its moisture ihjit it wlls penetrated by the fungus 
and totfk on the blue coloration* By further experiment! 
he showed that the non-penerration of Fresh timber was 
determined by kck nf oxygen* and ihnE after los^ of water 
and the consequent entrance of air the Fungus readily 
grm^ throughout the wood* The " blueing 11 is rapidly 
procluced when the timber hits lust id- ip per cent, of ita 
moisture, and t-ven goes on whim the \vaa<1 h in ■ com¬ 
paratively dry state. In relatively damp wood the mv- 
cciium develops most freely in those parrs of the sapuood 
t a hit h .iri^ nil lot ih air ; iii consequence, the staLnifig [s 
mum strongly marked in [he portions immediately border- 
Eng DU Ihc hcqrrn nod. I le points out that in practice anv 
eoruhtiufis which pre&enre the rTiohture, ? 5 uch as the reten¬ 
tion of The burk on felled trees, will tend to prevent the 
attack, not only af (*rftHostomella hui a]*c> of other w j oex1- 
desmiying fungi, the growth of which i-i probably in¬ 
hibited in the same way by the lack of oxygen The prac¬ 
tice of keeping limber in vrater ts one of the bes t m et hods 
nt preservation, not only agnEnst '* blueing lfc but also 
against the attodt of various wood-destroving funm for 
under these conditions the supply of 3 i r in the wood is 
reduced to a mmimum, 
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It well known that timber stacked in the forest for 
some time th especially liable to become infected* and ibis 
h what the above results kad us to expect, on the assump- 
linn that some at least of the spores of the fungi concerned 
ate air-borne. Timber stored in a drying shed provided 
with a roof but open st the sides would be less likely to 
become infected, especially if the pieces were stacked mi as 
to allow of the passage of a free current of air. Under these 
conditions drying would not only pnxa-d more rapidly, 
and the time during which infection could take place 
would thus be diminished, but the limber would not be 
wetted by rain, and the germination of spore* would pro¬ 
bably not go on readily on the dry surfaces. There h no 


infection of stored timber may mkr place, it is necessary to 
remember chat the presence of spores U essential for the 
development of the disease. These would undoubtedly be 
present in the forest area, but would probably be dimin¬ 
ished in number away from the vicinity of infected trees* 
and might even be altogether absent where building opera¬ 
tions were taking pi ate r In town*. In this connection, 

however, an observation made by liubertf in a recent 
paper is of interest This writer. describing his investiga¬ 
tions into the length of time during which the mycelium 
can remain in a living condition in timber, states (hat he 
made culture* from fragment* of blue-stained wood taken 
from a piece of *Emctural limber which has been in a 



FhqiwhafH showin'o Arr&vtAscE or Bli eik* is * Kkcsntlv Fcllth Vuse 


informal ion available as to the minimum amount of water 
which must be present for growth of the mycelium in the 
weds!* but thoroughly reasoned (Ember doe* not usually 
become infected. Professor Home* is of opinion that if 
the moisture-conlctic of the timber 1^ reduced by air 
dri'iug under protection from the weather no appreciable 
fci blueing J! will occur* even if the timber is subsequently 
vtpowd to the weather for a short period during the con¬ 
struction of buildings. 

In nnv consideration of the circumstances under which 

* ** Etperitneuft on the Mechanical Properties of Scot* 
Pine. ri Paper read before Section G of tlw Bnfwh Association, 

Edinburgh, 


factory building for seven yeai*. The timber In this build¬ 
ing ivas shi^TKii green from the mill and put in place 
during rainy weather. 

Since species of Crratoiitorutfa cm attack the living cell* 
in freshly cur pieces nf rimher T the question arises m lo 
whether* under certain cireurmtanee** living trees may 
not be attacked and killed by the fungus, MQnch suggests 
ihtir die high percentage of water* and CmseqUently the 
low mc5«n-eofitoir of (he tisauc*. will prevent penetration 
hy the* hyph&e, and that normal tree therefore will not 
Income infected. If, however* the oxygen p rearm in the 

f' 1 Note* on Sap Slum Fungi/' Phylopalk, Xl. s pp„ 
$14-214, 
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wood b increased hy diminishing ibe Water-content, there 
appears to I>t no reason why infect ion should not take 
place, In order lo bring about this condition, some of the 
toois of a tree wrre chopped through md+ in another speci¬ 
men, the bark and supwnod wore sowed through half-way 
round the stem at Two level*, one about iK irtdits abme 
the other, ±o that the wood b e twetf i the two cuts w as com¬ 
pletely isolated from it.? water-supply. Infections were 
made op the two specimen*, and in the first some 11 blue¬ 
ing SF resulted in the older sap wood. while in the second 
the whole nf thr wood between the cuts was infected. 

A tree in which the root* have been hH5s-ned or broken 
by a sLrjftn will usually remain living for a considerable 
period, but may become infected at the base by CeratoTtu- 
metb arid die within w short time. In such a tree partial 
defoliation will result from thr root damage, and the trans¬ 
pire* inn stream will he thereby le^nened ; this will gradu¬ 
ally lead to a diminution of the moisture present in the 
sapwond and a consequent increased oxygen-content. 
Infection in such u case appear* to he often brought about 
by bark-boring beetles, and when this Imppcns the" blue¬ 
ing Sl fungus is enabled, to spread rapidly in the *apw™d 
owing to its increased air-content, and ultimately the tree 
dies. Death, in such a ease* is brought about by a oora* 
hi nut ion of factors, and it in rxtvwncly difficult tu estimate 
the relative importance of any one of them. Von Schrenk* 
in the United States, has described cases in whirh the 
attack of bark-boring beetle was associated w ith the pro¬ 
duction of 4i blued T1 limber. In trees of Pitmt pmtdyrom 
severely attacked by the beetle Dfudroclcttus piutdmmt, 
the blue coloration of the wood seemed to spread from the 
heette holes, and it is suggested that the latter form 
channel* for the parage of the hyphae into the deeper 
layers of the sjpwood. In this country. Dr. Mncallum, £□ 
the paper already referred tOj has nmed EHimewhat similar 
Ottt In these the sapwood nf dead but still stand inn trees 
of Pitt (if tyhxsltii was found to he badly attacked b\ Cera* 
fmitmtelb pim and C. pit™?* ami in all oliscn cd cases the 
bark of the trees was riddled by holes made by tht pine 
btrllr Hyimmu ptttiprrrftf. 

MQnch has suggested that partial ddbJjxdan by cater¬ 
pillars may bring about a predisposing condition for 
attack by UcratotUmuIIa . Such defoliation will diminish 
the food supply of the roots and lessen iheir nctiviiy in 
water absorption, and ultimately lead to increased aeration 
of the vvoex! as ulready explained, whereby penetration 
hy the hyphae is rendered possible. 

The changes brought about in timber by CtcraUttt&mtUti 
can hardly be described as, decay, since for the most part 
the cell comem* are attacked and not the cell walls. 
Although no experimental result* ,irc available, it seems 
probable that the 11 blued " is more liable to decay than 
the healthy timber. Munch, however, suggest* that the 
u blued " timber will be less open to attack by wood- 
destroying fungi, since the greater part of the food materia! 
stored in the ticlla has already been removed by the CYra- 
imtomelhi. 

A com idem bEe amount of w o rk has hern earned out to 
determine the elfcct of the " blueing M Upon the mechanic 
cal propert ies of the timber . Rtidelcifi’ concluded thjit tike 

* " “U URruaChu-ig.* 1 U Ozt d^n Ejulflust ties Ulauwcrdms ouf 
die van iviefemhak," )fi'/f/jp r aui. d. Kgf, tschll. 

Vcrauchistai, 1%, 


infected timber had a slightly greater compressive strength 
than sound material F hut as the water-content of the test 
pieces wm not determined the results are not reliable. 
Von Sehtcnk* who also mode a number of teste in the 
United States* found that the fl blued M timber was 
slightEy s-trotiger both when compressed endwise and when 
broken crosswise, Rut as the ,b blue " was slightly drier 
than the sound wood, this investigator concluded that for 
all practical purposes " blue " wood ts as strong a the 
healthy timber. 

Munch ha* carried out n large number of cetste on Scot - 
pinc timber at Munich, using for comparison perfectly dry 
samples taken from closely adjoining positions in the 
irunic of the tree, infecting some piece* with cultures of 
LYmftuOi*ic//o pint and all ow ing the fungus to gro w for six 
month*. The importance of determining the exact posi¬ 
tions from which sampfcs are obtained will be appre¬ 
ciated, when it is remembered that the density and resist¬ 
ance to pressure of the wood increase regularly in parsing 
fmm above dowmwarda in (he trunk of the tree. Before 
testing, all the samples were thoroughly dried in an oven 
kepi iLiFiT below- the temperature of boiling water. Mtinch 
found that [hr infected wood became slightly lighter in 
wciahr and weaker with regard to compression, but he 
atirihijiud these olfvetiv to the presence of other wchkI- 
deiitmying fungi in tht 1 sample* used for testing, and con¬ 
cludes that neither the specific gravity nor the resistance to 
compression i* altered by infection w ith CeraUtrtumtUtt, 
Weiss and EJamttm,* hi the United Suites, have tested 

blued " and norma! pieces of the timber of Fima paha~ 
tni k and find that fbr .ill practical purposes the infected 
wood a* as strong as the healthy samples. Hut heavily 
stained timber of Pima tchiwtia, having The mthc water- 
content as the normal, was found to be slightly wcak^t 
and showed less Hurface hardness than the unstained 

The Experiment* of Professor Hudson Hcare were 
carried mil on timber of the Scots pine obtained from J J<. l - 
ride, St rut hd mi, and Inverne**. The infected pieces were 
included amnngst u number nf hcalihy sun spies, which 
were bring Tested to determine their fitness for aeroplane 
construe!hm. Duly cros*-breaking tesla were carried out 
on the infected wnod, the size ot the specimens used belli l* 
jipproximatdy j inches hy i inch, and ihe length 4 fee!. 
The spedmeiM were air-dried under covet for some time 
before testing, ond the inn is tu rc-con tent a! the time of the 
tea e was determined by drying ^ix nectiom from* each 
specimen in an oven kept at a temperature of at* V For 
purposes of comparison the standard moisture-content oi 
it per cent., *•. proposed by Itau>Lhineer,t was adopted, 
and tli c resul!* were reduced 10 Ehe stand a nl by the 
formula given by this invesiigaton 

Professor Hudson Bearv *late* hi* con elusion* a* fol¬ 
low.* :— 

" 'EVkini! •ir-:? of all the right .'tperimenn from Deeaidc 
otst! StrathdfHi, the i-oncluiiioti 1 formed w.:* ihar the 
presence of rhe fungrn had a distinct tendency m tower the 
limit of dastidly of the material, and alao 10 reduce the 
modulus of elasticity. The four Decide specimens had an 
average limir of cliH iidty of 3+83 4 P^r square inch, :tnd 

p tXKrted Hubert, U 

t; s« W. < V k<nr TeIlin-of Material, Oi Cmutruclinn, ■ 
3rd eu . I ^ 1 C% p. 4 Qz. 
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an average modulus of about 1,250,00a. The four speci¬ 
mens from Simthdnn had si limit ol elasticity of 3,042 tfo 
per square inch, arul a mud ill us of diStkity of 1,051,000. 

" Now, really good Scora pine should haw an cleric 
limit—and (hi? was obtained in other material tree from 
the fungus— of from 4,000 to fp,ooo lb. per square inch, 
and a modulus of elasticity of anyihin^ from 1. >00,000 to 
nearly 2,000,000 per square inch. The Si blueing ,h does 
not seem to hare any serious effect on the ultimate strength 
of the wood, but, of eon m, for practical uses where at res? 
and strain are set up, the elasticity limit and modulus of 
elasticity are very vital factors 

M The other lot, viz., the specimens from Inverness, nil 
had en exceedingly low limit of cloitiuity and 2m extra¬ 
ordinarily low modulus of elasticity, and I am inclined to 
think that the bad result* obtained in these specimens 
Were due to ihe fact of this fungus attack. 1 ’ 

In considering the mulls obtained by Professor Hudson 
Brtrr, it may be pointed out that the “ blued * h specimens 
used had been infected natural ly in the open, and that 
probably more tlmn nnc species of CetnttaUmtHn was pre- 
-Hent, as well as other sap-stainitiit fungi *uch as species of 
t-Uidospur turn and PfuhitHunu 

Although in the case nf the compression teats m a* by 
Munch, specimens of M blued “ and healthy timber that 
were Truly comparable were obtained, it must be remem¬ 
bered thui the former had been produced by artificial 
infection with one species of Crmiohomtlln only, anti that, 
before testing, all the specimens were completely dried— 
a condition never found in nature. No such exact com¬ 
parisons can he made in the case of the results obtained by 
Professor Hudson yet the conclusions arrived at 

probably give a more accurate indication of the effect of 
** blueing rh on the strengih of timber, for the results upon 
which ihcsr are based were obtained from naturally 
infected timber in the condition in which itcqmcf into me 
markets 

Hubert point? out that a few cases have l>een noted 
where I slue " wood steamed and hem for use tn ihc 
manufacture of furniture has failed under the bending 
process. In such n case it is of importance to determine 
whether the failure is really due to ihe wniffliAwhisto ur 
to any ivixnl-destroying fungi which may accompany it. 

From the consideration of the above result* it ifliy be 
concluded that " blued 11 i® slightly weaker than healthy 
timber, and it should therefore nut be used for sttu* tural 
purposes where failure would result in iCFiPUi Cf,n ~ 
scquenc«B, 


MR. E. H. NEW'S PRINTS- 

In reply to iiKjmrk-:, which halve hcen received. Mr, 
New is the publisher of his own prints; but copio* cart 
abo he obtained from Messrs. Ratsford sntl the Fine 
Art Society, 14 S, New Rond Street, \\ T 

THE JOINT ARCH.ROUKHCAL 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr, F, |\ Warren. F.S.A., has been appoints! as 
representative of the Royal Insiimtc on the J <>ml 
Arehgologicul Comma ttee, 


The Inaugural Meeting 

SIR FRANCIS NEWBOLTS SPEECH. 

The speech in which Sir Fraud* NcwboltjK C.tSecondcd 
the vote of thanks to the President for his opening address 
at the first meeting of the season war unavoidably utnmcd 
in the report of the proceedings owing to luck of space. 
Sir Francis** Ed: Mr. Pres idem p my Lord t ladies and gentle 
mtn r I should be deceiving you if I idd tlisE when 1 wad 
invited to second this proposal 1 was disinclined to do so. 
On the contrary, I prepared m speech which I thought might 
possj blymeet w tth your approval„ I n the few mi nutt* which 
1 feel bound, tn honour, to take up, I fed 1 hat, although I am 
expressing your wishes in seconding this vote of thanks, I 
cannot do it in your way. There are many reasons for ihis. 
The first is, 1 am not you, and I must take a line entirely 
my avm and say what 1 want to say, but not run the risk 
which every hummer does who does that that of losing t he 
cose and being curbed by the client, because to-night I 
know tbai T whatever 1 say, I can't lose. 

The first thing that occurs to us. of course t is. where did 
I hear that voice before ? 1 sit here and I hear these *en- 
tcnee* and mftgcstions. tweetenvd with the honey of 
HymottuSi and I winder: Where dsd I first hear them ? 
And 1 look far beyond this mom To what, in a well-known 
quotation, is called ** A bind of water* green, nod clear, of 
willows and of popbns toll M —it is <oei fumihar to continue. 
Rut if worn on that river that we first met . I may *ay + with 
all modesty, shat what I am in the rowing world I owe to 
Mr. Waterhouse. Hliere ts only one ptni who is read by 
rowing men. Henley t of course, and in hh delightful 
language L may say of our President, He was n king in 
Ralfiol when \ was & Christian slave,. Our friendship, if one 
may call it so, hinted for three days. 1 shall never forget the 
gentleness and vivacity, and the sympathy and the humour, 
with which be spoke to me w hen w e parted. ! le said, 11 You 
can't raw. In all human probability you never will be able 
to tow ; you had better go arid drown yourvelf in the Upper 
River/' I very nearly did, but 1 was saved by an accident. 

I founds when I was in the water, that it was so shallow I 
could crawl flat to the bank ; J did, in fact, crawl ashore nn 
nil four*, and felt very uncomfortable. 

YVi e h feeling of a kind of dead revenge, l turn t« the 

presidential address he has just given u*. Of cnurit.% in 
seconding the vote of thanks, I cannot compete with the 
delicacy, the generosity, the gracefulness with which he 
paid that well-deserved tribute to Mr. Simpson ; that does 
hoe come into my province at ull t it 19 rather with the more 
controversial matter* I w inh m drab 

We mart with ihe carpet : " the deYihpnsscssed carpet." 
It did not seem to me to be like ihat at all ; it seems to me 
our President has invited u* to come on to then magic 
carpet, which 1 think is almost the first prophecy of the 
aeroplane. And wc were to go to Paris and look at the 
untidy book-vralis, and to Edinburgh, where Londoner* 
visit the sights before dawn. And ihen, kin| on the magic 
carpet, vve should go in ftatthdad and Ru-surah. anti H 1 
think, probably to India I that, because wc all know 
tint Aura is the Mecca of archi recta : Agra 1% the (frtai City 
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in the Northern Province* which w.!*. fortified and built by 
■i man of whom yon have heard p but of whom you know 
nothing, Akbar, Even that wa* not bis name, for it simply 
mein* The G reat. 

Outridc that city is one of the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautiful piece of architecture in the world t the Taj 
Mahnl. Perhaps you have seen picture* of ir It was built 
for a very cunning man, the Emperor Shah Jahjin. f or hi* 
wife and himself, and is was so beautiful that when it wa* 
finished—I don’t know whether there had been any tremble 
about the little matter of commission—he said the archi¬ 
tect sva* no longer necessary, and might some day build a 
better mail Stile um T and simultaneously with the opening, 
the architect wa* laid aside entirely—I speak metaphori¬ 
cally. When 1 say the Mecca of architects, I don't know 
whether they teach it us a good example in thi^ Institution, 
hut it L a fact that the architect who was engaged in that 
matter was employing 20,000 men continuously for 12 . 
yearn—some job 1 I hoped the President would say totne- 
ihing more about l*cith when he mentioned it, because it 
haaa harbour, and in that harbour the architectural waters 
ivere deeply troubled by tram wires. Whsi that means l do 
not know, I suppose it hus some are hiteciural sign ificJit iLm. 
And he said the motto of the London County Ctivmcil he 
would proper, if he had tire courage, would be, M Keep off 
the Gn»sT I thought over that* but as 1 way Coming in 
the "bus [ thought a better one would be L * Safety First/ 1 

Thai 1 am sorry to sec the sneer at Rusk in, I was up in 
lima about that, because in our time at Oxford I was 
almost the only pupil of Ruskin who could lie induced to 
attend the Slide. I do not think Mr, Waterhouse knew who 
he wra p at any one he had not read him well enough to 
know that, sis regards liberty and the bookstall* arid the 
trees and the river that he claims for London, Rusks n spoke 
of “ That treacherous phantom which men call liberty/* 
and if you *tudy city life and ctiy architecture, you will find 
it is a dangerous phantom when pressed to it* utmost 
limits. I do not think the President mentioned Pitanwi, 
though the niitriz appears In his origin:*! draft, which is in 
unfortunate thing, 1 hough perhapn he wm wise, because 
Piranesi made not only a fortune hut bo immortal name by 
not being in architect, 1 le tried, and I think he began to 
build 11 church, then he gave up attd produced 1,500 
ciu*mioua etched plates, w hich were quite enough m main¬ 
tain his reputation fot some centuries. 

My time is nearly at an end, and 1 xhuuld like too ray l 
know nothing about architecture, unfortunately ; but 1 
know something about architects. And 1 have observed an 
esfraordimary phtnomermn, which might he a subject of 
enquiry irt the Institute ; and that is the dfeel upon the 
conscience, and also upon the mind, of an architect of raking 
the Oath, 1 have father a large acquaintance wiih archi¬ 
tect* they come into my Cuurt and stand, one by one h quite 
dose to the Bench. First of all the re will be a dLiimsuishtd 
member of some kindred Society svho cornea forward and 
■uy* certain building* cost St* mu eh, and certain altc rations 
were ncccwry and were carried nut* with all the glibnc** 
of I111 craft, and as he comes in first he says that the de¬ 
fendant refuses to pay and must be made to pay, l am quite 
convinced, indeed I ihiiik my predecessor used to write 
down in his hook, 11 1 find for this man,” Eiui I have 
learned in 1 hard 1 chiral that 1 had better hear the other 
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man as well. And when he cornets up he is even more re¬ 
spectable snd experienced, and rather more friendly with 
me* And he take* the Oath, and hie efforts io explain to 
me, without any overt act, that the previous man s$ quali¬ 
fying for Bedlam, and u totally ignorant of the fim four 
rules of the gsme, are most pathetic. And when T Itave 10 
dt'cide between them, there is only otic w ay of doing it, ant! 
that tip by tossing a coin, Sfonietimea I find it useful tu take 
them with me in see the building : no evidence on oiih, 
none of that excitement or doping. And when [ take them 
in the bu ltd fog and confront one with the othcr s they are 
perfectly harmless. 1 go on to n roof with them, and I say, 
H These chimneya, what do you say about this ? Thejf ate 
out of plumb. Anybody can sec thm/ + 11 Do you agree they 
ore our of plumb ? " I say to the other. "Of eourac they 
□re/* Under nath, he would have said, " If those chimneys 
are out of plumb I will cal the dome of St, PguPs/’ WImi 
the explanation is, 1 entirely fail to grasp. 


Ho\v to Look at Architecture 

A series of free public lectures on Architecture has Iwn 
given :*i [he Manchester University with u view to inte¬ 
resting the ordinary man and woman iti the subject. Fur 
the past two year* the lecture* have been organised by the 
Manchester Society of Architects and rhe Institute of 
Builder*, but lhi* year she Manchester Roystl tnatiiuttori 
ha* joined with the architects and builders The first of 
this fiessimTs led tires was provided by the Royal Institu¬ 
tion of3 Wednesday, 6 December, the lecturer being 
Professor H* Reilly, of Liverpool. Mr. T. D. Barlow 
was in the chair. 

The title of Professor Kt-illyV lecture wan 11 How to 
Look at Architecture h 1 " the subject being il(unrated by 
lain cm slides depicting mnai of the fitmmiA building* of 
the world, both ancient and modem, 

Architecture^ he said, was the one art w hich could turn 
thi* material civilisation of our* into something spiritual 
iind beautiful. The change could be brought about scry 
>imply by an alteration of din undone which did not 
involve the expenditure of great Minis of money A good 
building was often differenttated from n bad building by 
n few inehev or a few feel. The Greeks uitticmood this 
befit. They realised that in proportion lay the secret of 
interpreting the soul A alight alteration in the length, 
breadth or height might make a building which would 
appeal to the imagination of alt the ugea. 

Anything that could be done to increase the popular 
appeal of architecture w as tremendously worth while, and 
he congratulated Manchester on the m tempt* which were 
now being made in the city to bring back architecture to 
the public, nr rather to bring the public back to architec¬ 
ture. All the greai age* of art had been supported by great 
popular sentiment, It was so in the fifth century in 
Greece, w hen architecture vra* chosen as the symbol of all 
the great anpirntlofts of the Greek race, and great hutiding* 
were built as memorials of a war that had laved civil ra*» 
firm. There was a popular critical opinion behind* and 
acting a* a check upon, the exuberance of design during 
the RenautAKt in Italy, [n nur own Georgian period we 
had a very rigid It belonged to one class of society 
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rather ihnn to nil. No one could call Himself n gctiilemati 
in rhe days of Hur-ice Walpole who am M not express un 
opinion upon the proportions of rhe buildings which were 
ihen being erected. This opinion edited lo-dnv in 
countries where great buildings are being buili. In 
America, which i s sometimes retarded as j crude place, 
where crude ideas flourish, architecture* m the *ign of n 
iftetu civilisation. b the art ihai prospers most. 

As indicating the warn of popular interest In architec¬ 
ture in England, Mr Reilly expressed a doubt whether 
any average citizen could mention the mime of a single 
great architect working in England to-day, " And ycl, 
he remarked. " we have had the street of Liverpool 
blocked by people anxious to see n beautiful girl 1 am 
not c|tiEj(Telling with that. The Greek* would h*nc done 
i t. What I should like to see wctu!d be the same enihusijtsm 
nrsd exdremeinr shown when the scaffolding is removed 
from j beautiful new building 

Ft was a terrible thing to think what would happen to 
VliiL-aukyV New Zealander on vUiting Manchester or 
Liverpool. Mr. Reilly proceeded. Amid the gnniy ruins 
it would tiiktr him some lime to find half a dozen Hind 
buildings. After many hunts of cniHimjau* srdmiksjticiil 
rcsearch T he uould find few that weir not mean or vulgar. 
Much money w as being spent on buildings but the more 
(he niuney the greater wtrmed the danger of their becoming 
iTumuments uf vulgarity. 

How should they took at -irehitecture ? It should lie 
looked at like she product of any other Art, l hey should 
allow it to move than like u picture A great building 
had thi* curious Faculty h ihai it made urt immediate appeal 
rn the ItuairiMiiEiuM. It should ciiuwi the heart to leap ind 
a lump to rise in the throat just as any other authentic '*urk 
of art did. Architecture was nor a remote art demsindinjz 
great knowledge for its appreciation It wns a homely 
art answering practical needs h rejected chr i noughts 
of the niEifv, and regard for uiir honour wit Si pcistcnt> 
alone should prompt re* to build beautifully. 


Tho MuftdicatW Society of Architect* and tlif Man- 
Chester Itnini'h of ihc I rtstitlltr *it Builders h ttVl ‘ “J™ 1 ,lTT,T1 
Collect ills; fund* to help in found in p chair of LircniicsiiiLri- 
lit the Umvenmy ttiiherto fund* mr the «h«J nuvt 
Iwfi provided by iht University joinily wilh rhi-1 orpt»ra¬ 
tion of ihr City, but this dnungernentlw* com* io m 
end and the whole of the A«hit*eiw»1 behool ts now 
under the itolc control ut" the University 

liirth architects and builders have felt it «*» nut tnuus 
to teach architect*, hnl that the aeiwrtl public must tH- 
enlightened a* well i imd they hnye found the kcturer^ wr 
this purpose The t im errity permuting the uscal un ec turc 
theatre*. It i* very satUf»ciory to tilt those inieresTcd m 
rhe effort that very good audience - have resportftaL 


Allied Societies 

(OXFORDSHIRESOCIETY OF ARCHTTECrS 
THE CHEEK POINT Of VIEW 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones. NT A. fF I. «u;e ih* wondaf ihc 

vt'He* of lectures arraiinvti the Oxfordshire v . 
uf Architect* at the Ashmolean Muncum on F ri1 Ll , - 


17 November, I Iw subject was 11 Tin Greek Point ur 
View,” Fmfcsaor Percy Gardner was In the chair, A 
precis of rhe keliire i* ns follow* :— 

Greek architecture cumprires ihc most perfect (hat ha- 
ever been produced- "There arc two qunlid^ which h-r c 
tr. lie considered m studying ils development. Firstly, 
ihat its ornament is essential tq iiscon*mactiqn ; secondly, 
sculpture- is applied to the architect unit forms and is com¬ 
plete and a* distinct from them. " Hie re are imt iitore than 
about a doreti Greek temple* existing in anyrhing but a 
fragmentary stale. The re i* one word which fitly describes 
Greek work, luic! that h lucidity/ It is simpic m& 
direct, and obviously has a timbered prototype. The form 
and position uf (he Triglyph* are sutfident evidence* nrul 
inJiL-dEi this iK-yond doubt. Greek temples always exi^t in 
q hr.il Liam atmotphrre The matter uf lighting, all hough u 
subject for \a great deal of conjecture, one which wns 
probably considered of small importune*! by the Greeks. 
The lighting of lheir temples lessened as une appmiiL lu d 
lhe inner sanctuary. 

The method of building was from the outside inmuda. 
'ITii* was cniirtrly reversed in later TTic bws of their 
design was the column with its emnhlature Size mode tm 
difierence, for inudler propurtiois* were used iri all build* 
ipjj*. w hatever their actual dimemierta. There was a pur* 
post in the fimes to the column*. The strong sunlight on 
plain columns gave m very definite line between the fight 
imd shade portions of the column, imd this might have 
been though I lo have detracted from ihc ir^thctic Value. 
Now the limes franTeired a quanriry of light in the 
shadow and a c|uantiiv of slutde (o the hghi surface*, I he 
point wan clearly illustrated by lantern slides, Greek archi¬ 
tecture was imbcAEvd- There were nu archer giving 
thnusits, and it was, in fact, exemphuy uf the policy of our 
present Government in its 1 tranquility', tjuieint-ss nnd 
scdAieness/ 1 That being so, there wa-s n# need fur cement¬ 
ing material * and the variola stones and Features w ere 
h-uil t one upon the oi he r w'itb dry join^ Af ie r t he burning 
of Athens bv the Perelttvi* it fell to the lot of Fendes io 
produce The great works which fopned so important a 
smndard in The chronology tif architect lire Photograph* of 
the Acrnpolis with its Panhenon, Erechtbeum. PropySiics*, 
Temple of Nikeaptcna* «c. + vve IV shown, from which it 
iy:ls clear th^i th. eXlerior of a Greek building dc«* not 
express the arrangement of its inreriur Carefully tuken 
phoiugmpbs showed the dope of the columns* the hurl* 
xontnl curvature, vie,, a* eswmpleii of matberuatical 
reliocniifiit„ 

In thanking the lecture*. I*fof«sor Gardner mfotmed 
the audience thal the building in which they were was 
designed by Cockerell on the mode I of archill tune shown 
in ihr^e Grecian temple#, excepting the fact thin the hack 
portions had Ixen neglected architcctiirafiy I be «*cre* 
lary of the Sociriy, Mr Thom** Itayson, pmpr-sed vote 
of ihanks to the chairrmm and the lecturer 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIEUX 

'The Council at ire meeting on R December sip|>mnEed 

Mr C harlie D, Crtnis-Wilurti, M.C.. A R.T.B.A.* to the 
post of Lecturer in Architecuire. 
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The Royal Society of Am. 
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The University of Cam¬ 
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don. 

The Royal Society of Medi¬ 
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The Architectural Asswia- 
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T he Church Grift* League. 
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The Town Planning Insti¬ 
tute. 

The Society for the Proicc- 
linn of Ancient Buildings. 

The Royal Philharmonic 
Society, 

Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The Nation ill Federation of 
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The University of Oxford. 
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OBITUARY 


Obituary 

ARTHUR H, REID [F.J. 

To the obituary notice of the career of the tate Mr. 
Arthur Reid, which appeared in the Journal of 
11 November, a footnote may properly l>e added. The 
facts mentioned in the last few lines cover a greater 
fact which is of supreme importance to ns as uti Insti¬ 
tute. It to the personality and the loyalty of such 
men as Arthur Reid that wc owe the strength of our 
overseas unity. His vivid sense of the brotherhood of 
our profession throughout the Empire and of the 
farndy tit which unites our far-away Allied Societies to 
the Mother body was powerful enough not merely tu 
make itself felt and respected in that distant region, hut 
to insure its continuance. I am personally privileged 
to know how real is the attachment of our South 
African brethren to our central organisation and m be 
aware of Its vitality. 

We, on our part, should never forget how much we 
owe to those who in far-off lands help to make our 
Institute’s rafr p what in truth it rs ? a reflection on a 
small scale of the Great British Empire itself. 

Paul Waterhouse. 


In the year 190(1 Mr. Keid wa* appointed Overseas 
Hun. Secretary for the R.LB.A- for South Africa, and 
he held this office until his death. His services to the 
Royal Institute and to the profession in this capacity 
were of the utmost value, and were ungrudgingly ren¬ 
dered . lie was 1 i ten I y c n terc sted i n arch i tec tura l ed uca - 
tion and the statutory registration of architect, and 
his work for these causes will long be remembered in 
South Africa. 

PHILIP HENRY PEEK [F.]. 

The name of Philip Tree will always l?e associated 
with St. Leonards, where he was in practice for forty 
years. Perhaps his most successful work was in tSic 
development of the Highlands Estate, where many 
interesting houses were- erected from Ins designs, 
notably the large block known as 11 Highlands Court," 

Mr/Tree was considerably influenced by the work 
of Sir Ernest George, whom he alw ays considered to he 
the greatest architect of his time for domestic Work, 
It is coincidence [hat he died within a dav or two nf 
his great contemporary - 

3 was articled to Mr. True in 1897, ^d spent lour 
very happy vears in hts office. He was the kindest 
hearted man gcneroiu= to a fault, and possessed of the 
great gift of friendship with all those who were asso¬ 
ciated with him. I recall many delightful excursions 
wc made together to t.ee old work* w hen he would make 
charming sketches, not only of httilding^, hut of ever> - 


thing and anything in which a picture was fn |>e found, 
lie might have made a great name as an illustrator 
with his amazing powers a> 4 draughtsman and hi* 
wide human interests us a man. His place in the affee- 
lions of those who knew him wifi never be forgotten. 

H. Aitsten Hai.l[R], 

Notices 

THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth General Meeting [ Business) of the Srs^ioni 
j 924-Z3 will be held on Monday, K January 1913, at 
$ p. m.„ for the following purjMjses : 

To read the Minutes of che Cette ml Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 18 December njzz ; formally to admit member* 
attending for the first time since rhetr election ; no proceed 
with the election of the following candidates for member¬ 
ship whose names were published in the Journal for 
45 November (page 63), an d who KaVc been found by the 
Council to be eligible nod qualified for membership 
iiccarding to the Charter and Bye-law* und recommended 
by them for election :— 

AS VElAjdm f 5 h 

: Waltor Maxted [A iqoSL ft 16 -ft 17 Rank Chun]ben, 
3i0 High Halbomi W.C. ; I’he Bungalow. Kidhmokc 
iiardent, III ;<ekhcm h r S.E Proposed by Percy B. Tubhi. 
Rd.ym.ortd Unwin, \Y_ k. I >j hidjrv _ 

PoinACRff : JoH?i Lshjhton [A. 1905!. LJipyck Bank chitmbtm* 
Bonk Street* Plymouth ; lb Portland Square, Plymouth, 
Proposed by H. Lionel llmrndy, Paul Waterhouse, 
B. Priestley Shires. 

So MI wo s . iJjmiv Liwi:-, [,l 1407], iyj % h ■ 1 ■ 

ejfc. E.C.i; 1-1 Hurley Road, N W.r Proposed by Lew i* 
Solomon. Paul Wuterhrjusc, II. D. Sea He>-Wood. 
Tkompsqn : CharWujjam Ward [A. - ji 1 J. Bank Chiun- 
bers r High Street, Rochester ; " Rozel/ 1 Bor Mat Road. 
RychcSEirf. Propped by J Gordon Alien and the Council. 
Walker : Timm** I !. miji}, Couuiy Offices, Trowbridge, 
Wilts ; Baih Houd* Denzea. Wills Proponed hv ficoryr 
ff. Wlddow* F Jumrs p. AHmui, Percy 3 1 . Currey 

AS ASSOCIATE {4). 

I Irveetci'K . Wai. t ■ si A LAN [Passed 5 ■tisra* at ArcbilCi. - 

turaJ A*sarialion, London— Ex cm pled from h>al Kttim- 
itu(.top after pacing Esurnmation in Profit lonaJ PmctiLej* 

t i) ArcMterturol A*n j.Ltnin. Bedford Square, W.C. 
Ihtiposed bv Robert Arkinvon, Stanley' I lamp, E. Stanley 
Hall. 

Oi - Alick Snun Imperial War Ksaminatiun]. Muntcip.il 
Architeci . Bomh.n Mumcipitlitv. Bo Li Bunder, Bombay. 
India. Pmpotcd by Alfred J. Dunn, W. H, Bidlakc. C. H. 
Bateman. 

Mch^euf ■. H% AuJUNHin [Passed 6 yearn' courec at Rolwrt 
t Ionian* Technical College, Aberdeen—Exempted from 
Rttal Rscmination niter p&srinj? Euumnulioit rp Pru^- 
Eional Fnwmcef, ijf Clifton Road, Aberdeen. Proposed bv 
J. A O. Allan, CJeorcc Waif, John W. Walker. 

Svotlanii f rJOK it Riftrcr [P;i«efl 5 Vcare" t^iufue at Gla^goVr 
School of Architecture— Ettnuptcd from Finn! Ewnina- 
null jhcr passing FiamioaCiofi rn Professional Practice], 
Mo-i hHel . Airdric. Proposed by Prqr Cha rl ^ Gou rl ay, 
htn« L>chhcid r J Mam'ice Anhiir. 

I !•) 
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ARCHITECTS* FEES FOR STATU-AffiED 
HOUSING SCHEMES, 

The Ministry of Health and the iribiiiiaL Appointed 
by the RJ.Ji.A. arc anxious to obtain a set dement ol" 
.ill claims for architects* fees in connection with Skate- 
aided bousing schemes withimt further delay. Archi¬ 
tects who still desire the assitilsuice wf die tribunal are 
therefore requested to apply tu ihc Secrcfcaiy of the 
R.I.B.A. on nr before 31 December iqzz. The 
Tribunal cannot undertake to deal with canes sub- 
mined to them after this date, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON- 

Mr, Paul Waterhnn&e and Mr, Arthur Keen have 
been nominated for reappointment as rep rest sita lives 
of the Royal Institute on the Architectural Education 
Committee nf ihc University of Lontlen- 

REFIRED FELLOWSHIP 

Messrs. Harry Sirr, W. M. DawcLdt and C_ H. firodic 
have been transferred to lbe class of Retired Fellows. 

Members' Column 

A fJ S 1 M E NTS WA N F El* 

A^kuti whlirh to i»hi Architect* m pirjuriittini al drawings, 
timclU^, or [*er*p‘r lives, eU - ,, nlker fi? hh own nfiare »r otlu-rMfra: 
hy , 1 ftatitfe Himl —J, F Hsuuptmi, Omuairidjil. R^ad, Paikk* k 
W«ud. 

iJCDtTfftTK tjusl sat lor ej.il lUiialhiO jpialJ I yfc^S fw 
itaiftt architectural pwf. in ur iumf I.wtcH] p revered; ImxmJ 
^!ticr,il eiperiflm. Own shjhII [ir.k p Ch r pre-war, nine juaps, liixjd 
eocl?-T rucUtrfikvt, <e|c. Arcejil whit offer' to cwuuumtc—toniporjry 
nr iitfor^-tv Full war — A|ij.'ly* 11 **% ■ -■ rirr jvlary 

R i ft. A . u t imtllllt W a 

Sti^iOK A^tsfANt <l/slr^ ffeniiaiinDt enkpIuynimL, Owf _pp 

v».W liras: Eh il m xr- ! htit l tno? mud fUiveyLLitf urorfc of 

ill ksmlv. Jftal ami aceuntlr tftaiithUmau, tmuptfant tww^r, 
11^ [if Wwl jihS theodolite, quantity iurwejdflK iprcitiral'innt, 
i?U', !jaiary by atmoogjAineni. Apply W* Crawnliuw ttlf. Nn-rfulk 
Komi. Seven ■ 

FA RTNERSHlh'. 

Ydnpci , HfieTHrtfc 1'iirtur.a wanted by I (imitate of V J year*" 
piVQtk^, LpuJemi Jiid cttunlrv . principally dojlnitk Work. Olhcc : 
Wliitdtuli Ljuiuiitcratilr Work in pr n^At. 4'" p J|Htdl tar develop 
nit lucraliw In ill'U til; m~ hi:iaiti. Apply lfoiL 3 ^fi 4 < o Rill i«or B 
Jm up a i erf ttiP R.LB.A 

HR. l\ A- BlttJWtRTtiN, 

Mm. r \. Hrlwerti?*, YK-IJA, F.S.I., who h.i* br.-n, prac- 
lifcng ?qi3 *1 lit* fteanik*l*, MaminAl**, bi rnnovnl tm JJ, 

I rlll.rS- S<J- , t 11p|.II^HPriCil I CpWIS Hiilll, .M.ilirhriC- E. 

saiTU^i), 

ScorTtSli An lnui E 111 ptaClkflln I-Jmlnji „;J|. A k. Lit A . h S I . i* 

[PEFtnN ti» CldlAbWtn s% l|h t xmilrpri An JdE^i l> having i-umlm-v!; i.s 

■ ri any pari r>| Scutlathl Apply Him Serretury* f^Sinlmnih A.A 

il. Hill Stnrl, IklrcliunUi 

Minutes IV 

SESSION nj:: jyaj. 

Sj*WJAL 1 1 ENi.hAt. Mlj ! Inf., ik liZL llAtfifk s ijlJ 
t PhF.SI ISKiJ . 

■\t a SpMiciil Ufnrta! Meeting hdd on M«rkdjy, December 

si 7.55 1 1 .m . Mr. Pitil W^i«rbmj*e. President, tn the 

chair. 'Hit flEicridapee tw>hk wus ftlfped hy aS FcEIh^v find Lid- 

iFilf S Ntcinber* of ihr CaudoI), sS Aiiwiita linuluiimy 4 

Morlhtr* lhe Coaincill. 


The MmutE* Qi ihC Spvdd Oenrm] Meclinn hrkl on 
Monday. * Dreenil*er p having \'>e*n taken a* trad, were mn- 
ftrmcd anil signed hy the Chainrum 

On the molinn nf the Prcftidefit , I hr fdl^mg reaolydon 
wae m tried by a u nimmo ufl wnc : 

That I he follawinjj kcsDlutiori paired at ihc Sprdul 
General Meeting Kuld on Monday, 4 December 1 
“ That fcbr CViLmcil be aikthorieed to create 11 iiHirl|Tage or 
otherwise to change all or uny tlie Im^ellold and freehold 
property nl she Entitufte as iKci C'nuneiT &hisU think fu, to 
secure the suns of £zO k OOo nnd iiilcml, and in execute 
*uch dMd* «od document m may required in canncc- 
tiori ^be^ewfcth, ,1 i* hereby confirmed. 

Fount it GekXMf Meeting i Ohlun iry), 
tS DeCEWBFS J02i. 

Ac ihc Fourth GeneriJ Meetinfif(C)rdinaryl of tiie Session h lie] d 
on .Monday, |>1 December I ^22 f at 8J>JH,, Mr. Paid WafatHJU» v 
l^t'iident, in the Chair The attendance book was signed by 
^ f-'ulkiwi linduding H Members of the Council)* 50 A*$o- 
eialts (including 4 Members of th* Council), 5 -Licentiates* and 
4 J Ion. Ai^ocialc* and a large number t 4 vtiiaare, Thv Minute* 
of the Third Ordinary General Meetbjf held nn 4 December 
H|i^, having been taken a* read, Were COtifirmecJ uttd iiptd by 
the Chan-mam 

The Hon. SecreUiTy ^nnnuoced the dcCearrC uf Sir Ernest 
George, H A., Roys*| Gidd Mvd.illis: iHgfi, and Prrsideni of thli 
InidiuLe fnHn lyoS tu 1^10; Sir E George: was elected an 
Associate in I'ftti. * Fellow in iSHi, andfTKuTcmd to the li*t 
of Rnlred Fdtowi in tgai . Also of Mr Philip Henry Tree, who 
Hik* elrcEeil all .'Vs^ociatc in arnJ a FidJow in ; Mi. 
Spam Wi Eliim G rant f elected M n A^.-n cintc i o I Sjfl ; And \ Ir , 
John Herbert Nichnlla, eleclfd a Licentiate in 1911. 

Thv President h*vihg nlhided tti appropruite terrm to the 
10*1 th j I ha d been aufTerL'd hy the Royal Institute, by the art 

Hrebbeetur^ . and by hi;^ frietid.*, in the death of Sir Ernest 

George, il Wni RaSOLVSD that the regreSx qnf the Royal Jmtilute 
For thf nf Ehfcse merrtbetH l>cr rcffirdetl in the Minute*. 

The folioW1 tig Mcmbera attending fnr ihe hrst time since 
thdr rlnpction w?re formally admitted by ihc Presideat Messrs, 
j F'll:*=. Ccpnnhl K fieorpe, Herbert J Hall. Frederick J. 
Ssw yvt jnd II. J_ ritribling, A^&ndutts. 

‘I 'he Secretary read the name 1 -: uF die fflndidatfl* nnminitTed 
fnr election on 8 jiiniiary 1923 

Mr. A, N, C. Shelby, M.A.Oson 1 llA".L, r of ILM . Ministry 
i*f Heidth. having read * i^ap^r vn " Tb Law of Building 
outside London a disruRiion ensued, and on the motion Of 
Mf \\. H. ILrt, Town Clerk of Sheffield,«iri:ondfd by Major 
! lam. IkLmes fF-|. -r ixslc nf thnnlts wa< pav-td Tn Mr. Shelley 
hy TLLdauLotion, and wva briefly responded lo. 

The mteTinif c!o*ie 4 at iO.id p.m^ 


AmingcFru nti h,ivebeen made for the nuppEy of the R.I.R.A. 
Jduknau fpo*t free) to member* of thr Allied S^uaeTitt who are 
not mcmburi of the R .I .B.A il a apfcidl) reduced ^ulvserintinn 
of Uf, a year. Tbore v/hn wish Eo take wfmitigc ol this 
jirraugcment *re requr*.ted U> pend their mmt* In ihe Secretary 
1 P rbc RAM A., q Conduit Street. W r i. 

Mem be Mi ’.ending rcmitTimto by postal order fnr nub-^cnp- 
lioni or In-tttuie publication* arc warned of the necessity of 
com pi ying w: I h Past i HTi ce Remilatirkn ^ w i t h reps rd tn \ h is 
merh.nd of p*y-rncm> Pnul or^lers ahould be made payable 
10 me SctrFtarv Rrl-B-A , timJ Crossed 

Ias MacAuvtipi, 

_ _ Se avtar# RJJt.A 

* I'he mmir and aJdre*>« nf the candidates^ Together with 
the nuioc^ Of their ptopOMTl, 4 tfe publinhed m Uh: present issue 
under the he* cling 11 Siaicn 
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Fig. r.— Titc Top-StnE-Licinxri Mrritop as carrier out in tus Sakhea&i* Art Gallery, 

Wanoanuj, New Zea Lam « 


The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 

By S. HURST SEAGER [Fj, 


I N the fUJLA, J 04 AKAL of 1912 -Vnl. XX h So. 2 
—was published my paper mi the above subject. 
It dealt with the principles that should govern the 
design of picture galleries and museums, and in it 
were shown akctch-eecdons for buildings embodying 
the principles laid down. The principles were evolved 
from the laws of light enunciated, but m> definite pn*>f 
of their truth was given. That paper is issued by our 
Institute as a separate publication, and there ia therefore 
no need for rue to recapitulate now what waa then 
stated, To it I can with confidence refer our members 
and those wishing to study this important subject. All 
the neces&arv laws and theories arc there stated,, ami the 
proof can now be given that these principles must be 
followed if success is to be obtained. 

Since its publication, two valuable contributions have 
been made and exhaustive tests have been carried mu of 
the Top-Side-Lighted method I then advocated. More¬ 
over, an art gallery hag been built in New inland on 
this principle 1 the photographs of which, herewith 
shown* prove the efficiency of the system.* 

p In toot t>r. F. A. Bather publiahed hi* wry valuable pred- 
dtruid address which ™ delivered before the Mw^uuis 
Aucciation, It contains many excellent expedients m Ei^himg, 


American Galleries. 

In 1913 the late .Mr. C. C. Brewer published his able 
and exhaustive report on American Museum Buildings. 
Although he says he 11 will not attempt to enter upon 
those mathematical theories of lighting which have be¬ 
fore been so fully discussed at our Institute and in our 
Journal," he has made a valuable record of the eondi- 
turn* of lighting in American museums and galleries. 
Ilia impressions, he state*, a * arc most disappointing^ 1 
Magiutioem architectural works have been erected, large 
sums of money have been spent not only on the buildings 
the mscJvcs but also—at Bosto n—un prelj mi n ary i n vesti - 
gatiuns and on an experimental gallery which was 
erected in order that the problem of lighting might be 
fully studied. This being so, it h most surprising to 
hear that serious defects exist in the lighting of ill 
American galleries. They have merely followed the 
traditions of the old world P and have in the majority of 
cases adopted rile fiat ceiling light, which often is nearly 
the full size of the ceiling, thereby increasing the de¬ 
fects which exist in all the European galleries I have 
studied. 

The galleries, Mjt. Brewer tells ns, are all much over- 
lighted, and the large windows and skylights have to be 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


continually screened with blinds if a restful effect is to 
tw obtained r I share with- Mr, Brewer the keen dis¬ 
appoint ment that in the Boston Musetim T where ,+ it is 
probable that more study and more cart were given to 
it than to the building of any other museum in the 
world/' tile ideal of lighting has not been reached. 

Use investigations made by the Commission he re¬ 
ferred to were embodied in a communication to the 
Trustees— 1,1 The Museum Commission in Europe/* 
1 here is not a copy in England, Mr. Gilman very 
kindly promised to lend me his official copy, but found 
it had been M $cnt t& 'jhpanJ* 

I n 11*15 Mr* Benjamin Gilman (Secretary of the Mu- 
sentn of Fine Arts. Boston) published in the Architect 
(ural Rttor,da study on the lh Glare in Museum Gal- 
Icfiee/" which tn 191S lie embodied in his interesting 
work, IH Museum Ideals/* Mr, Gilman made an ex- 
h ei us live study of the glare m galleries resulting from 
the position of the so [tree of light and proved by careful 
experiment—what so many have staled—that attic 
lighi gives far Jess glare and is therefore far less annoy¬ 
ing than " top light/* By attic light Is meant windows 
in the w alls of a gallery close to the ceiling, above the 
range of vision of I he spectator when looking at the 
pictures, Mr, Brewer agrees in this, for he says, in re¬ 
ference to the large attic-lighted hall in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum : H< No doubt the great height 
and the area of w hite wall below are responsible for the 
beautiful soft diffused light which floods every part of 
it/* Although it h true that an attic-lighted room is 
better than a lop-lighted one for the exhibition of un- 
gkused pictures, it must be condemned because, as I can 
show by photographs taken, in such rooms, the rdlce- 
tibns in gllisted pictures of the spectators and objects in 
the room are seen -is painfully as in the top-Lighted 
room* 

.Mr. Gilman refers (pa gcioo) to the two examples men¬ 
tioned, in my paper, the “New Knacothek" at Munich 
and thc-Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield, as being the only 
Jl two radical attempt in do justice to the Top-Lighting 
problem / 1 and lit states that 11 Mr. Stager has just pro* 
posed the method anew 1 " under the name of the '"Top- 
Side-Light method/ 1, I he system l advocated has 
nu thing in common wish these twi * examples: hot h must 
Iks regarded only as steps in the right direction, but very 
fallen rag and feeble steps which do not carry us beyond 
ihe failures seen in all British and foreign galleries. 
They arc -till top-lighted rooms : the only difference 
between them and t We seen in every art gallery is that 
the top light is placed at the sides of the editing lead of 
being in the central part of (be ceiling as. in the old 
rooms of the National Gallery, in ihe Academy and 
hundred - of others, or forming the whole of the ceiling, 
as in some of the Vmerican and Continental galleries. 

I do not ihink Mr. Gilman can have seen these ex¬ 
amples, or be would not have stated them to be " the 


only redly important contributions, to the solution of 
the top-lighting problem," 

Best Position for Pictures, 

It rmisf be remembered, and it cannot be too often 
insisted upon, that although unglazed oil and tempera 
paintings will not reflect the illuminated image of the 
spectators or objects* but only the original sources of light, 
it does not follow 8 that rheir lighting is perfect. The true 
test of a space fur hanging a picture in, is whether or not 
a glared picture hung in that space will or will not give 
reflections. If it gives reflections of the primary source 
of light, i\e . the window, sky or ceiling light, or—in ihe 
case of artificial illumination’—the lamp, it as* of course, 
totally unfit for any picture. If it only reflects the secon¬ 
dary sources of light, tje> 9 the ilium in sued spectators and 
objects p then it may be used for any unghzed exhibit 
without causing any annoyance ; but it is only when a 
dark fhised picture is in such a position that "it can 1 m? 
seen without any reflection whatever, that on oil paint¬ 
ing placed there will be seen at its best. 

For although no distinct reflected image is seen iu an 
img lazed picture, on account of its diffusion by the 
uneven surface of the paint, there would be reflection 
of light from the secondary sources coming from the 
picture to the spectator which would prevent the 
subtleties of the painting from being fully realised and 
enjoyed. It is, perhaps, not possible to give a photo¬ 
graphic proof of chi 1 ^, but the difference in effect upon 
the spectator when looking Lit a picture properly placed 
and lighted is immediately fell. 

Galleries Erected Prior to e^i^. 

The endeavour in both cases* as in the Gallery o| 
Honour in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam (HL No. *) 
from which the Map pin An GaUery is avowedly copied, 
is IQ prevent reflections of spectators and objects, by 
keeping them in the shade, while the pictures arc in a 
well-lighted space. The endeavour is a rightful one. but 
the great mistake in all these cases is that the sky-lights 
are high above the ceiling lights, causing the picture 
space to be only moderately well lighted, and quite in- 
capable of overcoming the general gloom caused by the 
solid central part of the ceiling, This was so painfully 
felt at the Mappln Art Gallery (HL No. z) that the cen¬ 
tral dome, at first made solid, was afterwards ghi^ed* 
LLnd this glaring* together w ith that of the lunettes at the 
north and smith ends of the nave* has converted it 
from 3Ei ill-lighted and therefore comparatively useless 
space into one so well lighted that when the sun is shin¬ 
ing through the south lunette this central space is by Ear 
the best lighted part of the gallery. The whole gallery 
if wow an extremely pleasing one; but, as the illustra¬ 
tions show, the problem of lighting glazed pictures 
without causing reflections is no nearer solution here 
than in other top-lighted galleries. 



MAPPJN ART CAU.m -M li:mK.l.n - ill n.' 3 . 
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Fiu. a.— View looKTKO Norm in Newly Roofth 
Rouu in the Wmuo Collection . Top-L ighted 
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t"iu. 3 ,—Diacjeum R^r^uccfd fiom ft.l.BA. }<h;kval, 
November lyis. Top45hfe-L|(JHTeo Method 

That the solution cannot come by the attempt to gi ve 
better Light to the picture by placing list ceiling Light 
close to the walls was pointed out as long ago as 1853 by 
the Pap worth in lheir book, winch I have only 

just had the opportunity of reading. On page 70 they 
state * ™ Pictures have, m is well knc*™ f a tendency 
(ei penally if dark, highly varnished or covered Kith gfon) 
to reflect the light objects near them. 

U TM& mirror-like fende ncy will be fo u nd to be greater, 
wherever die window* may be placed, in proportion as 
the light on the picture is weak. It may he further re¬ 
marked that the inconvenience in question is not to He 
counteracted by placing the sky-lights nest the walb 
(an arrangement objectionable on other accounts), for 


under such circumstances the light on any object near 
the pictures is necessarily fuller and brighter, whereas 
when the lights are nearer the centre of the roof such 
objects present their shadowed sides to the paintings, 
which have thus less to reflect. M The truth of this 
statement is proved by the illustrations of the Mappi n 
Art Gallery, the Rjb Museum, and in all those galleries 
having an open or partially open roof with the sky¬ 
lights on each side in the lower part of them. 

ESS13VT1AL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TqF-SlDE-LIGHTER 
AND TGF-LIGIITED Rooms. 

It is necessary' that it should be realised that in 
advocating the Fop-Side-lighting method I am not 
* l proposing anew " any of those systems above illus¬ 
trated. The very fundamental, and absolutely essential 
difference between the Top-Side-high ted method and 
other arrange me ni* of sky-lights in open, or parti id I y 
open roofs is that in the Top-Side-Lighted method the 
central solid ceiling either springs from—or, is level 
with—the lower edge of the sky-lights (see Fig. 3), 
while in the top-lighting systems the central ceiling, if 
There is one, either is level with or springs from the top 
edge (sec Fig, 2). In order to carry out the Tup-Side- 
Ughted method there must be a double pitched roof, 
and the sky-lights must be, nut in the slopes of the roofs 
next the walls, but in the inner slopes of the roof next 
the ceiling. 

This very essential difference was not recognised by 
Sir Martin Conway in referring to the new roof of the 
Wallace Collection, Lor at the annual meeting held at 
Winchester of the Museums Association, of which he 
was President, he said in the course of his remarks, 
“ Mr. Stager not only merely described to us hk points 
but has illustrated and proved them. I am thankful to 
think that ihe Wallace Gallery, of which [ am a Trustee, 
and which is going to have its roof put into order, is to 
have one or two o f the principal galleries provided w ith 
side lights at the wp : but whether Mr, Niger’s re¬ 
searches have reached the architect, or whether it was 
an accidental arrival at the same result, I cannot say." 

The illustration* show -that the new waf of the Wallace 
Collection is the old top-light sky-tigfit with the ceiling 
light omitted, i II umihati ng 1 h r spectutors and objects and 
causing, as usual, overpowering reflections in all glared 
pictures. (See Figs. 1$ and rt\ page 141.) 

It Is very easy indeed to contuse the two methods, for 
the sky-liglu is placed exactly as I suggest in the Top- 
Side-Lighted method— if the section be regarded as 
that of a hay (Fig. t),btit hy pi jo ng sky-lights on both 
sides of the room the advantage of the position is com¬ 
pletely nullified. It is fortunate indeed tha: pictures 
on one wall of morns double lighted in thi* way can 
be nearly perfectly seen by shutting oil the sky -lights 
on one side, as explained under >J Defects,™ page 131. 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


Sahgeakt Art Gallery, Wjlxganui K Z 
(III. No. 3.) 

Although 1 cannot refer to anv gaHerv in Europe or 
America built with the Top-Side - Lighted method con¬ 
st meted as J have suggested it should be f I can Jhrtu- 
natelv bring before my readers illustrations of the Sir- 
geant Art Gallery, commenced m 1914 aud completed 
in 1917, at Wanganui, New Zealand, in which this 
system has been adopted, and which, while um carried 
eut entirely as 1 wished, does show the great value of 
the system for all picture gallery and museum purposes. 
My own share in the work was Assessor, and as such 
I made it a condition that the lighting was to he in 
accord with the principles hud down in my paper pub¬ 
lished in our Journal, November, 1912. a copy of 
which was made amiable for 1 he use of each competitor. 
An illustrated report of this competition can he seen i.11 
the E LBA Library, and in it can lw seen the three 
nr her premiated designs. The reason why all these 
plans are similar in design es because the conditions 
of competition also demanded the bay and corridor 
system leading off a central sculpture hall, rooms for 
small pictures, a small! miniature room, etc. 

Hie gallery was erected under 3 handsome bequest 
by the late Air, John SargeanL for long a resident of 
tt'ar ^nti, after whom the gallery is named. The 
plans and photographs explain the scheme; but gener¬ 
ally it may be seated that, though departures from ihc 
accepted design Mere made during the execution, the 
main principle nf lighting was carried out. 

It is unfortunate that some of the illustrations show 
riirj gallery when hi led with an overwhelming number 
of pictures obia ned from all parts of the Dominion and 
Australia for [hr opening exhibition. It was never in¬ 
tended that the hays should he filled, with pictures : 
this would net e&i late visitors entering the hays and 
standing in the brightest light to view them,, Lind over- 
powering reflections would of course result. The pEe- 
tme* should be placed on the end wall and foe of such a 
riEe that they can he efficiently seen from a seat placed 
just within the bay. Pic tores can ako he placed on the 
side walk to within 6 or 7 feet of the inner end so that 
the spectator can sec them when seated or in passing 
along the corridor, a> illustrated in 15), By using the 
ride walls of 1 he bays in this restricted way the hanging 
ipace in the gallery will be mare than doubled. In a 
pair nf bays i£« feet deep ^nd 12 feel wide, and ihdr 
portion of corridor* wi have 52S sup. feci of floor apjee 
T 4 ’ 1 5^ lineal feet of picture space, or about to feet 10 
1 font, I have shown the plan and elevation of the 
gallery a* lc h of interest to see the form of the building 
in which the Top-Side-Lighted method was first 
applied; but, as already staled, I five plan of the building 
or the form of the architecture is quite immaterial to 
the success of the system, 

Ii is nut even necessary that the hay treatment should 
*v3 


be adopted (aec Fig. 3); the only fundamental principle 
to !>c kept m view is that the nails of the room - a/uOever 
its * hope—must be musk better lighted than the spate 
iit tvhit h the spectator stands, I he bav tee;it jiient as 
shown in Fig. 1 is only suitable for those pictures which 
can be best seer, when standing some 'distance from 
them. Th^ distance will naturajlv depend ,m the size 
*,f the pictures, and therefore the bays should be of 
varying depths so that they may be suitable for pictures 
of varying sizes Li, this ease eight 0/ the bay* are 
it, tcct deep, suitable for 8-foot picture, and four of 
them to feet deep, suitable for ^.foot pictures. 

It cm be seen from (5) and (7) bow effective the 
bay treatment may be. In (S) wc set- the disfigure¬ 
ment resulting from the white dado white ceiling. 
The cove of the ceiling also reflects the rays of light 
which should have been absorbed by a dark tin ted sur¬ 
face. In ipiic of these disadvantages the pictures are 
excellently lighted, and there need be nn reflections 
either in ihe pictures on the end walk of the bays, nor 
in those on the sides of The bay* next to the corridor. 

Although the rooms provided for small picture* 
( fj ) are very well lighted, they are not a* successful 
a* They should be. Rooms, or buys, required for the 
exhibition id water 'Colours, cj r $malli.>il-ro]our*;rripiiriiig 
clo^e examination, should have the celling close to the 
Jiiun of the height at which the pictures can lie *ecn--' 
not more than to or n feet ( and for miniatures not mare 
tlrnn R or 9 feet This connotes that small pictures 
would be exhibited in small rooms, or bays with the 
ceiling brought down to the required height ; and the 
light directed on to all the walk by the l op. Side- 
Lighted method. The small miniature room at Wan¬ 
ganui ( Fig. 4) was lighted i it thj* wav with success, The 
room seen in (6) could be much improved if the ceiling 
were made much wider -as it could he without dimin¬ 
ishing riie light on the pictures —and the entrance were 
curtained mufcntntlw Eyks Museum (UL Xo, i) ind in 
big, 1 9, page 143. 



Flu. 4.—’ Thw Minwtvfif Moovl Saboeant Art Gallery 
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As **n fn>m thc«fntx in from* ,t, F#™ ph^ph -.m mW ti be s«n, A* s M n fn>,n the be*, point of view. 


Fio. 5- 'Till Madonna Ansioie. National G allemv 


Ante-Room in r?fE Soane* Muse™—An X LUSTRA¬ 
TION OF THE TOP* StDl-IjOHTED MSTHOD. 

(Ill* No. 4.) 

I he Ante-Room in the Soane Museum is of the 
greatest interest in that it enables me to refer my readers 
10 a London example of a perfectly lighted glazed pic¬ 
ture which p by j cadent. Is quite free from reflection*, 
i his small rmim T it feet by 8 feet* to formed after 
Soane'ii death in an area off a passage- way leading from 
the dining-room, This passage was lighted by Soane 
with timed glass: giving ll subdued ]ight p and the ante- 
room was lighted—as shown by section—with the mm 1 
jorm of dou hi e-pit died sky-light glazed with clear glass. 
The half sky-light (C) through which the rap of light 
pass to the picture is open to the sky, while ih.it on the 
opposite side (Z)J happens to receive (in contrast with 
those at ( 7 ) only feeble reflected rays from a dark brick 
wall, thus practically producing (he conditions stated to 
1 *c necessary for success in ihe Ttip-Sidc-Lighlcd 
method. The spectator stands in the subdued light of 
the passage-way and Looks on to the brilliantly lighted 
picture in the hay. 

1 he picture at P l fs in a similar position to those 
shown on the side walls of the bay in Wangamjt Art 
Gallery : it can be seen to he wdl lighted and free from 
alf reflections except those of the small pictures in the 
angle which should not he there* 

The conditions are reversed in the cose of the glazed 
cabinet at B „ with the resulting hopeless confusion of 
exhibits and reflections seen in (2). 


Other instances of the unevenness of lighting result¬ 
ing from similar conditions external to the gallery may 
be J*ecn in the Assyrian Oallcrv at the British Museum, 
anti in our Portrait Room at the R.I R,A. p and the same 
effect 14 seen lit an upper side-lighted room at the 
Museo iNatLoruk at Rome, where the window is placed 
u\ the re-entrant angle of ihe walk. 

REFLECTION*. 

Tn my original paper 1 stowed the result of an experi¬ 
ment to prove that the reflections in glazed pictures and 
the picture* themselves were not in [he same focal plane. 
It is the only instance in the whole range of nature where 
objects in one focal plane are superimposed on objects 
in another. It create* in the eyo a greater strain than it can 
bear, and yet 1 n the seventy years of art gallery constnic- 
tmm no attempt has been made to get rid of it. This 
apathy is extraordinary when we consider the vast 
number of priceless paintings which arc now so over¬ 
powered by reflections that it ts quite impossible to see 
e hem« I can no w sho w the result of t hi s su peri m posi t i on 
by photographs of pictures in a few of our gulkrics ■ 
hui in every gallery m the world the same thing can 1 ^ 
seen wherever glazed pictures are exhibited. 

Reflections m Glazes Pictures are not Inevitable, 

li ss not surprising that no progress has been made 
when a director of a most important gallery iotd me 
* Glared pictures must reflect something*" and on 
suggesting to an eminent architect after he had pointed 
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(2) Foc-l sslilp as Reflections 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


out to me the brilliant lighting of a gallery he hnd de¬ 
signed that it could hardly be regarded as successful 
when the picture we were standing by merely mirrored 
our reflections* lie replied, " Oh, that is inevitable m 
all glazed pictures/ 1 It has been said that " Far too 
much has been made of this question of reflections." 
I am sure, on examining the photograplis - III. N"l>. 5 — - 
that those who think so will come to rhe conclusion 
that all responsible for art galleries mu&i be strongly 
urged at once to take steps tn improve the existing can- 
conditions, We need to realise [lie truth of Ru&kin's 
words, expressed over sixty 
years ago, “ that a picture 
which is worth buying is also 
worth seeing," and to this 
end that our building* shall 
be made " identifieuily tor- 
rer/, structurally perfect, and 
as architecturally inagmfl¬ 
ee nt 11 as the occasion dc- 
mands and the funds allow. 

Equal Illumination of 
Walls Not Necessary nor 
De=I HAtiLL, 

It will be noted in HL No. 5 
that when the camera is 
focussed nn the reflections 
of the pictures on the oppo¬ 
site walls, or the reflections 
of objects in the centre of 
the mom—as the statue of 
Carlyle—the reflections are 
sharp, and the figures in the 
picture blurred. If focussed 
on the picture the reflections 
are blurred ; but in boih 
cases there is a constant 
struggle for mas I try creating 
an'acute eye-strain and con¬ 
sequent" muse um headache/ 1 
This is particularly pro¬ 
nounced in all cases where the 
picture and the reflections arc of the same intensity ; or, 
in other words, when the pictures on both sides of the 
room are equally lighted and are of the same tone. 
Thisresult is always seen in very high top-lighted rooms; 
forif the room is su high that the space above the pictures 
is better lighted than the pictures themselves, there 
would be general diffusion of light at the floor level caus¬ 
ing equal illu mi nation of spectators and pictures,, and con¬ 
sequently reflections of equal intensity with the picture. 

It is astonishing how a very little difference in illumi¬ 
nation on the walls makes 2 very' decided difference in 
the reflections. Oftentimes the illumination of the two 
walls is apparently equal, but the reflections on one side 



Ffa. 6 .“Su>e- Lighted Room in the Louyhh 

Top picture ungtiizcd, bui d«tr*iy<vf by flitter be- 
Clinic wrongly inclined. The Sower one yet 

quite free t'rmri reflection* because side-diagonal 
hffhtrd («e Fig. Jt, paKe 143L 


are much mure pronounced than the reflections an the 
other, and it is seen at once by examination that the side 
which has the most intense reflections is a few degrees 
darker than the opposite wall, 

Quite different conditions exist if the room is low 
(see Fig. 7, p. 133), and the pictures therefore near 
the source of light and consequently brilliantly 
lighted. In this case those on one side will always 
be perceptibly brighter than on the other ■ for in any 
gallery—whatever the direction of the axial line—- 
there can only be equal illumination of its walls for it 

very short time when the 
sun's rays are parallel to the 
axis. So far, therefore, 
fmin ui1e411.il illmniTLUkin nt 
walls being a disadvantage, 
it is J decided advantage, for 
it ensures that there shall 
be at any rate pictures on 
[S|^| one side of the room that 
ca 11 lie wc 11 see n an J e tu j i yc d . 

DEFECTS OF EXIST! NQ GAL¬ 
LERIES MAY BE REMOVED BY 

The Use ok Opaque Blinds. 

Later I shall show plans 
and sections for conversions 
in well-known j^alleries; 
but the existing galleries 
havingsky-lightsin the sbpcs 
of the roof, a* in the new 
rooms at Dulwich, the Wal¬ 
lace Collection* the National 
Gallery, and numbers of 
others, can l>e at once made 
serviceable by opaque blinds 
by which the light from 
one side or the other may 
be entirely shut off, and the 
pictures on one aide or the 
other be easily seen. All 
galleries, even the small 
ones, require many visits to 
see the whole of the collection, and it would certainly be 
a great delight to visitors to find that they com Id study 
and thoroughly enjoy at least one-half of the collection 
ut whatever time the visit was made. Thus, for the ex¬ 
penditure of only a few pounds, might the little realised 
beauties of our masterpieces be revealed. 

Experiments by 11M. Office of Works. 

(III. No, 6,) 

In 1917 Sir Frank Raines, Director of His Majesty's 
Works, gave considerable study to gallery lighting ' 
connection with a new roof proposed to he erected 
the National Gallery. 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


The report prepared under Iier direction strongly 
recommended the adoption of m y Top-Si do-Lighte d 
method, it being considered that Hi this lighting would 
he as near to the ideal as possible." 

Sir Frank consulted the scientists of the Xuriunal 
Physical Laboratory p and at their request a model was 
made in order to test scientifically the system, and in 
addition to earn- out expe rim cuts for the purpose of 
determining the best means of preventing the awn's 
rays from entering the gallery and obtaining equal 
light on both sides at any time of the day. The result 
of their experiments they have published both in she 
Illuminating Engineer^ April, iqn t and in our own 
JotJHNAl; in October. Through the kindness of Sir 
Frank Baines 1 have been able to study the reports and 
diagrams prepared under his direction. They are 
vahiable reports in that the question has. hecn studied 
in a scientific manner, and long series of accurate tests 
of lighting conditions have been made and clearly 
recorded. This scientific investigation supplements and 
proves the truth of the observations 1 had made by 
the cruder method of using a photometer. The 
diagrams which I am privileged to publish show by 
the dotted lines the exact amount of light fulling on 
the walls and Honrs of galleries lighted by different 
forms of roofs. 

Illumination of Galleries, 

HI. No. 6 shows three types of top-lighting, and each 
shows a double floor, the one ti feet higher than the 
other. It will be seen at a glance that in all galleries 
lighted by any form uf topdighi, whether it be single 
glazed with the sky-lights in the slopes of the roof or 
double glazed with a flat ceiling light, all have the flour 
illumination inert wing from the junction with the walla 
to the space occupied by the spectators, where the light 
in all cases is greater than that falling on the space occu¬ 
pied by the pictures. 

It will be noted that In each of these diagrams the 
effect is more pronounced in the less lofty rooms rep re - 
sented by the upper floor lines in the diagrams. The 
general diffusion of light resulting from making the 
rooms higher is seen by the dotted line over the lower 
flour* where the light on the floor is nearly equal over 
the whole area and is three or four times the amount of 
light on the picture , 

(4) shows the result of experiments in Top-Side- 
Lighted method. I lere it will be seen by the dotted lints 
showing the intensity of illumination that the condi¬ 
tions are reversed—that the greatest amount of ligtn 
falls on the pictures, and that there is a diminution of 
light on the floor from the wall to the space where the 
spectator at amts. The gallery is drawn too high. 50 
that general diffusion of light bib tended lo equalise (be 
light on the flour ; had it been drawn 14 feet high, the 


height of the Wanganui Art Gallery, the result would 
have been much more favourable. 

Bui the mout important point to notice is that, 
whereas in the top-lighted galleries there is no part of 
the mil which is as well lighted as the centre of the 
floor, in the Top-Side-Lighted method there is, on the 
other I land > from two 10 three times more illumination 
on the picture space than cm any part of the floor. It is 
not the exact amount of light, but the comparison be¬ 
tween the lighting of the walls and floor (ne,, the specta¬ 
tors and objects on the floor) that constitutes the most 
important part of these investigations. The exact 
amount of light h ttf minor importance as compared 
with the relative illumination of the pictures and the 
spectator. The pictures and the reflections always bear 
the same relationship -they may he both very bright 
or both very dim, or lx- illuminated m any degree be- 
tween thest: extremes. In every vase, as the illustrations 
show, the reflections are there, interfering with the 
enjoyment of the picture. 

Variation of Lioht. 

The amount of light in the rooms 1 photographed 
varies enormously. Expressed in terms of lime required 
for 1 he exposure, it varies from 11 seconds in Rfsom 25 
in our own National Gallery, the New Gallery of 
Modern Art at Rome, and other brilliantly lighted 
galleries, to j,COp seconds in one of the side-lighted 
rooms at the Palais dea Beaux Arts at Brussels and 
many other galleries on dull dm* Yet in the one 
case the rooms were not painfully bright nor in the 
other painfully dull. This is only what we have reason 
to expect wliesi we arc told that the eye can readily 
accommodate itself to a light equal to 8,000 foot 
candle-power in bright sunshine, and to a light equal 
to t ick 3 of a foot candle-power in moonlight* 



Fig. 7 . -Section- o* ring 5oimuMrro*t A nr Gaut*v 

Thii enflcry i* tally wdl adapted for iMVerdcm into a 

Tep-Hi£-Lightrd one by alumina nur the lighr «uh dark 
litindH cm urte srdc a I a time. The rrtelifutl ceiling cm the *id« 
tif the expated T^licfii wtxild form 1 ir^Ttl abide for the 
<p*chitar and he would be m a liiKJued U^ht. even when 
*iiinitmc sm ihe cetilfv of the room. 
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Proposed Museum and Art Gallery at 
The Hague. 

At The Hague* in iqio r I had the pleasure of meeting 
Or, Serfage, the fatuous Dutch architect who was then 
engaged upon the initial stages of hb remarkable 
design for this building. At his invitation, I examined 
the plans, and consulted with him in respect to the 
lighting, Be had already constructed a model room : 
this he afterwards altered to conform to my Top-Side- 
Lighted method, and so satisfied were Dr van Gclder 
(the Director) and himself with the result that thrv 
determined in construct the picture galleries on those 
lines. Dr, Berluge has kindly now forwarded me the 
illustrations of the model of the- whole work and draw¬ 
ings published in The Hague Municipal Science and Art 
Journal of January 1921, The description of the 
scheme is by Dr, van Ge Icier, who say's (page 47) : 
“ The lighting of the cabinets and the moms is in 
accordance with the prescribed demands—*Top-Side- 
Light, A proof made on the site showed thnf this kind 
of lighting answers the purpose in an extraordinarily 
good way." The Top-Side-Lighted method with the 
central corridor as carried out at Wanganui (Fig. 1} 
enables the visitors to pass through the whole building 
without interfering with the comfort of those who arc 
examining the pictures. Dr. Berlage and Dr. van 
Gelder determined, that the corridor system should be 
adopted, but it has been carried out more in accord 
with the way I suggested for two-storey buildings 
{Fig. to). Dr. Serfage has skilfully improved r>n the 
suggestion, and, as can be seen from the illustration* 

( Figs. £ and q), the scheme would be a very ef¬ 
fective one* The corridor has projecting bays on the 
outer side—Opposite the steps leading to the inner 
larger rooms—to act a* rc-^t places, The treatment of 
the entrance to the bays ts admirable. The low screen 
against which the seats are placed more effectively 
separates the bay from the corridor with on 1 in the least 
interfering with the view' of the pasacr-by, Dr, van 
Getdcr tells us that 4+ As regards the larger rooms, 
which have Top-Side-Light all round, it is (he inten¬ 
tion to make such arrangements that the superfluous 
light shall be softened and screened/* E have shown 
(page 131) how easily the top-lighted galleries of this 
form may be converted into Top-Side-Lighted ones, 
and Dr. Berlage and Dr. van Gcldcr have evidently 
realised the same thing, and have, I think, wisely pro¬ 
posed the construction of some rooms which—with 
high inclined lights all round—would be eminently 
suitable for general museum purposes, and at the same 
time be most easily adapted to the special requirement* 
of picture lighting stated on page 123. It is to be hoped 
that at least some portion of ibis magnificent building 
will be erected at no distant dale to mark the inaugura¬ 
tion in Europe of a new era in museum and art gallery 
planning and lighting. 

■4 


Present Gallery can ie Improved, 

It will he said that it is useless to offer the 11 counsel 
of perfection to the hundreds of Directors who are 
ahead) m charge of art galleries and museums con¬ 
structed on totally wrong principles. I have spent 
many months studying and photographing in all the 
principal European galleries for the purpose of noting 
the defects and Considering the manner in which they 
may be remedied. The large collection I have formed I 
hope to publish shortly, but in the meantinc 1 now 
show the result of studies in a few of the galleries, by 
which it will be seen that very great improvements 
indeed might be effected in all galleries if only earnest 
consideration were given to the question. Under the 
present conditions it is impossible that all, or even the 
greater number* of the priceless pictures in our 
galleries can be perfectly seen, but such improvements 
might he made that at least the greater number could 
be well seen from at least one point of view. It b in 
the endeavour to help Directors to realise how such 
improvements can be made that I submit the following 
illustrations and notes for their consideration. In many 
cases the improvements would cost nothing, and the 
must radical changes suggested would certainly cost 
bin a very small lr,icsion of the value of the pictures they 
would improve. It is not surprising to learn that 
millions of postcards and photographs have been sold 
at our National Galleries, for it is at present only by 
photographs taken with the aid of large black doth* to 
shut off the reflections that the beauty of the pictures 
can be realised. In a very large number of brilliantly 
top-lighted galleries the Tup-Side-Lighted method 
might be indeed by constructing within them the par¬ 
titions and cel Li ngs as shown in sections. Fig. 1 inti Ftg.i, 
Care would have to lie taken that the light from the sky- 
h^^ falls direct on to tile pictures. This cannot be 
done m some of the lofty galleries, and in this ease the 
system, io be successful, would have to be carried out 
on a f used floor. In many easts the floor could be 
raised sufficiently high above the present one to give a 
very useful Murage space or even electrically lighted 
rooms. In some instances a central corridor-gallery— 
as in the original part of the South Kensmgiuti Mu¬ 
seum—could be formed so that the spectator might be 
raised high enough to view pictures hung in the best 
lighted part ol the walls. This question of raising the 
spectators* is of importance : very many pictures hung 
on the line which it is now impossible to see when 
standing on the floor level could, be perfectly seen if 
the spectator were raised a few feet. 

This is demonstrated even by the difftrentc between 
a sitting and standing posturc-a difference of from 
12 mches to tS inches: for many reflection* which can 
tic seen w hen the spectator is seated disappear entire] v 
when he stands up, * 

* fttfrrml tu bjf Mr. liliman, who quote} Pmf. Bnick^t 
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THE LIGHTING OF PICTURES 


The EfliNBUkcii Art Gallery, 

([ll t No, 5i page 130.) 

The Edinburgh Art Gallery is formed of a series of 
net Agonal rooms, L hey arc top-lighted with catling 
tights. The divisions prevent these being secn t and 
coAstijiicnt]y a very pleasing vi9(a is treated—famished 
with white slatues and busts which H white enhancing 
the general effect of the gallery* give the most powerful 
and irritating reflections in all the pictures. The statue 
of Carlyle in the foreground is seen strongly reflected 
m (2) and (3), 

I t m very di Ilicul t to see h m\ a gallery of this type van 
he improved, Improvement might be effected by pre¬ 
venting the light coining on to cither side as suggested in 
referring to '* Defects/ 1 page 131 , hut it is a good instance 
of a pleasing effect as a whole being obtained at ihc ex¬ 
pense of the lighting of the pk lures themselves. A great 
Jeah of course* could he done byjudidous inclining of 
tile pictures. Certainly a very great improvement in 
respect la the pictures might he made by removing all 
the white marble statues and busts to form a iieparale 
collection a pari from the pictures« 

Tm Tate Gallery. 

(Ill, No. 7.) 

I he 7 ate GaI lery prov i dcs so me i nt erest i ng examples 
of lighting. All the rooms are far loo high, making 
all pictures of moderate rise look woefully insigrti fleam 
nn their walls,, and the flood of light which fid la on the 
spectator makes reflections in all pictures overpowering, 

1 he proportion of fbe rooms makes diem suitable only 
for the largest pictures, and yet these reflect not only 
alt the spectators and object* m the room, hut even the 
sky-light itself in a large part of the picture. This is seen 
in Watted fine picture, 'The Court of Death/' The 
picture itself ii is impossible to see from any point of 
view. As pointed out in my original paper, the defect 
cuuhl be wholly cured by hanging a curtain across ihc 
room at a suitable distance from the picture to a little 
below the top of the picture, 1 have referred to the 
possibility of utilising the Topside-Lighted method 
within top-lighted galleries. This might well he carried 
out in Room No. t. 

In the Turner Room the lights are far too high for 
this to be successful : In this case the expedient of 
forming a central corridor-gallery at the required height 
f or viewing the picture? might he adopted. 

The Fite william Museum. 

(III. N'it* 7 >) 

The FUmilliam Museum shows an imposing interior 
lantern-lighted with all the most valuable light high 
alKivr the space available for pictures. It is 53 feel high. 
For thb design the advice of Sir Charles List lake was 


obtained, yei, as can be seen in ( 4 ) the reflections arc 
overpowering, and (hat it b impossible for the Director 
to display rus exhibits >n that they can he properly ;ieeru 
In this case the only r, medy k the: erection of a central 
corridor ^gallery as above recommended for the Tate 
Gallery and other lofty rooms. 

The Dulwich Gallhrt, 

(III. No k 7 >) 

Dulwich Gallery b certainly one of the must pleasing 
and satisfying galleries in Europe, It is not so large 
.is to be overwhelming, and ii is so artistically arranged 
that pleasing vistas arc formed in various directions. 

I he vista down the central gallery (j), with the vary¬ 
ing tunes of light on the arch divisions„ ib a beautiful 
ipne, and it shows how effectively the pictures can be 
arranged <m partition walla to form a scries which can 
be easily seen as one passe* along the gallery. The only 
defect in this vista is the mass of brilliant light from the 
lantern, Origin ally .dl ihc sloping pan was formed solid 
by Soane, but the Directors, thinking that there wax 
not sufficient hghi in the gallery, instead '4 raising the 
floor so that the pictures might be hung nearer to the 
source ufli^bf, decided to glaze the whole upper part 
I hey certainEy produced a much more brilliantly 
lighted room* but not one in the least degree better 
adapted for the exhibition of glazed pictures, (6) 
gives us a very effective view across the eentmil gallery, 
showing the great advantage of being able to see the 
pictures without us the same time being dazzled by the 
source of light. These two illustrations form p sinking 
object-lesson in this respect. The variety in brilliancy 
of the lighting in the rooms in (6) results from the 
manipulation of the blinds. That the central end 

f uture is placed far torn high in relation to the source of 
ghi can he seen by the glitter in the upper part of ii, 
which would increase at the picture i$ approached. 
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THE GRAND PALAIS, PARIS 


The Palais des Beaux Aim at Brussel*. 

(III. No. 8.) 

Thh Gallery is yet another instance iff large sums of 
money having been spent in the erection of a building 
which fail* to completely fill Id die purpose of its erec¬ 
tion- Ii is a most interesting and attractive building 
with excellent architectural effects, bui quite un suited 
fnr the exhibition of pictures. The large centra] ha IS is 
well ft idled for the exhibition of sculpture* for the strong 
top light i* softened by the diffusion of light from the 
surrounding galleries* The effect is* as can be seen, very 
fine owing to the artistic manner in which the sculpture 
is displayed, but as a sculpture gallery it docs mu come 
up to the ideal reached in the Grand Palais at Paris 
(Fig, 13 and Fig, 14), in which the exhibition of the 
&don sculpture is held. The sky-iigbes, in contrast 
with the dark solid-coffered ceiling* create a brilliant 
glitter quite destructive iff the artist it effect ui the 
whole. The lighting would he greatly improved by 
hanging cumins in the arches as far as the entablature, 
lilt improvement this would effect can easily be 
realised on looking at (3). An improvement would 
also be effected by forming coffers under the central 
sky-light either by plaster work or in □ tempo ran,’ manner 


with light drapery, the divisions corresponding with 
the bars of the sky-light frame, lids treatment would 
not be suitable except for sculpture and museum ex¬ 
hibits, or in any coses where it is needed that there shall 
he no interference with the downward flood of light* 

In the view of ibe gallery it can be seen that the treat¬ 
ment suggested would be most valuable. Of course Jt 
would not convert the galleries into suitable places for 
the exhibition of pin urea, but it would help considerably 
in creating a pleasing effect. It is only because the pic- 
l ures are: lingered that they can be seen at aj|, To avoid 
eEu- glitter in them caused by the reflection of the skv- 
light^ [hey have to fnr inclined to an unplenslng extent. 
This could be avoided by hanging dark curtains a few 
feet deep dividing (he gallery skylight longitudinalJv in 
sucli a way that the pictures would receive direct light 
oEily from the portion of the skylight nearest to them. 
This could only tie regarded as a temporary expedient, 
disc galleries are ver) wdl suited fnr forming within 
them a single row of Tup-Side-Lighted bays next ihe 
miter wall, leaving n very 1 me resting corridor next the 
gallery arc4iie. In the "thcr parts of the huiEding arc 
ridt iind top-light galleries of the usual construction and 
with the usual i!elects. 
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(2) As it SiiOLLEt he Seen fj) Ai It ia 

The Ixrnmmjmt o> Si. Tucjmvs National Gallery. Central j [ A14 _ 

A remarkAbk reflection of the JAUWtte of ihe Dome, filling; cSi£tly the ^etnidrcular space, and anitr 

the coffered ceding of ihe picture Note the reliction of white Will* in Mch I T) and (j) rerntjF ^ 
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Fig* A* Stef. Reke.ectjon of Warn Walls Km. ifi.—A* it Should be Seem 

11 SHEPHERD PIPING* 11 WALLACE COLLECTION: 


The Importance of Suitable Colourings- for 
Walls axu Cornices. 

The pictures hanging on the light-coloured walla of 
the Wall ace Collection (and 6f nil other galleries] (see 
Figs. 15 ami 16) show not only that this form of roof 
is quite unsmted for the exhibition of glazed pictures, 
but they also give extremely interesting illustrations of 
ilie fata! error of colouring ihe walk in a ioik- much 
lighter than the tone of the pictures. This room runs 
north a fid south T and in the morning the reflections in 
the pictures on the cast side, and in the afternoon in 
those on the West side, arc quite overpowering. It 
needs the reproduction of a photograph (Fig. i6) to 
enable us to sec what the picture is tike. That this 
picture would be infinitely better seen even in the after¬ 
noon if the walls absorbed instead of reflected the raji 
of light can at once be realised by noting that those 
parts of the picture (Fig, t$) which are within the 
reflection* of the dark pictures nn the opposite wall can 
l>e fairly well seen* while all those parts which reflect 
the light-coloured wall can either not he seen at all, 
or arc with difficulty distinguished* as arc objects 
seen through a white fog or through a white muslin 
curtain. 

The room has more than enough light, and atl the 
pictures could be very well seen if dark blinds were used 
fnr shutting off the light from one side or the other -if 
already suggested under u Defects" (page: 131). 

The Effect of ERiQHT-cOLOirfim Walls. 

If the walls are of a bright colour the effect is not 
m obliterate the picture—but to spread over them the 


hue of the wall whenever there is a bright light. This 
was pointed out by Professor Silvaiius Thompson in a 
discussion held under the auspices of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in March, 1914, and published in 
1 heir Journal ut that date. He said 11 A very remarkable 
example of misjudged treatment of wall space was 
afforded by one of the Largest room*; the Turner Room* 
in the Tate Gallery, where the space above the pictures 
up to the skylight was .1 strong crimson tone, with the 
result that when the light was coming in through the 
skylights, and struck on that crimson wall, all the pic¬ 
tures opposite were illuminated hy a red light, and not 
by a true daylight, and they were mined in aomc 
aspects . On a brig hi day, with fleecy white clouds, and 
occasional alternations of bright sunshine and shadow', 
so that ihe red wall wa? Sighted up brilliantly, and then 
plunged into comparative darkness, the pictures abso¬ 
lutely changed colour, 11 

At the saifk meeting the very u neons! dc red opinion 
was expressed that the walls, bl while not Ircing white, 
should In? as pale as ptissible," ** Uncimsidered h ht be- 
cause the question under discussion was the proper 
illumination of pictures, not schemes of decoration, 

it h the publication of the opinions of those who 
cannot have given a moment** consideration to the sub¬ 
ject, nor have entered any gallery with a 11 seeing eye f * 
that has befogged 1 hr issue and prevented any progress 
bcLEig made. It is a fundamental rule that there must 
he no reflected light interfering with the direct lighting 
of the picture, and it is a scientific truth often expressed 
that dark column ahsnrb light* while pale colours and 
polished surfaces reflect it. The direct ** light from 
the source of it may, of course, be as diffused* as sub- 
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Fig. i 7 * —Picture Flat against Waii* Pitti Pauck 

dued or as bright as we wish—-whatever its character* 
it must fall an the picture from ont source only. 

lltc exact amount of fight reflected has been lately 
shown by the valuable researches of Dr. Rayner and 
Messrs, Buckley and Wakh B who tell u? that (with 
artificial illumination) while ceilings reflect So per cent., 
while Walls 70 per cent., buff walls 60 per cent*, while 
the dark-toned bluish-grey reflects only 25 per «mi +l 
or conversely* absorbs 75 per cent. The necessity for 
dark-toned neutral colour for the walls of galleries 
where glazed pictures arc exhibited is at once apparent. 

The Palace 

In the Uffiai and Pitti Palaces one docs pot expect to 
find any perfection of lighting, and wc arc, therefore. 
not disappointed. We take them for what they arc — 
noblemen's palaces—on the walls of which are hung 
some of the most beautiful pictures in the world. The 
great majority arc not glazed, and can* therefore, be 
fairly well seen. 

Although we do not find any features 10 follow, we 
do find some very interesting examples Us show the 
great value of the diagonal system of lighting adopted 
in the Tup-Side-Lighted method, tl is here we can 
study the effect of hanging pictures hinged on their 
vertical edge. In Figs. 17 and ifl is seen the great value 
of the system in certain cases in overcoming ihc defects 
of lighting. In this case the picture, when brought out 


Fig. iS<—Fictlre brought qlt to amgli op 43 dec. 

SHOWING aiOTrfl LIGHT 

from the wall (as in Fig, iS)* so that it has an inclination 
to the rays offight from the window of about 40 deg,, 
can l^e seen to be far better illuminated than w hen lying 
flat against the wall, as in Fig. 17, The diagram, Fig, 21, 
reproduced from my original paper showed that by 
swinging the picture to the position shown vve should 
get about one-third mm-e light. The photographs give 
the necessary proof. 

if rite plan is looked at as if it were a section of a 
gallery with the wall in the plane of the inclined picture, 
it will he seen that Lt illustrates exactly the Top-Side- 
Lighted method turned over on its side, when it may 
be considered to have become the Side- Diagonal 
method. 1 ftlull be able to show in any pictures lei side- 
lighted rooms excellently lighted in this way (sec 
Fig. fi. page 13*. and Fig. 24, page 144). 

Accademia di San Luca* Rome* 

This unusual section affords a striking illustration of 
want of thought :n respect u* picture lighting (Fig, 22). 

It can Ik: seen by the diagram that when standing at 
the proper place K for viewing the nine-font high un- 
glazed picture P, ii is quite impossible to sec it in its 
entirety by reason of the bright glitter, which, a* the 
dotted lines of reflection show, pa*s right across [he 
ccri tre o fit. B > i neb t fi ng 11 to P" p is show n, the n [ j t f cr 
point would hi- rai*etl above the picture, which could 
then he perfectly seen from any point of \iew. 

Another interesting illustration is seen in the same 
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Fig, 20 ,—CMS EfTOCT by leaving Skylight nrOgED 
Gramj Palais Paris 
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building in a ceiling-lighted room (Fig, aj), The un- 
glazed picture shown at 1\ when Ant against the wall, 
could not be seen on account of the glitter formed by 
ihc ceiling light H H was hinged as shown, and when 
brought out to the ^ngle P l it could be well seen w ithin 
the angle O. 

A slight reflection at the lop of the picture w as seen 
after passing S\ and at S 2 reflections again obscured 
the picture This interesting method of getting rid of 
top-light glitter or reflections might well he followed 
in many of our English galleries. 

New Gallery t s the Vatican, Rom el 

The same effect as in Fig. is seen in the new side- 
lighted gallery in the Vatican (Fig 14). Two large un- 
glazed pictures. B and D, when Hat against the wall, 
cannot from tnypoint of view he seen on account of the 
glitter from the windows W* and W 2 or \\ *; t he fresco 
between them can, of course p be well seen. I he 
pictures are hinged as shown, and ruay be brought out 
to the angle O—formed by drawing lines from the 
angles of the windows W 3 and \\ 1 so as to shut nff 
completely the glittei from them. 

The pictures in this position arc lighted from the 
window- W’ r and, as can be seen by the construction of 


the rays of reflection, the glitter from this window 
would be outside the picture w hen the spectator stands 
at 3. This is the most suitable distance to see these 
fine works, and they should be permanently fixed m 
that position, as it is the unty me in which they can be 
perfectly seen Very few visitors to the gallery sec 
these pictures because they arc always placed hack flat 
against the wall, and after making fruitless endeavours 
to discover the correct angle the effort is given up in 
despair. Pictures could be placed at O and D forming 
an equilateral triangle on plan, and they would be 
well lighted from W J and AV 1 respect ivelv. This 
method has been adopted at the Palazzo Coralni with 
excellent results. 

The Kind ok Glass and the Method at Fixing 

Blinds. 

The hind of glass used is of the utmost importance, 
Mr. D. Macleod. B.lic.,, of Canterbury College, N.Z,, 
made for me a series of tests, and found that the glass 
which gave the greatest diffusion combined with the 
maximum light was the kaleidoscopic glass—one formed 
of small pyramids. The test can easily be made by 
placing the glass in the rays of light from w lantern, and 
it will in the same way be found that rolled plate glass— 
the glass which is almost universally Wm—te the w orst. 

At present the result of my experiments has led me 
to the conclusion that the best form of sky-light is one 
double-glased, w ith clear glass" on the outside, and at a 
distance of about 4 inches from it an inner sheet of the 
kaleidoscopic glass forming an airtight and. of course p 
dust-proof space in which the blinds could work. It is 
most important that all blinds for both skylights and 
windows should be rolled np at the bnttom so that the 
low light w r hsch Vs the cause of the greatest number of 
reflections may Imt shut off, 1 hope that we shall anon 
have as scientific a report from the National Physical 
Laboratory on tins most important aspect of the ques¬ 
tion as dial which their sdentrsta have already pre^ 
rented on the illumination of walla and pictures. 

• Par W.ucr valours thr iiks& mad* for protectm* uroplwic 
silk miuhr t* UR*d instead oi dear u\mx\. 




Fiq. 14. Plan or New Gallery ts the Vatican, ftoua 
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DISCUSSION 


The Law of Building Outside London 

Discussion on Mr. Shelley’s Paper* 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT titled upon .Mr, Hart to propose 
j vote of thanks to Mr, Shdkv for his paper. 

Mr. W, E. HART (Town Clerk of Sheffield): Before 
I move j vote of I hanks, may 1 express my mvti thanks 
to the Council of the Institute for their tjrcat kindness 
in inviting me here to-night and giving me the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing Mr. Shclky*# paper ? ! should have 
been glad if i might have heard the views of members 
before speaking, hut 3 have shortly to leave to catch a 
train* 

I suppose I am inti ted here to-day Sic cause I was a 
mem her of the Departmental Committee, to which Mr. 
She! Icy has made referent which two or three years 
ago made a Report on the question of nodding Regub- 
uo e is and Bye-laws, I should hke to say K as this is the 
first opportunity L have had, that that Committee had 
very valuable assistance from members nf your profes¬ 
sion, and, I think, members of your Institute; who very 
kind!} and freely gave their time and ability to help to 
d uci d ate i he ip res t i o ns w hich were before it, M r Bh d Ic y 
has put before yoii p in u very condensed and yet com¬ 
prehensive way, the findings of the Committee, as uitcr- 
pre ted, to some extern, by hrsmvn personal feeling. I lu re 
is only one thing 1 think 1 ought m add, and that is* that 
Mr r Shelley has been far too mndc>t in what lie has said 
with reference to the Report. There came a lime when, 
after holding many meetings and interviewing a large 
number of witnesses, we had to consider the prepara¬ 
tion of the Report. E have had some little experience 
mytelf in preparing reports, and E had in mind what I 
should do if I hud to prepare this one. 1 bad mentally 
noted certain points for consideration, and it was a sur- 
prisc, and really a delight, to me when Mr. Shelley pro¬ 
duced the very lengthy and learned document which in 
substance became the Report the Committee ; dui 
is to sav fc he gave us all the historical part, to which m 
has slightly referred to-night* The whole case w-.is set 
out in its various parts so fully and dearly that it was 
a delight to read and follow it. I agree that the Commit¬ 
tee touk nil responsibility for the recoin men da lions., but 
every point which was dealt with was brought Co our 
notice by Mr.Shelley* and he deserves the highest credit 
for lus learning and assiduity. 

The question I should like to *pcak on for a minute 
"T two b just this : It is very desirably that members of 
your profession should have as little hindrance and dim- 
culty placed in their way in regard to the erection 1it 
buildings m possible. The easiest way would lie to 
let every naan build what he likes > wher e lie like s* and 
* ske VdTXXX , Nh; 4 . pp- 


as he likes* given fhac it is only the architects who arc 
here to-nsght and those of similar type who would do 
ihe building. That might he a very desirable thing. 
But, unhappily, we come across eases which show it is 
absolutely essential there should be some restriction on 
the right of individuals to do a* they like with regard to 
buiitlingci. I have had some experience, being a lawyer 
and an official, as Mr. Shdkv admits somewhat sorrow¬ 
fully he k ; but I am not one of the high-brows of 
Whitehall ; 1 am an official of a provincial type, from a 
provincial town . I wus, for some lime, a member of an 
Urban District Council in the London area, and I was 
put on their Committee w hich had to deal with building 
plans. It is obvious that on the questions of sanitation 
and stability of structure and risk of lire there must be 
some regulations, I low is that to he dime 5 Mr. Shelley 
has shown, as must he obvious, that jo Act of Parlia¬ 
ment dealing with these things is too rigid, is ineffec¬ 
tual, and will become a danger rather than a help- l 
very strongly object, personally, tr# giving too much dis¬ 
cretion to Local Authorities ; l have seen casts where l 
think it h very undesirable. There ahniild be some rule 
laid down that applies to all r and there should be no room 
for favouritism or influence* 1 f that he so, l cannot con¬ 
ceive * under our present system of government* any¬ 
thing more effective than the bye-law system. It has tlie 
advantages of publicity* it has the advantage of enabling 
aitvbodv interested, be he builder or owner of architect* 
to "ascertain what exactly are the rights and powers chat 
he has, and it does not leave scope for other influences 
which arc undesirable. The question* however, is, can 
ivc arrive at something which is in the nature of a com¬ 
mon regulation^ a common system, of bye-law to apply 
to the whole country : Of course* as was said before the 
Committee on many occasions, you cannot have the 
same regulations for a wind-swept hi I bide as for .l shel¬ 
tered district in a mild and humid climate ■ but ia it 
possible to secure a substratum of uniformity r I am 
understand the feelings nf the architect who puts up a 
building in, say, Birmingham* and then goes to Bradford 
ami finds he has eo learn the whok thing over again and 
find out what the bye-laws and regulations at Bradford 
are ; and E think it is most desirable that there should he 
some uniformity, a basic uniformity of bye-law and 
regulation, which can be the foundation for the country, 
with liberty to make variations to meet strictly focal 
conditions and requirements, k seems to me that 
is the problem we have to face* and it is a problem we 
ought to try to cope with, I very much hope it will be 
competent for the Ministry of Health to draw ihc byc- 
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laws and regulations du^f together. 'They have, if I 
may say with respect, been a little iw ready tu listen 
to what Surveyor A. or Surveyor B. has had to &ay as 10 
what is wanted for his own district, which often is a 
mere personal view of the official himself. Therefore 
there is room for bringing the bye-laws as a whole more 
into line. I honestly think that if that were attempted 
-—and I have m doubt it is being attempted—it would 
help to make things simpler for all concerned. The 
variations due to local conditions might then be super¬ 
imposed* hut should he limited to what is actually re¬ 
quired by the local conditions, and should not allow for 
fanciful conditions and alterations. 

i hope that Mr, Shelley's interest in this question 
will help to bring into heing some of the reforms which 
are set out in the Report and which have been referred 
to to-night. It is unfortunate it is bo difficult to get a 
complete scheme of any kind through Parliament ; we 
have to do these things by driblets and odd numbers. 
But 1 earnestly trust ihat your great profession will co¬ 
operate, as I am sure it will, and that your members 
will not only point Out what they think should be set 
right, but will adopt Mr. Shelley's view and put their 
views from time to time before the Ministry, so that 
the Code can he periodically revised, 1 hope, too* that 
Ix*cal Authorities will more and more realise that they 
arc the servants of the public* and that they arc not 
there to force their own views, or the rigid exaction of 
their own rights and privileges, upon those who come 
before them* J move that the beat thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Shelley toi his paper. 

Major HARRY BARNES [F,] ■ I have very great 
pleasure indeed in rising to second the vote of thanks 
which has been so very ably proposed by Mr. Hart. 
Like other members of the Institute. I have had the 
opportunity of reading this paper in advance, and as I 
was reading it, some words of Mr. Shelley s illustrious 
namesake came to my mind ; 

iT We look before and after t 
And pine for what is not.” 

I thought there was something of the desire of the moth 
for a siar its this search for a perfect building law. I 
am naturally interested in the reference to the place 
from which I am, at the moment, separated. People 
who visit the House of Commons art often shown a 
bench which, they are tnld, es the Front Treasury 
Bench, upon which a number of gentlemen more or less 
distinguished arc to heaven sprawling in attitudes more 
nr less elegant ; and they arc assured that that is the seat 
of government. Everybody who has ever been in the 
House, and everybody who is there, knows that it is not 
so ; that the real place of government is a liitle obscure 
seat tucked away under the gallery, in which* indeed, 
fro m time to time, Mr. Shelley has no doubt been found 
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seated. And 1 recall many occasions upon w hich the 
Front Treasury Bench has been empty except for the 
presence of a Minister in charge of a Bill of which he 
knew nothing, who was being badgered by a Member 
who knew less, and how often has one seen the Minister 
rise and pursue his way to the obscure seat asid inquire 
of the official as to whether he may, or may not , accede 
10 the request which has been made to him 1 I think we 
have got* in ibis paper, a most excellent summary of the 
position, and S hesitate very much to make any com¬ 
ments upin it. In reading u through* it occurred to ine 
to wo rider whether it might not be possible to make 
sonnt! codi heat ion of the Building Law. I hope l shall 
not be told it ha^ been made, but 1 fancy at has not been 
done yet— for among my matt interesting recollections 
in the past year or two has been that of bring adted to 
pass measures — 1 am thinking specially of the Educa¬ 
tion Act, and a great Act dealing with rhe law of pro¬ 
perty, of some hundred* of pages—between five 
mi much to 3 and 3 o'clock in the morning. That great 
codification of tlie law of property, which, perhaps* was 
something mure than a codification, was the result of 
very prolonged conferences between the Law Officers 
of the Crown and people who were interested in that 
*urt of matter. And at *eem> to me it might be possible 
to those who are expert in building matters to act in 
that way with the appropriate Ministers or officials, and 
thus brine about some codification which would make 
it caEicr for an architect to find His way through the 
general building law, 1 think, if ! may be allowed to 
say so, that the part of .Mr. Shelley's paper in which he 
discusses the advantages of the Bye-law system develops 
a very sound argument. I do not think we can estimate 
too highly the value of experiment acid the possibilities 
of progress that arise out of our present system of bye¬ 
laws. No doubt they have many defects, and they 
present disadvantages, hut I agree with Mr. Shelley 
that those are outweighed by the fact that they allow' of 
this flexibility in dealing with the great art of building. 
As to the proposal embodied in the paper lhat the cen- 
1 riil Authority—by which 1 suppose Mr ShcJlej means 
Ins own Dcparttnenl—should be entrusted with more 
power to make regulations, s am sure that if he puts 
that in a Bill and presente, it u> the House of Commons, 
it will be seized upon as a terrier seized .1 rat, because if 
a Member van only find in a Bill a proposal that more 
power shall lie conferred upon Gnvemcnent Depart¬ 
ments, he will oppose that in the Bill if he opposes no¬ 
thing cl se ; and if a proposal of that sort were launched, 
it would have to be accompanied by a scheme tn asso¬ 
ciate such officials with some kind of outside tribunal, 
su that the acts of the official should be controlled by 
great authorities in building and architecture ; m other 
words, that the subject might have some refuge from 
the exaction? of even m benevolent an official as M r . 
Shelley. If something of that sort were done, J think 
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there would he great advantages in strengthening the 
Central Authority in its general supervision of building 
bye-laws* And it occurred to me that something else 
which might Ire done is this ; that n might he possible 
to refrain from exacting as much detail from duly 
qualified practitioners as from unqualified people. 
That opens up a very fruitful line of invesligation. I 
know when I have been depositing plan* and have been 
asked to give the dimensions of every piece of steel and 
every piece of timber which was shown in the plan, I 
have thought it wa* n little bit superfluous* and that 
while the jerry-builder might be invited to do a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have been exempt. So, If 1 may be a lib wed to 
associate myself with Mr, Id art, it is with the very 
greatest pleasure indeed 1 avail myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity which you have given to me of seconding this 
vote of thanks, 

Mr. L G. GIBBON (.Ministry of Health): I should 
have much preferred to speak after some of the thunder 
w hich I know is at the disposal of the Institute had l>een 
delivered. But, if it is your wish, 1 will speak now. May 
I suggest that I think it is a very good mm v indeed to 
have asked Mr, Shelley to speak. If you w arn to criti¬ 
cise a Department it is its well you should know exactly 
what the law is and what the practice of that Depart¬ 
ment is. That has not always been the case with regard 
to criticisms in the past. 

I shall not go into detail, but, if 1 may. I will deal 
with some of (he principles w hi ch f sufar as 1 can gather, 
underlie some of the criticisms which arc made by 
members of the Institute and others outside if. 

The first is this- a point I know Mr. Shelley would 
bme emphiwjcd if lie bad had time—that u good deal of 
tile compteints made about bye-1 aivs have no relation 
To bye-laws ; tliev deal with matters outside the scope 
of bye-laws. Let me give one instance, 1 have received 
complaints with regard to the requirements of Loca 
Authorities, of which Mr. Hart is a representative here, 
amcc mi ng the construction of roads. The Department 
have been bullied because these requirements have not 
complied with certain standards. Bill the bye-laws arc 
concerned with nothing of the kind ; they deal wit i £ c 
width of roads, but not wiih standards of construction. 
That is simply one instance ; there are scores of other* 
in which criticisms are levelled at hyc-laws on mattm 
with which the bye-laws have nothing whatever to do 
And may I say that on the matter of the construction ot 
roads wc hope we shall be able to do something, thong \ 
mitKiJc the scope of byeluure ? Wc aie enquiring ini” 
the whole subject, with the assistance of the Association 
of Muniripat and County Engineers, Secondly, it 1 
understand the critics aright, they make this complaint: 
they sav that bye-lawn require one certainuniform 
standard ; thev say that bye-law* do not make allow- 
since for varying local condition*—which m Urge y rue* 


There have been many improvements of late, but the 
baric principle of ihe old bye-laws wis uniformity r and 
if any of you arc ini crested in the study of social affairs 
you will appreciate that the bye-laws arc as much an 
index of the condition* of what is called the industrial 
revolution as arc many other thing* in society to-day. 
Your gridiron street* your road which must be of a 
uniform width—they am on a par with the machine 
which turns nut the same article by hundred*, by 
thousands, and tena of thousands, whether it be a toy 
or ,i Chicago sausage. But that is not an accident. In 
so far as you ate not able to control the surrounding 
circumstances, so you must of necessity have a certain 
monotonous uniformity. Let tne illustrate that with 
respect to roads—their width. Complaint is made* as I 
have said, that bye-laws too often require a certain 
standard width of road, whatever the cireumsiaiicca* or 
whatever use is to be made of the street, But why ? 
Because, ;ls things arc at present, whatever be the 
immediate use to which that street is to be put, there 
arc no adequate means of securing that the street shall 
for all time be used for that purpose. Look at any large 
town at the present day, and what do you find ? You 
will find that streets which were laid out originally 
wholly .is residential streets, and intended for no pur¬ 
pose except for the use of the houses along it, have now 
become through thoroughfares* and not only thorough¬ 
fares for ordinary traffic, hut, as we know so well here 
in London, they are routes along which pass "buses and 
all other pell-mell traffic, So long as that condition of 
affairs prevails, you cannot expect she elasticity in 
bye-lawa whichis essential if we are to secure economica! 
conditions. 

But we have been able to do something, even under 
ihe existing system of bye-laws. 1 had hoped we should 
have been able to do very much more* but the law 
stands in our way. t here may be room for the amend- 
rnend of the law in this respect. Bui remember that, as 
a mailer of fact, we have at our disposal now a system 
under which we can secure the measure of elasticity 
which wc desire. 1 refer to to ivei- planning, and par- 
ticulaily to that part of it which concerns architects, 
site-planning. And I suggest that the future of proper 
elasticity in development rests largely not on the old 
notion of the bye-law system as w r e know it now", but 
upon rite-planning. The difference is exactly this : 
there arc certain lowly organisms i n the animal kingdom 
which consist simply of an aggregation of u ns penalised 
cells ; there are other organisms, higher in the scale, 
which have a brain and special organs ; the bye-law 
system is the simple organization of celt upon cell, 
whereas site planning is a system of highly developed 
organs, with localised functions, 

far as the existing system ia concerned, I can 
assure you that at the ministry of Health we do not 
put our bye-laws Into a niche and worship them as a 
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god ; ut treat them as some negroes treat their gutk ■ 
so long a* min conies frequently enough and the earth's 
fruits appear in due season they come to their gods and 
oiler sacrifices lint if i he gods do nm produce these 
things they are publicly chastised. We chastise our 
gnd t too, but by reforming jt* We at the Ministry of 
l l4.-kiJ.tl1 arc only ton ready to consider any suggestion* 
♦whatsoever for any modifications which can be advan¬ 
tageously brought about in the present system. We 
cannot compel Local Authorities 10 accept the bye- 
Luve. which we consider best, but we arc bringing to 
bear increased pressure on Local Authorities to brin^ 
their bye-laws up to date. And may S say, in that 
connection, shat your profession, and those allied tn jr, 
could help very much indeed by bringing definite 
pressure to bear on Local Authorities to do thi* ? We 
have recently issued a circular, and wc arc systematic¬ 
ally going through the Local Authorities, particularly 
iho^e who ate working under bye-laws ten and twenty 
year^ old* and arc endeavouring to get them to bring 
their bye-law? up its date. And we want the hacking of 
public opinion : and, notwithstanding Major Barnes** 
reference t<> official power, don't he misled by his 
temporary, only temporary, absence from the House of 
Commons and Ids attempt to belittle the power of 
Parliament. Remember that public opinion is the 
strong, compelling force, and if you will help in the way 
I suggest, i think you will do a ureat deal of good. Sts 
far as the other matter is concerned, E understand you 
have now a Committee which is enquiring into the 
bye-hws. and 1 can assure you that we are prepared to 
make any arrangements you may desire by which the 
views you wish tu bring forward shall be fully and 
freely discussed, and we will do everythingwe reason¬ 
ably can to bring the bye-laws up to (hie. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER[J\J: It requires some little 
courage to follow' such accomplished speakers as thuse 
who have preceded rne, but one is sure there art many 
in this room w ho would also wish to thank Air. .Shelley 
cordially tor coining here to expound an official view 
with regard to Rye-laws, and Building Legislation in 
general. Mo?t of us have had dealings with Local Au¬ 
thorities and many have served on Councils, and we all 
have been thankful for the strength of existing bye¬ 
laws. Were it not for such bye-laws, our towns and 
suburbs would he far worse than they are to-day. One 
speaker only has referred to the Town Planning Act. 
Architects, a# a body, one feels sure, have a keen sensL- 
of their respoiisihiirtieiu that they must educate them¬ 
selves* the public, and their clients, and this is no easy 
task. Only Iasi week l saw plan* for crowding together 
a group of small dwellings and trembled Its t they might 
be passed.but l am thankful tosay that the local Council 
has thrown them nut, with the comment that they do 
not comply w ith ihc requi rements of the Town Planning 
Act. In reference in the Town Planning Act* it would 
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he graceful to recall the work of one tif our respected 
past-presidents, Mr. Leonard Stokes, who in backing 
up Air. John burns during his year of office, assisted in 
producing that wonderful and memorable exhibition in 
the room*;of the Royal Academy, which did so much to 
bring vividly before the public what the then Minister 
of the Local Government Board had in view* and w hich 
must always stand to bus credit and honour. The las? 
speaker alluded to ihc width of roads. Who can find 
fault wi th any effort to keep building frontages as far 
back a* economically they may he } But one would 
humbly remark thai they have so far failed to realise 
that, when they have the building sufficiently far back, 
they need not he concerned in making the road for 
vehicles wide enough to become a racing track Hue 
knows many districts, ^ I am sure you all do, where 
the roads are unnecessarily wide ; the Front garden 
or forecourt of the houses unnecessarily cramped* 
and the footpaths wholly inadequate. Surely it is the 
firm desire of all who art seeking to house tilt masse* 10 
put them into quiet roads, rather than in roads along 
which rnutor vehicles are [ravelling at the risk of the 
lives of both old and young. They wish to keep the 
roads reasonably safe, and with plenty of foot-way for 
the children, rather than widening the road, which re¬ 
quires sweeping, watering and maintenance at .1 cost 
wholly out of proportion to requirement*. Can we not 
also be thankful that there arc restrictions with regard 
to the hesght of buildings : We have got some sorry 
example*, mu only in London, but in every town in the 
country, of buildings out of proportion to their environ¬ 
ment. Even in New York, which, a Few year* ago, was 
belauded for its wonderful buildings, there is now de¬ 
veloping an adverse spirit, and many begin to regret 
having ever allowed that type of building to be erected 
We -ire being educated, .usd we have to keep pace with 
the spirit of the times. One further point on which, 

E erhaps, a word might be opportune. The hec Mr. 

I are, another Past President, seemed to he almost on 
the brink of securing a re vision of the law of 14 light and 
air.” Wc have heard very little on that subject since his 
lamented death. He was an enthusiast cm the subject. 
May wc commend it to our present Council* asking 
them to try to revive a matter on which the public will 
back us up, if we can only take the lead l Our problems 
to-day arc social; they must also be psychical, 

Mr. A. O. COL LARD [F.] : As a member of the 
Institute Building Code Sub-Committee* l should like 
to he associated with this vole of thanks to Mr. Shell* v. 
'Ihc Institute Subcommittee had the honour of'a 
visit from .Mr. Shelley, who spent over an hour with us 
on mse occasion* and gave us the benefit of his | M g 
experience in connection with building bye-laws* and 
we felt very grateful indeed to him. T nm sure 
whether* to-night, Mr. S B. Russd! is present* for it 
was due to him that the Institute was inspired to appoint 
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a sub-committee, to see if anything could be done to 
create a general and comprehensive code of bn i! ding 
for the pretences. I suppose it is divulging no secret to 
say that the members of the sub-committee found they 
were up against a tremendous job, and from the be¬ 
ginning some of us felt il was an impossible one, As a 
matter of fact, what many of us want la a greater 
uniformity of practice and of bye “law, and with that opti¬ 
mistic wish I believe Mr, Shelley is quite sympathetic,, 
and probably the other gentlemen who have spoken are 
sympathetic too. I noticed that Mr* Shelley, appa¬ 
rently, is under the impression that some architects 
or possibly not architects, but others—arc disposed 10 
dispense with the services of the Local Authorities in 
connection with bye-laws„ or at all events with building 
Jaw, i can say that no tine on our Sub-committcc had 
any such idea, and no idea of that sort was obtained on 
the visit which Mr* Shelley paid to us. We realise that 
[lie Local Authorities are the only authorities who can 
administer the law, and wc arc willing to submit to 
(hem, provided their discretion is indeed limited and 
these limitations are made perfectly dear. We (lave all 
found h on different occasions* much embarrassment in 
going about the country and in doing work in different 
parts, and it is very annoying to find that one matter 
which may be perfectly straightforward in one district 
Is in a quite chaotic state in another, and one is left to the 
mercy of some official who knows very little about it. 
Admittedly, publi c oBiri ate, parti cularly su r vey ors t are « f 
a better class now r than they used to be* but they am inn 
all improved* and 1 can tell you of a particular case 
where a man who wus formerly road foreman is now 
surveyor, and a very sctLic one he is, too, And he 
rules ; his view* on any bye-Saw, is the one to which you 
have to how when you work in his district. "I hat sore of 
thing helps U* embarrass architects when they arc trying 
to do their best for their clients in different districts. Is 
is true of Acts of Parliament, and, I presume* ah regub- 
lions, that they are for evil doers. Architects* you may 
say* will always do the right thing, wherever they go* 
and it is the evil doers far whom these provisions are 
framed, and it is on their account w r c am so often made 
to suffer in these matters. 1 want to indicaU 1 in one 
direction—because it follows Mr* Shelley's ideas— the 
high degree of perfection which was arrived at in the 
London Building Act of 1S94- The London County 
Council, with real wisdom* decided that they would nut 
plunge London into an Act of Path ament without con¬ 
sulting all the different people who might have strong 
opinions on the subject, and they* very wisely, stmt the 
draft Hill to all Local Authorities, 10 all large property 
owners, to surveyors of large estates h to the Royal 
Institute, to the Architectural Association, to the Sur¬ 
veyors 1 Institute, and to many other useful and active 
bodies ; and the end was* that an Act of Parliament was 
produced without undue friction or opposition, and one 


which at that time wafi highly satisfactory* though it has 
since had to be altered and adapted to die present day T 
The Ministry of Health is undoubtedly a very admirable 
body* allhougli its name is one i tim nut much in love 
with* Ijceause the name docs not indicate its precise 
duties. We, m architects* are a little afraid of the higher 
authorities in Whitehall* and in the past we have had 
reason to be. But this modem spirit which bos come 
upon Whitehall, ami which has produced* to our satis¬ 
faction* Mr. Shelley in our midst to-night, with the full 
approval of the Ministry , we may regard as an admir¬ 
able sign of the times, and wfi are grateful. But wc are 
still a little fearful of what may happen unless wc arc 
told beforehand what is proposed to be done. 1 noticed* 
in an evening paper, three nights ago, that the Ministry 
of Health had insisted on the Corporation of Folkeaioru- 
buildiug certain houses with gateposts and gates in 
front ’ but they made no observation with regard to 
fence*, and *0 none hn< been provided. I have no doubt 
the Mmisery are not to bhme for that* hut wc want to 
hr very cautious in regard to the things which are thrust 
upon us. Acts of Parliament arc extraordinary things. 
If it will not encroach too mu eh upon your time, I should 
like to relate two instances in regard to Acts of Parliament 
in London. One was when Charing Crus* Railway 
Bridge was laid out under an Act* and it was provided 
that [here were to be two foot-ways, one on each side. 
And they were duly provided. But the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment said nothing about maintenance of these two foot¬ 
ways*. so one was- very promptly shut off* and the public* 
ever since* have merely had the one footway, which 
many of us have often tramped over* The ocher peculiar 
east I want to mention is this- Mr. Shelley* in his 
Paper* said, " Look out for Acts of Parliament/ 1 He 
is quile right. You its ay have heard when Victoria 
Station* on the London and Chatham Line, was first 
bid out* it was said in the Act that it should be roofed 
over for several yards leading out of the station, to 
protect adjoining houses fiiim die steam which was 
produced by the company s engines. Thai was all right, 
and it served its purpose. But* as the roof got into decay* 
the glass was broken* and the steel w r ork became ruinous. 
They looked at their Act of Parliament * and they found 
there was no word to the effect that it was to he marii- 
L'lined by the owners*so it was removed. We want much 
more care in the future* and we architects, if we are 
permitted, can advise and help the Ministry, and wc 
shall he only too delighted to do so, 

Mr. IL D. SEARLES-WOOD \FJ\ : Might I make 
one point* which has been before the Institute many 
times ? I do not know whether Mr. tihelley will think 
it isoutridc his purview. It is with regard to the amend¬ 
ment of she Act concerning party walls. We find the 
Party Wall section of the London Building Act so use¬ 
ful in our hu Sidings that wc are an via us 10 extend the 
same facility all over she country. Everybody knows 
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the application of the Act, If we go into the country to 
do work, we arc up ajpiin&t an almost impossible propo¬ 
siti on. You cannot touch the party structure without 
consent, and that is very churlishly given, as a rule, and 
as a result there are two external w alls, instead of one 
party wall. 1 should like very much, as an old surveyor, 
who has been 25 years under these model bye-laws to 
mention what, I think, is a great paint in Air. Shelley's 
paper ; and that is + that there should be more associa¬ 
tion between the surveyor and the architect. Many 
years ago it was the custom for the private architect to 
be very- austere with the humble individual who is 
known as the local surveyor, but I had 25 years' expe¬ 
rience nf it* and when I got plans, my duty was to write 
to the individual architect, asking him to come round 
and sec me. I then pointed out variations in the bvc- 
law's, and he corrected them before the plans came to 
the Committee, It made things easier, and therefore l 
very rarely had any difficulty with the administration 
of Ihe Act. I am very much struck with Air. Shelley's 
remarks about the attitude of the Ministry erf Health 
with regard to imerpretation of the bye-laws* In my 
experience, we used to wrist up occasionally to The 
Ministry on the interpretation of a bye-law, and we 
were Invariably mes by the remark that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the bye-laws was no duty of the Office of Works 
—von had to go to the Law Courts for that, Mr. 
Shelley tells ns that is nnt the case now, and 1 am very- 
glad to hear it. I should like, a private architect to 
hear my testimony to the extraordinary courtesy with 
which I have always been treated by the officers of the 
Office of Works and of the Ministry-, 

Mr. W. R r DAVIDGE JF.] ; I would like to add my 
congratulations to those of the others who haves poke n # 
to Mr. Sheltey for making a ciry-as-dust subject such 
an interesting one. He has shown, and convinced us, 
that hye-taws of some sort are essential. One or two 
speakers have emphasised weak points ; have pointed 
out that bye-laws cannot deal with certain things. One 
point common to buildings and Jaw is that of exemp¬ 
tions. It is absolutely essential if you want to make 
one law for the whole country that you should not 
have exemptions. Yon know- the growing number of 
Government Departments and Railway Companies 
acting under Parliamentary powers, and if you are 
acting for the admimitration of the law you are up 
against some case ivhkh cannot be dealt with. Mr. 
Shelley mentioned railway companies in his Paper - 
I think that must be a mistake, because they aiwisya 
flaunt the bye-lows as much as possible. And not only 
do railway companies do this, but Government De¬ 
part merit* as well. The law’s of gravity are universat, 
and cannot be deviated from with impunity by any¬ 
body, whether Government Department or railway 
company. I certainly think ihe suggestion that there 
should be a general code, requiring a building to be 


structurally sound and reasonably Fireproof, and, I 
should like to add, reasonably sightly, is a good one. 

Building lines am not matters for bye-law , but there 
should be some general arrange men t for dealing with 
them, both in buik-up areas and in open country'. At 
present the law delines and requires a uniform straight 
line on both sides of the street, and that is nor always 
desirable* Another point which has not been men¬ 
tioned is the important fact that it is not the architect,, 
as a. rule, who falls foul of ihe bye-laws ■ it is a sad truth 
that it is not the architect who builds the majority 
of the buildings, l^ess^ l think, than to per cent, of the 
buildings in this country are erected under competent 
architectural control. That is a serious nutter, and the 
byedaw* art- intended to deal with that class of 
building which is erected under unskilled control. 
Here again we might take a useful object-lesson from a 
very large town in the British Empire, which lay* down 
the law lhar no person shall submit a plan to the 
Municipal Authority unless he is a competent architect 
and is registered as an architect. That, I feel suic, is 
one of the omissions from the bye-hnra which might 
reasonably appear in the Preamble, or as Bye-law No. t, 
The other omissions are, that no bye-law in itself can 
be more than a securer of safety ; it can never efleet 
remedies, and unless the Ministry of Health enlarge 
their views very much on the interpretation of town 
planning, we shall he able to do very little in securing 
buildiEig lines. It is very important for members of the 
Institute to see that the Ministry have such excellent 
representatives as we have heard this evening; and 
there are other representatives who am equally human, 
a& I can testify. 

In considering the question of the universal code, it 
i3 necessary to get at the rocfc-botiom of things—to 
sweep away, as fir as [WHublc* the unessentials, and 
get down to the e&seniiaL. The suggestion Mr. Hooper 
made with regard to the taw of ancient lights not j 
new one. The first building regulations in this country 
—in London—provided first of alt for party wall pro¬ 
visions. (n 1 he building of a party wall h and joint 
ownerships was laid dow r n that if the adjoining owner 
was not rich enough to pay his share he should give up 
three feet of land, and it should be built on that, and li 
was further decreed that no building owner s houId have 
the right of light cl aimed against him, but should have 
free right of lights uninterfered with by ancient lights. 
We have only to show the .Ministry that there are 
points which we should Like included in the byedaw's, 
that architects are not against bye-law^, but they realise 
the need for some control, and they suggest that either 
a preamble or a bye-law shmi Id be introduced to bring 
every building under proper superintendence. 

Air. A t ALBAN II- SCOIT i Air. Presidtn^ it is 
very good of you to invite me litre to-night, as I am not 
a member of your Institute. During the last three years 
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I have had the pleasure of working closely in touch with 
rite Ministry of Health, and it was a great revelation to 
me tu find that they were very human. I have come to 
this opinion, that it is not the fault of the officials of the 
Ministry of Health that the bye-haws are so restricted 
—it is the fault of Rebuilding public. About eighteen 
months ago I kid the folio wing considerations before 
the Concrete Institute With regard tu bye-laws - 
(a) T"here should he, I think, one Act of Parliament, 
passed as early as possible, making it compulsory that 
all existing bye-laws should cease to have effect after 
twelve months. 

(A) During this period uf twelve months new bye¬ 
laws should, be made. 

(c) All bye- jaws must be revised every ten years, 

(if) Definite reasons must be given by local autho¬ 
rities for disapproving any plans submitted. This Act 
should also provide that the Ministry of Ilea full should 
issue regulations and rules stating the permissible stress 
allowed on all materials, and also the super-load to be 
provided for under certain conditions. The Ministry 
of Health to work in harmony with the Building Re¬ 
search Board in the preparation of such regulations, 
These regulations must be revised constantly and kept 
up io date, so as to make sure that all our latest research 
work is taken full advantage of, 

(f) 1 also think it important that a clause on the fol¬ 
lowing lines should he included in such an Act t— 
ih That notwithstanding anything to the contrary in 
any of the Building Acts, bye-laws or regulations in 
force, it is permitted for a building owner to construct 
any building of any form of construction and any 
material, provided it i& proved to the reasonable satis¬ 
faction of the local surveyor that the method and the 
materials proposed are of sufficient strength and the 
structure is of sufficient stability to perform the work 
intended. In all cases such work shall be designed on 
recognised engineering formula:; If there should be a 
difference of opinion between the building owner and 
the local council on any point under tins rule, such 
difference shall be referred to a tribunal appointed by 
Ehe Ministry of Health, and the decision of thia tribunal 
shah be final and binding on all parties," 

Tl must be remembered that the actual bye-laws and 
regulations do not end in whit is in print. I had a case 
under the recent Housing Acts where we wanted to put 
up a wooden building, but the surveyor stated : We 
have no wooden houses in our district* and if you 
appeal against tis to the Ministry of Health d do not for¬ 
get you have to live in our district.** In certain stales in 
America the Building Code provides that if the manu¬ 
facturer of any new material submits it to the Building 
Bureau for testing, ihc Bureau immediately lays dnivn 
regulations regarding its use. The suggestions I have 
ut forward would provide for that. There are very few 
ye-laws existing in England to-day that permit rein¬ 


forced concrete construction, and, generally speaking, 
where local councils do permit ii. they insist upon the 
London Countv Council standard. 

Mr. HORACE W.CUBITX [ L] : Seeing the Min¬ 
istry of Heidth Representatives here, and that they arc 
so icady and willing to consider our views* I think it is 
perhaps a little unfortunate that, with the exception of 
two speakers, suggestions made for improvement have 
not been very precise. Mr. Searles-Wuod mentioned 
party walls, and I am sure* as one who works both in 
London and the provinces, that \vc feel very much in 
the provinces the lack of ^uEislble requirements such as 
wc have in Lon don in regard to party walls. The 
Institute should take this nutter up and press it on the 
Ministry' and try to extend to the provinces what we 
find so satisfactory in London. With regard to the bye- 
laws, 1 do nor know whether witnesses before the 
Departmental Committee suggested a mean course 
between rite two extremes—the old bad system of each 
Local Authority having to administer its own bye-kws, 
and the other extreme, which seems beyond practical 
politics, that of having one general budding code for the 
whole country, I do not know whether anyone sug¬ 
gested that w r e should have a standard set of bye-laws 
for a big area administered by different authorities. It 
seems sensible. And in order to test whether our 
members think it tkirable, | propose to move at a 
Business meeting* that the Institute take this matter 
up, with a view to getting a certain codification of bye¬ 
laws, so as to make things simpler for all who have to 
do with buildings. We have the precedent of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. No one would think 
of having separate drainage bye-laws In each of the 
Metropolitan districts, and I do not see why we should 
not, throughout Greater London, have a similar uni¬ 
form set of bye-taws administered by the existing 
a uthoritics. The re is no reaso n why a bye-law i n Wood 
Green should not be applicable to Surbiton, or Kings¬ 
ton. It is absurd that there should be different bye¬ 
laws. though it is reasonable that a bye-law suitable for 
Northumberland should not apply in a London district. 
That is a good time for getting something of that sort 
through. Perhaps a Few years ago you would have said 
it wits absurd to take the railways of the country and 
place them into four big groups, but the Government 
said it was desirable, and it has been done. We archi¬ 
tects are people to oppose things; cannot we arouse 
ourselves in this case to get something done ? At the 
next Business meeting, therefore, 1 dial I move that the 
Institute take this matter up with a view to obtaining a 
codification of bye-laws throughout various areas, 
starting first with Greater London. We are much 
obliged to Mr. Shelley fur having come here, for he has 
shown us that the Ministry are willing and anxious to 
try and make things easier for us ( so That building may 
be made simpler and cheaper for all. 
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Mr. C A. DAUBNEY [K 1 : As Chairman of the 
Committee which has been referred to. I should tike to 
add my word of thanks to Mr, Shelley for having come 
here and explained the view of ihe Ministry of 
Health with regard to the administration of bye-few?* 
Mr* Shelley has put his finger upon the main point of 
difficulty : I think 1 am quoting hk words correctly as 
** Where the surveyor is a good man it is clearly to the 
advantage of the architect; he gets a quick decision, and 
if there be a dispute, he can discuss ii with the man who 
knows the technique of his subject/ 1 Apparently thul 
is the secret of the trouble that lias been experienced 
with the bye-laws. I venture to think that if architects 
and builders and the general building taw in thecountiy 
are to be governed by bye-laws still, whatever they may 
be, it would he a magnificent thing if, associated 
with those bye-laws, there were a stipulation 
thas every local surveyor who has to administer the 
hye-laws should he compelled to hold the Certificate, 
which this Institute issues* certifying that he h 
qualified to carry out his job. 1 should like to add that 
the Committee of the Institute referred to was appointed 
in the early part of 1922 by the Council on the following 
resolutions agreed to by the Standing Science and 
Practice Committees. 

1. That * . , as the present Building Bye-laws are in 

themselves opposed to progress in the science of 
building and are in many cases oppressively 
administered by the officers of local authorities 
the Committee take the necessary steps . . .to 
consider the advisability of establishing a new 
Building Code which, while it will ensure safe 
construction, will at the same time confer free¬ 
dom from onerous and unnecessary restrictions 
imposed nearly half a century ago and which in 
a great number of instances remain unaltered, 

2. That this matter should not be treated as one of 

dealing with the amendment of existing Bye¬ 
laws which would be a hopeless proceeding but 
as one of establishing anew a simple code with 
discretionary powers for the local authorities, 
and the right of appeal from their decisions. 

3. That as under existing Building Bye daws there is 

no incentive fur manufacturers and inventors to 
improve on existing methods and materials it is 
desirable to establish a new Building Code for 
the encouragement of science in building. 

This Committee had the co-operation of members of 
the Society of Architects and others* Ldter on ii had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Shelley, when it was 
very evident that the Ministry of Health would not be 
likely to support the line suggested by the Resolution. 
The Committee, therefore, considered it inexpedient to 
pursue the matter further. 

It k still* however, in open question w hether it would 
not be well in the revival of the building industry for a 


general code of Building L*w to be operative. The 
practice which has obtained in Ixindon at least since the 
Fire of London should be an example of what direct 
legislation can accomplish. In spite of its so mew hat 
complicated character no one actively engaged in 
Loudon work has real cause to find fault with it. 
General rules of administration arc prescribed. Suffi¬ 
cient elasticity is given so that any new methods of con¬ 
struction can be considered. To provide for differences 
of opinion on technical matters there is the Tribunal of 
Appeal which is easy of access and speedy in its 
decisions. The inspection of work in progress is carried 
out by men who are compelled to possess certificates of 
qualification for their work. The practical result is seen 
in the fact that for instance in tg£l while over 6 q t ooc 
different works were carried out and dealt with in 
London only a negligible number of these involved 
serious difference of opinion t and none. I believe, 
demanded jl reference to the Tribunal of Appeal. It 
seems strange that the experience of London should not 
be shared by other large cities;, and possibly by the 
country also* 

The PRESIDENT ; Before I put this vote of thanks. 
I should like to say one word to Mr. Shelley. The limi- 
i.s limited, and not all the members here who would 
have wished to speak have Iteen able 10 do so. ft is 
possible, therefore, we have not exhibited to him the 
full depth of the effect of his lecture upon ns this even¬ 
ing, We have looked forward to it with a great deal of 
pleasure, and 1 can assure him it lias dune a great deal 
to clear up our future deliberations on this subject, in 
which wc warn 10 be os useful to the community and to 
architects at large as wc can be. He has given us, by 
coming here to-night* one more interesting proof hat 
the Palaces of Whitehall arc not all ogres' castles ; that 
the inhabitants of those castles notv and then come in a 
friendly way and talk problems over w ith us in the most 
human mennet ; and I can give his lecture a very high 
place among those instances of humanity. 

Mr. SHELLEY (in reply): The best way in which 
I can mark my deep appreciation of the kindness with 
which 1 have been received to-night, from Mr. Hart's 
all too flattering words about the share which 1 had the 
privilege tp take in the work of his Co mm h tec dow n to 
your concluding remarks* Sir, is by being brief in ac¬ 
knowledging the vote of thunks. At the same time, J 
should not wish tn miss the chance of saying anything 
1 can which is likely to be of use to anybody, and I have 
made a few notes, which, with your permiteiou, l will 
run through quickly. 

If 1 may take she speakers in the reverse order, 1 will 
deal with Mr, Djtibncy's remarks first. Wc should all 
like to see 4 state of things in which all building sur¬ 
veyors of Local Authorities held proper professional 
qualifications ; 1 do not think there can be any doubt 
about that. The chief obstacle I sec is one of coat. At 
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the present time the House of Commons will shake us 
11 as a terrier shakes a rat,” m Major Barnes so aptly 
said, if wc propose any thing, or support anything, 
which savours of increased cost to the taxpayer or the 
ratepayer, And (he point is that if you are to give a man 
j living wage at all, in shtdc districts, he must do ait 
kinds of mirk/and sometimes, as Mr. Collard said, an 
ex-road foreman, or someone of that kind, occupies the 
post, h is deplorably but you am only look to the lapse 
of time and the influence of public opinion, which, after 
all, is cite main feature in raising the status of any pro¬ 
fession, And in a matter of this kind obviously it is fur 
the architectural profession to work like leaven on the 
mind of the public. 

With regard xo Mr. Cubitt'g suggestion about uni¬ 
form bye-laws throughout adjoining areas, which might 
combine to secure some of the advantages of centraiisa- 
riun, it was not put quite in that form by any of the wit¬ 
nesses before iElc Departmental Committee? but S uvls 
interested tn hear the suggestion, because M is one pn 
which we are working now. One of the standing in- 
structions to the staff of my ! fcpstn incut in the Ministry 
is that in dealing with Local Authorities' proposals they 
should remember the advantages of getting uniform 
bye-laws in adjoining areas, and to that end may give 
way on certain points where they think the laical Autho¬ 
rities are on the fringe of proposing more than *ecms 
desirable, just far the sake- of securing uniformity 
throughout a larger area. I have Eiad two case?: through 
my hands in the last fortnight in which that has been 
suggested. One was a group of industrial ami semi* 
industrial areas in Cheshire where we should have liked 
to get differentiation according to the character of the 
districts, but shall agree to uniform bye-laws through¬ 
out, because we think the most progressive district will 
pull the others after it. The other is where the Secre¬ 
tary of the Nottio ghams hire District Surveyors’ Asso¬ 
ciation has asked for certain information, and we have 
offered to consider some tiling in the nature of reason¬ 
ably uniform by-e-laws throughout the country, even ii 
it means some sacrifice of what otherwise we think de¬ 
sirable, How far ihc process can go is 3 in alter of 
degree. 

With regard to Mr Alban Scott 1 * interesting pnintt, 
he will find that the first three of them were covered by 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
on Building Bye-laws. The fourth was considered ai 
great length, hut rejected , for reasons given to the Com¬ 
mittee* If I remember aright, the reference is tn para¬ 
graph 58. Mr. Davidge spoke of exemptions, and the 
danger of ihein. There again we have u recommeodac¬ 
tion of the Departmental Committee that flic (Jovcrn- 
ment Itself should waive the Government exempli'm* 
for certain buildings. I do not know that any official can 
he in a position to say whar would be the views of the 
Government on that, I can conceive tlitre might *e 


certain difficulties, but [he recommendation stands in 
black and white* Sonic exemptions you must have, I 
think. The only practicable way of dealing with a 
number of small buildings summer-houses, etc., is not 
to deal with them at all. There are other exemptions, 
even in the London Building Act, for buildings of con¬ 
siderable size. 1101 in favour of the Government or of 
particular bodies, but simply because of the isolation of 
the budding, or its special character. This is quite 
reasonable. You apply the principle which 1 mentioned 
when 1 said that you do not want ihc same degree of 
regalation in an upen site as in a cIosely buill sitc, 

The suggestion for exemption, or partial exemption, 
made by Major Barnes i n favour of plans submitted by 
properly qualified architects is one which naturally 
appeals U* me, as a member or the closest trade union 
in the country, which has obtained the right of exclu¬ 
sive audience in ;dl the Superior Courts, But Major 
Barnes knows that that is frequently attacked at the 
present day, and 1 urn nut Mire how the public would 
take it if a similar privilege were proposed for another 
profession. I do not think that is n matter which the 
Ministry of Health could very’ well take up. Perhaps 
some one in the House of Common* would like to Ely 
a kite to test w hat view would be taken there. 

The railway companies 1 exemption, referred to by 
Air. Dnvidge, is statutory, and at present is confined to 
works in connection with the actual railways, at any 
rati- outside London, and also in London if my memory 
serves me. The point 1 was trying to make was a dif¬ 
ferent one namely, that where you gee a railway com¬ 
pany , as at Crewe or at Swindon, building acres of 
machine shops, l douht if any great advantage would 
accrue to the public from doing over again through the 
Local Authority 1 * Surveyor she calculations necessary 
for effective supervision. The railway companies have 
their own constructional engineer*. It is quite true, as 
Mr. Davidgc says, that the taw* of gravity .1 re universal, 
and something will happen if they are ignored, but my 
suggestion w_ls that the surveyors of many districts arc- 
no better able to attend to the laws of gravity than are 
ihc engineers and others employed by first -class con¬ 
cerns, 

A& those who have been good enough to read shin 
paper in advance will know, l left out much of it in the 
reading* In deference to your feelings as to time and to 
the plea of a candid friend that 1 would not make rim 
paper a* long as the Departmental Committee** Report. 
As it ha* some bearing on what has been said, l will* 
however, read one portion of what 1 u mil ted : 

M From the point of view of a practising architect si is 
a nuisance that modes of construction which arc lawful 
in one place should he forbidden in another, I have 
tried ten >iigge*t tn you whether freedom from thi- 
nuisauce fnjj’ht not be purchased m the o>st of greater 
troubles still If some of the remedies which l have 
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heard suggested were adnpied. Some divergence is the 
price we pay for local government, and the question 
Slow for these divergences should go fa one of degree. 
"Hitt Bye-laws Commit tew re Erred to undue complais¬ 
ance in Hie p:i$t on the part of the Local Government 
Board hi assenting to differential requirements in the 
law of building T On the other hand, the complaint is 
constant that too little scope is allowed for local differ¬ 
ences. Substantially [ think There is more ground for 
the first complaint chan for the second. Architects and 
others who have interests in more than one local 
government anea do find that the Board in the past 
deferred freely to the views of local authorities, and 
assented to variations from the normal type of bye-law 
which were not related to real differences of sod or 
climate or other foctoti in the locality concerned, I am 
supported In this by the evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee of local authorities themselves. 

" - " Hie Coni mi t tee con t e j npl a ted-1ha \ c he resu I e.s w «u Id 
be cured by the steady process of the bringing up to 
date of bye-lawn which they advocated, so that in course 
of time there would grow up h a national code of bye¬ 
laws/ to use the words <ff the Leeds City Engineer/ 1 

That " steady process tw was what \ had in mind in re¬ 
gard to increased power for the Central Department to 
which the Departmental Committee referred ; I was 
not speaking of power to issue an Order having control¬ 
ling force in regard to the law of building. As 1 said in 
another piece 1 left u ut* 1 do not rule that out as a means 
of dealing with the matter, but too much should nut be 
hoped from It. It might be made to deal with nick- 
brut run requirements, but you have to get agreement 
as to what rock-bottom ;$ r and 1 have nut secfi any 
agrceincm to put as rock-bottom anything more than 
\vc have in our rural model. winch deals with sanitation 
only. 

Major Barnes spoke iff codification of she laws gov¬ 
erning building in this country—that is, I take it, of the 
sfciuue law. I think codi fication is a dream which every¬ 
body in the Local Government Board has dreamed for 
fifty year*, and the time may come when that dream 
will he true, but the fundamental difficulty is in getting 
a measure of that kind through Far I Lament. If you have 
enough of the driving force of public opinion behind it, 
you can get it done; but if you have not. (He Whips will 
sayi w Let us do something which interests the House 
more/ 1 Even without Major Barnes's codification, we 
might, no doubt, get a certain number of minor and 
particular amendments, such as improvement in the 
law pf building lines. Everybody agrees that the pre¬ 
sent position in regard to building lines is ludicrous ; 
and if the major drawn does not come true, I hope to 
sec the minor dream come true which would put build¬ 
ing lines into a more rational position. Speaking of this 
bring* me to ihe distinction* which Mr. Hooper indi¬ 
cated, between building lines and lines for the width of 


streets. In our model hyc-laws since rgu we have 
drawn a clear distinction there ■ we have laid down a 
standard width of street, and said that, provided houses 
are set back to a certain extent, that stand aril may be re¬ 
duced. It is not an ideal method* because there are dif¬ 
ficulties about making it binding, and you cannot deal 
directly with the building line * but wc have done it to 
the hest of our ability, and that is in force in a number 
of districts. Later in the same scries* bye-law* will be 
found upon another matter to which Mr. Hooper (l 
think it was) referred that is, space about buildings to 
secure air; but. as the law stands* there is no power to 
make the bye-laws he desired requiring lighting for 
buildings. The Committee recommended that the law 
should be amended in that respect, and that, also* is a 
minor dream which I hope will come true. 

Two more points were raised, by Mr, Bcprles-Wood 
and Mr. Cubit t. The question of party walls is a nutter 
of I he general Saw iff property rather than of that side of 
law with which the Ministry are concerned ; it is 
not a matter of local government. In the London 
Building Act it is dealt with, because that was codifying 
a large number iff previous provisions which went back 
to the time of Richard 1 ; but. generally* it is a matter 
for tills Institute, in consultation with the Law Society 
and people of that kind, to urge on the Attorney- 
General a* a general amendment of the Law of Pro¬ 
perty. rather than a matter to be dealt with by the 
Ministry of Health. Mr. .Storks-Wood reminded the 
meeting, correctly, Thai when the Local Government 
Board were asked to interpret bye-law ? t they said ; 
M We have not the power to give authoritative deci¬ 
sions ; that can only be done by the Courts/* That is 
still the law, and still the practice. If we were to give an 
archticci who writes to us an opinion (and the same 
applies if a Local Authority writes to us}—if we gave an 
opinion ex parti, the case might still be taken into 
Court and It might be that we were wrong. To give an 
ex parte interpretation to either side would be improper. 
Our opinion might be embarrassing to the Court which 
had to decide the ease ; our giving it might i>c unfair to 
the other party„ and even to the party who sought it. 
There might be a legitimate grievance,' especially if the 
interpretation landed one of the parties in heavy ex¬ 
pense. But what I said in my paper was this (and it has 
been said on proper occasions for many years past} : 
“If you* the Local Authority, and you* the architect 
(or you, the private builder}* can agree what is the 
point at issue between you, and wish to put it to us, 
theni although mir decision ha* not the binding force 
of a decision in a Court of Law T still* knowing that you, 
as honourable men* will abide by our decision, as you 
have undertaken, we will tell you what the position is, 
For the assistance of both of you/' Mr, President, l 
thank you for the very' kind reception you have given 
me. 
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Correspondence 

THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


11 Stxm* Building*,, 

Limnin't hm t JF.C.2, 
so Dteemhtr tqzz* 


To tht Editor, Journal R.I.B.A*,— 

Dear Sir,— It was announced in the issue of our 
Journal of November 11 that the record of 14 The Code 
of Professional Conduct and Practice ** printed of laic 
years in the Kalenuar had been rescinded by the 
Council. No reasons were given for this act and, as 
the circumstance has been referred to in die public 
Press and has raised comment among our members! it 
was to be expected that some explanation would be 
offered by the Council or that someone would call 
attention to the amission, 

in the two issues of the JOURNAL that have appeared 
since the announcement was made l r however, hnd no 
reference to the matter. It would be no less than a 


calamity if a fully detailed explanation of she reasons 
moving the Council were not published, lor the 
implication is otherwise unavoidable that the Council* 
on behalf of its members, disapproves of and dissociates 
itself from the principles set forth in the hue record. 
This can, certainly, not lie the case* and I am sure that 
1 am expressing the positive desires of a large number 
of nur members and offending the susceptibilities of 
rone, in asking that the explanation should be made 
public. —Yours* faithfully, 

II. B + Crowell [f ]. 


SIR EDWIN COOPER [F,]. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute on Monday 
Right, On the motion of the President* 0 cordial vote of 
congratulation was passed to Sir Edwin t.'joper ,lf| }' iC 
Knighthood which has recently been conferred on him. 

Sir Edwin Cooper served his articles in Scarborough. 
For further experience he was for a short time with 
Mem nine and Rrierky* of York* and afterwards with 
Goldie, Child and Goldie p of London. fetuirungto^r- 
borough he mined in partnership the late John Ha 
—one of his former chiefs— and his fellow-pupil, the 
late Herbert Davis, as Hall, Cooper and Davis : Their 
first public success was ihe Scarborough Technical 
School, won in open competition with L. R. Wo tmon as 
assessor. Work soon after developed in the smith, arn 
Sir Edwin took up his quarters in London. In 1903 tie 
collaborated with S. B. RusaeU. amlsoerit important 
public works were successfully earned out. the clnet 
being Hull Guild Hall and Law Courts,Bursleoj t, " n 
Hall, Newcastle Royal Grammar School, aiid other 
schools and libraries. 


Sir Edwin commenced practice alone in 1910, carry¬ 
ing out much private work, and winning in open com¬ 
petition Marylebone Town Had in 1911. and the great 
building for the Port of Ixmdon Authority in the fol¬ 
low I ng year* Several important undertakings are now 
in hand : The College of Nursing at the rear of No. 2 
Cavendish Square, recently remodelled by him to house 
the Cowdray Club ; the School of Rio-Chemist ry for 
the University of Cambridge ; the Itanque Beige in 
Bishopggatc, E.C. ; business premises in St. Mary Axe 
for Spiller's Milling and Associated Industries, Ltd.; 
and 1 he Star and Garter Home at Richmond for the 
British Red Crass, which was designed by Sir Edwin, 
and for which he acts in an honorary capacity. When 
finished It will complete Sir Edwin’s services given 
to the country during the years of the war. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE, TOWN 
PLANNING, AND COMPLEMENTARY ARTS* 

T he Council of the Institute have approved in prin¬ 
ciple and referred to the Art Standing Committee Tor 
constructive consideration a proposal for the holding of 
an exhibition of architecture* town planning, and the 
following complementary arts :— 

1* Mural decorative painting. 

a. Sculpture and ornamental cam tig and casting, 

3. (a) Furniture and woodwork ; 

(A) Tapestries, weaving* and decorative hangings ; 
(47) Pottery and Ceramics , 

(d) Metal work; 

(r) Household utensil* and appliances* 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Nfav Director. 

Mr. George Drysdale, of Messrs. Stokes, Drysdale 
and Aylwin, has been appointed Director ot Archi¬ 
tecture at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Birmingham* This will email .Mr. Drysdalt s being in 
Birmingham on two day* each week. 

MR, ALFRED COX [F.j. 

Mr. Alfred Cox* Fellow, of the firm of Messrs. 
Willimw and Cox t of 34 Henrietta Street, Co vent 
Garden, writes to say that some con fusion has arisen 
e Enough the announcement in the JOURNAL of g De¬ 
cember. page 92, that Mr, Alfred Arthur Cox had 
ceased to be a Fellow of the Institute. The >1 mi hint y 
of the two names has made such a mistake possible, 
but it ts hoped that, having been pointed nut, it may 
not occur again* 

REINSTATED MEMBER. 

Mr. 11 at old Burleigh has been reinstated as an Associate. 

J 5J 
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Notice 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

REGISTRATION, 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday^ 29 Ja/tuaty t „ at 5 p.m. t for the purpose 
of considering the.follow mg Draft Hill for the Registration of Architects, which has been prepared 
by the Registration Committee and approved by the Council. 

ARCHITECTS {REG(STATION). 

ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. 


Section 


Preamble. 

Short title .. . + .. .. 

Interpretation 

Unregistered persona nm to pruciisr 
Cojiirtrtution of the Board 
Council may hold examirtaikm* 
Appointment of Regtatror and officers 
Coundl to keep register 
Pm»ltB entitled to rcjd&tmiioit 

Kegiarrerion *. 

A* to the Tribunal # * 

Removal of names from register 
Amendment, etc.* of entries in register 
Rejparer 10 be published: 


1 

2 

23 


3 

3a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 


10 

1 1 


Section 

Seeking registration by M$e representation , . iz 
Prohibiting partnership between registered and 

tinregi^tered persons „. + * . .. 13 

Ure of name ” Architect," ere. * * , . . T 14 

Certain certificate* not to be given b> unregistered 

persons , T , . .. ■ * *. .« f j 

Unregistered persons not to recover charge* ib 

Fees under Act not to exceed expenses of execution 

tl^cfcof • * “■ f * n T w m m , [ ^ 

Further powers as to bye-taw* . . ,« . „ |g 

Service of notices hy pqai ,* . * to 

Surveyor* und Civil Engineers *. . _ . . ao 

Act not to apply to Naval Architects . * . „ zi 

Act to apply to England, Widen and Scotland 22 


A BILL 

TO PROVIDE FOR TOE REGISTRATION OF 
AND TO REGULATE TOE QUALIFICATIONS OF ARCHITECTS. 

Whereas it is expedient that persons requiring professional aid in Architecture should be enabled to 
distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners; and whereas Architecture is of public importance* 
ami it is in the public interest U* prevent untrained and incompetent persons* styling ihemsdves Archi¬ 
tects, from imposing upon the community to its material lus? and detriment. 

Re Therefore Enacted and be it Enacted by the King s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the 
advice ami consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ami Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled and by the authority of the same as follows (that is to say] 

Short Title. Council for the purpose of ererettirtg the power* <?f 

ihr Council under ihk Act. 

“ The Retard M means the Iike of persanu referred to in 
CUurt 3, 

,k The Tribunal ” meant the Tribunal to be ecuisti lured 
ft & provided by this Act. 

"The Royal Charter " means the Roywi Charter nr 
letters Patent of His hie Majesty" King William 
he Fourth p und of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
by which the institute was i&eofporat&d and the 
supplements! Cfarter of Hist ut K 
Edward the Seventh of iqd-jj, 

" The Allied Societies " menn those Societies allied to 
the Institute in accordance with the By e-Laws 
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1. This Act may be cited us ihe Architect* (Rcgt stra- 
lion) Act, 1923. 

[ntrrprtt&iion, 

l . In this Alt unless the context otherwise ret[uires (he 
following expressions shall have the meaning itfritfncd to 
ihcm (that is to say} ::— 

*' The Institute + * mean* the Royal Institute of British 
Ardu^dt. 

H The Co until Hl means the Council of the Institute or 
smy Committee <i| the Council appointed by the 
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Unregistered Persons not to Practise, 

2a. Except m stated in Section 5 (i) N no person shall 
practise * as an Architect in Great Britain under the style 
lit ^ Architect 11 or under arty style containing the words 
M Architect/ 1 " Architecture/' qr 11 Architectural FN unless 
he is si Registered Architect under the provisions of this 
Act. Companies shall not he permitted to practise unless 
all their members are registered Architects. 

CartftiiujioTt of the Board, 

j- The Hoard which shall be appointed immediately after 
the passing of this Act shall consist of die following (that 
is to say) :— 

A person nominated by the Privy CuUndL 
11 ih 1. Bowd of Trade, 

« h. „ Board of Education r 

The President and fourteen member of the Council 
nominated from lime to time hy the Council of the 
Institute. 

The President nnd two member* of the Council of the 
Society of Architects being Architects nominated by 
the President trf that CouncIL 
The President or a member of the Council nf the Incor¬ 
poration of Architects in Scotland being mi Architect 
nominated by the President of that Council, 

Eight persons being Architects nominated by a Con- 
fonence of Presidents of the Allied Societies of the 
Institute. 

A person being an Architect nominated by the President 
of the Architecture! Association of London. 

A person being an Architect nominated by the President 
of ihe Royal Academy. 

Ten members of the Hoard of Architectural Fiucatim 
of the Hoyol Institute of British .Architects, nomi¬ 
nated by the Board of Architectural Eduealion. 

A person nominated in rotation by the Governing Body 
of each University in the United Kingdom possessing 
a Recognised School of Architecture, the order of 
rotation being bused upon the duse of the foundation 
of such School and subsequently by such machinery 
a* the Hoard uhaJI set up. The total number not to 
exceed five. 

The appointments to be made annually, members to be 
eligible for re-election. 

Where t he word Architect occurs in this Clause if shall 
mean a practising Architect. 

Council may hohi Examinations. 
ta. After considering the advice of the llourd mentioned 
in Section 3 of thi* Act mid also subject to the provisions 
of this Act the Council shall from time to time fix the 
<4 o*l bi rat ions for and hold examinations for the purpose of 
enabling persons to quality for rrgktriJtion under this All 
and the Council may subject as librettid fix and take such 
fee* ils the Council shall tonus tier to hr reasonable for 
candidates for ony such c&fcamiattion and such annual 
registration fees as the Council thill consider to Ik re ason- 

* Parliamentary draftsman fo be jinked whether she word 
; practise " is inificiendy tornpnthm^s* 


ahk qnd the Council may provide that such dturves »r 
diplomas of Corporations or bodies fother tlmn the Insti¬ 
tute) as the Council may by rcgtiluciuns determine sluiJl 
subject to such regulations bv wholly or in part a qualifica¬ 
tion for registration under this Act. 


Appuintmtnt of Hapslrar t>wi Offittn, 

4. The Council shall at a meeting to I* held within 
three months after the passing of this Act appoint a Regis- 
trur and the Council shall also front time to time appoint 
Audi clerks and servants as shall be necessary for the pur- 
fK»e of this Act and may assign to such Registrar and 
clerks and servants such duties a, the Council shall con¬ 
sider desirable for ibe purposes of thi. Act (including 
duties in relation to the E rihunal) and every person un 
appointed shall lie removable at the pleasure oft he Council 
and shall l>e paid hy und receive from the Council such 
salary emoluments and benefits as the Council shall think 

fit. * 

Council to kttp ftegiiter, 

5, It shall be the duty of the Council m keep a register 
to be called " Tht* Register of Architects "and to cause to 
be entered therein the name and address together with 
such other professional qualifications or particular as the 
Council may require of every person whom this Act shall 
declare 1* to be registered therein or who shall be emitted 
to be registered the rein under the provision* of this Act 
and to cause to be erased therefrom the names of all regis¬ 
tered persons who shall have died or mnv names which the 
Council may in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
decide should be erak'd thcrefront imd from time 10 time 
to cause any necessary alterations to be made therein of the 
addn-fts.es or qualification of the persons registered therein 
under thw Act. Application lor registration 1 hoi I lie re¬ 
newed annually to enable ibe register [o be correctly kept. 

Persons Entitled to Registration. 

(i) The following persona bang British subjects *hall 
subject 10 the approval of the Tribunal or, when it c*mc% 
to estei pof the Council be dlthtad to be registered in the 
register (that is fo say) : — 

{A) AM persons who on? in IJ bona fide M practice ns 
Architects at the time of die passing a( ihi§ Act or 
who have been in “ liona fide 1 practice at any time 
wuhin five years previous io the pasamg of this Act. 

(B) All pennons who have been ,4 Itona fide rp archicec- 
tural fifthtm tl for a period of five veor* previous lo 
the passing of ibia Act, 

(C) Every person who shall within three years from iht 
pausing of thi* Act apply to iht Council 10 be rerts- 
tered and who shall satisfy the Tribunal that for the 
pen.xJ of five yt ura next before the pasting thereof and 
thence up IQ the iitne of hi* applying to be registered 
he has (excupl during such tunc {if anv) q* he mas- 
have been serving in the Force* of the Crown or en¬ 
gaged on naiiunal service) either been contimnm^W 
(providing he satisfies the Tribunal) 

(i) In part in pniLiice on his own account as an 
Architect and in other part in a responsible position 
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as a Jl bona fide hh architectural assistant 10 an 
architect i or - , M 

hi] In a responsible position as a hfc bcma ode 
architect's assistant to an architect* 

(D) Subject to the intentions of this Act every person 
being a British subject who may hereafter he de¬ 
clared by the Tribunal* or, when it ceases to exist, by 
the Council to be entitled to be registered in the 
register. 

(Vj Subject to the provisions of this Act the Council shall 
forthwith cause to be entered in the register the name regu¬ 
lar business address and quolificotions or principal quali¬ 
fication or qualifications of every person who is a corporate 
Member or Licentiate or who shat! hereafter become a 
corporate Member of the Institute or w ho is entitled to be 
registered therein under the provisiona of tbb Act or who 

a\\ be hereafter declared by the Council to be entitled to 
be registered in the register. 

Registration. 

b, ft) Any person (other than a corporate Member or 
Licentiate of the Institute) who i* entitled to be and who 
seeks to be registered under this Act shall give m the 
Council all such information as to his name regular busi¬ 
ness address, character nnd qualifications which the Council 
may requ ire for entry' in the register, and shall before he is 
registered (unless he be a person having paid fees on m 3- 
nuWoti as a corporate Member of the Institute) pay to the 
Council such annual or other fee as the Council may from 
time to time determine to be reasonable. 

( 2 ) Any person being in the register shall notify the 
Council of any chance in the regular business address of 
such person &a appearing in the rtgisitcr. 

,|i fa the Tribunal. 

y. (i> For the purpose of dealing w ith applications for 
registration under this Act by any nf the per^or^ sped tied 
in Section $ of this Act there shall he a Tribunal which 
shall have power to reject any application consisting of the 
following (that is to t»y) 

A person nominated by the Privy Council 

A person n ami nated by the Board of Trade. 

A person nominated by the Board of Education. 

The President =md ten Membtra of the Council Tiunsi- 
naied from lime to time by the Council of the Inti¬ 
tule. 

Four nu mbers of the Board nf Architectural Education 
of the Institute nominated by the Coltndl of the Instre 
tulre 

The President and two Members of the Council of the 
Society Architects Humiliated hy the President of 
that Society, the perjusns lobe Architects, 

The HjKrident or *1 Member of the Council of the Incor¬ 
poration of Architect* in Scotland nomiiuted by die 
President of tliat Corporation, the person to be an 
Architect. 

Four persons being Architects nominated by a confer¬ 
ence of Presidents of the Allied Societies. 

Where the word Architect occura in the above Clause 
it shall mean a practising Architect. 
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(z) For tlte purpose only of hcaring'any application for 
registration by a member of a society 0 f association of archi ¬ 
tects existing at the passing of thif. Act and not being any 
Institution herein before in this section mentioned the Pre¬ 
sident of or a person nominated by the President of such 
iodety or association being an architect shall be an addi¬ 
tional and temporary member of the Tribunal. 

) The Council shall within two months after the pass¬ 
ing of this Act request the Privy. Council the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Education, the Presidents of the 
Sodtty oi Architects, the Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland and a Conference of President* of the Allkd 
Societies to appoint the members of the Tribunal w hom 
they are entitled to appoint under this Act and the Council 
shall from time to time as occasion may require cause the 
President nf any other society nr association of architects 
who may be entitled to act ns or to appoint a member of 
the Tribunal for the consideration of any particular 
application to be requested to so act or to appoint and 
the Council shall take any other steps which they may 
consider desirable to secure the formation of the Tribunal 
as »oti us may be after the passing of this Act. 

( 4 ) It shall he the duty of the Council to summon the 
members of the Tribunal a* occasion may require and 
to refer to them all applications for registration under 
paragraphs (B) and (C> of Sub-section ( 1 ) of the Section 5 
of this Act. 

The Council shall cause any entries to be made in the 
register which may be necessary to give effect to any dcri- 
riores of the Tribund or any such application. 

( 5 ) The Tribunal shall charge such fees m may be 
necessary to cover tin*expense of its work [see Section 17 ]. 

( 6 ) Any member of the Tribunal may be removed there¬ 
from by the body or person appointing such member 
thereon and any *uch body or person may appoint another 
member of the 'Tribunal in the place of any member ap¬ 
pointed by them or him vriio muy die h resign ur cease frmn 
anv nther cause to be h member of the l ribLuiat. 

Ei^hr memberH of the Tribunal shall constitute ?i 
quorum And may act notwithstanding any neglect or 
failure to appoint any nihtir member or member* of or 
any vacancy on the 'Tribunal and ihe decision of the Tri¬ 
bunal on any application referred to them under this Act 
shall be final and conclusive ant! thai notwithstanding any 
infomiaUty or defect in the appointment nf any of lie 
member* of the Tribunal 

yl) The Tribunal may regulate their own procedure 
anil proper record h shall be kept of the proceeding of the 
Tribunal. 

( 8 a'i Four years after the passing uf this Act the Tri¬ 
bunal shall be wound up and its power* cease. 

Rfiitma! af Somes from Register* 

g t The Council ahull nut permit ihc name of any person 
who has been corivicted of felony to tic entered in the 
register and ^holl cause to be struck off the register the 
ci a me of any registered person who shall he convicted of 
felony * and the Count il muy refuse- te> allow the registra- 

* The Parliamentary drat M man to advise on the cncllts:ori 
of k * mLwltniciin^ur 
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Hoti of any person or may cause to be struck off the 
register the name of any registered person who shall after 
&ut enquiry be judged by the Council tn have been guilty 
of grave professional misconducts. 'Ihc Council may also 
cause to be removed from the register the name of any 
person who lias been declared by & competent Court to be 
d lunatic. 

0. The Council shall have power to suspend any person 
from the register for any stated time or to reins talc any 
person who has been removed from the register- 

Amettdtnent. Wc, of Entries in Register. 

to. If it shall be proved to the satis faction of the Council 
that any entry in the register has been incorrectly or 
fraudulently made the Council may cause the mm to be 
amended or erased from the regia ter. 

RfgiiU'r lo be Published. 

1 t. The Council shall in every- year cau*e to be printed* 
published for sale and sold under the direction of the 
Council a correct copy of the register setting forth the 
names of the persons registered therein in alphabetical 
order according in the surnames with their respective 
regular business address and any copy of such register 
certified by order of the Council by die Registraf by 
some other officer of the Conned duly authorised in that 
behalf to be n correct copy shall lx prtmn facte evidence 
that any person named therein is registered according to 
the provisions of this Act and the absence of the name of 
any person from such copy shall lx evidence until the 
contrary be made 10 appear that such person is not regis¬ 
tered under this Act, 

Setting Registration by false Representation* 

t2„ If anv person shall wilfully procure or iit tempt to 
prooirf himself to be registered under this Act by making 
or producing or earning to be made or produced any false 
or fraudulent representation or declaration either verbally 
or iTi writing the person >■> offending and every person 
aiding ur -listing him therein shall be liable on summary 
conviction thereof to a penalty not exceeding laity pounds, 
ami to be liable so be struck off the register. 

Prohibiting Partnership hettcern Registered and 
Unregistered Persons. 

a J r After the expiration of msc year from the P^hig of 
this Act no person who la regis lured thereunder shall pnso- 
tire m an Architect under the style of an Architect or ursik r 
any style containing the words 11 Architect, Archilee- 
ture/ 1 or “ Architectural M in partnership or as.-ocifliJon 
with or ;h an employ^ of any person who is not iu n 
teredp but this clause shall not apply * n ^ny registered 
architect who is or mav be in partnership w ith any person 
or per*™* following the profession of Surveyor or bugi- 
neer who is a member of The Surveyor*’ Institution, cm 
Institution of Civil Enffcte^ » 001 etigsi H ed in I fade 
and who is approv ed by the Board, 

Use of Name 11 Aeehitect ,r or ” Architoetmnt." 

14, From and after the aepirtrion of three year* Horn 
the passing of this Act any unregistered person or persons, 
association*;, or compajiies s who shall wilfully practice a* yn 


Architect under the style of " Architect " K or under any 
style containing the word* M Architect/ 1 " Architecture/ 1 
or 14 Architectural Ta shall be liable on summary-conviciion 
for each offence to a penalty- not exceeding fifty pounds 
lor a first offence and one hundred pounds for any nubsc- 
quent offence. 

Certain Certificates not to be Given by Unregistered Persons. 

15. After the expiration of three years from the passing 
of this Act no certificate required to be given by an Archi¬ 
tect in hi a professional capacity '.ha! I be valid units* the 
person giving the same is registered under this Act. 

Umegiitfrai Persons nut to Rti over Charges. 

16. After the expiration of three yeans from the passing 
of shis Act no person shall be entitled 10 recover any charge 
in any Court of Law for any professional services rendered 
ps an architect unless he m registered under this Act. 

Fcrs Under Act not In Exceed Expense! of Evrtiiffort 
Ttumf. 

17. The feca or charges charged and taken in respect of 
exnminatiofis held under thi* Act and in respect of entries 
on the register thereunder and the sale of copies of the 
register shall as fur jlh possible be not more than are 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Council in the execu¬ 
tion of this Act, 

Further Fencers as to Bye-fata. 

eh, The powers conferred upon the Institute by the 
Chartcri to make byc-tews and regulation* shall he 
deemed to enable the Institute eo make bye-laws and regu* 

1 aliens for tin better carry nig out nr for tacili Eating tbe 
purposes of ihi*. Act. 

Service of .V.-ffr^i by Post. 

uy Subject to the other pro via ions of thi* Act any notice 
or document required by or for the purpose* of this Act 
shall be sent by post and in proving such sending it shall 
be sufficient to prove that the Ieiter cxmtmnmg the notice 
or docLirnem was prepaid and properly addressed and put 
in the post and when sent to a person registered under this 
Act shall he deemed to he properly addressed if addressed 
m him according eo his address in the register, 

Snrwym and Civil Engineers. 

±0 Nothing in ihrt Act nhall be construed as prohibit¬ 
ing* iny pinion for the tinie being a professional vrtetnlxr 
cjf ihv Surveyors’ Institution or the Institution of Civil 
Engineers from pt/formin^ any function or exercising any 
power which if thiv Act find not been parsed he miuhi 
lawfully have performed or exercised fls a Surveyor nr an 
Engineer (tut the case may btfl, 

Xu ual Architects. 

21. Tin* Act shall not apply to Naval Architects. 

Ad fa Apply to Frightful, Wales and Scotland, 

22, Thu Act shall apply fo Enghmi, WaJet and Scot¬ 
land, 
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Obituary 

PHILIP HENRY TREE [FJ. 

By the quiet passing of Philip 'free the Institute 
has lost a member who lived for and loved his art, and 
who, in a practice all too small to do full justice to his 
capacities, left the impress of his artistic mind on all he 

did. 

His early training and experience were gained gome 
sixty year? ago in the offices of Mr, Thomas El worthy, 
of St, Lcoimds-On-Sea, and it was in Sussex and the 
adjoining counties that his work mostly lay. One of 
his early successes was in the competition for laying out 
the Bournemouth Gardens, when he gained the first 
premium. Fale, however k always a close companion, 
decreed that lie should not reap the reward of his 
merits* the work being carried out without his assist¬ 
ance. A few of his country houses were from time to 
time exhibited at the Royal Academy, among which 
were the Highlands Gardens, St* Leonards-Ofi-Sea. 

He was for many years a member of the Sussex 
Archxological Society k and later of the London Society 
and one of his chief delights was to ramble with a 
friend through the countryside seeking little-known 
examples of old w ork. His interest in modern architec¬ 
ture was equally great* and he would wander far to see 
recently erected buildings, 

A slight chill contracted during a period of overwork 
brought a speedy and peaceful end on 5 December 
and on the qth a few of his more intimate friends and 
colleagues gathered at Sh MartinVin~the-Fields to pay 
their tribute of love. Ahthur Crow. 

Mr. H, Atiitcii Hid! iJm referred to Mr. Tree’s death in the 
lust itstae of die Journal* p. 119, 

Competitions 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE COMPE¬ 
TITION* GENEVA, 

The President at the Royal Institute of British 
Architect* ha* nominated Mr. Edward P, Warren p 
t'.S.A. [F.] as the British member of the Jury in 
connection with the above Competition. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS PAVILION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr, E. Guy Pawbci\ F.S*A„ 
[F.]* as Assessor in the above Competition. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE ENGINEER. 

A Paper on n The Relation* between the Architect and 
the Engineer" will lie read by Mr. W, J. II. larvcrton 
at the Institution of Structiimj Engineers (39O Vauxhall 
Bridge Road), on Thursday T 25 January 1923* at 7.3a, 
Members of the R.I.B.A. arc invited 10 be present. 

I fro 


Legal 

CLAIM FOR FEES, 

In the King's Bench Division on November 16 Mr. 
Justice RaiLltachc heard an action brought by Mr. Robert 
John Thomson, architect, of Hill Road, Wimbledon, 
against Gwynncs Engineering Co. t Ltd. p and Gwynnes 
Ltd.* in which the plaintiff sought to recover *665 in 
respect of fees for work done. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas,. K.C., and Mr, K, Preedy appeared 
for the plaintiff. Mr, A. Baker represented the fim 
defendants and xMr.Croom Johnson the second defendants. 

Mr. Thomas said the plaintiff was a well-known archi¬ 
tect and F.R.EB.A,* and had hod considerable experience 
in industrial construction. On 1 1 February, 1020* 
Owynne*. Ltd., approached him and an interview took 
place, when instructions were given to him to do certain 
work upon a site they had acquired at Hammersmith for a 
motor-car factory. The plaintiff did certain work and had 
no notification of any change in the company. October 
came 2nd the defendants said they were not going on with 
the work- The plaint iff aent in a modified list of his fees 
and the defendants, sent a cheque for 100 guineas in full 
discharge of his services. Plaint iff accepted it an account, 
hut hU claim w as altogether for £770 and he now sought to 
recover the balance of £(£5 . This, Counsel understood k 
wtLs scarcely a quarter of what the plaintiff would have 
been entitled to under the scale of the Institute. 

His Lordship : Why will not the defendants pay ? 

Mr, Thomas : One defendant tries 1.0 push it on to the 
other. The second company, he thought, had sold its 
assets to the first, 

Mr. Groom Johnson ^iid the issue would lie whether at 
an interview <m 3 March bin client* gave instructions That 
the plaintiff should then and there prepare plans for the 
complete scheme nr whether they gave insiruL-tions that he 
should prepare plans for a £30,000 scheme. The question 
wan how much Gwynne*. Ltd., had to pay., having regard 
to the immictions given and whether the charge were 
reasonable. 

Mr. Thomson. giving evidence, said lie hud an interview 
on 17 February with Mr. Connell, the defendants* general 
manager* when the latter told him w hat was proposed and 
witness visited the site at Hammersmith. On 3 March he 
called on Mr, Cannell, who told liim they would not be 
able m spend so large a sum at once as the amount they had 
proposed :md they would have to do it in iectkra, and he 
nietiiioned that £30,000 would be the utmost they could 
spend ;i! the time. After the discussion witness was told 
to prepare the whole scheme, a portion of which could be 
vamp'd out at 0 small cost and the rest as they were in a 
position 10 do it. He prepared a scheme fur the whole site 
and submitted plans to Mr, Canned, The latter gave .* 
gemcml approval and left the matter for w itness 10 proceed 
with. He also not out drainage plans and saw the borough 
surveyor upon them. Afterwards Mr, Connell said it v™ 
decided lo go on with a single-storey building and ai his 
instructions witness got nut drawings, specification* and 
quantities for the building He also entered into the 
necessary arrangements with (he adjoining building owners 
and submitted the plans to the London County Council 
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and obtained their consent, Later, the defendants in- 
formed him they had decided mot to go on at all. 

Mr, Thomas : Arc your charges scale charges or not ?— 
Below, 

Cross-examined by Mr, Croflm Johnson, witness said he 
did not chink the cost wsa mentioned at the interview on 
17 February. He did not inomernber Mr. Canndi saying 
they hod made a rough estimate of the cubical content of 
the buddings they proposed to put up and the cost was to 
he roughly £30,000. 

Counsel: I suggest you went away to look at it in the 
light of a little sketch plan ?—Yea, 

At the interview on 3 March I suggest there was a 
discussion between you and Mr, Canned m to what could 
he done for not exceeding £30,000 ?—-Yes* 

.And that nothing wan decided as to going forward with 
any scheme either for £30,000 or for the other figure* 
£94^000 ?—Yes. The factory was to occupy the whole 
site and 1 was to get out the complete scheme. 

Mr. Canned gave you no instructions to prepare any 
drawingsfdranything more than a £30,000 building?“No. 

He also told you the maximum he proposed to spend 
then was £10,000 to £15,000 ?—I have no recollection of 
it. 

Your fees are worked out having regard to the scheme 
far which you prepared the plans ?—Yes. 

Did you tell Mr. Cannell on 19 March, 19*0, that the 
sketch design you produced then would involve the com¬ 
pany in an expenditure of £100,000 ?—No, Mr, Canndi 
had previously given me to understand that if the scheme 
was larger than they could afford they would go on with a 
section of it which would not cost more than £30,000. 

You know GWynnes, Ltd., have a dmi t te d throughout 
that they gave you instructions to do what was necessary to 
place orders for the steelwork and that they arc liable to 
you fur that l —Yes. 

Did you ever prepare detailed working drawing* of the 
£94,000 scheme ?—-No. 

Did you for the small building—the stores building ?-— 

Yet. 

As far as the main building was concerned we never got 
out of the very early stages ?-—Yes* I designed the 
building. 

That is a very curly stage ?—It is the first 

You know none of these building* were ever put up and 
nothing further was done ?—Ye*. 

Did you know from October, 1920, onwards that the 
building*, were not going to l*e proceeded with ? I 
concluded in 

~VhQ Judge asked Mr. Cretan Johnson with whom he 
said the contract was made. Counsel replied that it was 
G Wynnes, Ltd,, the other company nor having been formed 

Plaintiffs further cross-examined, said be arid his 
assistants wt re working on this scheme from. 3 March until 
the plans were deposited with the L.C*C, at the end of 
Moy 

Mr, Douglas Scott* architect and surveyor, of Bedford 
Row* I .ondon, member and secretary' ot the Practice 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
said he had seen the plans, etc,, prepared by the plaintiff 
and the latter would have been entitled to charge £*i DI 5 
according to the scale. 


Mr. William Canned, giving evidence for the defence* 
said he was general manager of G wynnca „ Ltd* He al ways 
made it dear to Mr. Thomson that his company never 
intended to put up it building costing £96,000/ What 
they had in their minds was a sketch plan showing what 
the cost would bc r Then* when they found the cost erf 
what was proposed would be £30,000 that was an end of it 
and all the defendants thought about afterwards was a 
small stores building, 1 It never gave Mr. Thomson 
inis [.ructions to go 10 the L+C.C. except in the early stages 
for the purpose of getting information. 

The hearing was adjourned and resumed on Friday. 

Hia Lordship then conferred privately with Counsel on 
both sides, as a result of which Mr. Cirom Johnson* for 
GWynnes* Ltd., ssaid his clients never had any desert to do 
anything that was not (pita fair and equitable and in view 
of the opinion of hi* lordship had formed he (CocBUcj) 
would not wish io resist it. 

His Lordship said that wain very satufacioryconduuon 
to n dispute between two perfectly honourable gentlemen 
and be thought there had undoubtedly been 0 misunder¬ 
standing upon one side or the other. He would give 
judgment for the plaint iff against G Wynnes, Ltd.* for 
£750* less the £105 paid on account—£643— with costs. 

This wtport is published at the request of the Practice 
Standing Committee Jnr the information of Members 0 / the 
Institute. 

Examinations 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 

ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 

Itniruttioni to Candidates. 

I- The drawing** which should preferably be an Uniform 
sheet* of paper of Hflt In* than Imperial Hrze, mutt bfl pen* 10 
the Secretary of the Board of Ardutectiml Education, Royal 
Institute of ftrithh Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W, t an nr 
before the dates specified below, 

2. Esth set of drawings mi^i be signed by ihe amber, a™ 
ms jt iJ- NAMr and address, and the name of the school, if iiny, 
in which the drawings have bees prepared, must be attached 
Thereto. 

3. All defiant, whether done in a school ot not, must be 
4 Lconi panied by a tie; I lira (nm fitun the Student that the design 
it his own work and that the drawing* have been wholly ex¬ 
ecuted by him. In ihe preparation of the drdgtt the Student 
may profit by advice, 

4. Drawings for * object* {a) are to have the shadow* pro¬ 
jected It an anjdt of 43° in Sine,monochrome,or colour. Draw¬ 
ings in subject* (A) are to be finished «* working drawings. 
Lettering on all drawing* must be of a clear scholarly, and Un¬ 
affected character. 

Subjrci LXV1L 

(o> A CnvfftED Wav pitwhn Two Govnra.viENT Build- 
nfW- Thi» covered w ay connect* t he first fihora of tw o Gos^m- 
mtnt office building? and spans a semi -private roadway which 
separate* these building*. 

Its face would be net bock 15-20 feet ffom the line of the 
main fiendc* afAne buildings which are of the same architec¬ 
tural character. The Covered Way will provide a corridor with 
an Lntanud width of £ fees. 

The distance between buildings El go feet. A ptvemcm for 
foot passenger* trm^i he left on each side of the roadway, 
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The height from pavement level to tint floor level oi the 
building* h i-S feet. 

BriTuingi j I-inch bade* Half-plan at cornior ItveL Half- 

plan at ground-floor level. Elevation and cross section. 

(A) Working drawingi including I-inch scale section and 
elevation of ANY PREVIOUSLY APPROVED DESIGN; 

the approved design to I to submitted together with the new 
working dnndii^ L 

Swhpct LX VIII* 

Iff) Design for a SfA^tJt: HOtaR WITH Gahage. The area of 
land ro lx? coveted by building* not to exceed i.yoo feet Mipcr. 
The accommodation to tie provided cm two floors. 

Bfiwifm : Two plans,, four tlermioni and one section to 

l-tndi scale- 

(A) Working drawing*, including i-inch scale section and 

elevation <d aNY PREVIOUSLY APPROVED DESIGN; 

the approved design to he submitted together with the new 
working drawing*. 

Suhjtri LXL V. 

ta) Dehick fob a School Lmzum. The Library h to be a 
double cube* measuring 55 feet by 27 feet 6 inches by 17 feel 
6 inches. it w competed to the other echoed buiLriitpfti by a 
covered way or dorter One entrance will be From the cloinet\ 
and -mother from the playing fields. The njrtf NgemenEs of the 
faiok-cusct are To be iho^Vn. A gdltery, Tvilh convenient acce*# 
therein. i* Iff run right round the room. 

Brimingt i Two plans, two devabom, and two **cricm» ID 
l-inch stride. 

|A> Wo rki n g draw-imp to 1 -inch *c*Je of d**tgn Subject No. 
LXV 1 I (n) (A Covered Way eft when Two Government 
B uiLOlwis), if thn design Jia been approved. The drMtgn to 
be submitted tftgitlwrr with the new working drawing*. 

Sub} c i LXX 

{ffi An Ahcititei'Tjthai. Treatment at Tim Heap at a 
Lakh a era* piece of ornarnenia] water forming a Isike, suth 
ns the Serpentine in Hyde Ptirk, it supplied with water from a 
source situated atone end of the lake- 

It in- desired eo treat .1 portion of Lhc ground adjoining the 
lake^ edge in a decaralilc manner, to include *ome feature 
i^mboliH ng the supply of water to the lake. 

The m*‘A Available U too feet by iM feel, loo feet being the 
frontage tea the lake. 

Draftings ; PLn at ^ 4 ncb. Main architectural feature* sit 
i-inch. Details at |-Lm;h 

(ft) Working drawing* of Design No. LXVJIl (<a) {StAflipr 
Hmsp). provided that the design has hern approved , 

The drawings submitted under (<a) 10 be sulnnitted together 
with U new ground-floor plan showing drutth, ntie action and 
one elevation alt io j-mch *c%lc. 

Suhjtfi LX XL 

(ff) A Cmwtacr Chapul to m»t tio people. 

Provide for Hi Ml pie porch, easy acres* for carnage^ Atilidl 
vmruiv ami betl- 

Drrttcinfj : bindl scale. Ground plan, wil, Wr^t and 
litmilt elevntionfi, tongitudiruil jnd cro*s section*. 

(6) Working drawing* of Design Subject No, LXtX (A 
School Library) Tfe detipi for the School Library may, 
after it has been approved, be rMUbiillted w-lh the addition 
of one 1-indi wade dmtion and two |-inch sedes linishrd a* 
working drawing*. 

The scctkm to show the Iwok'SISe fittings. 

Subjrrt LXXIL 

fa) IYa lUn'Z r IN A pTJKOC EMtK, o»nh^ting of Cl tea-room 
With Open loggia on threr nr four Sides. kitchen, utikeS, and 
retiring room* for bo|h*cK«- The tra-toom arid loggia tnggfhcr 
ACOODimodlle ^50 people ut 1 mall tabic*. 
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The arrangement of the kitchen equipment is to be shown on 
the plan. Only lighi refreshments are to be served, G» > w.uer 
and electricity nre laid cm. Provisions should be made for the 
washing and storage of crockery, glass, etc. 

DrmeingM . L |-inch scale. G roun d plan F roof plan, one ele vh - 
lion, one section. 

(A) Working drawing’ for Design No. LXX (An ARCH!- 
ITjCTEJHA t- TftaATMESt AT THE HilfD OF A U^KEl, provided the 
uesjgft haa beefi approved. The working drawing* ate to be Iff 
l-inch Hcde,aml are t& te Mibnutted together with the approved 
design. 

Daift for Submittivn of Beiigns in iijij. 

Suhj. LXVII gSthFcb, Subj.LXVIII.. 30th Apr. 
„ LXIX. .. 301 h June ., LXX. .. pit Aug, 

n LXXL ** 3m Oct, „ LXXIL IH 31st Dec, 


THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

The Special War Examination (for Student! whose? 
studies had been interrupred by the war) wait held in 
Loivdun. Liverpool und Leeds, from 11 to 14 Decem¬ 
ber fqzi Of the 107 candidates admitted, 41 passed, 
and 156 failed w satisfy the cXEunincro, 

The successful candidates are as follow! :— 


Barton l Fbascih Jaaifn, 3 Sonny hill, Bruton, Somerset. 
Bennett ■ Frank Kehmh, 3a Bedford Place, Will. 

Bi.-vck : Kunnkth Eabttv, 6i Hornby Lint-, Highg^fe, N.ft. 
Bl.aen : Robert, 144 Si. Vincent Street, 

BRwgoHJi- SiANixv Victor p M,C., 43 Endvmion Road, 
Brixton ilill. SAV.i. 

lifl I nnwATm:: .PffitBICIC LAWUffT, til LigljTwwHk Htil, Wadcy 
Wood*. llirtnrnghiUn. 

ItaECGfi; RlCHARti WAROp i+ Rothsiiy,'' SVilbraham Kujd p Alex¬ 
andra Park, Manchester, 

Bitthv i CtttBra. 137 Beede-i Road t I^owcstofr. 
i [_ABK : [Ienrv Stanley, 27 Wolvcnmt Road, Snmmare 
Middlesex. 

fa i r ; l Iitillu Ahtirr. M C.. The .Architectural Association. 
Bedford Squnr*\ W.C.i , 

t. Finvmu . Alan, FJ.^mgtrm Lidge Hodlrigh Road, Ipswich. 
Suffolk. 

Goliwis ‘ \V|l.l.iAN| Jean TitE 0 f 5 OHE f Golf Links Cottage, 
Pen u%yl vania, Exeter, Devon. 

Haim Warns u I I IIIAHV. 7 South held Rn-id.Cdtham, HtL- toh 
HiccrNRDff : Frank, c.o Imperial War Grave* Crjmmmirjn. 

Luiguenesse, St. Oihlt, pi--ilc-l'alai*. France, 

Howard: Georg*- Gerard. 12 Rockdove Gardens. Toller™, 

CpIsHIPW, 

Hrr-T : Sl-'ENCEH Ghky WAffliLET, zq Chriitdiurch Avenue 
Brondrsbury, N AVA 

in 'an Roland, AnveSl, Sylwi Gicrcleris Souih, Cnig- 
V-don „ IJundudno. 

King; Wiu.iam, H Mimh lirnad Wilmington, Nonhwleh 
Cheshire. 

Liscia rv Oai J \Viu.iam p “ Krhlw. Gratwicke Road 

Worthing^ Sussex 

^IcKay : Jons Sirbald, rz George Btwri. EV=th Swthmd 

\t U>-HAI r. ; l HANi i> V I! 1 r.VM, ifis Redding Lane, | fall Green 

nr- Birtiiinghiim. 


Mi r : Ci-IITinHti vo„ i 4 Umbourne Road, Seven Kincn 

Essex. * ' 

Moktiw: llw f-o Arehitrcturnl Associ.iion, 

35 Bedford Square, \\ ,C. 1 „ 

\01rc1 im : Vn-rju fl IJ DpvontlnTe FUmd. Motulcv Hill 

LiverpooL 1 * 

Ni Sff : Jmts I'HirT. .ji Cimp Strwi, Unnighl^m, M flnc h«t cr 
P^.tn iv N„«yM.llntt- A LW. M.C.. „ Spring 
ity, Lwa 1 !, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Pi-ctdr : Aimix-H Robert Dalkzl, Bruton, Samcnei, 

Pope ; Frank Kmifr ft i ., BI«tdon r nr, Weitoii-iupcr’Mixo. 

Rautdeid : TmronoHR RtiUS au>. “ Milliard,* 1 Lmleham, nr, 
FxinouttI# 

Robett9 : Charlie HtNftY, 4 ^a Marlborough Hill, Si. John'* 
Wood, NAV, 

Simms : Hejxbept GeohoE, Victoria Ru.id. NAV.i. 

SlMfSQS ; Si UNIX 35 Bedford Square, W.C.I* 

SMrni: Irwin Geowje. The Pantile*. Sudhury, Middlesex. 

STikRKTT : John Epwui, 21 K enil worth Avenue* Walikumtow 
E 17 . 

Stott r Thomas, 16 Marque** Rood, Du»nlmry P N.i* 

Svhccke : Edgar John, Lime Walk, Litticovrr, Derby, 

Warlr : Bernard Geoffrey, 15 BeicK Road* SpnrkhiTL Bir- 
mi ogham. 

Webber : Ernest Berry* £■ New* Square, Lincoln's too, W.Gd. 

Williams : John GArlton, 50 Dovcv Rood* Moseley, Bir- 
minghniii. 

Wort : William Sidney* 4 All Sainis*Place. Slamford, line*. 

Wright : Altc Thomas, 41 Havelock Road, Norwich, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 5 March 1923. 

The following Bpplidationa for election have been 
received* Norice of &ny objection nr other eummunica- 
lion respecting the candidates must be arm 10 the Secre¬ 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday* 
5 February 1913 . 


AS FELLOWS (4?< 

Kenyon: Arthur William 1 - 4 , 1907 ], 22 Surrey Street, 
Strand, W r C.£ ; 4?A Riisvdl Read, Kenfiiugton, W.14. 

RoUEKr^oN : Andhew M. iSyjL * 7 # St* Vincent Streer, 
Glasgow ; isJ Woodstock Avenue, S&RwUnd*, ClasKow. 

Soisom : Louis Hmanni'l, Jeav Gly he Savojh ( aiicsan 
UF 0 -B,E. h SJV.D.G. IA 1913 ], Bine Ball Yard* *4 
Sl James's Street, SAV ,1 : 62 Hindside Lane* Welwyn 
Garden City r i 

Worn™ : George Ghey M. 1921] Blue Ball lard, 04 
Sr. Jjim** * Street, S.W-i. 


AS ASSOCI ATES (o). 

Dixon : CHAJtLJCS Guy (Special War Examination], C o Dr. 

W, IT. Qhcon, Vtreeniging, Transvaal, S, Africa. 
HaIWILL : Pitbvt Rendon. B^Ardl. (JjYerpOul) [Passed five 
ycLira 1 tuu™ at Liverpool University Skhool of ArefaHe®- 
hire—Exempted from Final Ewru nation after passing 
Exnminarion in Professional Fiacoce], i* GrofVHtor 
Pfcrk Randp Chester- 

Kjsorr i Alfred Stockhh [Special War Examination! , 10 
Greycoat Gardens, WesImmsIcT, S,W, 

Newham : Wn^iAMBi^AMiHTkiiEHralSpc^al B^aminatiofi]* 
g/o A^^ndution vf Transvaal Architects, Exploration 
Building*, Commis-iioner Street. Johannesburg, N Afns- 
0 WTN t GfcKFiav I^VLtNEi [Special Wat Examination], 
DocknaateFi H<ni*e, King George Dock, Hull* 

Silk r Girr WurmuiLi. [Special War Examination], 5 Prove** 
Road h thinipfieod, N.W-3- 

Stocks : CUFTOKti William BtfflNSfT [Sjf-ci&l War Examine 
tinn], dumber of Commerce Building, East London, 
S* Africa, j , 

Tajt : Aijked Alexandra [Special War EmniruuoviLSpc* 
Rona Building*. Ilich Sireet,, Graham*totvij p S, Africa* 
W 11 i ta m< ; Amort EtTNtrr [Special Exaniinari-M'iJ, tn Ru'f^els 
Street, Gisborne, New Zealand. 


Notices 

The Sixth General Mectinp (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1922-53 will be held on i\Ionday t 22 January 
1923, at S p T m r * f rt r the following purpotts :— 

To read the Minutes of the Genera! Meeting (Busi¬ 
ness) held on 8 January 1923 ; formally to admit mem¬ 
bers attending for the first lime since their election. 

To read the following Paper ; ** The London Diunly 
HalL ,r bv Mr, Ralph Knott [/’,] and Mr, W. E. Riley, 
R,B,A. [F.J. 

To read the Councils Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships, 1922-23, 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 
REGISTRATION, 

A Special General Meeting will he held on Monday, 
January, at 5 p,m, f for the purpose of considering 
the draft Registration Bill (see p, 156), 

Members' Column 

\femhfti. I.k e nsiaia , and Stud anti may insert armvuntemtnlt 
ami make knmm fhrrr nqmr^mrrtti m tfm tvlamn uitkout ch*ng* r 
Gommumtatiam must hr addressed td the Editor f and 5 c cirt&m - 
pamed by the ftdi mtm* and addrm. Where anunymity is dmred, 
box nuTTibm mil be girtn and mmrert ftirtFi&dtid, 

MESSRS. -VH 1 NNF.V, SON A AtSTEK HALL- 

Mh, Tiiqita* B. Whiskey h i- ^rrann^a a j^rtaicrHlMp with Str- 
H. Au^-ii H^L F.KI.B.A.. with hit ^n, Mt. H C. D. 
Wbkmry, *w\ the ruen= <d the firm will Ik; Wliinney, Stm & 
Awtmt H-ili- 

MESSRS E KEYNES PUHUlASE AND ROLAND WELCH, 

A PAiitfreaiinjrti^ betn between Hr. 3- Kevnc* Pur 

Cliuie, F.R.LHA , F.S I , »nd Mr RaUml Welch, A ft. LILA. The 
iiili? -if Ur* firm will 1^ R. K^vnrr* Fiiiclkii^e ^nit RoIalveI 

MV1 r.li. 4 lici 11 II ^rfi!E w’ - 1 1 liul j .- fc \Li i hi ■ V Se rrr S , W 2 (Td)?phtMla ; 

Uftyfalr 24ml 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

V1ej.h?i=. rosimiKEi Ma 1 Lc, Fl'.r< LILA . ho*- rruiuvrii th^ir 
office trim pi So. ioij, t^ren:] Sir*--!'! tr? No. i- d SEralhipt W.i + 

Mu ReakKT l.uwitv, A.R.I.B A , h-^ rhimisr.l hu athEr^- i to 
jj.St. St reel. S.W. ftc kpJit.it vs : Rcimt i^y i 

Mh t, tWui veniY, A R J FLA., tU 1 - removed his tdfirc |q 
H, Gray's IjIti S 4 |u,oi\ W.t .1 fTrlcfiltmu.' : i IkMiEHK fiojS ] 

roo>t to rjrr. 

I-Elluvt hn- 1 1 mi ■ L 2 t'■: p •-■!!, i j.-i in riav' Rin Squan U** 

-pTrLl'in^ l fa 1 ititles IndusOc cxtriE with Ertcplinnr to*, 
muntWy — Apply JLhxs z r m r z/o tbs SccnsUry R 4 B A , a^Cwdult 
Jitm-l, W r. 

PARTNERSHIPS, 

A FE.LUfpw wh.i SiJLSr Ucvotnt liiinv vv.. r% tu edoc=aEt»ual wotJc 
<lr«irL-i t o .L.^xijaif him sell ns cdltabcTftier f?i pxitrux with an 
Architect i-3 pntcUca, pr ^-MMyin tin- Hume 4 SvUkt. Apply Box 
I|? 53 , v/o Scoreury R.I.B A , ConduU Street, W.j . 

APPOINTMENTS, 

Jliiin Wltu AMf? So-KS, AnhltccU alul Surpcynra, Vfrtoria 
Ouunbefl, Dethy, have ;m E?fWtiins! l^ir a Ihomngto- ^luliftttS 
oiaiitanl, wht* *ji.»S tipTrleflcr , 4^« y> to 3^. TTt- ibnuhi 3 « : tsukk 
iirtd accuratr dfAiishljiu.m, detlffhcr, .uidabtc to tr.ski: 
ikptth^ md penpeeUvti. IU should also hav-r souekI lmlcdp yj 
OOfuUmctRin, arid he able Id tnalM brKV-scalo dclaitfi. 

ARdtiTKcruftAL As^n Br.ihtcil hy olrf^tahliihcd Hzm in 

Chln.i Wmi havr [|iE^Ufic.«tirfHi* anil .f wotlc rfl 

a 1 ami- v .i •- A'«. -date prcfciXW.t r 30 lo 3.3 v.rars I-jvr vi-.tis 4 
agrc*rn 11 i 1 Lib ml S.dary. ■ Apply B<-x ■. 5 .a, (. A« S- ■ 1irv 
Rll.B.A., -j Comlnil Street, w.i- 
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APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS¬ 
MAN IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
PALESTINE. 

—-E cuaigulic and rapid aicMtedurj] dtooghlxlium 
wit b :i wund knowledge ol toast ruetkui nud design. M u*i be -i Li! a 
10 ib-vrlop worktos? dT 4 win|T« from sketches, and be capable of 
direction the work ol otlvra. Som* ol exp^ric^™ in m ofcc* 
of repute tttsentlal. 5 aAi*y.—CartiiiHacfng salary per mn nth; 

Incrrifc^iijj; Uy£i tier month tor every |tar tU *itL!*ciory **rvire up 
iOM nuitiimiFci ol £35 ptif month, pi i tt a h^h col* of living alll>W 44 V*! 
liable to fhiCtuaLiun but at presenL atriuUfttin^ to £ 2 .So per month. 
Qu-arfen.— U jn.nrrkd T CoYCrnuiuml may ptovlLfceTivm* AKCmmo 
nation lor which fi per *ait. of total emotiiiJicul* will he Lkdtseted 
[Lionthly from »1 ary, —Sis wrc:lcs In each. yf-Ar ol itrvkc, 

-Srond by boat and first by train In Palestine;. and 
back 0 L ftim lu:?ion 1 !! tfinlf.LCl. Frahaii. in,—■ For dim! year \h*i caft- 
dtdato will I* on probation, during wEiHj time hr will l* liable to 
dhchaKwe <Xi csplfndkm oi three months - 1 notice. On thr other 
han d, if hit work glvoi ttribifaetian, fc* may, at the end of the proba¬ 
tionary peat, be oflefrd >1 port in Us* t^rnument ^rriee ol the 

Palestine f^VJ-nimrnt ““Applyto the ft rat tnalarwr to Ik* i + itj p e/o 

Secretary H.USA^^ Conduit Sitm'I, ly.j. 

t, PPOINTM ENTS W AN TEI s 

A/R.LD.A. with <iwn cllep in W.L District withes to pet in 
cmuiiunfcatinn wlUi architect* requiring additional bianco at 
nwn or thrir ift va-uV iirehftorui tol flEperiftoOe, 

Would ala* lake portion a* distant with a view to purine hip. 
< Telephone : ttolbom 4683 d—Apply Box a.gii, e/o Secrctaiy 
K.LB.A., 0 . CcHidiit Strait W.I. 

A, FL 1 - H, A. l with 1 ^ >ffao fe Varied e t periracfi* dm Ires ap pi>inlmrn t. 
Recent eiperraom on Ruilc pHimLlrt. Witling tdat^uiir mlcftit in 
cKiahbshrd practice a!Lor probationary |sedod_“Apply Iku g.zJ 2 , 

- /.. Efrcifttary RLE A., -o O-ndnit St n - t L, \\ 1. 

A.^LB Ah eight yea«' West End experience, hw yuan/ 
private prasilEr-' m K*mt (esrlirsivc of war tons ring wider 

opportunities, M»ki position a* Mimaier-A-ut slant io London 
oflice: wimJd lolrodum ^^rtfn imrle cm tonrt»; R,A exlaihitor; 
ctistnic Live designer \p 3 dy ILm ij,i;t. r ■ > The Seertltl ry^ R I B.A-. 
0 Conduit SlrtrE. W,f 

AftenETzcftmAL JtiHioR As?hstasj requite* p^L London 
pn'liired. Ajje :j. Four juxm' VAricil t-xs>crkenee fLoaton}. 
Firdt-clasa dranghtAULBO. Escellonl Apply Bot *¥)% 

c/o S'-creliW, iLl.B.Af 9 Conduit Streci, W'j . 

A«*XtAtt P EipexSoired Satalor Am tint deiitrei ap|KiiiUmertl 
|J 1 London- Fniiy qualified ind able to lafcF rharg^.—Apply 
BOJC B,t23 + o/o Secretory, H [ B A.. gCdqdult Srtwet, W T i* 

SCOTLAND. 

ScorriMl An iLltecI jnpraclirr niEilmhtirtjEi, A.R.LE A.. F SJ M is 
propnrrd to coLlatoirate with Lomlon Aichitc^tf. having eoromiKionj 
in anV part of Scoitond, Apply Um Secretary, Edinburgh A A., 
lip llLb Sltvsel, Eiljtiluii-jrh 

WANTED. 

AhLritket would like to purr have a meondb aluL adjnvtuhlo draw- 
ing-boani treslk in condition.—Apply lb* 2212 + t/oSecretary 

R..I.B,A, f 9 Conduit Slrecl, W.i. 


Minutes V 

Al the Fifth General Meeting f Ifcnurir**) of the Hefciion 102a- 
1913, held on Monday, ft January 192.^ at B pjn< — N(r» Paul 
Water house. Presudeoi, in the chuir. The attendance book wm 
signed by IO Fellour^ (including 5 membem of the Conn nth 
and 7 A^tjciatcs {indudinn i member of the Council). 

The Minuter of the SpedjL General Myering and the Fourth 
General M«tinjr (Ordinary) held on Monday, iB December 
1933 , having been taken «* read p were confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman. 

Qn the morion of the President ii was 

RswLvkd that the OOH£ritutftti(m* of the Royal Ifiatitme be 
oonvryid to SirT. Edwin Cooper [Fj On the knighthood 
recently conferred upon him fey Hts Majesty. 
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The Secretory announced the decease of Mr. Godr^r Thornfts 
Btowts* who elected a Fdtow in 1905, Hon. Secretory of the 
Northern Archilcctutal Artodiiiion \ Ml J p M* D. HendemMi, 
who vma elected an. Aiwdvte in ipaT, and Mr. A. R. Wood, 
who wm elected 2 Licentiate in 1911^ and st vnis 

Rf^OLVhn tSud the regrets of the Hoyal Irwtrtute for the low 
of these memlien be recorded in the Minute*. 

The following member* attending for the first lime since 
their election were formally admitted bv the President ■— 

Mr A. S, R. Ley [Rl 
Mr, Max. R, [AA. 

Mr. HEg&EnT Moody [A+]* 

The following Candidairv for membership were elected by 
■how of hands :— 

AS FELLOWS (y. 

Epps ; Walts? M.isttid [ A , 190^]. 

Fouracbe : John LeiQwrojf [A. 19m], Hlymmith. 
SotoMonz Dicbt Lewis. B.ScT.ond, [ t f, 1907 ]. 

Tfiosipsos : Qmmm William Ward ( A . ivn), 

Wauuep : Thomas \A. 1913). Trow bridge 


AS ASSOCIATES ( + ) t 

Deverlux : Waltbh Mm [Eiirsed five years' course tr Archi ¬ 
tectural AiSOaftlien 4 London—Exempted from Firml Ex¬ 
amination after piling Examination in Professional Prac- 
UmJ. 

Dv*rx : Autr*; St^o Special War Enmination]. Bombay* 
India. 

Mood IE. I ax Audcvn ul-ii; [Pihitii ^ix yestri 1 counte at Robert; 
Gordon Technical Collegt, Abeiticen— Exempted from 
Final Exommation after passing Eiuiminiuton in Profes- 
aional PntctkeJ. Aberdeen. 

Scotland : Georce Bri cis [Patted five jam* course at Glua* 
gowSchnnl of Archiiecture^Earettiptedfram Final Esrein- 
innuon after p,iMing Fajaneinalion In Professional Practical. 
Airdrie, 


ITie Sec retory announced that by a Rtwjluiion of tin* Council 
the following liad ceased to bo Licentiates of the Royel InBti- 


tute s — 

Alfred Homy Barn**, 

David William Baxter. 
Fnuikhn Joseph Bcltomy. 
Richard Coul wn. 

Williflm A. Fotftdllx 
Frederick Fotbe* Glennie* 
111001114 Frank Hawke*, 

John fjeorgt Doutda* fioeto. 
Edward Wiliiam Liitef . 

I /may M&ssey, 

George MrtSOn . 

George Alemmicr Py ott. 

The Meeting terminated at B.n 


Gcoiw Rowbottom. 
Charles Procter Sherwin, 
Ernest SprenklLngt 
LTh&rlc? Trifhrt, 

Richard Arthur Waite, 
George Walmn. 

Richard Samuel Wardle.. 
E. M + Wigley. 

John Rois WiHi. 

Arthur fjordon Wilson. 
Oih&m Wright. 

Walter Guy Young 
1 f>,m. 


Arnuigementa have been made for Lhe smpply of the RJ^BA 
Journal fpc*t free! to member of the Allied Sodedea who are 
not member* of the R.LB A, at a apetoally reduced Kubscriprion 
of 131 . a year. Those who wi H h to take advantage of thU 
■rrangem/riT are re^uBtod TO send llrfir nilDCt to the Secretory 
of the ft,LILA,, 9 Conduit Street* W r i. 

Membm aending rentirtancM by postal order for Aubserip* 
liorb, or Itunmie publication! nr* warned of the necc«sitvof 
comp]with P*hI CHfice Regulations with feijftrd to this 
method of pmy-mtoit. Portal order, should U ma’de paymble 
10 the Secretary ft J. 0 .A., and cmned 

Ian MAcA4,mra* 

Sereriojy RJji*A+ 
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The New London County Hall 

BY RALPH KNOTT [F*] AND W. E. RILEY [F.], R.B.A. 

{Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22 January 1923.) 


I I’ can welt be imagined that the discharge of all 
the multifarious responsibilities that are borne 
by the London County Council involves tile 
employment of a large staff, and that if these func¬ 
tions are to be efficiently and conveniently dis¬ 
charged. it is almost a necessity that such a staff 
should be suitably housed in one building, which 
would also include proper provision for the civic 
representatives. The Council's work has, however, 
developed and increased in such a way that the 
accommodation originally provided for it soon be¬ 
came inadequate, and increases in staff were met. 
by the leasing of outside buildings in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the old County Hall at Spring Gardens, 
which led eventually to the central office staff 
being distributed over 25 blocks of buildings, on 
leases having unexpired terms varying from a few 
months to many years, Great inconvenience was 
caused in more recent years in administering various 
departments, as not only were the departments and 
staff separated in a large number of distinct build- 
ings, but in many cases their distance apart was 
Considerable, and in one extreme case the distance 

■ The Piper Wia rend by Mr. Riley, 


was nearly a mile from the County Hall at Spring 
Gardens. Several of tire departments had their 
accommodation distributed over two or more build¬ 
ings, and in the case of the Architect's department 
the staff were, at one time, spread over no fewer 
than ten of these buildings. As a number of the 
offices Were in what were formerly private houses, 
the accommodation was far from being suitable fur 
conducting tlic work, which was carried on in a 
wasteful and inconvenient manner. The rental 
value of the buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall and Trafalgar Square -was necessarily 
high under such circumstances. 

The L.C.C., many years ago, set itself to deal 
with the problem that arose, and considered the 
suitability of various sites for the building of a new 
County Hall tliat would accommodate representa¬ 
tives and official staff in a suitable way. Sites were 
considered in Parliament Street, Trafalgar Square 
and the Adclphi, all eventually abandoned in 
favour of one adjacent to the Thames and the 
southern approach to Westminster Bridge—where, 
in fact, the new building now- stands. This site was 
acquired in April 190; at an approximate cost of 
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and as its area — including acres of 
reclaimed foreshore — was about 6 1 acres, such cost 
works out at a figure approaching £100,000 an acre, 
a relatively cheap price as compared with the cost of 
other sites considered, uInch would have worked out 
at nearly £350*000 * m a( ^ c f° r the Parliament Street 
site, over £400,000 an acre for the Trafalgar Square 
site, and £270,000 an acre for the Add phi site. 

A good deal of credit attaches to Mr* ]. D* 
Gilbert (an old member of the Council) for the 
acquisition of the river site, for as far back as the 
year 189B he advocated — as a part of his proposal 
for a southern river embankment between West¬ 
minster and Blackfriars Bridges — -the erection of a 
new County Hail and offices on land that would 
become surplus from such ail improvement if 
carried out, li is much to be hoped that the further 
section of a southern embankment that has now 
been formed in front of the County Hall may 
definitely be continued up to the City and effect an 
improvement in that section of the river that ha* 
for long required attention to bring the two sides 
of the river more in harmony with one another and 
with the rcquireEuents of a great city* It is no small 
thifig that Mr* Gilberts advocacy of the substitu¬ 
tion of a regular and dignified embankment for the 
present haphazard ami somewhat squalid buildings 
that now line the southern side of the river should 
have resulted in the desirability of the change being 
recognised to even its present extent, and the con¬ 
sideration given in more recent years to the ques¬ 
tion of a new Charing Cross Bridge has further 
impressed on the public mind the value of proper 
consideration being iriven not only to the more 
purely practical factors in civic or commercial life* 
hut also to the value of i mproving the amenities of 
London whenever it becomes possible to do so- 

A site having been acquired in 1906, steps were 
taken to hold, in the following vea1% an inter¬ 
national competition for designs for the new build¬ 
ing, and advice was given by this Institute — as 
members are well aware—in this connection. The 
proposal was to have a competition in two stages, 
the first being an entirely open one from which 
ten designs would be selected, and at the final stage 
eight other leading architects would also be invited 
to submit designs, Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr* 
Riley* the CoundTs official architect* were to act 
as assessors in the first stage of the competition, 
and subsequently a third assess nr was to be 
selected by those competing in the final stage. The 
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Council decided to hold the competition upon tbs 
basis, and that not less than ten or more than fifteen 
designs shmdd be selected bv the assessors in the 
preliminary stage, and that all competitors m the 
final stage should receive a fee of 200 guineas. The 
conditions were accordingly drawn up. One of 
these conditions—cmisidt-rcd desirable in the Coun¬ 
cil's interests—M as that Mr* Riley should be eventu¬ 
ally associated with the selected architect, in order 
that he might deal with aspects of the problem 
necessary to secure such a building as the Council 
required* and watch the economic side* 

In the preliminary stage of the competition there 
were sent in 99 designs, the work of 152 architects* 
some of whom worked independently and others 
in ccpllaboration ; eight of these architects were of 
foreign birth. The designs in this stage of the com¬ 
petition were received in August 1907. 

The competition designs in the final stage were 
received in January 1908 - Sir Aston Webb having 
in the meantime been selected by a majority of die 
final group of competitors as the third assessor- 
at tile end of which month the assessors 1 award was 
declared showing that Mr. Ralph Knott was the 
author of the successful design* Tins was de¬ 
scribed as being a forcible and artistic suggestion 
which conveyed the purpose for which it was to be 
erected ; that it was almost entire!v without costlv 
anil unnecessary features ; and the approval of 
which was made subject to various modifications, 
inehidinu that of the centra] projection on the river 
front, and that, suggested by Mr. Knott himself, 
of omitting the large Bight of %teps into the fiver 
beyond the embankment* 

Mr* Knott's design was accordingly accepted. 
It was subsequently modified on the lines suggested 
by the assessors, a slightly projecting segmental bay 
and flights of steps parallel to the embankment 
being substituted for the large projecting flight of 
steps. The design was further modified by the 
omission of a cross colonnade in the central portion 
of the river frontage* the "* order s * being carried 
round the crescent, 

Natuke am> Extent or Accomodation. 

1 he Council felt that the accommodation ulti- 
tnntdy to be required depended mainly on the 
action of Parliament in imposing new duties on the 
Council or in withdrawing some of its existing 
functions, and its this could be only ^ matter for 
speculation it based its calculations on its existing 
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duties t making such allowance as seemed reason¬ 
able for extra requirements when the services and 
the county should be fully developed* 

Ie was only in the accommodation for the use of 
members that an attempt was made to anticipate 
fHj-ssible legislation, and provision was, therefore, 
made for an increase in the number of members up 
Eu about 200. If a council chamber were provided 
for t yj only which was the number of members 
at the time it was decided to proceed with the erec¬ 
tion of the new County Hall—It would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to enlarge it afterward5 ; and any 
possible enlargement would prnbablv ltr£id to un¬ 
satisfactory results. A similar argument applies in a 
less degree to all rooms for the common use of 
members, while any superfluous rooms can, always 
be turned to good use for the accommodation of 
the staff. 

In order to fix a reasonable standard of acenm*- 
nxodation, much attention was paid to the amount 
of floor space which should be allowed for officials 
ot the various classes, and with ibis object several 
large blocks of modem offices, both public and 
commercial, were inspected* Although the standard 
varies slightly in the different departments, the 
unde r me rt ti oned ap proxi mat e a reas gc octal! y 
obtain :— ■ 

Square feel 

Fields of deportments 
Chief ussi.tr mits ., 

Heads of section* ., ,. ., 

DTJughtumn 

Clerks enK-jK«! on commit we work and 
derks dealing with plans 
Ordinary clerks 

Typists u,nd assistants en^i-cd on routine 
Work ,. 

F hesc superficial areas in a well-lighted and venti¬ 
lated building will be quite adequate fur the 
efficiency of the wort and the health of the staff, 
Another question which the Council had to con¬ 
sider was whether a completed building should be 
erected on the portion of the new site excluding 
Messrs. Hollo way’s premises, or whether so much 
!, f the scheme, with any necessary modifications, 
as would extend from Westminster Bridge to 
those premises should he erected. Accommoda¬ 
tion was required for a minimum of 137 mem¬ 
bers and a staff oT 2,100. On the site—less 
Messrs. Holloway's premises — accommodation 
wu id he provided for 200 mem hers and a staff of 
2,270, and on the whole site for 200 members and a 


staff of 2,830. The Council was advised that not 
less than seven years would elapse before tlic whole 
of the staff could be housed in the new building. 
By that rime the Council would be in a position to 
take over Messrs, Holloway's premises if it so 
desired, and the Council w T oukl have the choice — 
according as the experience gained in the construc¬ 
tion of the new building and the variation in its 
work dictated — cither of holding its hand nr of 
proceeding with the building on the rest of the site. 
It was accordingly decided to proceed with 80 
much of the scheme as related to the portion of 
the site excluding Messrs. Holloway's premises, 

Widening op Bulyudere Road. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners were free¬ 
holders of part of the site of the new County Hall 
and of property on the east side of Belvedere Road- 
An agreement was come to with them, h\ which 
the Council was at liberty to erect the new building 
to the then existing line of frontage on the west 
side of Betvederc Road a building fro feet in height 
to the top of the parapet, but for every three 
feet by which it was desired to increase the 
height of the building beyond this limit the 
frontage had to be set back two feet. 

l‘he average width of the road at this part was 
only 37 feet, and it was felt that, if the Council's 
site was to be utilised to the fullest advantage, and 
if proper means of access to the new building were 
to he provided, it was essential that the road should 
be widened. A widening of fro feet by setting back 
the frontage on the east side of the road would 
provide a uniform frontage on the west side, 
thus enabling an area of about J 1 5 acre to be added 
to the Council's site. Moreover, as the Council 
would he under nn obligation, if it desired to 
increase the height of the building to more than 
fro feet, to set hack the frontage, the area of tile 
effective building would he increased by '42 acre. 
The property at the junction of Westminster 
Bridge Road and Belvedere Road had been de¬ 
molished and the adjoining site in Belvedere Road 
was vacant, an that a favourable opportunity was 
presented for undertaking the improvement. Tile 
Council, in May 1908, approved the scheme, 
which was forthwith proceeded with. The net 
cost was estimated at £44,500, but the Council has 
sanctioned extensions of the improvement (as oppor¬ 
tunity offers) as far as Chicheley Street, and these 
have increased the estimated net cost to £56,9^0. 
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Tht widening, besides increasing the facilities far 
traffic, improves the lighting of the rooms otl the 
east side of the new building and allows tins 
frontage to be seen to greater advantage. 

Embankment Waul, 

Tenders were invited from selected firms for the 
construction of the embankment watl* and the 
lowest, which was submitted by Messrs. Price and 
Reeves, was accepted. The engineering work was 
designed by and executed Kinder the supervision of 
the Council's chief engineer, Mr* (now Sir) 
Maurice Fitzmauricc* C.M.G. The architectural 
features of the central part of the wall were 
designed by the architects. 

Under the Council's Act of 1906 for the con¬ 
struction of the new County Hall, power was given 
10 enclose the foreshore 01 the river forming the 
western boundary of the acquired site. By so 
doing an additional area of nearly zi acres became 
available, and accordingly, and abo with the object 
of making a suitable river frontage for the buddings* 
a new river wall was built. 

A wall already existed in front of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, on the up-stream side of Westminster 
Bridge, and the new wall outlines the continuation 
of the line of the river on the down-stream *uk. 
As regards its main features* it was obviously desir¬ 
able to make them similar to those in the embank¬ 
ment walls already existing on both sides of the 
river, though the method of construction and many 
details of work were different. The wall is com¬ 
posed of Portland cement concrete, faced with 
granite ashlar work, and surmounted with an orna¬ 
mental granite parapet, the granite being obtained 
from Aberdeen and Cornwall* I he centre portion 
of the wait, which is flanked by twd flights of steps 
leading to the river, forms an important archi¬ 
tectural feature of the whole County Hall scheme, 
and the granite there has been left with a rough 
rock face. 

The wall is founded on the clay underlying the 
ballast which extends all through the l hames 
valley. Consequently in sinking for the foundations 
the whole of the bed of ballast had to be traversed, 
together with the Thames mud overlying it* A 
solid and watertight foundation has thereby been 
rendered possible. 

In settling the depth to which the foundation 
should be carried, allowance had to be made for 
proposals for deepening the river bed below West¬ 


minster Bridge. On this account the foundations 
were taken down to 35 1 feet below Trinity high- 
water mark* The average original level of the fore¬ 
shore where the w r all is built was only about 2 feet 
above low-water mark. A temporary dam* there¬ 
fore, was necessary', not only to construct the wall, 
but also to allow the work of excavating for, and 
putting in, the foundations of the Hal! to proceed 
rapidly. The form of dam decided upon by the 
chief engineer was a single pile dam, composed of 
a row’ of tongued and grooved whole timber piles* 
14 inches square in section. These piles had to be 
driven through 4 feet of mud and 11 feet of ballast 
before they reached the clay, which they penetrated 
until their points were 9 feet below w T hat would be 
the bottom of the new wall 'The dam was strutted 
with timber struts and rakers to other temporary 
piles driven at the rear, and, owing to the depth uf 
the mud behind and its compressibility, much 
difficulty Was experienced in finding a reliable 
support to withstand the very considerable pres¬ 
sure—about 6 h ooo tons at high water* 

The construction of the wall was started in 
January 1909. and completed in September 1910. 
The total cost amounted to £58,000. 

The northern extension of the river wall (in front 
of Messrs. Holloway's premises), forming the 
remaining one-third nf the length* and a return 
wall sealing up the northern end of the site were 
huik inside a dam composed of sted sheeting 
strutted with timber- The contract was let just 
before the commencement of the war, and, owing 
to the necessity of protecting the site from inunda¬ 
tion, work was allowed to proceed until its com¬ 
pletion in May 1917. This portion of the work 
was carried out under the supervision of the 
present chief engineer of the Council, Mr, G. \V. 
Humphreys, C. 1 I.E., who succeeded Sir Maurice 
FUgmaurice in 1913* 

CoNcttbTE Raft and Retaining Walls. 

As a result of trial borings it was ascertained that 
the sub-soil consisted approximately of iz feet of 
made ground, 7 feet of Thames mud. and 13 feet 
of ballast, under which occurs the l^ondon day- 
The foundation for the new building has been 
formed with a M raft 1P of Portland cement concrete 
on the top of the ballast stratum. It was decided 
to adopt a thickness of 5 feet throughout for the 
raft, and it is laid directly on the ballast bed, which 
is Found at a level of — S CbQ. This course w’jts 
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adopted in order to save time &nd to expedite the 
work, the drawings for which were not then 
matured, and this construction had the advantage 
of being sufficiently stable to carry any loads which 
it might be required to place upon it. 

Owing to the depth of this foundation below the 
roadway (about 23 feet) retaining wails were neces¬ 
sary on the south and east sides of the site, formed 
of concrete and varying in thickness from 10 feet 
at the base to 4 feet at the top. 'The embankment 
wall, cic,, previously referred to, forms the retain¬ 
ing wait on the west side* and, as the northern end 
of the site is still occupied with the department 
dealing with the Council's tramways, thi& boundary' 
remains to be dealt with. Tenders for the work 
were invited from selected firms* The lowest> 
amounting to £46,900, was submitted by Messrs* 
E. and It. F. Higgs, and was accepted. Their 
contract was completed in the autumn of 1911. 

During the progress of the excavations remains 
of a Roman boat were discovered upun the site of 
Section 13 . It was lying N*£.-SAY + * with its bow 
towards the shore, 7 feet below Ordnance Datum, 
19 feet 6 inches below high water, and zt feet 
6 inches below the levd of Belvedere Road. It 
measured approximately 38 feet in length and 
about iH feet beam. A considerable portion of the 
stern end was missing, but, so far as can be judged, 
it would seem to have been about 60 feet in length, 
with a beam of about 16 feet. In the boat itself 
were found four bronze coins of (i T ) Tetricus the 
Eldar in Gaul, a.d. 268-273 1 {*<«) Carausius in 
Britain ( z a,D, 286-293 * ^d (iii *) Allectus in 
Britain, a.d. 293-296 : portions of leather footwear 
studded with iron, pails, and a quantity of pottery, 
etc. The presence of a belaying pm and □ block to 
contain two pulleys and the massive construction 
suggest that the vessel may have carried sail. Near 
the boat were found two British s pear-heads * a 
Celtic iron dagger and bronze scabbard with orna¬ 
mental terminations, several horseshoes, two coins 
of the lirst century A«d. ( and fragments of bowls. 

SUBSTHUCTVRE* 

As sunn as practicable, arrangements were made 
for the construction of the substructure of the new 
building—viiL, from the top of the concrete raft to 
the ground Hour level, a height of 24 feet 6 inches. 
Tenders were invited from selected firms* and the 
lowest, amounting to £47,738. which was sub¬ 
mitted by Messrs. Clias. Waif, Ltd., was accepted. 


For convenience of construction, the building was 
divided into three sections :—A* central ; B* 
southern ; C,. northern. The tender comprised the 
construction of the substructure of the first section, 
A t and the completion of the raft foundation work 
and retaining wall in Belvedere Road to the north 
of Guildford Street. The Council decided, in 
accordance with the conditions of tender* to require 
MeKiB. Wall to construct the remaining two 
sections, B and C* at the schedule of prices included 
in the original contract. Mes$rs + Wall's contract 
was completed in March 1913. 

Tm Plan. 

The plan adopted for the building embodies 
various features that were subsequently considered 
desirable to produce a satisfactory arrangement of 
plan, including the straightening up of the old 
irregular Belvedere Road frontage to a new im¬ 
provement line. As mm planned, the council 
chamber forms the centre nf the building, being 
placed ai the intersection of the longitudinal and 
two transverse axes, the latter I wing at right angles 
to the river and Belvedere Road fronts respectively. 
The cross blocks are placed at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis* which, as it happens, is practically 
due north and south, and in all blocks direct 
natural lighting b provided to both the rooms and 
corridors. The members’ courtyard, with entrance 
dri ve from Westminster Bridge approach, is ati 
interesting feature of the plan. By its means, mem¬ 
bers ot the Council are brought in direct touch with 
their own apartments in the building, centring 
around the council chamber. 

Another means ot access to the members’ portion 
of the building, intended primarily for ceremonial 
purposes, is from the large entrance hall (S5 feet 
by 32 feet) in the centre of the Belvedere Road 
front, at the ground floor level, from which a wide 
straight staircase leads up to the eastern lobby of 
the clumber. 

The accommodation, after full consideration, 
was arranged as follows; -The representatives 
have accommodation assigned to them around the 
council chamber. It was, therefore, necessary to 
decide where the main entrance could be most con¬ 
veniently arranged, and Westminster Bridge Road 
was tixed upon as the principal business entrance, 
am! Belvedere Road for the ceremonial entrance. 
The accommodation required for the representa¬ 
tives comprises doak rooms, committee rooms, and 
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private rooms for the chairmen of committees, and 
111 the centre of the crescent are placed the chair¬ 
man, the vice-chairman, the deputy-chairman of 
the Coundl K and the whips of the parties. The 
reading room, library and refreshment rooms are 
also on the river front. 

It was found essential that certain chief officers 
(with their personnel) should be on the same floor, 
and this formed a key for placing the staff of each 
department, which is cither immediately below or 
above each chief officer's room. 

On completion of the substructure, the main 
contract for the superstructure commenced in 
August of 1913, and was timed to lie completed in 
three years, the contractor* being Messrs. Holland 
and Hannon and Cubitts, Ltd,, of Gray's Inn Road, 
As will be readily understood, the intervention of 
the war upset all calculations of time, and other¬ 
wise, with this as with other undertakings of a 
similar kind. Work was eventually stopped, and 
only resumed in the summer of 1919. 

The walling generally is of London stock bricks, 
strengthened where unusual loads are encountered 
with blue brickwork in cement. Floor and flat roofs 
generally are of the usual steel joist, and concrete 
construction. The structural work includes built- 
up steel stanchions where required by the planning 
of the building ; and the steel framing for the roof, 
which includes two floors of offices, has required 
special treatment, owing to its somewhat unusual 
form and the heavy loads to be carried. 

Steelwork. 

During the earlier stage# of the design* careful 
consideration was given to the question of the 
extent to which steel should be employed in the 
Euiililing, and the comparative advantages of re¬ 
inforced concrete and ordinary steel joist construc¬ 
tion were investigated. It was seen that the massive 
character of the piers and walla, required to give 
effect to rhe architectural design, rendered unneces¬ 
sary the general tise of steel stanchions or of any¬ 
thing in the nature of a steel framework, 

The investigations were, therefore, made chiefly 
with tile object of ascertaining the most suitable 
construction for the floors and roofs, and, as a re¬ 
sult, it was derided to use Steel girders and joists 
cased in concrete and designed in accordance with 
the require men ls uf the 1909 Act. 

Provision was made for the following super¬ 
imposed loads :*— 

17 + 


Lb. per ft. 

Office floors generally . . *, . a 100 

Basement floors (for storage purposes) . . 224 
I^oft floors . . 1 ■ . i .. . R 

The maximum pressure# allowed on brickwork and 
concrete were those permitted under the 1909 Act 
already referred to. 

As an exception to the general rule p stanchions 
and girders of heavy construction are to be found in 
Block 2, where the large committee room and offices 
on the upper floors are supported over the boiler- 
house. 

Probably the most interesting features in the 
steelwork occur in t he floor of the council chamber, 
in the roof, and in the construction of the fieche. 

The framework of the roofs generally commences 
with riveted plate girders t the ends of which receive 
support ai the fifth-floor level. The girders were 
built up in a bent form, one portion following the 
slope of the roof from the fifth to the sixth floors, 
and the remaining portion forming a horizontal 
main girder in the sixth floor. The other end of 
this girder receives support from brickw ork or from 
other girder* at the level of t^e sixth floor. A second 
built-up girder* also with an inclined leg, is carried 
by each of the sixth floor main girders, and the 
horizontal portion of this second girder provides 
the support for joists forming the loft floor. 

The roof above the loft floor is in the form of an 
4i A ” frame of steel joists* attached at the foot to 
the main girders in the loft floor, and well stiffened 
by diagonals of angle steel. Steel joists and purlins 
have been employed, to which steel rafters, 4 inches 
by 3 inches joist section, are secured. 

The approximate weight of steel used in the 
structure is 8 t ooo tons. 

Messrs. Whitaker, I-IalJ and Owen were the con¬ 
sulting engineers for the constructional steelwork, 
and the firms entrusted with the execution of por¬ 
tions of the work were Messrs, Chas. Wall, Ltd,, 
Messrs. Dorman , Long and Co. p Ltd,, Messrs. E, C* 
and J, Keay. Ltd,, and Messrs. Joseph Westwood 
and Co., Ltd. The commonly experienced diffi¬ 
culties in the supply of structural steelwork were 
si great handicap to progress. 

Treatment op the Interior, 

The ceremonial entrance from Belvedere Road 
has a staircase 15 feet in width, and its side walls, 
which are lined with marble, support a colonnade 
carrying the barrel-vaulted ceiling of the staircase 
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intersected bv the groins of the semi-circular win¬ 
dows which light it. The walls of the corridor and 
lobbies surrmjriding the council chamber, with 
their cross arches, are lined with white marble—a 
considerable amount of which is Pentelic* from the 
old Athenian quarry—relieved by bands of Sienna 
or Cipollmo* The columns (which arc freely used 
in the decorative treatment of this portion of the 
building) are of black Belgian, Bleu de Savoie, or 
Ashburton marble. The finish of the marble gener¬ 
ally is that know n as “ eggshell " polish, The square 
voting lobbies (which occur north and south of the 
chamber) are top-lighted, and are lined with Indian 
laurel wood panelling up to the column screens* 
The principal floor corridor is vaulted in plaster, 
and lined below with oak panelling. It is to feet 
in width, and on office floors above 7 feet 6 inches. 

Council Chamber* 

With regard to the chamber itself, the plan is 
approximately octagonal, with three entrance doors 
and one private door for the chairman, and lighted 
by four long-shaped windows, above the high dado, 
in the shorter sides. Above the entrance doors 
occur spacious galleries (seating about 50 persons 
each), which overlap the lobbies outside* on the 
level of the chamber floor. Three galleries are tor 
the public, and one for use of the Press. I he height 
of the chamber is 55 feet, and its area about 
3.^00 square feet. The walls are lined with a high 
marble dado up to the gallery level— the plinth and 
capping are ot black Belgian* and the filling between 
them of Creek Cipoltino, from the Island of 
Euboea, the quarry of which, up to twenty years 
ago, had not been worked since the time of 
Justinian* Above this the walls have a plaster 
finish, the celling being of decorative plaster. 

The columns supporting the lintels of gallery 
openings arc monoliths of rare \ cine Doree marble* 
quarried over 5,000 feet above sea level in the 
Italian Alps. The seating is arranged on the usual 
horseshoe plan, stepped up from the central welt 
of the floor, and the joinery is carried out in oak. 
The chairmen's seats on (he dais are covered with 
a veneer of very old oak taken some years ago from 
a London excavation. 

The architectural settings to the doorways of the 
chamber, with their canopies, are 01 black Belgian 
marble* Near by, in the northern cross-block, is 
situated the largest of the many committee rooms, 
intended primarily for education purposes, and 


having accommodation for the public and the 
Press, By means of sliding screens it is divisible 
Into three, as occasion may require. The large cen¬ 
tral division of this room has a barrel-shaped ceil¬ 
ing, intersected by the groins of the round-arched 
window heads, and the gallery openings. As with 
most of the rooms on the members’ floor, it is lined 
with oak panelling, treated in a brood and simple 
way. The wood carv ing generally is by Mr. George 
Alexander* of Chelsea, The flooring throughout the 
building t apart from the two basement floors, is of 
oak blocks . Windows are fitted with steel casements. 

External Elevation, 

The style of the building may be described as of 
the severe phase of English Renaissance, Interpreted 
in a modern spirit, with a considerable measure of 
freedom. The external frontages have a granite- 
faced suh.siriEct iitCi above which they arc faced with 
best Whitbed Portland stone* and rise internal 
lighting areas with either white glazed or Arlcsey 
bricks. 

The crescent of the river Irons bus been dealt 
with as the dominating external feature of Ehe 
building. It consists of the Ionic order embracing 
four storeys, columns over 40 feet m height, and 
bold, sweeping, horizontal lines. The connecting 
chord across its terminating pavilions encloses the 
members’ terrace, raised Well above, and discon¬ 
nected from the new embankment road passing in 
front of it* and a few feet lower than the principal 
or members* floor itj&cJf. At or adjacent to the 
northern end of ihe crescent are the members’ re¬ 
freshment rooms—at its southern end the reading 
room and library, with access from and la the 
terrace in both cases. Within the curve of the 
crescent block are contained the private rooms of 
the chairman and vice and deputy-chairmen of the 
Council, and the party whips, conveniently near to 
the council chamber. The view from the ri ver front 
looking out over the water and the traffic of West¬ 
minster Bridge towards Whitehall, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Abbey* commands 3 picture of 
one of the most beautiful and interesting aspects of 
Lmden life. The heightuf themain flooroftbc build¬ 
ing is 16 feet, white the office floors have tin average 
height of 11 feet h inches to 12 feel, floor to floor. 

The rectangular members 1 courtyard and its ap¬ 
proach from Westminster Bridge front hat e already 
been referred to. The heavily treated* stone Vaulted 
carriage wav, with its granite base, has been ren- 
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tiered as one of the very important features of the 
building. Entering it from the public roadway, the 
vista terminates in the members' enirnnee doorway, 
finished with a semi-circular arched head, and 
Banked on either side by pedestals with bronze 
bmps. The facades of the four blocks of building 
giving on to the courtyard arc treated similarly to 
the external front*—Portland stone facings on a 
granite substructure* and steep-pitched roof with 
two stages of dormer windows. 

Roof. 

While on this aspect of the building, attention 
may be draw n to a treatment of roof unusual in this 
country , the prominence of which is emphasised by 
the Italian roofing tiles* of rich red colour. The 
dormer windows are lined with sheet copper, as is 
also the fleche* the central feature of the crescent 
roof. The height of the main cornice of the building 
is, roughly, 90 feet above the foundation, the ridge 
of roof 1 jo feet, and the top of the flechc 190 feel. 
The structure embraces nine storeys, the two 
lowermost being the basement and sub-base menu 
devoted more particularly to storage purposes. 
Exclusive of these, and with tile further exception 
of the first Boor allotted to members and head* of 
departments, practically the whole of the building 
is required for the accommodation of the Council 1 * 
office staff. Tlic moms for the latter are treated in 
a severely simple way, and, indeed, extraneous or 
unnecessary ornament is generally avoided in the 
treatment of the building. 

The medical officer's department includes labora¬ 
tories for various uses, and rooms for the medical 
examination of school children. Luncheon rooms 
for the Council's staff are provided on the sixth 
floor of the crescent block, with provision for the 
catering service and its staff above, and lift con¬ 
nections with the members* floor, basement larders 
and stores, anti with the goods delivery road. 

At the extreme north of the building, when it is 
eventually extended and completed, will be a road¬ 
way' connecting Belvedere Road with the embank¬ 
ment, thus securing* moreover, a lighting area for 
the northern front. Off this roadway will be 
formed the goods delivery and service cartway 
leading into the internal area of the building 
adjacent to the boiler house (beneath the large 
committee room)* by which means coal and other 
fuel will he delivered and the general supply nf 
materials and stores maintained- 
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'Hie figure sculpture in Portland Stone and 
bronze T above the heads of the pavilion windows of 
the principal floor, is the work of Mr T Ernest Cole ; 
and Mr. C. H. Mabey, of Vauxhall, is responsible 
for the architectural carving in stone. 

INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES 
RELATING TO THE HEATING AND 
VENTILATION OF THE COUNTY HALL, 

Heating System. 

The question of the best system For heating the 
building generally was fully investigated fay the 
architects over twelve years ago, with the result 
that a circulation of hut water through radiators 
was decided upon. ’Hie labour involved in the 
use of open fires for a building of such magnitude 
prohibited their general adoption r and only in 
exceptional cases have fireti been permitted. The 
principal factors which led to a decision in favour 
of hot water rather than steam radiation were the 
comparatively low temperature of the radiating 
surfaces and the extreme flexibility of the system* 
permitting as it docs of the heating medium being 
varied in temperature from ioo c F. to i8o c F,, as 
required, to meet the outdoor conditions. Hot 
water radiators will therefore be found in nearly 
every room, and, wherever practicable* they are 
provided with a fresh air inlet of special design. 
Unlike most so-called fresh air inlets* these can be 
readily cleaned and can be con trolled by the occu¬ 
pants of the rooms, who can see at a glanee whether 
the inlets are open or shut. 

Method of Circulating Water, 

Having decided upon the medium of heating, 
and having fixed upon a central position for the 
boiler house* consideration was given to various 
methods of ensuring that the heat was equally dis¬ 
tributed throughout all radiators. Natural circula¬ 
tion by gravity being oui of the question* a central 
pumping plant has been installed. Two electrically 
driven pumps capable of performing the whole 
duty have been provided, and there are two similar 
pumps driven by steam engines. The latter can be 
used when a failure in the supply of current occurs 
or when the exhaust steam can be economically 
used for heating the water supplied to lavatories. 
The water, when discharged from the pumps, 
which may be termed the heart of the system. 
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passes through the boilers, where its temperature 
is raised* and thence to a flow header 12 inches in 
diameter* which p to continue the analogy, we may 
call the l? aorta, 1 * The flow header distributes the 
water to trunk mains, or arteries, leading to each of 
seven control chambers, where a further sub¬ 
division takes place. From each control chamber 
smaller pipes are carried round the adjacent section 
of the building, and from these the smallest pipes, 
or risers* are taken to the top of the building, with 
connections to radiators on each floor. Jf we 
regard the radiators as capillaries and the drop 
pipes anil return circulation pipes a s veins, the 
analogy' will be complete. Every radiator thus 
receives it* supply of hot water undiluted, and 
hence the heat distribution is as nearly perfect as 
could be expected. The difference in temperature 
between the main flow header at the boilers and 
the return header at the pumps is found to be only 
about zo* F. f which was the figure allowed for. 

Other Methods of Heating. 

Certain pent ions of the building are being heated 
by other methods, as follows :— 

A few rooms requiring heat at the seventh floor 
are above the tanks* and are therefore being heated 
bv steam radiators. 

The sub-basement stares and strong rooms, 
which are below the level of the surrounding streets, 
arc to be kept warm and dry by the circulation or 
air drawn in bv three fans and passed over heating 
batteries to a system of distributing ducts* 

The council chamber and education committee^ 
room are dealt with specially, as described Inter. 

Boiler lUn <¥. Plant - 

In the boiler house will he tound a battery of six 
boilers of marine multi-tubular type, specially de¬ 
signed by the CounriP* chief engineer, and manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. Davey* Paxman and Co., Ltd. 
Four of the boilers are used as hot water boilers, 
and together are capable of generating from 
2o.ooo T ooo to 28*000,000 Uritish thermal units per 
hour, according to the rate of firing. I he remajmiu: 
two boilers work a* steam boilers at a working 
pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch- I he duty 
the steam boilers comprises the supply oi steam U>i 
cooking, for use in the calnrifier* which supply hot 
water to lavatories and serve ries. for ihe sub-base¬ 
ment air healers T and for the council chamber air- 
conditioning plant. 


Hot-Water Services. 

The hot- water service to basins and laps through¬ 
out the building is provided by two storage calnrL 
hers adjacent to the boilers, each with a storage 
capacity of 1,500 gallons and a duty of raising 
1 ,200 gallons per hour to 160 F. Circulation is 
secured by pumps similar to those used for heating. 
Except during the rush hour, ii has been found 
practicable to heat the whole of this water by ex¬ 
haust steam from ihe pumping sets. 

All water used for the boilers and hofc-svater 
services is treated with lime in a water softener 
capable of dealing automatically with 1,000 gallons 
per hour, and in order to meet intermittent heavy 
demands, a 7,000 gallon reserve storage tank for 
softened water ha3 been provided. 

Yentflation. 

Before describing the special installation for deal¬ 
ing with tlve council chamber, it may be desirable 
to touch upon the ventilating arrangements in the 
main portion of the building. In most of the rooms 
extract gratings w ill be found near the ceiling on the 
side adjacent to the corridor. These gratings permit 
of the passage of air to ducts formed above the false 
ceilings of die corridors. These duets are con¬ 
nected to vertical air shafts* of which there are ten. 
and effective natural ventilation will take place up 
these vertical shafts. Each shaft is, however, con¬ 
nected with a centrifugal fan* and when the condi¬ 
tions require it, mechanical extraction can be 
secured by intermittent running of the f ins. The 
lavatories are provided with independent air ducts 
and fans, which are designed to secure an increased 
rate of interchange of air^ so that air movement will 
take place from the building into lavatories. No 
restrictions with regard to the opening of windows 
are being imposed. 

The Council Chamber Apparatus. 

The Installation for heating and ventilating the 
council chamber is one of the must interesting 
features in the building. \ careful investigation 
was made with a view to ascertaining the causes of 
complaints which have arisen in connection with 
buildings such as the House of Commons and the 
Central Criminal Court. As a result, the Opinion 
w;ir, formed that satisfactory conditions could be 
expected if the scheme embodied the following 
leading features 
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(a) A suitable position for the fresh air intake at 
a level below the smoke zone, but not low 
enough to be affected by dust and refuse 
from the streets. 

(ft) A means of maintaining a suitable standard 
of humidity and temperature. 

(<r) A means of maintaining a suitable tempera¬ 
ture without overheating the incoming air. 

(,/) The adoption of a slow upward current of air 
in the chamber. 

(c) An even distribution of the incoming air over 
the whole area of the chamber and at a low 
velocity, p , 

(/) The extraction of a small proportion of air 
near the floor level for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing dust and impurities rising from the floor. 

A brief description will show how far the 
scheme has incorporated these features. 

The air intake is situated at the fifth floor level, 
two of the circular windows on the river front 
haring been used, with an alternative inlet from an 
internal area. The air passes down a vertical shaft 
of glazed brick to the air conditioning room where 
it meets a dense water spray issuing in a finely 
divided state from two banks of nozzles. This spray 
is maintained by a centrifugal pump producing any 
desired pressure up to 40 lb. per square inch. At 
this stage the first automatic control comes into 
action, in the form of a thermostat which can be set 
to maintain a constant temperature of the air 
leaving the humidifier bv controlling the tempera¬ 
ture of the spray water. This thermostat, by decid¬ 
ing the saturation temperature or dew-point, de¬ 
cides what the relative humidity will be at the 
temperature in the Council Chamber, As an illus¬ 
tration, assuming that the thermostat is set for 
saturation at 50* F., the relative humidity in the 
Council Cliamber with a temperature 65 F. will 
be about 60 per cent. A key is provided to enable 
the thermostat to be set for other dew-points when 
required. The spray water can be warmed h) 
mixing with steam or cooled by circulating through 
an ice tank, both of these operations being con¬ 
trolled by the thermostat. On leaving the humidi¬ 
fier, the air passes through 11 zig-zag ‘ . washing 
plates, where dust or water in suspension is elimin¬ 
ated, and then meets the heating batteries, the tem¬ 
perature of which is controlled partly by the thermo¬ 
stat in the council cliamber and partly by maxi¬ 
mum and minimum thermostats fixed in the mam 
trunking. These all exercise control by passing 
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compressed air when required to close the steam 
valves. The maximum and minimum thermostats 
ensure that no sir is heated above a fixed tempera¬ 
ture, even when the council chamber instrument 
calls for heat, and that no air can enter the chamber 
below a comfortable minimum when cooling is re¬ 
quired. In other words, they control the rate of 
warming or cooling of the council cliamber. The 
centrifugal fan supplying the chamber is capable of 
dealing w ith 20.000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

Beloiv the council chamber will be found a 
somewhat intricate system of gal vanised iron trunk¬ 
ing, with many branches leading to the inlet gratings 
and other branches for the purpose of floor level 
extraction, which ts effected by a separate tan. A 
novel form of individual control will be found in the 
council chamber, where members by operating a 
knob can either direct the air currents towards 
their own seats or vertically upwards through the 
back of the seat immediately in front ot them. 

The main extraction fan fnr the council cham¬ 
ber operates upon the ring of openings which will 
be seen in the ceiling. After setting the thermostats 
for various temperatures, it h3S been found that a 
temperature of 65® F., with a relative humidity of 
about 60 per cent., has been most acceptable to the 
members. 

In conclusion, a few figures may be of interest, 

Totui number of radiators and coils .. .. 2,150 

Number of valves about .. .. ... 6,000 

Approximate letup h of piping - - mile* 30 

Quantity of water circulated to radiators per 

hour with two pumps running .. gallons 96,000 
Estimated consumption of Welsh steam coal 

per annum. . . * .* +■ ions 2,500 

Specified temperature in offices . . . - ho* F. 

Specified t ei iipei it ure in corridors . 55* F. 

Average number of changes of air per hour in 

offices witH ihe fm running . . . * 3 

Quantity of nir supplied to each occiipiuit of 
I he council chamber (including 
Eerie*) with the funs at slow- speed 

cubic feet per hour 3,000 
Maximum velocity of mcamlng air at the 
gnutng* in council chamber 

feel per second 3 

The sub-contractors for the main heating and 
ventilating installations are Messrs. J. Jeffreys and 
Co. T Ltd., associated with Messrs. Richard Crittal! 
and Co. s Ltd., Messrs. G. N. Hackn and Sons, 
Ltd-, and Messrs. F. A* Norris and Dutton, Ltd. ; 
and for the heating and ventilating installation deal¬ 
ing with the council chamber, Messrs. The Buffalo 
Forge Co., Ltd, 
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THE NEW LONDON COUNTY HALL 

Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, MA„ IN THE CHAIR. 


The PRESIDENT : You will agree with me that 
Mr, Riley in reading an interesting Paper lias exer¬ 
cised some self-restraint in showing ihe very necessary 
prose side of this great building, I confess that to 
many of 115 this must have been a useful restrain r* 
because for my own part 1 have been apt to look upon 
the building in a more poetic light, 

Mr, RALPH KNOTT [F j T who was received with 
prolonged applause, said : 1 do not think there is any¬ 
thing left for me in say. I should* however* like to say 
that [ have had the very valuable support of Mr, Riley 
ah through the long and arduous work, and of my own 
partner* Mr. Collins, w r ho is here to-night. I thank 
you for listening so attentively to the paper, 

Mr. F. R F ANDERTON (Chairman* I.cmdou County 
Councilj t in propping a vote of thanks, said 1 I mint 
first express my regret that the person who ought really 
to have moved the vote of thanks is not able to be here 
to-night, 1 refer 10 the President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy p Str Aston Webb. The regret you will share witli 
me will be all the greater when i have to tell you what 
possibly some of you may knmv already, that the reason 
of his absence is illness in liis family. 

May [ now say what great pleasure it gives me to be 
here to-night and to have the honour of propping a 
vote nf thanks to Mr. Knott and Mr. Riley for their ex- 
Eemely interesting Put per. I yuppie there is some fit¬ 
ness in my being selected because, after nil* I Itave had 
ihc proud privilege of bring (he first Chairman to pre¬ 
side over n meeting of the Council in the new County 
Hall, [he honour nf having sat and attempted to fill that 
magnificent chair which you have seen on the screen* 
and of hiring manipulated w ith some success the won¬ 
derful arrangement for controlling the heating of the 
room. I can assure you the results are as surprising 
they are beneficial. 1 think all Londoner* are proud of 
[heir new County 1 hill. We all of us owe a Jeep debt of 
gratitude to the man who designed it and to the men 
who have carried out the work. 

I have taken a good many people over the building* 
and invited them to admire its many beauties, and haw 
heard bm few coni plaints. There are hypercritical 
people who will criticise anything, no doubt possibly 
with a view to showing their superior i ntriligence. I ike 
il for all in all H London is more than satisfied with R* 
new building. Something has been said and written in 
the Press about one feature of the Council Chamber— 
the acoustic properties. It is a strange thing T but 1 think 
most buildings, when people first use them* have their 
acoustic properties criticised. Certainty it was the case 
nn a previous occasion when the London County Coun- 
eil moved into a new building that some members could 
nui hear each other. When the London County Council 


first started, the Corporation of London gave them the 
use of the old Council Chamber in the Guildhall, It is 
on record and in print that at an early meeting in that 
building a cultured Councillor said to a Councillor sit¬ 
ting next to him* who fnr the moment I must assume 
was less cultured* that the acoustic properties of the 
hall did not seem to be particularly good, whereupon 
the less cultured person replied, " Indeed, sir, I cannot 
say that as yet I have noticed anything offensive/* I 
have not invented that story for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing Mr. Knott's Council Chamber, .Anybody can read 
that story in the Bicalkcliofts of Mr, G. W. E. Russell, 
whom 1 strongly suspect of having beet* the cultured 
Councillor in question, 

1 have said something about people being hyper¬ 
critical, You may be surprised to hear that ii has come 
to my ears that certain members of the present Council 
miss ihe old building* and the extraordinary epithet they 
apply to the surroundings of the old building is that the 
new building is not so 14 homely " as the old building. 
All 1 can say, gentlemen, if that is true, if it be the fuel 
that certain members have complained, those members 
must have exceedingly uncomfortable homes I Apart 
from that, howeverrit is really amazing that there should 
be people who cannot feet the joy of living and moving 
and having their being m this beautiful building which 
lias been designed and built for London. [ have heard 
complaints from certain people that if its architectural 
proportions are grand the distances are great* and that 
officers, w hen they are summoned to 0 committee* have 
to walk along 1 great extent of corridor. But it is fining 
that those w ho govern Lrmdon's four and a half millions 
and look after their comforts should be suitably housed, 
and I contend that there is no space wasted* no unneces¬ 
sary expense, nothing that is unworthy of London, or 
less than London deserves, in [bis. great County lialL 

Et bus liven a great pleasure in rue to be here to-night 
for another reason. I have listened to many technical 
terms that I feel the next time 1 have the pleasure of 
taking anybody round the Council Chamber and the 
County Hull [ shall perhaps be able to do greater justice 
not only to its architectural and test he tic beauties but to 
the practical services which it performs for London* 

In conclusion, l have only 10 say that I want to ex¬ 
press. as well as I can* although 1 feel 1 have dune u in¬ 
adequately* my deep sense of gratitude to Mr, Knott 
and Mr. Riley for what they have done for London ; 
and on this particular occasion to thank them 
for the admirable paper which Mr. Riley has read 
in us, 

Mr. ANDREW T. TAYLOR (Alderman, London 
County Council), in seconding the vote of thanks, said : 
1 should like to take this opportunity, on behalf of the 
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London County Council* of thanking Mr. Knott and 
Mr T Riley for the work they have done for us. Mr. 
Knott has been extremely modest in his Paper to-night. 
He has suid nothing about himself or about Mr. Filey. 
A* with Sir Christopher Wren, you have to look around 
if you wish to sec their monument. I think the new 
County Hall 1ms been a great triumph for unlimited 
competition, It is a debatable point whether un¬ 
limited or limited compel ilions arc the bcsl r but here is 
an example in which unlimited competition has brought 
out a young man who had never previously built a large 
building, and who has suddenly come lu the front with 
one of the greatest building* creeled in London for a 
century. It reminds one of the great competition for 
Sir Walter Scottis monument when a working mason 
came out first„ I refer to Kent, who produced a monu¬ 
ment surpassed by nothing, either ancient or modern, 
li also reminds one of a famous competition in utden 
times for the celebrated dome of the Cathedral at 
Florence, when Brunelleschi won the competition. As he 
was a young man the authorities were not sure whether 
they could trust him with so great a work, and saddled 
him with Ghiberti, They did their work very well to¬ 
gether * but you will remember that Brunelleschi feigned 
illness and refused to see anyone. When the w orkmen 
went to Ghiberti for the necessary instructions they 
found him unable io give them. Still Brunelleschi re¬ 
mained in seclusion, and did not appear again until it 
had been decided that Ghiberti’s co-operation was no 
longer necessary. 

[ have not heard that Air, Knott has taken such drastic 
action with regard to Mr. Riley. I understand, on ihc 
contrary, that they have worked together in the most 
perfect harmony, that they have been mutually helpful 
to each other* and I am extremely glad that this rela¬ 
tionship has been maintained. 

In the New County Hall we have a building which, l 
think you will agree, is extremely suited for civic 
municipal architect ore. It has nothing in common with 
the great H fuels ties Vi lies and other buildings on the 
Continent, I do not think it has derived any inspiration 
from those old buildings* You remember the Hotel dc 
Vilk at Paris with its magnificent Salic de Feint re and 
other magnificent chambers. We have nut attempted 
anything of that kind, 1 do not think it can be said that 
we have wasted the ratepayers h money on unnecessary 
or superfluous ornament. The hall is intensely utili¬ 
tarian and yet it has that beauty which comes from sim- 
plidty and perfect usefulness. One Is reminded in 
some respects* when one sees the massiveness of the 
building, of Blenheim and of that famous epitaph of 
Dr. Evans on Sir John Vanbrugh : 


“ Lie heavy on him* earth ! for he 
Laid many heavy load* on thee."* 

I am afraid that will be an epitaph for Air, Knott, We 
have a great national inspiration and strength in this 
building* It will last for hundreds of years. I desire, 
without saying anything further, to thank both Mr. 
Knott and .Mr. Riley for thei r paper, and to say we are 
perfectly satisfied with the splendid building, Wc think 
that London should be satisfied, too, and trust that it 
will be an incentive to us to ad minister the services of 
Ixindon with greater assiduity and care than before. 

The PRESIDENT : There can be no doubt as to the 
admiration which we al] feel for the building which has 
been described, and no doubt a* to our gratitude for the 
Paper in w hich it has been described, I therefore think 
I should be interpreting your wishes if I proceed at once 
to put the vote of thanks. 

Mr, W. E, RILEY [F*J* in returning thanks* said ‘ 
The monotony of my voice must by this time have come 
home to you. You have had a good solid hour of it, in 
any case, and I fed a little jaded. But I may tell you 
what the object of this Paper has been, if you look back 
in the architectural records of the Royil Institute you 
will find no really useful account of the building of the 
Houses of Parliament or even a very useful and lucid 
account of the building of the Law Courts, It was in¬ 
tended that this Paper should put on record*—that is the 
reason you had a good deal of detail which you prohahly 
did not want-the true history and meaning of this 
gigantic building. I hope that when you come to read it 
in future in the Journal you will bear that in mind and 
give the credit of whit interest it possesses to that view 
which has been taken of the case. 

Air. BERESFORD P1TE [FJ r Will you forgive a 
remark ? I think it is fitting that on this occasion the 
Institute should express thdr congratulations to the 
London County Council upon achieving such an im¬ 
portant and momentous work. The inspiration to re¬ 
move their building to the other side of the river and 
establish a precedent there is one which carried unani¬ 
mity of approval and consent among architects. Glad 
id we are to congratulate our confreres on their success¬ 
ful conduct of m difficult and knotty a job* the whole 
profession will feel that wo ought to express to the 
London County Council our appreciation of their 
courage and their success in providing London with a 
monumental civic building. 

I he FEESXDEN I : . . . I shall have great pleasure 
in putting the motion front the Chair* in which case no 
seconder will be required. 

The motion was carried* 
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Decorative Art at Burlington House 


BY HENRY M. FLETCHER [F;J. 


W E arfi still a stout-hearted racer. Nine 
hundred and fony-eight separate exhibits 
many nf them containing twenty 

and thirty objects apiece. Is ii fair to this great 
body of wurkefis that wt should skip through the 
results of several years' work in an afternoon: 
Or is it fair 10 us that we should be expected to 
digest this Gargantuan feast in twu or three visits r 
Three minutes' contemplation of each object would Ii 
a working week of forty-eight hours* Most we still 
suffer exhibitions on this scale ? Gne of these rooms 
would hold as much delight as you can appreciate on a 
single visit ; thirteen are more than the most ardent 
spirit can bear without satiety* When shall we learn to 
pri74: quality above quantity, to sec that two exhibitions 
every year, with a hundred things in eaeh p are better 
and pleasanter and make for mure continuous progress 
than one of a thousand tilings every five years r But 
we still need to be summoned by drum and trumpet fc 
Our meals arc simplified and civilised* hut our art we 
like to swallow ett masse + to gorge like the bait constrictor 
and then dismiss it from our thoughts, 

One comfort wc may take from this exhibition a 
there is a great and perhaps increasing number of men 
and women in England to whom civilisation means 
.■something more than machinery, who are not content 
with the mechanical reproduction of trivial sights sn 
sounds by cinema and broadcasting, the mechanics 
hurry of the motor-car, who are driven to produce 
things for the delight of themselves and their fdlow- 
man by skill of brain and eye and hand, it is ail o it 
good that the multitudes ot machine-worshippers 
should have the chance, whether they to e it or no, 
to realise whit civilization is, and thanks are due to me 
Royal Academy and its architect-president for laying 

it before them, ., . , . -_ 

The movement set going by Moms and the o . . 
of the Aits and Crofts Society h» 5p«*d f" 

Painters have come under its influence. «d seetot to 
Ik a picture is nut the bc-tll sod cnd-ail iJ _ - 

picture. We may go further, and sav that ,i p*nn i ‘S ■* 
nm decorative merely Idealise it is conceived jji c-vc ■ 
cured m n certain manner, lhe very won ^ . 

alive ■’ implies the act of decoration, and how can 
such act take place unless there is somei »ng. 
place, some wall, some room— 'to deco rate t. , - 
turn in this exhibition one feels the ^'L® , ; 
of work which has been carried out to fill a dchnile 
place, and how. where a key pliotogruph ; h« i*en 
added, as in Mr. Clausen's beautiful «hjte* hr 
Hall at High Royd, the intention of theJ?!!®"* „ 
comes clear and things arc made plain w hii- t 


study of cartoons would illuminate. The conclusion is 
evident—that for the development of any sound tradi¬ 
tion constant practice in concrete surroundings is 
needed. The impulse is here, has arisen spontaneously 
among painters, and is therefore not artificial but vital. 
At present it is tentative, and will die if it be not 
fostered. Eighty years have passed since the last 
impulse was given by the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament; if we let slip this, opportunity another 
right) 1 may pass with nothing done. Ii is for architects 
and ail who build to see that, go far as they have the 
chance, they help the painters to bring to fruitinn the 
germ that may one day grow into a great and noble art. 

Not that all is tentative in the collection. There is a 
room full of Alfred Stevens’s incomparable cartoons to 
set a standard, and to illustrate by way of warning the 
waste of genius that came to pass in the eighty desert years. 
There is actual achievement in Mr. Clausen's work 
breath men tinned, as nohiv felt and as finely decora¬ 
tive as anything carried out in our own day, and there 
is potential achievement on a sumptuous scale in .Mr. 
Sims’s " Crafts, 1 * with its difficult foreshonoring* 
tackled for the sheer enjoyment of the problem. Before 
Mr. Gtwtw's Decoration for a new Vestry Screen one 
can only, like -Milton’s stars, with deep 'amaze stand 
fixed in steadfast gaze. 

The experiments in true fresco are particularly in- 
tcresling, and, considering that examples of this 
medium haw survived in churches from medieval 
times, one may hope that the experimenters will go on 
and prove once more that rightly handled it will over¬ 
come the drawbacks of mir climate. Iiis disturbing to 
notice that most of them have cracked ; but. after all. 
fresco is not namrally mobile, and one of the largest— 
Mr. Ernest Jackson's " Eve,” a delightful study in coo! 
tone—is intact. 

In the Arts and Crafts section, as indeed m one’s 
travels through town parishes and country villages, the 
first thought that comes to the mind is one of thankful¬ 
ness that the widespread revival of fine kite ring pre¬ 
ceded , if only by a year or two, rather than followed the 
pressing need for its use occasioned by tile war. The 
honour rests with such pioneers as Edward Johnston, 
Grail)’ Hewitt and Eric Gill, but their influence, 
making for fine form and legibility, lias permeated 
everywhere and saved us from a thousandfold greater 
disaster than the lettering on the memorials of the 
JJuer War. Mr. Graily Hewitt’s Rolls of Honour for 
Eton and the R.A.M.C. are only two of the best among 
manv where choice is difficult. 

One Looks in each craft for some freshness of idea or 
treatment, some development along traditional lines, 
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but also out of traditional lines* info modem expression* 
We find it in lettering. We find it in furniture and 
cabinet-making where, although Ernest GimflOH*& 
work remains unsurpassed, it is being carried on by 
Mr. Heal, with his sideboard and bookcase* Sir Robert 
Lotimer, with the combination, perhaps not wholly 
brought into harmony, of dai carving with the struc¬ 
tural forms of Queen Anne's time, Air. Laurence 
Turner. Mr. Armstage and others. Where we miss it 
is in stained glass. When other crafts have in the main 
freed themselves from archaeology, why must this, one 
of the loveliest, remain so obstinately tied to mediaeval 
forms ? Meduvva] methods are probably so well 
suited to the material that they cannot he departed 
from without risk, but that is no argument for sticking 
like limpets to medieval subjects, costumes and archi¬ 
tecture. If Mr, Walter Bayes can translate a rolling- 
mill or a steam-hammer into a mural decoration, 
could not Miss Gwynedd Hudson have found an 
inspiration for her otherwise charming hunting scenes 
in a meet of the Quorn ? 

In sculpture and carving there is freshness in Mrs. 
Stabler** charming stone and cement figures* in Mr. 
Stabler p a bold leaden eagle and St* George m glazed 
faience. Mrs. Jenkin's atone " Labourers in the Vine¬ 
yard/* cut with square edges in the Assyrian manner, 
and Swamp Girl" show great skill in modelling 
with hardly perceptible relief r and Mr. Gilbert Bayes’s 
screen panels of wood, pierced and coloured, hold 
promise of further development. Mrs, Clay's little 
choir-stall musicians and Mr, Simmonds' squab and 
humorous duck and drake have a life in them that puts 
to shame many of the larger works of larger names. 

Other things that should not be missed are Mr. Fail! 
Cooper T s beautiful shagreen and silver boxes, and Mrs, 
Christie's admirable needlework. 


R.I.B.A. PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Arrangements have again been mad c this year for 
holding a series of Public lectures ill the Large Gallery 
of the Institute, 

The Lectures will Inr given in the afternoon* on the 
following dates : 

Feb, 22 , Sir Hyland Adkins (subject to be an¬ 
nounced later). 

March t. Mr. ]. A. Goteh. 14 A Note on the Life 
of Sir Christopher Wren.” 

March 8 . Mr. Walter Bayes, A.RAV.S. +k Archi¬ 
tecture and Painting/' 

March 15 . Mr. H. 5. Goodherf-RcndeL " Archi¬ 
tecture— a Necessity nr a Luxury i ®* 

March 21 . Lard Sumner, Architecture and the 
Public." 


Mediaeval Wall Paintings 

BY A. R. POWYS [A.]. 

The recent correspondence in the Times on this subject 
gives me the opportunity to restate two facts about the 
discovery and protection of wall paintings which are 
still often overlooked by those who are concerned with 
them. 

First as to their discovery \ Wherever medieval 
plaster remains in a but [ding it is likely that wall paint¬ 
ings exist. Such plaster was commonly laid on roughly 
wiih an uneven surface which catches the dust readily h 
has often undergone much patching, and is apt to look 
untidy in these days. Often parts of the wall have been 
subjected to many year* of damp, penetrating from 
leaky gutter*, eaves shootings, or down-pipes. Usually 
successive coots of Eiticwash, each, it may be, decorated 
with pictures os texts according to the custom of 
the time, were applied as every preceding cost 
became defective through scaling, or because of 
some structural alteration* The first precaution 
to be remembered when dealing with such plastered 
surfaces* however shabby they have now become, is 
that re plastering and removal of plaster should not be 
ordered until a careful examination ha* been made, and 
absolute certainty is reached that there are no traces 
of paintings either on the plain surfaces or in the 
window pint**. In itself also, the removal of mediaeval 
plaster is indefensible. The second precaution is that 
no uncovering of waJI paintings should be undertaken 
until all sources for the penetration of damp have been 
removed. This obvious piece of common sense es too 
often neglected* and h the oiumt of the toss nf paintings. 
The uncovering of wall paintings should not be under¬ 
taken unless or until the building in whkh they arc is 
structurally .sound throughout. 

When ;l w all has received successive layer* of decora¬ 
tive treatment it is seldom possible to recover any 
but the original one bid on the plaster itself ; for each 
successive picture or pattern is painted on a wash which 
does not adhere to that below as irmly as live original 
printing to the original plaster. 

Thus Little Hampden in Buckinghamshire, there 
were on the north wall three successive Si, Christo¬ 
pher^ and the re upon both black letter and roman 
texts. Each painting subsequent to the first, whichwa*, 
if I remember right, .it the twelfth century, hod been 
re-done* because that which preceded it had sealed, 
and so become patchy* And each successive painting 
was not only liable to failure owing to its ow r n scaling, 
but also to that of those on which it was laid. Thus it 
was found possible only to preserve the remnants of the 
first picture* which had been damaged by The structural 
alteration* which the Watts had undergone. 
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When uncovering h being do no it may be well 
sometimes to begin with a few feet of some less valuable 
part, and treat that alone, after taking the best advice, 
in order 10 make actual lest of the method proposed, 
rather than to do the whole work at once* When 
the subject of a wail painting is known, or when 
enough evidence exists to lead to a fair certainty on 
that point, study should be made of the contemporary 
drawings of the same subject, as this will give 
useful indication nf what to expect. Again, it is 
desirable when a painting is being uncovered to remove 
the thickest of the lime wash from the whole area to lie 
treated, so that an idea of the arrangement of the whole 
wcuk may be known before close attention is given to it, 

Much might l>e written about the tools to be used in 
removing lime wash, about the use of glass to keep 
people from rubbing against the lower parts of these 
pictured, and about the best sources of information for 
the study of the subject, but enough has been indicated 
here- 

It is desirable that a camera should always be at hand 
w ith which to photograph each stage of the uneovering- 
ln addition to photographs, fu I baize coloured records 
should always be made- 

Secondly* 33 to preserving the paintings. 1 his 
Is a matter on which more mistakes are made than on 
any other connected with the subject. It should be 
remembered that there is no sovereign preservative 
suitable to aff cases alike, that varnishes and arc 
often harmful/that it is very much better to apph no 
preservative than the wrong one, that whenever a pre¬ 
servative is under consideration its possibilities of 
harming the picture should be studied fully, and until 
it is certain that it has none n should not he used. It 
is not sufficient that it should make the painting mure 
brilliant, or dustpronf, or proof against damp. I^ia 
desirable to do these things, but with these qualities 
most preservatives carrv others that cause serious 
injury* Knmvkilgt on the subject of pi^seivation is 
com paralivety sroall, though eas h year shows an inerea^- 
m it. Paintings do nut suffer any hurt by being left 
beneath a layer of lime wash. I would therefore advise 
those who love the care of them to proceed with sen- 
rvstmint, 

I think 1 am right its saying ih^i attempts to repaint 
these pictures will never again In:- made V*n rise fact 
that tbk phase is past, we slum Id E>e thankful to the 
work i if those men* which was ai the tame lime i t 
P^ uct and cause of that w ave of feeling which has 
brought about so great and good -i chitttgc In |!,_r 
attitude toward * s Restoration/* 

] would rrfer tlie redder to a letter by M f - Ht o 
Uhi ch Appeared in the Turn* of n Janu*ry tusy 


Tints and Towns 

A PLEA FOR COLOUR IN CITY LIFE. 

By RT. HOX. J. R. CLYNES, MP, 

When St. r John saw the New Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven, he saw it in colour t the jeweller as well 
as the architect and the mason had t?ecn concerned in 
its building. Each of the gems which formed the foun¬ 
dations of its twelve walls represented a specific tint* 
from the reddish brown of the sardtus and green of the 
chrysolite to the yellow of the topaz and the deep azure 
of the amethyst. 

Outside the limits of the glowing Orient* Cities in 
whose decorative scheme colour takes a definite place 
are rarely encountered. Two exceptions will jump to 
ihe traveller's mind—Venice, with the greens and blues 
and scarlets of her jalousies and the pale pink of her 
alasjzi ; and Moscow, which has* l am told* a dazzling 
akidciacope of roofs in red and brown, blue and green, 
broken by sapphire and emerald and gold cupolas and 
gleaming white minarets -beauties* hy the way, that E 
am not likely to be invited to view. 

"The English town of Tudor times must have pre¬ 
sented a gay and vari-cotoured aspect. The weathered 
red dies, timbered fronts, and painted escutcheons and 
shop signs give to the narrow, cobbled thoroughfares a 
many-timed background. It was only with the arrival 
of the industrial revolution and crude utilitarianism of 
the nineteenth century that the fovc of colour was 
crushed out of the Uritish people and our large centres 
of population became the leaden- hued and depressing 
huddle of sombre buildings we know too well. 

Hints of a reaction against the grim domination of 
stone and stucco and dingy brick are happily beginning 
to appear. Here and there an oasis of ivory white Terra 
cotta or timed vitreous brick breaks the mu notorious 
line of .smoke-begrimed buildings. In some of the 
newer erections decorative designs in cnloiired wjIL 
facings introduce livelier hues and suggest possibilities 
of varying :ind brightening the scenes of our daily toil. 

As vet, however* little has been achieved in the direc¬ 
tion of formulating definite colour schemes in town 
planning or improvement. Wish the ingrained national 
distrust of the bolder use of colour, British architects 
and builders are slow to realise the remarkable diversity 
in decorative possibilities which modern processed for 
the production of ceramics ha\e placed in their hands. 

A skilful gardener plans Ids herbaceous harder* with 
the deliberate design of producing at different seasons 
certain pleasing doubt nation* of colour. Why sliould 
not [lie arch beet, who is culled upon to prepare plans 
for the erection of larger blocks cpf buildings or to lay out 
a new residential area, take a leaf out of the gardener s 
book, and set himself to combine with stately and har¬ 
monious proportions a colour scheme that will enhance 
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ttit bcauiy of his work ? One can imagine a combina¬ 
tion of greys and yellows* browns and greens* blues and 
whiles, or even gradations and shades of a single colour, 
in the fupdes of o thoroughfare* that would perceptibly 
mitigate the dreariness and depression which we have 
mistakenly come to believe to be inseparable from the 
grey skies of our island home. 

Scientists and medical experts more and more em¬ 
phasise the curarive and health-giving properties of 
sunlight. Unfortunately in these northern latitudes an 
adequate supply of sunshine cannot be turned on at our 
w*il| + But its absence may be an some degree counter- 
balanced by utilising every opportunity to bring into 
play the next best rhing— those colours which delight 
the eye and subconsciously infuse man's being with 
lightness of heart and gaiety of spirit,. 

No inconsiderable part of the depression arid listless- 
ness which characterise the life of the workers under 
the monotonous conditions of modern industrialism 
may be traced to the drabness and absence of light ami 
shtdc in their environ men:. 

If our streets and buildings presented to the dtiren # s 
eye the variety and beauty which spring from a&thctie 
employment of harmonious colouring* the whole tone 
of our industrial population would he beneficially 
affected P A light-hearted and cheery temper would be 
stimulated, which would nut merely lighten tile burden 
of the daily task and eliminate a good deal of the fric¬ 
tion, but insensibly educate eye ami brain, and restore 
to our people some measure of that artistic perception 
uf which they were robbed a hundred years ago bv the 
crudities of the industrial revolution* 


The Architecture Club 

EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
MODELS, 

One of ihe most important activities of the Architec¬ 
ture Club for the present year will be an exhibition of 
modern English architecture entitled " Twenty Years 
of British Architecture," The Duke of Westminster 
has. kindly lent GrusTunor House fbr the purple p and 
the exhibition will he open to the public from March h 
to 24 inclusive. 

I Tie exhibits will consist of p hot ogra pits (of a large 
sissej and models of executed works, as it is felt that 
these will more correctly present the true character of 
the buildings than drawings or diagrams, and will 
appeal more widely to the public, A ao mew hat novel 
feature will be the projection on a large scale of photo¬ 
graphs of buildings by means of lantern slides in the 
Crteat Gallery of Graven nr House. It i% also hoped 
that it will be possible to arrange a Series of public lec¬ 
tures on architectural subjects. 
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An interesting exhibit will be a collection of models - 
from numerous historic examples, i dust raring the de¬ 
velopment of the British house from the earliest times 
to the present day, 

1 he Committee of the Architecture Club feel that 
while there are numerous exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture, comparatively little attention has been given 
to architecture* and that the recognition of architecture 
as a fitic art has, in consequence, been limited to archi¬ 
tects themselves and a small esoteric public. The 
attempt ts p therefore* to place architecture in its right 
perspective so far as the public appreciation of art is 
concerned. 


Review 

ARCHlTECn^L BUILDING CONSTRUCT* 
nOx\ £> Walter R. Juggnrd, F.RJM.A., and 
Franat E, Drury, F.I.S.E., M C I. /* mo volumes. 

It is to be feared that most architectural students look 
at the subject called Building Construction much 4s 
youth m general regards bread and butter-or should 
one iti these days say margarine ? That is, as something 
they arc told is good for them, hut which they do not 
hud very appetising. If. however, anyone happens to 
e p unlike the child in P^ 0 sch t that sort of hungry, there 
are now plenty' ot dishes of bread and margarine to 
choose from : for of the making of books on Building 
Construction there is no end. And for the most part the 
contents are all sound and wholesome. The ingredients 
may to a limited extern be variously proportioned ; 
brickwork being predominant in one. jn'inerv in another 
and so on. One may have a stronger flavour of the 
workshop and another of the lecture-room wr the 
drawing-office : but beyond that there Is mu much 
variety. All arc just bread and margarine, and the 
frivolous will look in vain for jam. 

In all such boob in fact, a large part of the matter 
must be the same : for it must be concerned with the 
ordinary, everyday construction of ordinary , everyday 
buildings, cif some ninety per cent, or more, that is, of afj 
hose erected And the methods of constructing such 
buildup. aJ1 d most nf the materials used in them, have 
long been standardised, and are known to everyone j„ 
any way concerned with building : so that nobody can 
have much that is new to say about them. Even to im- 

EJ r I P"?** matter, its arrange¬ 
ment, or the clearness of statement and illustration j* 

llV TUI mMfll 'Ft.-**-, t . 



new book on Building 

m.<fe of .he war. when we all had other things o think 
about. But we w„e all iterecs then-or though? ue 
were and Messrs. Jagged 9 „ a Drury did it 
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'They met the difficulties referred to in more ivaya 
than one t but first and foremost by relating a targe 
proportion qf the details of construction which they de¬ 
scribe and illustrate to certain designs for buildings 
which, if they wtitdd not let at ** economic >f rents, are 
well adapted to exhibiting good standard methods, and 
many of them. The general drawings for these budd¬ 
ings are shown on loose sheets to be spread out before 
the student as he reads, and at other times folded and 
kept in pockets in the covers of the volumes. The plan 
seems an excel tent one provided the reader will lake the 
small amount of trouble required to refer to the sheets f 
and find and study the position of the detail i for it 
takes the student one step at any rale from theory in 
i he direction of practice, and wall probably appeal eo 
him if he happens by chance to be a real seeker for 
knowledge. Another very attractive feature of these 
volumes, and one that will appeal to architectural stu¬ 
dents., is the excellence of the illustrations* Some small 
pan of the credit for their clearness may perhaps be 
given to the highly glazed paper on which they are 
printed, but they arc in any cast beautifully drawru 
Many, indeed, are charming examples of pen-work, al¬ 
most worthy to be compared to the delightful illustra¬ 
tions in Violkt-le-Dtic’s works—and t if Jess delicate, 
more reliable i for that talented Frenchman was accus¬ 
tomed to draw a little on his imagination in the rare 
cases in which accurate information failed him, 1 htre 
is no sign that Messrs, jaggard and Drury haw dnne 
that. If the standard reached by the text Is not so uni¬ 
formly high as that of the illustrations, inasmuch as it 
occasionally condescends to adopt the style of a specifi¬ 
cation, it is nevertheless always admirably clear and to 
the point; and there is not, as a general rule, that un¬ 
due anxiety to spare words that haa marred so many 
books on t he subject fmm Vitmvi us on ward, T he p rac ■ 
tice adopted of hading up, by preliminary cxplanaiion 
in successive stuges, to technical terms and dennitinris, 
instead of the more common one of throwing them at 
the head of the reader fir^t and explaining afterwards, is 
especially to be commended. It is probably in part due 
to this practice that the chapters headed Structura 
Design ’ form an exposition of the mathemiUics of ctm- 
simction that is very unusually dear and easy 10 follow. 

It is not so certain that ihe arrangement of the matter 
is an improvement on previous practise. Bnckwor 
seems to occupy an undue proportion ul space, niort 
than twice as much stonework—the authors, ignor- 

ingthe modern subdivisions of the trade, call it masonry 
—and nearly twice as much as jrimery H iticbidiug oor 
and window ironmongery , Sicel and iron coswtruction, 
including such things as metal casements and raj 
is fully and admirably dealt with ; but there is n mu tig 
at all about sanitary plumbing and fittings, water sup¬ 
ply, heating and hot water work, painting and giving 
— except patent glazing, artificial lighting, and so cm 


It must be assumed that these things are included in 
the 11 large field of advanced work which the 
third volume is to cover : but some of them seem 
tolerably elementary. The tools oi the trades are 
nowhere mentioned; and materials are only sketchily 
described; the student being advised to obtain 
an intimate knowledge of them " by personal exami¬ 
nation and experiment/* This is excellent advice 
which should be more systematically followed than it 
often is : for only so can he learn to distinguish good 
material from bad* or ik prepare himself/' in Ebc words 
of the preface, “ to foresee the difficulties of the artisan 
in realising his conceptions/* 

These volumes, notwithstanding the correlation of 
details with general drawings, have a much stronger 
flavour of the lecture-room than of the workshop tir the 
architect's office \ but perhaps that is inevitable, and 
not unsuited to the modern method of teaching archi¬ 
tecture, 

Frank T Baggallay [F,J. 

Correspondence 

CONCILIATION BOARD OF ENQUIRY IN 
FIRST INSTANCE. 

To tht Editor, Journal K.l.B.A,,— 

Sid,—There is no occasion to enlarge in these? pages 
upon the difficulties ind dental to all building easts actions 
at law. They arc already manifest to all architects who 
know well enough wlm a misfortune it is to be mixed 
up in disputes with their clients, haggling over personal 
questions or professional charges. 1 suppose very few 
■a some time or other have not found themselves thus 
involved and have antlered accordingly. Bad eases of 
this character 1 have met with and advised upon, help¬ 
ing to mitigate trouble as far as might be. My ex¬ 
perience in the High Courts of King’s Bench, and 
even before official arbitrators, demonstrates the risks 
run by litigants on both sides, largely because of the 
misconceptions often readily arising over technical 
details which the legal mind cannot grapptc with vd 
also because counsel see in unable tn appraise the 
relati ve values of conflicting expert evidence 

The object of this preamble is to serve by way 
of introduction to a proposition that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, with the advice of the 
Practice Committee, should consider the possibility 
of forming some sort of professional, and in that sense 
a Jay, Conciliation Court of I he first instance by consent. 
I do not contemplate exactly CondRetfon Courts such 
as have been long established by law in Denmark and 
also are found in both France and Italy in a modified 
form, My suggestion seems to be covered by the words 
.if St' Paul's question to the Corinthians :" Is it so that 
there cannot be found among you one wise man who 
shall be able to decide between his brethren >" 
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i Lord Brougham mart Than a century ago proposed 
the formation of such elementary legal courts, and he 

Eft** how ™ Uch mon «>’ and temper (night l»c 
” , if. H i condition precedent to litigation, Jtspu- 
Wnts were hound to meet in the presence of a trained 
and impartial third perwn holding the dignity of a 
judicial office who cnuld eihibt to them the pitfalls of 

SSSt? ** o( a J ust peaceful 

The idea of writing 10 the Journal was suggested to 
me by reading Uhai the Judge Though,, by Helton our 
Judge b, A. Parry, just published, “ The’parties in the 
early stages of the quarrel should be induced to come 
before a conciliator by Uitmsdve* unaccompanied by 
lawyers, and the business done to ho confined to ex¬ 
ploring the avenues of peace hi see if any honourable 
alternative to litigation can be found. If no conciliation 
is posable, then the case necessarily will have to pro¬ 
ceed. In Norway, by employing such informal pre- 
]j mi nary investigations Mon? tribunals of conciliation 
75 percent, of the cases presented have been disposed 
of to the satisfaction of both parties, and in Denmark 
tte percentage is given at 90 by Hebcr Smith. 

Abraham Lincoln, a great legal reformer, warmly ad¬ 
vocated similar common-sense methods. Judge Parry 
is of the same mind, but he agrees that English-speaking 
people move slowly, and, he adds, lawyers and iavmeii 
fail to encourage conciliatory courts serious I v because 
such reforms may cut down fees. 

The Judge concludes his chapter thus : Blessed arc 
the Peace ma kers /' 

Are vested interests so hide-bound that nothing can 
? ett0Iltf Mumwe confess that? Is the idea too Utopian 
tor practical politic ? Abraham Lincoln advised his 
pupil fnend :" bin your judgment you cannot he «ti 
honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without being a 
lawyer. " 

Criminal cases, though differing from civil actions, 
equally concern the frailties of human affairs, and the 
exponent* of Sir Richard Wallace, Chairman of the 
County of London Sessions, goes far to support whit 
is urged by judge Parry, as above stated. At this year's 
conference of probation officers in London, Sir Richard 
said that " nut of too probationers for years past the 
■n'crape rif those who have never returned ro crmijriuJ 
lite and never come back to prison had been 06 '* 
Resides thus saving offenders from sinking down into 
drgradanon. " the effect upon the general crime triable 
at the Srsajcmi hits stink 40 per cent. in London below 
whairt was before the Probation Act came into opera- 
tmn. 1 ropcrly constituted probation officers capable 
of persuading people from embarking upon litigation 
in building cases might save a world of trouble to all 
concerned, and also ensure happy settlements on the 
lines I have indicated.—Yours faithfully, 

Maurice B. Adam* [R], 
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WHO IS THE ARCHITECT? 

To /Air Editor, Journal R.I.B.A,,— 

in *?£* | Sl | ft '^> Cafl ^ ,hift S ht dor te to drive it home 
?Jai ' V 1 fCSa - that orc r,f tllL ' most interesting 
things in connection with a building or work of 
craftsmanship is the personality of its author } 

ime idler time wc have descriptions of opening 
ceremomes in which the names of the twLvJ 

donor^nn *m 1 11,6 bigwigs present, the owner or 

oimr, possibly even that of the contractor, arc given, 
together with an account of the materials, 
history and purpose of the building or object but 

>»* in vain for Information 
as t the man to whose brain ahd hand we owe it all. 
In the case of picture, a statue. „ book or n musica 
work this omission would not occur. 

n the last few weeks two glaring instances have 
occurred in the cross presented to Westminster Abbey 
and Messrs. Peter Robinson's new premia. 

W, If. Ward [/'.], 

THE LAW OF BUILDING OUTSIDE 
LONDON. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,_ 

Dwtt Sir, —Looking at the Journal for 13 January, 
which contains the discussion on nw paper of 
18 December upon “ Building Law,-’ I LT from 

gdity^rtwo^h^whlrh S r wltfwhii'm 

; ' md ***r'~ 

In 1 he rough notes I made during [ha djsclJSsion j 
«cm to have omitted one of Mr. Alban Scott’s fi’ V e 
Funis lettered („) to (r) at page M , „f v „ lir AJJ 

1 he re hire at page t 53 l ought to have Slid Sat his first 
u>ur suggestions (rut three) were covered bv the 1 >e- 
partmentat Committee's reaim men daiion*, an d that it 

routed Th "" 1 , rt l l) " r IUt ' h Ihc >' aiu f 

rejec cd. The second slip I made hy p utfin thU 

Sin* jf5” m ° m0ry ‘ ln 5 ® The true 

If you can find space for these slight correction* you 
will increase my obligation tr. the JduHNAi and \ht 
Institute —\ our? faithfully, * c 

A - N. C, StiELyjY, 

The February number or Architecture ,1., r 
the -Society of Architects fmmuhlv is I ^1 k^'T ” f 
entirely devoted to the Wren 

contributors on this ocouiot, Brc 1 *£*"*. ^* 

John Freeman. Sir Lawrence Weaver K J %n*bvy. 
Reilly. Charles Marriott Trvstan Ft B i" Pp °f es8(,r 
American architect Egerto'n 

be a numbtr of unpubliahivl n, ^ ^ j] l 

several reproductions afrer - r i t " ™ n - an(J 

UmiiKwyn, R.a, " etchings by Fnmfi 



VISIT TO FARMER AND BRINDLEY'S 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE, 


Visit to Mmaa$. FahmBR and BfUNoucvs Workshop. 

The visit arranged by ihv Art Standby Committee to 
Mciatis, Farmer and Brindley's workshaps took place on 
Saturday, the 9 December, at 10,30, and was attended 
by about thirty-five members, Mr. Brindley. together 
with members ofhk staff, conducted the parry round the 
u'firkshopfi for an hour and a half* not too long a lime in 
which to examine so much that was in te resting. 

There were gTCflt stocks of marble in the rough p m 
Imported, some fitUl showing the markings of the wine 
aawa by which they were cut from the quames in Greece. 
There were the mechimicaUy ope rated framesaws which cut 
the blocks into thin aiabs or ftremllEr blocks. For tniriming 
die edge* of slabs a carborundum wheel, very like a circular 
saw- in nppeanmee. is used working at a very high speed 
and water coaled. 'The polishing of the slabs i* done 
mechanically on an iron table, over which is a ‘ hndge 
and an eccentrically re valving flat iron frame, the working 
surface being of large iron studa at the beginning ot t e 
operation and of felt for the fine finish, band, cmers an , 
finally* putty powder are used in the three stages of the 
polishing. A clever dF sun and planet motion causes t ic 
frame i&setf to revolve and so prevents anycirculariiiar 'mgs 
on the polished nUb, Blocks are planed dfmn to a true 
surface on a revolving iron table, about 12 feet tn diameter. 
Wooden stops are fixed across the diameter of the a c. 
against which the marble block is laid to be ground, bund 
and water are thrown on the mbte 'a$ requited, an 
mason moves the block about at wiH T weighting one side 
or the other according as the wearing down of the marble 


takes place. , *. 

The moulding machine is much like a *v>d mmilder in 
appearance and general working, but a carborundum bet-1 
in the one takes the place of the steel knife in the other. 
A* compared with wood moulding the process is slow 
The carborundum wheel is used with comparnuveb light 
pressure, and is said not to stun the stone 1 . 

appreciable extent as the older fashioned 
Various sized wheels arc used, but, unlike Lhewoi -o _ 8 

knife, they arc not made to the section of the moulding, 
which is worked out gradually to ihc lutes marked un 
end of the block of marble. Only slight undercutting con 

be done on this machine, . ■ ■ 

A 12 -foot column in vene antique was bc.ng lorncd m 
a lathe, or id this very interesting process attracted much 
attention. The polishing of moulded and carved work 
is done entirely by hand. MWie «rve«w«c 

at work cm both architectural details nod rm f T' 
the process of copying the plaster design in marble E*mg 

"tZX architect's point of view, the e^t value m 
this visit was in seeing the methods by wluch the fished 
work is produced, in forming an opinion - to At use £ 
machinery and in limitations in attaining dial ciub onu in 
mm pressing upon his mind that his drawing boardI and 
tee square nJt not be allowed to tyrannise over hi* 

dC A? the conclusion of the visit, Mr. Brindley was thanked 
on behalf of fh* Art Standing Committee for his h 
polity ,o m^ber* «< ^ [J-]. 


the ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL FUND. 

Finai. Appkal. 

The Council of the Royal Institute announce that on 
22 January 1923 the subscriptions received toward* tlie 
St, Paul's*Cathedral Fund amounted to ^37 i»r, bd., 
including sums collected and forwarded by the Allied 
Societies. 

The Council have decided once more to appeal to the 
members of the Royal Institute to take advantage of the 
unique opportunity which will occur on 26 February 
next of testifying in the moat sincere manner possible to 
the memory of Sir Christopher Wren by helping in a 
practical way towards the preservation of the national 
monument which was his great cal work. 

It is earnestly hoped that the sum to be handed to the 
Dean and Chapter on the occasion of the Celeb ration of 
the Bicentenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren 
will he considerably in excess of ihc amount stated 
above, and that those members of the Royal Institute 
who have hitherto been prevented from contributing 
to the R I.B.A. Fund tvill take the earliest opportunity 
uf doing so. All remittances should he forwarded to 
the Secretary R.l.BA, 


R in A ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1923. 

The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A, and its 
Allied Societies will take place in Edinburgh on 13 to 
ifi June 1923. The Conference will be hdd in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Annual Convention of the Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland, and the arrangement lor the 
Conference have been entrusted to the Council of that 
bmlv by whose invitation Edinburgh was selected os 
the place of meeting, A fully detailed programme will 
he published at an early date, and in the meantime if « 
hoped that nil membra mil make a note 0/ the date and 
endeavour to tirran^e their engagement* so as to permit 
them to make the journey to Edinburgh to take part m the 
Confcrrnce* 


r.i.ba street architecture medal. 

Mem beta and Licentiates are informed that they 
need not submit a photograph and clevadon of a build- 
in- which they wish to nominate for the R.I.B.A. 
Street Architecture Medal, except in cases where they 
wish to nominate a building erected to their own 
designs. The Secretary R.I.B.A. has arranged to 
inform architects of buildings for which nominations 
Iwve been received, and will invite them to send photo¬ 
graphs and elevations for ihc Jury's consideration. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 1024 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Arehi- 
cers has been appointed a Member ot die Art Council of 
ho British Empire Exhibit ton, 1904. 
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Allied Societies 

LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS, 

Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Speech by Mb. Waterhouse. 

There v sm targe attendance of member at ihc Jubilee 
Dinner of fhc Leicester and Lcjis^sTenihirc S^icty of 
Architect which was held on 18 January, The guest* 
included The President, RJ.B.A., Mr. Ian MacAIister 
(Secretary RJ.B.A,)* Mr. R. Savant, President of the 
Bttminghfcm ArchitectnraJ Society, Sir Arthur and l^ady 
Wheeler, olid Mr. Siirnp^n* President of the Build¬ 
ing Tmdc Employers. 

Mr, William K«y, the President of the Society, rn 

i he chin r. 

In welcoming the assembled company, Mr, Kcay 
retailed *cunc! of the great names modpted with their 
society — Oniieh, Tail, Pick, Thompson, 

W.K. Ikdingtield proposed ** The Royal Institute 
of British Architects, lr and said the Institute had done 
wonderful work in the direction of consolidating the pro- 
iti^ion of archilccfurc in raising its ideals and in educating 
the younger gencrufion. Unfortunately there was still sornc 
40 per cent, of architects who were outside 'the Institute, 
which would not rise to its greatest influence until it em¬ 
braced the whole of the profession. 

Mr, Paul Waterhouse, m replying* said it was a bright 
spot in his presidency that the Leicester jubilee fell within 
its limits. No one realised more than architects the duty 
and blessedness of extending, not ntily sideways, hut back¬ 
wards and forwards. They were no good as architects 
unless they were links between the rtniGEesr past and the 
remotest future, A soHmty architect was a contradiction in 
terms. It waa only by association* friendship, and affection 
that the> r could do ihcir work properly. Their business 
was to indulge in competition with one another tempered 
by friendship— sn expression usual ty rendered by the 
common English word 11 sportsmanship. 11 The growth of 
architectural education m the last two generations was one 
oi the most remarkable things in England. 

Mr. R, Savage {President of ihe Birmingham Soeieiyl 
proposed fcL Leicester City and Trade / 1 and urgtd that 
Leicester should follow the example of Birmingham and 
smrt a Civic Society, which would, he thought, in time 
cierci^e a valuable influence in the direction of beautifying 
the eiry, 

Mr. C, Penn inn responded to rhe toast* and said Lcices- 
ier was fortunate in that it hud not fdt the extreme distress 
of some oihrr districts. Llnfortunately the trouble on the 
Continent had pm the clock buck for th<? time being. There 
waft no reason why, because they were a manufacturing 
ciry, they should be an ug!y city. It wat i|uite possible even 
tor factories to harmonise with their surround mgs and be 
beautiful to Took upon. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ai a meeting ol the Birmingham Architectural Associa¬ 
tion, held on Friday, 15 December, Mr. C. Grant Robert¬ 
son* M A. t C*V.O,p Principal of (he Birmingham Univer- 
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fiity; gave a lecture entitled *' Prorindsd Universities and 
the study of Architecture. 11 

The lecture, said That the seven provincial Universities 
cash had their own particular area, and that no Univerehv 
encroached on the sphere of another. Thus Bixm i ng ham 
would not specialise in textiles, hut rather in such brancho* 
as Mining and Electrical Engineering, as these were 
amongst 1 he most important occupations of ihe Midland 
Count Lea. The influence of one faculty in a University 
on another was very btnsficinl, for by mutual eriticiiim a 
^ciieml raising of standard was effected. Mr. Grant 
itoliertson said that he would welcome a Department of 
Architecture in the University of Birmingham It would 
improve the Architecture in the city, and the criticism of 
the other faculties would bring about u greater appreeja- 

1 ton ot t he fine an s by the gene ml public. Sue h a denari - 

mem would have to sun in a small way, and be built up as 
experience and application dictated. 

Members oi the profession would have to be consulted 
and arrangement* would have to be made which would 
enable students to spend pun of their time in offices, for 
there Were pan* of nn architect’s education which could 
only be acquired by practical experience. 

One fact which u us n ot ill ways nal ised was that an arch i- 

tect, like any other professional man, must have a good 
general education before commencing to study for his pro- 
fcsauxi, and unless students could satisfy the authorities 
that tliey had sufficient ground woth. thev should not be 

admitted to the University. 

At the conclusion of thc lecture, Mr. E, P, Reynolds PF l 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was 

seconded by M r. if J, 1- letehcr and carried with acclamation. 

SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 

Mr, J, Alfred Gotch gave a lecture on T he Notable 
iW* of Northamptonshire ” before ,he Sheffield, 
South Yorkshire and Direct Society of Architects and 
Surveyors on January 11. 

ITic lee tuner stated that Northamptonshire was a county 
particularly rich innoble buildings, and showed how new 
churches were built and existing onw added to untii the 
Reformation come, followed early by the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when church building practically ceased and 
a great period of house building began, which lasted fiom 
the middle of the sixteenth cemury till the Civil Wars of 
the next century^ which diverted people's attention from 
building. Mr. Gotch said ihat Non hump tonshirc shared 
to the full m the budding activities of the time and some of 
the largest private houses in the country were built d urine 
these years—I lo]denby. Kirby and Burleigh, for example 
—whilst many were considerable enlarged indudim- 
RockingItam Castle. Drayton, Rushton, ApdiorJ and 
Canons Ashby, m addition to which Dingley H a !| w u ° 

bu d t, as we IJ as m any smaller manor house* 

Among other buildings of interest mcmioned were the 
market-house at RodrweU. which was never finished - till 
Very cunwus I HaoguUr Lxlge and the " New Euildir, J >■, 
Lyvcdcn. all built by SlrTI«T^hgkTlSSSLS 
lar Lodge wts forth in stone the mystery' of the TVinhv 
everything bong in threes, there being three rid« h. 
fioom. three windows in each side or taels tloorS fc 


OBITUARY 


Legends each with thiny-thn^ letters Sir Th omas, who 
was sx deeply religious as well as a^superstitious.man, fur¬ 
ther emphases these characteristics in the 1 
mg s ri evidently built far a dwelling-house, m that it lathe 
shape of a cross, with equal arms, on plan, the cornices 
being decorated with cawed symbol* of the Passion, the 
crown of thorns, the hammer and nails, pincera, swordp 
spear, lantern and the sword of St. Peter with the ear o 

Malehus adhering to it. « 

At the conclusion of the keture a cord sal vote of thotiM 
was proposed to Mr* Goleh by Mr. A F. Vratsoru and 
seconded by Major G* B. Floektcti-. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The dinner in cawnrttoorati Oft of the 75th anniversary 
of the forrrmtitm of the S«i«y, which ^arranged for 
1 March has been changed to take place on ft March, at fhi 
Midland Addphi Hotel. The Lo<d Mw<>r 
and Mr. Paul WaHrhousc have accepted mutations to the 

dinner. 


Obituary 


GEORGE T. BROWN [F.j, 

Mr. Brown was elected a Fellow of the- Royal 
Institute- of British Architects in the year 19^ 1 « ™ 
also a Fellow of the Surveyors Iort tuhon^nd i p«t 
President of the Northumberland and Durham Ht*ouh 
of the Survevora’ Insti nation. He was Preside tit f 
Northern Architectural Association in i<jo 8 _ 1909- nnd 
was on the Surveyors’ Institution Panel of Referees in 
connection with the important work of 
special references. He was from uy&} until the time f 
Inis death Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural 

^The late Mr. Brown was a native of Sunderland, and 
had been ii practice- in that town for the past thirty 
years. His business was largely wwutamv a, wit h spectJ^ 

reference 10 colliery subsidence hls 6e ™« 

S « request in the North oi Englano. With 

X "utWul in a competition for the enlargement »l 
r Sand Technical College, and icwraJ ele- 

.to* gS 

carried out under his suwwwou. He jjtt • wjg 
amount of estate work and v>js '^1’“!^ ^ jj 3n{i 
designing and carrying out nf many 
other buildings in his district. 0 f t j lc 

The following apprcci atom is quoted ftom 

l 04 "ThoMt)f us Who had the privilege of Mr. Brown s 
friendship remember hts many hXdied 


Ftgard — the esteem t>{ his fellow architects. He was 

endowed with every gift that made for a close ami 
tavable frieiul and every quality that made Iiliti jttst 
and generous in controversy ; lus was fl natitire that coukl 
accept honours with becoming grace and that could 
rejoice over a competitor's success. 

11 As an architect bis works are outstanding. A* an 
arbitrator his name was well known throughout the 
province* and hss services sought after as a skilful, true, 
and thoroughly reliable umpire. HiS particular work 
was of a most difficult character, and yet lie always 
brought to bear on even the smallest case a uniform 
sense of justness and fairness and a spirit of apprecia- 
tion of the other mart's point of view, 

“ Some of his fellow townsmen hart had the oppor¬ 
tunity of judging the vast amount of comparatively 
mam work 5. T, Brown has done for public charity. 
Many of our town know also of his work on public 
committees and his ceaseless activities for good. Per¬ 
haps, however, his greatest work, the work he d». for 
the Northern Architectural Association, is not -so well 
known to the general public, His services, both as 
President and as Hon. Secretary, wilt never be for- 
gotten in his brother architects, lie exerted In mat 11 
pnrticularlv to further the interests of the younger men 
of his profession, and it w-a* largely due to him that 
this vear a school nf architecture was founded m 
connection with ihe Armstrong College, Newcastle- 

on-Tvne.” _ .... . , 

The business of the late Mr Btown will be earned 
on h v hir son, Mr, G, Talbm Brown, Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


C. GLYNN EVANS [F.\. 

Mr. C. Glynn Evans [F.], The Croft, Neath who 
died on 9 januarv, was a pupil and afterwards an 
assistant of Mr, J. Couk Rees. Neath. He subsequently 
became chief assistant to Messrs. Wm. Griffiths & 
Son Llanelly. and was ad mi tied an .Associate in 1913. 
In lot 3 he Opened in practice in Neath and soon began 
to make a name in domestic architecture. He was 
appointed architect to the Neath Housing Scheme in 
conjunction with the Sate'Bomugh Engineer, Hr, D M 
jenkins. In 1921 he was ducted a Fdlow of the 

1U Mr Evans's life from childhood had been a struggle 
against ill-health, but lie seldom complained, »d hi* 
cheery optimism deceived casual friends with regard 
to the extent of hiss offerings. 


John Bennie Wilson [F.]. President of the Glasgow 
In*, of Architects in iqso. and representative of that 
body on the R.LB.A Council, lyto. 

G. G, Fleming [Lfc*nlu>U\. 

Percy Walker [Ucentiale]. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1923 

Deed of Award 


The designs and drawings submitted fur the Prices 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the K.IJLA, Galleries, y Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to me ml vers and the public 
until 5 February {10 a,m, till 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
5 p.m.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the 
General Meeting of 22 January, gives the results as 
follows — 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS. 

(1) The Essay Medal and Ttctniy-jive Guineas. 

Five Essays were received for the Si h er M«kl under 
the following mottoes :— 

1 - " Art: unit 111 urn nd Judicium **: The Architectural Problem 
of the Modem Shop. 

*■ AmtU* * " - An tntriHEuelit.n n> the Theory of ArchLtCC- 
turc. 

J’ h ' Kc>ire,l " : The Study of Sound in its- Relation in the 
EfcaijjTi of . 

4. " IViivi : The Mq*1 Genial Artiu Irn Time, Firm 

Lijfonc i'f Naples. Rome And Fenflrii 

5. PofTeriiy M : Fl*ts 

The Council have awarded the HiKer Medal and 
Twenty-five Guineas to the author of the Esmv sub¬ 
mitted under the motto “ Arisiius /''* 

(n) The Measured Drawings Medal and Fifty Pounds^ 

Three sets of drawings were sent in of the several 
buildings enumerated under mottoes as follows 
I. “ rhddif ” ; 2 Slfathcrt (Chapel of St. Araebm CJicityr), 

3 . Dilijgeftte 11 : 4 btraim-si fill* I finite* Horn*. Firenze)- 

3, ** +l 1 S Hriimrn (CmnpidoKlio, Home). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Fifty Pounds to the delineator of she Drawings sub¬ 
mitted under the motto u OxnopT * 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, 

(i) The Tiff Prize and One Hundred Pounds. 


Nine designs for an Italian Embassy In a European 
Capital were submitted under the following mottoes : 

l - “ B. Q.* 1 : 3 slruincn, 
z. 11 Utmjm Tl : suramert. 

3 = " SeWuiui +fc 1 t , >tfuinf ti 

4. " Poffergy **: 4 strainers. 

5- ,B Geneva **: % « 4 o£ncn+ 

6. " European **: 3 strainers-. 

7- 0 Tishy ” fc s 5 fiTrmirwr*. 

" Blue Square M : 4 ^imineiE, 

9 - iK Tujju 11 : 4 itmnpri. 


* pi Ariatw h *: Lionel 1L Budden, M A, A-tU BA. P Within* 
field* H ttwall „ C'hcshi re. 

fOsnop": Wesley DmjtfdL B-Ardi-,U vmwil, 

A.R.LB.A,,., 11 The Ua P h 5® Cultharpe RmJ, Ed|b4iton r 
Birmingham. 


The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, tub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hun¬ 
dred Pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ++ Tujja p "t and a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention to she author of the design submitted under 
ihc motto H Poffcrgy."§ 

(n) The Pugin Studentship and Seventy-f\nr Pounds. 

Two applications were received for the Pugin Stu¬ 
dentship from the following gentlemen ;— 

i„ il. ll P R, Herttig* - 4 strainer*. 

1 . Ax Newton Thorpe : 4 

The Council have awarded she Medal, and, subject 
10 the specified conditions, the sum of Seventy-five 
Pounds, to Mr. A. Newton Thorpe. Cemetery Lodge 
Fujfordp York. T * 

far) Tke Owen Jones Studentship and Om Hundred 
Founds. 

One application sviui received from the following 

gentleman 1— 

C- ¥- Filbey ; 6 e trainer*. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and* sub¬ 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hun¬ 
dred Pounds, m Mr. C. F. Filbev, 123 CrwUl Palace 
Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22. 


(w) The Henry Saxon Sued Prize and Fifty Pounds, 
imreased on thn oecaiim to Sixty Pounds owing to 
the generosity uf Mr A. Saxon SnHL 

Eight designs fur a Maternity Home and Infant Wel¬ 
fare Centre were submitted under the following 
mottoes 


i. Ad Hem 1 miner. 

3 . *■ RfMjnn Pl : 1 drainer. 

Girtoe (device) I 3 ^iraitten;. 

4. Three Diamonds (device) : z sheets. 

5. *■ Knypc N!1 ; 4 iheetv. 

6 + m Sqlomnn pi : a drainers. 

7 - Square and Compz^ (devk*T : jtitrainee. 
ft. " L'na ,+ - 4 ^trainen. 


The Council have awarded, subject to [he specified 
conditions, the Prise of .Sixty Pounds to the author of 
the design submitted under the motto “ Ad Rem ” ( 
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NOTICES 


and Certificates of Hon. Mention, to the authors of the 
designs submitted under the mono of ** RoonaT* ami 
the device of a Crane.f 


(v) The Gudilin Bursary and Umperis Bequest : Si her 
Medal and otir Hundred and Thirty Pounds. 

Sts applications were received for the Godwin Bur¬ 
sary and Win]peris Bequest from the following gentle¬ 
men i— 

t, W. T, Bemlyii (AX 

a, L- 1L Bucktsctl [A.]. 

y S-W, Milburti (AX 

4, W, S. Purchon [dj. 

y E.UVB.Scan [AX 

h r A - F- Wicfeendm M_] 

The Council have awarded the Medal, ami, subject 
to the specified condition* + the *um of One Hundred 
and Thirty Pounds to Mr, ^ . T. Bcmlyn, A.R.I.BrA* n 
42 West Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W + 


The Gnssetl CM Medal and Fifty Pounds 

Four designs for 3 Warehouse were submitted under 
the following mottoes :— 

i* " Rivet " : liirninriH. 

2. " Svntitheiiu "*: Strainer*. 

3_ Fleur dc Lys (device) : 5 ctninCf*. 

4, n OJuiK p * : -2 strainers, 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Fifty 
Pounds to the author of the design submitted under the 
111m 10 “ Rivct.”J 

Tht Ashpiut Prize, 1922. 

The Council hive, "n the tecoownendaiion of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash- 
pitel Priste (which is a Prize of 'aluc £10, 

awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis¬ 
tinguished liimsdf among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year! to Mr. Alexander Simpson 
Reid M.].of 221 Clifton Road. Aberdeen, Probationer, 
igai. Student, 1921, and who passed the Final Exami¬ 
nation, July, 1922. _ 


Competitions 

BRECHIN WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 01 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
com petition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ante with the published regulations of the Royal 
Institute fur architectural eutupcliriortsL 
BOURNEMOUTH PAVILION COMPETiTION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Sir I id win Cooper, l 1 R.l.B.A.. as 
assessor in this competition. Ian MAcALiau^, Sec, 


* 41 [toomi mi i G + B- E, Norbum. A.RJ-BAh, TV t rus&- 
sv^, Non hwood, Ranwjpifj K ent. 

+ CniHif (device): JufrciS John Btoivn, A,K-L1LA + , 3* 
Elandridr Ume. Welwyn Garden City. Her** 

I " Rivei 11 : Percy Momj'. A.R ' 

Bf .LsnhaH., Cheshire. 


Notices 

The Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1922-23 will be held on Monday. 5 February 1923, at 
3.30 p.nL* for ihe followmg purposes . — 

To rend the Minutes of ihe General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 22 January 1923 ; formally to admit member* at¬ 
tending for the rim time autre their election : announce 
nanu s of candiduies nominated by the Council fur election 
ic* the various clns&cs of membership. 

To announce the CounulV nomiimtfon for the Royal 
Cold Medal 1923. 

The Pres idem to deliver his Address to Student* and to 
present tlie Prizes and Studentships awarded by the Couti* 
d! for 1923. 

Mr. Henry V. Ashley [R] + to read & Criticism on the 
designs und drum-in submitted for the Frire$ and Student 
ships. __ 

RJ 11 A SESSIONAL PAPERS PROGRAM ME* 

r fhv Pjjht on " Tradition and Originality in Italian 
Rcnaf .sanLc Architecture/* which Wms to have been read 
by Mr. Geoffrey Scon on 28 May, has had to be postponed 
until rum session. Mr. Delias Joseph* FhR-I.B+A-. has 
accept**! the Council^ invitatir n tn read a paper entitled 
1,1 Building Heights and Ancient Lights," on the vacant date. 

REINSTATEMENTS. 

Ihe following Memlwt* and Lice n Rates have hern 
reinstated : 

An IVIlmv : T- Butler Wilson. 

As A^^inte : Harry Thomas Bill. 

As licentiate : Hugh Campbell. 

HOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

RJ RA, I NTEEM EDIATJf AND FlSAL (AND SPECIAL) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The Intermediate and Final ' and Special) Examination* 
wil be held tills yeari 1923J on [iic following dates : 

I NTERMHtHATE ExAMlNATI OS . 

1, 4, 5. and 7 June 1923 — ljist day for receiving applica¬ 
tions. zfi April. 

23, 2h, 27, arid 10 November 1923. —Last day for receiving 
application, 27 October 1923. 

Final (and Special) Examinations* 

14. JSp ^ 18* 19. and 41 June 1923—Last day for teed vine 
applications ? May 

6,7,8,10,11* and 13 December 1913—L»t day for receiv¬ 
ing applications* 3 November, 

R. 1 JJ.A. Special Wah Examination. 
l NSLC€E.^n-L c:anliuates. 

The Council R.LB.A. have resolved that candidate* who 
have sat for and failed tn pas* the Special War Exnminntinn 
shall be alio wed 10 sit for the Special Final Examination 
(without ihe subminsirm of probationary' work) at any rime 
before the md of iq 2$, a 

Candidates who have failed in the Special Wur Examina¬ 
tion nn only ime occasion w til nr>t In: required to pay a fur¬ 
ther Ire for one attempt at the Special Final Exonitnaiinn. 
hut candidates who have failed at rise Special War Exami¬ 
nation on more than one occasion will be raiuired to pay 
the ordinary fee for the Special Final Examination— viz., 
£to 103 . 
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Members' Column 

NOTIFICATION FROM THE HOHG-KONC TOVERSMRNT 
GAZETTE. PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY, FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER ijtit 

E^tctrrrrt C^l’mcb- 

No. 54i.—Jfts Ktreltaiey the Governor in Council Jift.s hwp 
pleased to 4 iiKt unrii-r Section 7 or The Pteblk Health and Buildings 
Ordi 11 jii*v, 1-30^ DnluuneeNV 1 0*1903, lhal the iiaivm of Hr. G, F 
Rnn.1 litSamplr VR I.BA.,M.S A , Ijt mli.tn 1 U> 1 1 ivllstal AiUknrhtal 
AKlattrii t 1 ^bEhhrel lu Government Nirtiftratk» No. 1 id the 
l ilh April mil. 

Council Clumbrri A. D BiU, 

l*Ua D«eiiilMr l^ii, Ueril 0/ Guinnil*, 

SfESSRS. SEAkLE A SKAKML 

Mt p Lramml Kdr Hell I FJ And Sft\ Arthur Frank Altai fldom- 

liiH have }nifhi4l Mi^r^ Si-arlr A SeaiSr- us pari ty i* from £ j 4nuary 

W 3 - 

MESSRS. GEO. T, BROWN it SON. 

Thr practice tot The Late Mr. Geo. T- Brown -S r - F F-S.U wilt be 
lOtLtlhLHJil at Mh Fawtcll Su.v<; StHuIrrhind, uuiles Hie name or 
‘ pit'. T. Itmwii h Sjn. 

PARTNERSHIP WANT'l£ll T 

A.R.l.B.A,, JO y*m r jf^nord London and *'01111 Ur, toMpericttce 
{txclmiv* 4 yr 1 J> war vender-j and five- yean' private practice* 
^l-dri-* partnmhlp with rMaWbhed architect* Apply f»J£ iii.i + 
C -i The Secretory R.LB.A , 9, Conduit Strict, VV.i. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

Architect h drdrtiLiS <W 1 ha ring JU 4 London wiih uw of 

>i*pj.rale room. Apply, Hot Jjt 1. - /o Ttw? SccrvUty KJ AA * 
:i, Conduit Street, Csaadofi, W.I. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

AEsncfATB R.LB-A-, with 3 2 yran - ape rime e iti good New York 
i ily office*, Lru tutting Cuss Gilbert, Trowbriiljc*- ami Ackcruiftu, I. 
ArtHitldei StetilMrtfcfe-, Frerfk. Sterner,, licdi It drsbtobje ftif family 
n-avou- Lo fertttro t - 1 England, JMhl would lie eUd to-beur 0* Liny *uil- 
.1 1 : be pTopodtbn, PtWHurif eh prAelRx in London. Now and fur 
pait iwn Vear* rtlitogF'd a5 JvHicnrr with erne of tin* he-? known 
%-LHinj^c New Ywk men. b'toi further information apply Box 
l^Tl, e 4 'p Secretary K. 1 .HA-, n, c hi.M il SlretE P VY.i, 

Aftnuurn'i. A J.UiL, i^senft^l; | 1ft. 

woekinif dfawingt. { In. an J F.S. eptaik. FtpcTicn^e-il d^iinnT, 
Dym: :«M -, nublk iJlJiii , and bank w04k. Ari nitmnrd |*> ^u^rviilng 
.mil lirawin^* mti Urn I^L, Modcrale-^Ury. Apply 

Hot =sr, cSiicnftarv R-LB.A., *)> IkrtiduH Strerl, \V,i. 

AxmitixcrvH^i. AMFifrakt w|iiJre* p«t in smy ^apat r 
\c&r& frxprrierp r in tin Tropicn and Sootll Afrk^i. ^lamr-ii ^ 31.5. 
]Pmt<Un dn^^bUHilt I S'i-llml t* An imraokjlt ap- 

{H^iitauinl k -— -=■ LitJ ;tL Not afraid of r#-al work, Vpply HcOt 445, 
i. -^SncrrLasry RT,B,.\. F q B Cotkilull, Street, ^ \ 

A.R+L 11 .A. nrofitnlly rrijuuts ticoI, fj y* hi * v-ir^-l exper 1 fim:f r*f 
l^'-i W^tk In Scoilaiid ami Hnalaail. 1 ,valiant draueltL-LLLanj 
findalflHtt c^pablL- nf prf^ririJt drAwbir* fFinu -rb i |J!li*-j P full 
die arnl I in In iil -t . S^.. ir-iv .f = hLt- ■■:* pri. , «'Mi.iii. Put Liinr 
nut ublccirii in. ikjx Mil, tKi Secretary R.I.B.A.k q* Conduit 
Strei 1, W.r + 

Arch itf-c rn c 4 l 1i,imioh A'-^E^ ra^t r4fidm pis|, I.-jod-HN 
preldTril, A:j. Four yeart 4 vari- d experience fLondcmb 
Fint-dasi dr^ustbisiua.n. LaccLlfnt ftietrnr —Apply But 1399, 
cjfK Secwtijy R.I.B,A * '1 OmuJuH Mn-^, W,f. 

GlurrtXWAM wfTH ruriTAL, A,R.I 1 LA., vjita! ctpriruce itl 
bimbn anil pnvuH»-traveI|nl— 0 MnI dft'sijHK-r aeid capable 

bi±LtfLt~«\ iLL.in with ntDClb j| knowledfe, require* kLibjv in boca-hilb 
l^jrLrr or Seiii'^r Ai^ilinfi poal W» Vt«W to Uiut. Bot 251 
i-jfo Styr^tarv K,l H.A , -iA tmdnlt St reel, Lnitrfrnn, W s 

A.R.l.LYA 4 Lri.il P.A S l M bn nap hi up n* prlval" pf.tf ii. r, tmt whra 
Sr'in:!!: hi, deitiobiJUat i-nn Itoiii the Anny liart I hr Id, and ?ii !3 hold*. 1 
prrraanmt i>^.iti:*i ai ip-.t^sn Isty survryor un (he iUllof (tui Boiowgh 
tlrtkiftn-F* bi^MltmerU «if a County Borough, t& w-^rk in 

M *atintt with n I.ondnn arobitecl of slanrlifMi wlm it a capable 
ileflijSiant. Adt^rliwr is lutly etaan^tenl K« pfs-pani all wonWitg 
■ImwJngi, write tpceiftpatiiKi^, ||repair bllh of ijuantilnrr. and t*J 
ad[strlii air* aqnmU al completb'P of rnnlracH. Apjitjf, B*ii . |[$ P 
c/1.1 'Hhi SHPtiTY R.I.B.A.. i), icnidmi Si reel, I oiLduii. W 3. 


Minutes VI 

Se39IO» iqi 2 -It )23 

Al The isiKTh Grrtensj Meeting (Ordina r>‘) &f ihe Season 
11^^-1933, held on Monday, ^2 January 1933,111 K pan.— Mr 
Haul Walcrhoiitie^ Fret-idenE in the chair. l*hc aUcndmrCe book 
dj^ied by 30 Fdlow^ (Indudtng 11 Msnben of the Coun¬ 
cil 1 P 33 A«jal« (inrludiriR 3 NIenibera of the Council)* 
12 Licentiate!, and n Ut#c number of vMitm, 

The Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting,held on 3 January 
1923 h 1iavin£ been takeims read* were cotifirmed ami tinned by 
the Oiainnan. 

*riie Hon* Secretary tead 1 letter from Sir Ikhvin Cooper 
tlunLinj* the member* for the vote of congratulation pas---ed al 
the hunt tneeci eik 

The Hon. Secretary Lumauneed the decease of Mr- John 
bemuL Wihfin. elected V-;jciflK in iHhJfimd Fellow in J910; 
Mr. CHarlas Glynn E-vmu fe elected Associate in 1912 and Fellow 
in Hk I t Mr, (1, i * Firmans?, elcf-ted LicenlrnCe in E ■ pi 1 \ and 
Mr. Percy Walker* elected Licentiate in 191a, and it was Re- 
-lOLVF.n- that ihe regiTO of the Royal InsthuTe (at die loss of lb*** 
member* he recorded in the Minutes sind that a menage of 
^ympnlhy and condolctice bn eenvricd tu their relatives, 

Tm fnllowing nicniherH, attending for the fim time smee 
their decuon, were fdrrmllv admitted bv the President : — 

Mr* T. A, Darcy Itmdddl [F.% 

Mr. A, j , Brown f/f J f . 

Mr. ]ohn Clack [A j. 

Mr. E. L. fjuaislon M.l, 

Mr, H A J Umb [A.I 
Mr. t. J. Norton [A\ 

Mr. F A Ridmrdi [A.]. 

Ml, W E Riley |F], owiitcd bv Mr, Ralph Knotl [F.J + 
hiving reaid a paper on “ The Loudon County Hall," on the 
motion uf Mr. Francis ft, Andcnon, Ch^lmlfin of the Lnndnn 
County Council, seconded hy Nlr. Andrew T, Taylor [Rttirnl 
FfUofe \, n vote of thanks wan passed to Mr. Knott and Mr. Riley 
by ifidimaticn, om! was b nelly re-spnnd^d ro r 

On the motion of Profe>ior A. Bcfenford Tite [F.] p it waa 
IU>QE,VEn that thr RdymJ Inititutc of Bridfh Archnecta does 
hereby rspresa to Ebc London County Council m appredatjon 
of their ^murage and su ^'<^ hi providing l^ondon with a monu¬ 
mental cidc building. 

The Secntny having reid Deed of Award of Priori ftnd 
SMcnbhi]n made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
die scaled envelopes beuntig thr rnolioes uf the sucujs^ful eorn- 
pctilOT* were opened and the [umi-t diAcloud. 

The procedfing^ cltwcd at 9.43 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.l.B. A. 
Jot-ANAL (post frcc 5 to iwmber* of the Allied SocieEie^ who if re 
n3t mernbets of the R.LB.A. HE 2 specially teduced nubscripriori 
□ f 12J, A year. Those who wirh TO Take advantage ftf this 
■ rrjfigrmmE ate miueAied to stnd their name* to the Secretary 
of the FLLBrAr, 0 Conduit Streel, W.I. 

Members sendint- remittance* by posts! order for ul. -crip- 
iloni dr Institute pubhcJitbns are vnnwd of the nectsaity of 
complying with Fc^i OfBec Regulaiions with reynrd to this 
method of payment Postal orders ehould be made payable 
to the Secretary R.lJLA., and cidiied 

IAS MACALIFITfi. 

S+erttoty RJ.li.A. 

R.I Ji A JOURNAL, 

D^iut ef PiMimtim ~iQ2z: mh, agtls November-9th T 
53rd Deretnbei 19?J: 1 ^th. 37 lh Janiury ; lolhp ifth Feb' 
ruary; loth, 24th March; 14th, :Slh April; 12th Mav ; 
2nd, rftth H io:h June; t4Eh JuL ; iSth August: 22nd Sep¬ 
tember ; loth Oelalrtrt 
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Clients: An Address to Students 

BY THE PRESIDENT, MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 

[Delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 5 February 1923,] 


I HAVE decided after much thought to address 
you—students of architecture—on. the subject 
of clients. 

Il is a subject so fraught with delicacy that it is 
a I most ra nked a m ong the 1 tide li cad es o f conversation. 

I do not remember to have ever heard a responsible 
architect with clients of his own speak publicly upon 
the topic. The reason for this lack of utterance 
may possibly lie in the fear that no man can possibly 
speak from experience of clients in the past without 
hopclesslv alienating the clients of the future, 1 
have no such fear; for in the first place the em¬ 
ployers of my past energies have seldom or never 
failed to deserve the kindest tilings I can say of 
them, and in the second I do not propose in utter 
anything to-night on the subject of clients in 
general that could bring any blush, but that of satis¬ 
faction, to their honest cheeks. 

Do you all know what a client is ? The word has 
a strange origin, and has in the course of history 
partly, I believe, through the action and attitude of 
lawyers, turned itself upside down. 

A powerful Roman, on whom waited a hungry 
crowd of dependants, was wont to call himself their 
patron or patronus, and the dependants, who dtdn t 
mind what name they took so long as they got his 
favours, were dubbed clients. Literally, I under¬ 
stand, the word means one who listens eagerly, and. 
therefore, so long as our employers are waiting like 


faithful hounds with ears cocked to catch our 
lightest word we may appropriately call them 
clients. Rut in this age of ours the queue system for 
employers of architects is, ] believe, confined to 
one or two rather grave cases, and until it becomes 
a nuisance of general application I am given to think 
that the word is. from an antiquarian point of view, 
rather misapplied. lie patron was the legal pro¬ 
tector of his clients. Hence came the modern appli¬ 
cation of the word client to a solicitor’s or barrister’s 
employer. The application soothes the lawyers, but 
] have never heard of a lawyer who went the length 
of setting himself up as a patronus. 

Anyhow, there are the clients for you—or there 
may be- -and 1 mean to talk about them, even if I 
venture, out of respect for the class, occasionally to 
call them employers, 

A great part of your husiness, if you are going to 
swim and not to sink, will consist in the successful 
treatment of your employers. You will please ob¬ 
serve that I have escaped using the word “ manage¬ 
ment/’ , . 

] escaped it on purpose, because any idea of illicit 
persuasion, of cajolement or of deceptive encourage¬ 
ment is entirely foreign to what I have to say to¬ 
night. 

There is one very simpje, very obvious, and very 
rational condition embodied from the very begin¬ 
ning in every transaction between nn architect and 
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his employer. It is so radical and integral that it 
astonishes me to find how frequently it is entirely 
overlooked by both parties. 

The client's outlook on the coming joh is hedged 
in like most fields of logical enterprise by two Jala, 
which you may call, if you are in a logical mood, the 
major and minor premises. But since the word 
premises is liable to be misunderstood in connec¬ 
tion with architecture, and since these two data are 
of equal cogency, and ure not necessarily putting in 
the same direction. I prefer to call them the two 
counterpoises. 

One of these, of course* is the house (or other 
building} that the employer wants and the other is 
the sum of money he h content to spend. Observe, 
I do not say the house he first aaks for or the sum he 
first names. 

And when L thus differentiate [ am not at all im- 
ptying that he is going to be screwed up lo a build¬ 
ing more costly than he wants or can afford, but 
simply that you and he, acting on one another, may 
modify these conditions at a very early stage in 
various directions. 

Anyhow, there are these two elements—the price 
offered and the building wanted. Will they fit one 
another ? It is a hundred to one that they will not. 
If they do not* it is welt to remember that this mis¬ 
fit h probably nobody's fault. 

At this stage it will be your privilege to point out 
to your employer that something has got to give 
way. The original idea of the house must be re¬ 
duced or the sum of money must be increased. If 
you are both honest and really capable, no embarrass¬ 
ment attends the explanation, lint you must be 
quite sure in your ow n mind that you are capable of 
working without extravagance. 

The expedient at this stage of deceiving your 
client nr yourself with an approximate estimate 
based on an unreasonably low factor of price is, of 
course, unpardonable as well as very impolitic. 

You should always make approximate estimates 
and, l entreat you* always keep them. Start an 
approximate estimate book as soon as you have a 
brass plate, check each estimate with the contract 
figure, check it also with the final account, and keep 
it till you can hand it over to \ our office successor. 

When you have satisfied your employer about 
price and he has satisfied himself about size and 
degree of luxury' or simplicity, there remains still, 
as we all know, the great question of agreement oh 
questions of ta^Tc, Here t$, or may he, the hardest 


trial ol ail. You may,, it is true, come to a parting of 
the ways at which your ways must literal I y be 
parted. Your conscience as an artist may compel 
the severance. But it should not come before you 
have made sure that it is an, not obstinacy, iliac is 
stiffening your backbone, and until you have 
realised that there is more than one wav of doing 
even a work of art. Certainly you should never do 
a work of which you are ashamed, but there is a 
difference between sliame and mere disappoint¬ 
ment, and you may be able, by substituting sim¬ 
plicity for your own choke in display .to achieve a 
triumph—nut of mediocrity* but modestv. It h in 
cases where your patron asks lor the too much 
rather than the too little that your profession of 
faith is most likely to be put to the trial. 

Shall we remember here to come back for a 
moment to the more elementary essence of your 
craft, that architecture, m [ have said elsewhere, is 
nut so much a noun as an adverb. And the adverb 
is not lr how much M but how. 

The client pays for his house to be bush, The 
builder builds it. The whole business of u how 11 it 
is built is yours. 

It is with no disrespect towards clients that I tell 
you that they are of different kinds, Being human 
beings, they can hardly fail to differ. And these 
differences which make them so interesting as em¬ 
ployers are partly differences of mentality and partly 
differences both of taste and of wealth. It is votir 
business to be perfectly respectful students of these 
differences* not merely in your own interests but 
in theirs. Remember, it ig you who stand, not as 
antagonists before your employers, but as mediator* 
between them and the fulfilment of their own 
desires* There arc some people who find great 
difficulty in expressing their needs. To them you 
will be helpful in guiding that expression. There 
are some who do not fully know their needs and who 
look to you for initiation into likely directions. 
Others There arc who require your sendees chiefiv 
because they rightly look upon an architect a* the 
doorkeeper of building enterprise, just as a solicitor 
is the doorkeeper of law. It i s well at the outset to 
discover hy observation and with met what is the 
light in which you arc viewed, and if possible m 
make sure without any derogation from ymjr office 
*ls art is is that you do tu the utmost of your ability 
supply, along with your artistry, that guidance, that 
prompting, or that specially businesslike alacrity 
which ymir employer quite legitimately seeks. 
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You will find some clients—both individual and 
bodies corporate—who do uofc trust you. 1 do not 
blame them, for rheir attitude b caused cither bv 
unhappy experience in the past or by incorrect 
information as to the nature of an architect* it is 
best in such cases to mate sure at an early stage of 
your own intention £i> be scrupulously worthy of 
trust, and, if possible* to convince your client in such 
a way as to change his mind. E say this not for your 
sake, nor wh * i lly for his sake P In 1 i for the siske o f ihejoh, 

1 unce had such a client— he was a corporate one 
-on a fairly large scale. Banking on the certainty 
that I should lead that body corporate into an ex¬ 
penditure zo per cent* in advance of the contract, 
the said body cut my authorised expenditure down 
accordingly, I. being honest, robbed the building 
of certain things which I should have dearly liked 
to have incorporated in it, and came out of the final 
accounts triumphant. At Eeast, J thought it was a 
triumph until I met the committee* when I dis¬ 
covered that my parsimony was a genuine dis¬ 
appointment. Let us gather from this experience* 
nut that we may always exceed our orders, but 
rather that, if we all unite in keeping up the general 
reputation fur working to u lived figure, we shall 
kill that reputation for expansion* the rumour of 
which had led my friends into a temper of insuffi¬ 
cient confidence. 

But there are other minds u ho equally need our 
respect. There are employers to whom the achieve¬ 
ment of a really fine building is of greater impor¬ 
tance than the saving of money. 

h will happen to you if you become moderately 
busy men that you will be simultaneously the 
Stewards of the finances of employers, some of 
whom are at opposite extremes in this respect and 
1 know nothing mure difficult than the exercise of 
brain demanded by having to turn, perhaps in the 
ven, same morning, to the interests of those who 
demand rigid economy those who look fur a perfect 
budding, and those* again, on whose behalf decisions 
have to lx- taken on doubts, in which the counter¬ 
poise of perfection anti cash has to be very evenly 
weighed + 

No large building* however carefully planned and 
specified* gets through its whole course of creation 
without any variations. These variations are beset 
at every turn by the question of cost, and every 
question of cost has to be judged by one criterion 
on I v—that of the inclinations of the client, I say 
of his inclinations/' which is not the same as 


saying 11 his wealth/ 1 and by no manner of means 
the same as your personal wishes. 

You will think that 1 am degrading architecture 
to the level of rather sordid finance. Lei me put the 
thing in another light. If an employer were to bring 
you an irregular mass of costly marble, andwere 
to say to you, 1 It strikes me that this queer-shaped 
hut precious block might be so cut that we could 
obtain from it material for the jambs and pediment 
of a doorway. It is unique, no man can obtain 
more of it ; it is so valuable that we must not leave 
any of it unused. ' 

With what gaiety of heart would you set your 
ingenuity to work to get some original design 
achieved which would employ every ounce of that 
material and ca!! for no more. My Young friends, 
the stipulated price named for his building by ;l 
client whose means or legitimate wishes are limited 
is just such a block of precious metaL 

h you have carte blanche it is another matter, and 
if the ante blanche relates not to money only but to 
a free exercise of your own fancy, you are lucky 
indeed. But, remember, the greater the trust the 
greater the responsibility ; and remember also that 
the architecture is wrought as j ruje from the 
conflict with limitations. 

Remember, again* that quite apart from the 
question of future favours there is no friend like 
an old client. The relationship uf architect and 
employer is one of the most intimate and delightful 
nature when nothing mars its perfection. The 
architect is. on the whole, the more likely of the two 
parties to disturb the smooth surface of that delicate 
relationship* tor he has more opportunities nf 
failure and is more greatly at the mercy of chance. 

I here fare, be ever on the watch* remembering 
through all your difficulties the value which ys>ur 
appointment has outside altogether of its pecuniary 
and professional nature. 

To this end be very loyal. You are, if your work 
is a domestic work* admitted to an interior know¬ 
ledge of your client's family life, w hich is very near 
that of the doctor and very like that of the solicitor. 

Never tell stories of one client to another. Con¬ 
sider the financial side of vour transaction as a 
confidential secret and regard .is sacred all inti¬ 
macy to which you are admitted* 

If trouble comes between you, search your own 
mind for the cause of it, remembering that your 
employer* being a gentleman, may shrink from tdL 
mg you w*hat is the real cause of the break. 
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Now let me talk quile boldly about the unspeak¬ 
able subject of asking for work. You and 1 know 
that k 44 isn't done, 1 ' but when we have said that 
we have said what jan T i historically true. But be¬ 
tween sending a letter of definite appeal direct to 
the projector of a building and lying low there are 
a great many fine shades of discreet or indiscreet 
suggestions p and persons have been known to draw 
the line for themselves at various points between 
zero and the boiling point. I am not going to tell 
you where the right line is, etccpi that speaking in 
temi$ of the thennomeier, l believe it is snme- 
where between aero and freezing point h and that 
the further it is below 32* the better. 1 do not sug¬ 
gest that a man should keep his candle under a 
bushel, bui he should not push it under peopled 
noses. 

I have, however, one appeal to make. Every man 
who does in any degree propose his own employ- 
ment T except by the legitimate means of competi¬ 
tion and the like* not only docs injustice to the 
more modest and loyal practitionrrs.nDt only breaks 
the code of our etiquette, which is* after all, a 
sportsmanlike agreement with one another, but 

Vote of Thanks 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT LEVER! 1ULME : 
Mr. Press dent p ladies and gentlemen, I suppose I have 
been invited to propose this vote of thanks because 
everybody knows I am qtirie deaf and therefore it is 
impossible for me to have heard anything that has been 
said. It is ideal for the proposer of a vote of thanks, 
and not likely to produce any prejudice. But I have had 
the advantage, Mr* President, of reading your most de¬ 
lightful paper, and, as a cl tern, I have had some prick¬ 
ings of conscience at many of the remarks you have 
made, especially about cutting down expenses. I cor¬ 
dially rejoice in what you ray about making an architect 
your friend, My life-long friend in an architect ■ we 
have known each other for sixty-eight years. When we 
first me! at a dame’s school we were five years of age, 
and, as was the custom then at that age, we wore frocks ; 
it was not until after five years of age that you were what 
was called breeched/" It was called a seminary for 
young ladies and young gentlemen. We have never had 
a quart!* He has made many delightful plans for me, 
and executed a great deal of work, and our firsi quarrel 
has yet to come. I cannot say the same of every other 
profe^i on a! man, but i can say I have not had a quarrel 
with an architect. That is due to the architect, however; 
it is not because of any merit of my own* I ought to 
have been an architect. It was ihc dream of my youth, 
and the niaturcr ambition of mv riper years, but it never 
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he paves the way for a possible breakdown of the 
condition under which we all live and work. 

Consider for a moment the strain under which 
we should all live if the solicitation for work were 
general, and if we felt it our duty to ourselves* our 
wives and our families, to be always out on the war¬ 
path attacking every opening and besieging every 
likely promoter of building enterprise. 

Gentlemen, if you wish our profession to 11 live 
happily ever after PT and to be respected by those to 
whom we owe our opport uni ties, set your faces 
against self-recommtndattnn + 

The- bust people don't do it + Bu best people. 

In conclusion, I hope for you all that you may 
enjoy from the outset—through all the successes, 
disappointments and worries of honourable and 
happy careers, those pleasures and satisfactions 
which have been my own cherished possessions— 
the friendship and trust of good chents. 

That they are long-suffering, that they often give 
that friendship where it is little merited, and hc- 
stow- that trus& in a degree which seems scared} 
deserved, I for my own part know only too well. 

Long live the good clients ! 

to the President 

cairn- off. Instead of that, 1 have been building, o f add¬ 
ing to existing buildings, each year, without exception, 
since I was nine years of age. At that early age 1 built a 
rabbit cote, I got a tew empty bacon boxes in my father's 
grocery business and knocked the sides off, and choos¬ 
ing an angle of the garden where two walls joined, 1 
built my rabbit cute. J had no contract or, I did it all my¬ 
self. and I was proud of the fact that I could get into it 
along with the rabbits, I ba d a scheme which, i f i t had 
succeeded, w ould have done much to relieve the limita¬ 
tions of this land in regard to growing food, J thought 
that if 1 put six or eight inches of soil on to the roof of 
my rabbit cotc and sowed some com on it, l could get a 
rich harvest, and my precarious means of procuring my 
rabbits' food would be increased manifold. Everything 
went flourishingly until some hot days in summer, and 
then I saw it wither up ; and this scheme, which would 
have added millions of acres if applied to the roofs of 
houses generally, and supplied food to the hungry 
people Jivi ng in I hem, came to nor hi ng. The next year f 
added □ pigeon loft, ami I have been bui Id png eversince 
in most countries of the world, and a delightful feeling 
it is. If I had been an architect, look what would have 
happened i I should have had far more pleasure, be¬ 
cause when it ciimc to paying I should have written a 
certificate and called on the client or employer, and l-e 
would have had to pay. Instead of that, I receive these 
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certificates. and the lawyer tells me, 11 When you have a 
certificate From an architect the builder can sue you im¬ 
mediately, if not sooner T therefore you had better pay 
up, smile, and loot pleasant,” ant! I have to doit. 

Yon were speaking, air, about different clients, and 
about cutting down the expenses in building houses. I 
have only one regret about my buildings, and that h 
when l have cut down the architect's plans. There is a 
church ji Port Sunlight, a delightful ami beautiful 
church, and 1 remember a clergyman of the Established 
Church told me it was fur too good for Congregation* 
alists* it ought to have belonged to the Established 
Church, Yet whenever ! go into that building 1 always 
see the first plans which Mr. Omit prepared for it—the 
father c?f Mr. Owen who was the m chi led fur the Lady 
Lever Art Gallery- The plans he had prepared for the 
church were moat delightful, and it was to have cost 
about double the existing building. In those days l 
fell the expense would not be justified ; bu! every 
time 1 enter the church to-day I see those first plans, 
which were a® delightful and which were never carried 
into effect. That is my regret, lint I have never had any 
regret when l allowed the scheme of an architect to gu 
forward wit limit cutting down in any direction. 1 re¬ 
member an ambitious architect—^and these ambitious 
architects arc always young —who built for me a de¬ 
lightful block of seven cottages at Port .Sunlight. In 
those day^ we found we could build houses at Fort &m* 
light for an average price of £300 apiece, and 1 made 
that rjur limil. But this-* delightful block of seven cot¬ 
tages came out at £400 apiece, and I had to say, as 
chairman of the company, the custodian of the share¬ 
holders 1 money—ii not that the expression r—that we 
Could not do it. He said* " Will you let me du another 
block of seven T and I will average up so that they 
come to £300 each ? * J He erected another seven, 
but he did pot bring the average cost within that. But 
be buttl still another seven, and the average for the 
twenty-one was £300* ft is the most charming block: in 
the viflage,and I am very glad wc let him take tile course 
he did take. 

You said something about dealing with corporation*. 

I think my feeling about not cutting down the architeci 
mmt have been shared by a certain corporation of 
world-wide fame, perhaps not known to any of you by 
name until I tell you the name later, but certainly know n 
to you ; a town of about the sixe of modem Edinburgh. 
That corpration wanted to build public buildings : 
theatres. Forums, and all other kinds of beautiful buikl- 
111 A modern architect, just before the w*r, went 
out there and took tracings of the buildings that 
had not been swept away. He measured up and 
priced out at English ruling prices per cubic foot w hat 
this nation 1 * known buildings at Athens must have 
cost the corporation, and he concluded it must have 
come to at least five hundred millions sterling. Can 


you imagine an architect putting before the rich 
City of London a scheme of municipal buildings, 
theatres, etc,, land having the scheme approved and 
adopted if it were likely to cost five hundred mil lions 2 
Yet l think the old City Fathers of Athens must have 
had the same satisfaction that I have always feIt T 
and they would probably Dell us so if [hey were with 
11* to-day, that they did no; cut down the cost of those 
buildings but carried them through. There is no part taf 
the civilised world to-day that you can go in—-Loudon. 
Paris, Niw York—where you cannot see the mark and 
influence of the buildings built in Athens two in three 
thousand years ago. Athens has left it* mark on the 
civilisation of the world ; md l believe, Mr. President, 
the profession to which you belong duet leave its mark 
indelibly on civilisation and marks our progress. One 
of the delightful features of modern architecture is the 
attention given to the home. The English home is 
founded on the lineft of the con age ; not working down¬ 
wards from the palace .but working upwards to the man¬ 
sion from the cottage ; and 11 hi nk that the future of nur 
English mein tec Cure us something we can well feel proud 
oL In whatever pari of the world yon may go to-day you 
*« the people coming nearer and nearer t® our charm¬ 
ing Elizabethan, or a Safer period of domestic architec¬ 
ture, in building their homes and making their inte¬ 
riors. Wc may not have produced, in Our architecture, 
forty-storey buildings, we may nnt Have built wonderful 
classical temples, but we have produced the home*" 
t he centre of ci vi I isa ti on T t he tl ni 1 of 1 he race. If wc have 
done that. I say oiu architeci ure transcends all other 
archi lecture s n the wn rl d—and wit have done i t. When I 
said ,fe we '* then, l was mindful that you made me an 
Honorary Fellow of your Institute, and you took a viery 
wise precaution, because before I was raised to this posi¬ 
tion a document Was put before me, and l had to sign it 
—a document in which I declared E was not going to 
charge fees, Lotik what a protection that h for nil em¬ 
ployer* J I do not know wha« I might have charged the 
company with which I am connected if 1 had not taken 
that rash pledge. One of the most delightful voyages I 
have had round the world was when in 1^92 I left Eng¬ 
land and took with me among my papers a scheme for 
the real Port Sunlight. I came back wfith the plan for 
the place m it exists to-day. ! have tried to find ihat 
old plan, nind 1 have uskcd the architects about it, but it 
cannot be found. Perhaps I did not attach any parti¬ 
cular importance to it at the time, and it was put 
with other paper* which were not thought of 
much account; hut I would give a good deal for it 
to-day tf ] could find it. I remember another occasion 
when I was invited to come here, l was then an 
Honorary -Used ate of your Institute. I forget 
what year it was, but it wm over ten years ago, and 
there was present a very distinguished man who had 
come |o hear the paper. He looked at me and said T 
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" Lever, 1 did not know you were interested in these 
recondite subjects. 111 J felt rather Crushed, because 
all my life I had been interested in architecture, 
and I thought everybody knew it. It shows what 
fame h I 

I have very great pleasure in thanking you, sir, on 
behal f of everyone here F for you r ad d res*. \ feel decpl y 
and profoundly the pleasure you have given me in 
reading the paper you have read, though 1 could not 
hear it, and I want to thank you very sincerely on behalf 
of everyone present. 

Mr. W. R, DAVIES, C.B-fPrindpal Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Technical and Continuation Schools, Board of 
Education), in seconding the vote of thanks, said ; 
There is very little 1 need say after Lord Ijtrverhulme 
has spoken with such humour and felicity, Ffe i& a 
fellow-townsman of mi ne, and 1 am very proud of the 
fact. I assume you asked me to speak because the De¬ 
partment I belong to is supposed to know all about all 
kinds of students. It it were a mailer of engineering, 1 
should say we do realty know a great deal about it ; 
though I do not think 1 should speak so confident|y on 


the point to them as f Am speaking hefort. mhiivcts. 
As to architecture, I think we are indi ned to say ditto to 
the Royal Institute. I hope chat is a very proper 
attitude. I be lust time l had the pleasure of being 
resent at this ceremony 1 think we had a little affair of 
us [ness with the Architectural Association, and ! sup¬ 
pose a good number of the students here to-night must 
be connected with that schunk I feel that the asaoda- 
lion, if [ may so pm jt ( between students of the great 
profession of architecture and the active leaders in that 
profession is a very charming ihine. 1 regard i t as a 
model arrangement between the heads of the profession 
and those who aspire to enter ii ; and J ihifik students 
must profit by the humorous and shrewd advice which 
wa* contained in the President’s address. 

I he PRES]DEN l\ in reply : Lord Ltvcrhulmt lias 
to-night Ili uf into an import ant sec ret: that if a client is 
dissatisfied, lie should double ilie order* and then treble 
iL so as to give the architect a chance of bringing the 
whole of the houses within a stipulated average price. 
But such diems are very rare, and the architect is not 
likely to fare ho well elsewhere. 


Review ot the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 

Studentships, 1922-23 

BY HENRY V. ASHLEY [JY|. 

[Riad ttef&rt- the Royal Institute of British Atchiteett % Monday t 5 February 1913d 


I T is at the invitation of the President that I am 
here to review the work submitted this year 
for the prize*, and studentships of the Royal 
Institute. It is a privilege I very much appre¬ 
ciate ; it is also j responsibility which J fully 
realise* 

Reviewing the work us a whole, ] believe it to he 
better both in quantity and quality than iliat of last 
year. That i* all to the good* but 1 feel sure the com* 
petitions are by no means as keenly contested as in pre¬ 
war days * I have had the records from iSM to 1913 
looked up, and I find the average number of competi¬ 
tors for the l J ug 3 n to F)c ten, compared with two this 
year; and for the Tile eighteen, compared with nine 
This falling-off cannot by any means be attributed 
entirety to the war—there are plenty of students a ad 
plenty of schools—it is due, I believe, in quite a large 
measure, to these very schools and their students work¬ 
ing in water-tight compartment*. They have their own 
prizes and students hips, and in many cases tht intensive 
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training leaves the students too tircd T or with neither 
time nor inclination, for independent fltudv or re¬ 
search. It is a great pity I sometimes think that 
students do nut fully realise the opportunities presented 
to them lii the prises and studentship of the Royal 
Institute, for, consider : in the first place, they have the 
opportunity of paying homage in those architects now 
passed away, who in their time achieved great things, 
and who founded these studentships for the advance¬ 
ment of architecture ; in the second place, they have 
the opportunity of carrying on the traditions of those 
elder student.^ the practising architects of to-day, who 
have always desired to uphold the dignity and high 
importance of this Institute ; and* lastly, by their own 
studies and researches they have the opportunity of 
proving 10 the world how good a thing it is to advance 
the profession and practice of architecture. Added to all 
this there is the chance of travel and study at home and 
abroad. 

In general terms, the studentships may he taken in 
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two divisions, namely r those involving study of and re¬ 
search into existing building work, and those involving 
the creation or something—or design. I n the former we 
count the Measured Drawings,, the Pugin and the Owen 
Jones ; in die latter, the The, the Saxon Snell and 
Grissctl Prints, with the Institute Silver Medal for 
Essays, also, I suppose, the Henry Jarvis Studentships. 
1 like tn separate them in thb wav he cause tile * indent 
hy hi* research learns how the builders of all ages hulk, 
how they laid out, devised, constructed and em¬ 
bellished their building?. Only by this means can 
the student hope to succeed in originating and creating 
buildings tif his own ; and the studentships offer him 
excellent opportunities : there are few obstructive con¬ 
ditions tin difficult clients, and lhe award* are made h* 
$ympathetlc Jurieb, \V it h t he vc rdiets of t h e J urics c h h 
year I can honestly say I agree ; although I have arrived 
at the result ^mnewhat more laboriously than they- I 
envy some of them their quick grasp of a problem. I 
think 1 may say Unit J have ran fully examined every 
drawing exhibited, and ill doing so I haver endeavoured 
always to put myself in the posit in o of each competitor, 
and to he in full sympathy with the student. At the 
same lime I must criticise impartially, give praise where 
praise is due, and tint veil too heavily tine defects as I 
see them, J fed sure this is the spirit in which 
students would expect me to deal with their efforts. 

'Faking, therefore, research work first, we have the 
Silver Medal for Measured Drawings ; for which there 
has been submitted perhaps as tine a set of draw, 
mgs as has ever been sent in, comprising a com¬ 
plete survey of a group of classic buildings, the CurnpL 
doglin as Rome, There i* little but praise due for the 
work exhibited; it is a most careful study in plan, 
elevation ami section, and the drawings, right strainers 
in all* arc most beautifully rendered lisa very intelligible 
manner, and the sketche* and measurements taken on 
The spot are all just what they should be. 1 particulariy 
appreciate the half-inch scale and full-sire details of she 
museum section f these are line drawings, with no 
colour* and full of dimensions—they strike you at once 
;ss measured drawings, while the others* fir' r sight, 
iiright be designs for the Tire nr Soane. 1 must also 
mention the drawing of the Literal Pavilion by Vignola. 
This is a charming little work, and the drawing is 
beautiful!v composed- 

I commend these drawings m I hr -tmk'nu a* ex¬ 
amples of what architectural drawings should !x\ and 
1 congratulate the author, Mr. Dougiil. whose work so 
entirely tndts the medal 

*+ Diligence "submits thaw mgs of the I alazzo Horne, 
at Florence, bv San Gallo—originally belonging n> the 
Corai and Alberti Families, ii ua, bought and restored 
hv Herbert P. Horne, and presented by him n« the Luy 
H.f Florence in ujifr. Ii is- a most refreshing pwe of 
building, quaint, and full of things w hich interest ; the 


drawings are not m carefully executed as they might be, 
and the building, in reality, is more attractive than it 
appears i n thia survey, The author's, measured sketches 
and plottings on the site lack method, and are rather 
scrappy- he has not given to i he study of this delightful 
budding all the care and attention that it deserved. 

The Chapel of St, Anselm in Chester Cathedra! is 
lhe subject chosen by + ' Cheddar/' exhibiting Late 
Gothic work with fan vaulting, also some Jacobean 
work. It was a difficult subject to measure; and 1 think 
rise author would have been better advised to make 
half-inch scale drawings instead of quarter-inch ; this 
latter is too small tn usilicate the work in sufficient 
detail. The sketches and measurements taken on the 
spot are rough and not very complete, and the full-size 
details are meagre. Cheddar/* however, has taken 
pains, and has succeeded in producing a very carefully 
worked out set of small-scale drawing*, cleanly draw n, 
hut a little hard and unsympathetic. 

There are only two entries for the Pugin Student - 
ship, and when we remember the keen competition 
there used to tve in past years, when twelve or fifteen 
competitors was not an unusual number, the failing-oil 
to-day is very disappointing. Possibly students have 
not had sufficient time since the war to get together 
sufficient material nevertheless 1 sun bine L am voicing 
the opinion of many architects when J say how greatly 
it is hoped future years will bring back the old-time 
rivalry and reinstate the Pugin Studentship in its 
rightful place. 

From this I do not wish the winner, Mr. Tlmrpe. so 
think that, because he has not encountered much com- 
petition, be has not well earned the distinction. I can 
assure him that the standard he has reached ss a high 
one, and that his drawings are excellent, 

Mr. Thorj v has made si very complete study m a de¬ 
lightful Tucdiixi J church. All Saints, Bolton Fcfc> , near 
York, one-eighth-inch scale drawings with half-inch ami 
full-size details, the whole cleanly and sympathetically 
drawn* anil precisely in the manner in which such a 
survey should be developed. He has also a beautiful 
drawing of the eighteenth century pulpit in lhe =,ause 
church. The measured drawings nf the monument in 
York Minster arc nut so interesting, but the detail of the 
wrought-iron gases to lhe choir nixie i* beautifully ren¬ 
dered ; while the drawing* of the lectern and pulpit in 
All Saints Pavement* York, are fine studies* well indi¬ 
cated. Finally, l think a Sew freehand sketches would 
havebeen i valuable addition to the exhibit. I can assure 
Mr. Thorpe that had there been mote competitors, he 
would £Es31 have been a very serious antagonist. I 
congratulate him, 

Mr. Heritage is not a serious rival, fie loses interest 
loo quickie and gets tired ; his work at Win chelsea is 
a difficult though interesting study. lb* small-scale 
drawings- are not too good ; the tracery particularly 
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h not well indicated p but the i nch-scale details of the east 
and south windows are more successes I; the drawings 
of the three tombs in the Farneomb Chapel have mas¬ 
tered hi m i nstcad of his master! ng the in. The freehand 
sketches at Hastings and Winchelsea are too hastily done 
and lack crispness and finish* and I must say that the ink 
outlines on the pencil drawings detract from (heir value. 

Mr, Heritage must not be discouraged, he must try 
again, but I would recommend him to take more 
trouble, select less ambitious subjects at firat, and go 
steadily through with them to completion. 

The Owen Jones Studentship has been awarded to 
Mr, C, H. Filtey, the only competitor, but he well merits 
the prize, The tf wort exhibited is 1 ltd km decoration, 
and the drawings show good technique of water colour. 

It is just a point whether the time spent on so much 
repetition work is worth while. The colouring of the 
Turkish tiles is very good T showing the quality of the 
materials and doubtless faithful to the original, but the 
study, Ddla Robbia, is weak and unconvincing. The 
drawing of the ceding decoration suffers somewhat front 
lack of study of Western art, w hich is likely due to over- 
concentration on Eastern work. 

Coining now to my second division nf the work, 1 
will commence with the Tito Prize. 

Nine designs have been received for this priic, the 
subject being an Italian Embassy in a European capital, 
on a site of 150 feet frontage, 450 feet deep, and situated 
on the side of a hill sloping at an angle of 15 degrees 
upwards from the street * which Is 30 feet wide. The 
principal requirements also are carefully laid down In 
the programme 1 from these it may be inferred that 
the jury had in mind the Genoese Palace as a basis for 
the design of the Embassy, but this does not seem 10 
have influenced certain of the competitors, 

Many difficult problems arc involved, and no single 
competitor has mastered all of them. The grand ap¬ 
proach and staircase up to the reception suite* the 
reception auric itself, the management of the entrances 
at the street level, and the position of the Ambassador's 
quarters are crucial tests in stately planning and com¬ 
position. 

The designs of " Tugga,"* 1 Poffcrgy 11 and 11 Tjshy lf 
most nearly approach the right solution, 'file authors, 
l think, must have often met and reported progress 
during the preparation of their drawings, or possibly 
they have studied the some hooks, since the similarity 
nf plan cannot be accidental* Mr. j C. Shepherd, the 
author of 11 Tugga," who receive* the prise* lias well 
earned the distinction ; his planning generally, the lay¬ 
out of the principal f1o«r T his arrangements of the 
Ambassadors quarters with m terrace garden, and hIs. 
treatment of the longitudinal section, arc all very ably 
devised and logically worked out. The elevation, how¬ 
ever, is, I think, not so successful ; the reception suite 
coming out to the front might have been more marked 
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in his design, and the treatment of die windows in the 
top storey with the main cornice and parapet n ver is not 
very satisfactory. Mr. Shepherd might with advantage 
have spent more time in perfecting the externa! treat¬ 
ment of his otherwise brilliant scheme. The drawings 
are finely executed, but I should like to have seen a 
little more care bestowed on the drawing of the eleva¬ 
tion ; its colouring, too t is not very successful. 

Miss Helen Chambers, under the pseudonym 
11 Poffcrgy /'obtains and entirely merits the l to nmj table 
Mention* for a fine design, excellently drawn. The 
planning of the reception suite entirely at the back, 
luring the terrace gardens, with the Ambassador’s 
principal rooms on the same floor and on the street 
frontis very satisfactory, and equal to the wi nner's ; but 
rile approach and grand staircase is not so good—to 
have to climb 4b feet from the street level to the recep¬ 
tion suite is too much, unless perchance by a moving 
staircase* which it Is evident would not he a very 
dignified method. The entrances* however* are well 
managed, and one is able to drive in, round and out 
without having to pass through the garage, which point 
is a minor defect in the winning design. 

In many respects l think “ Poffergy’s M elevation is 
more effectively treated than the winner Vi t is more on 
traditional and Italian fines* and it expresses the plan. 
I congratulate Miss Chambers on her success ; she is the 
first lady student who has so nearly carried off one of the 
big prists of the Institute. In connection with this. 1 
have the President's permission to say that a client of 
mine who is very interested in the education of women 
haa only recently given me some fine architectural books 
for presentation to & lady student, and these I shall have 
pleasure in hand! ng to Miss Chambers in due course, if 
she will be pleased to accept them. 

The design suhmilted by 41 Tishy # * is treated very 
similarly to the other two, but in this case the fall-room 
is placed on the street front, this is perhaps not such 
a good arrangement, and the treatment at each end of 
the ball-room is no I very' convincing. The plan, how¬ 
ever, does allow of a better suite of rooms on the garden 
front with a real reception room* whereas in the selected 
designs a wide corridor at the head of the grand stair¬ 
case has to serve for reception, writich ts not so good. 
The Ambassador's quarters are schemed somewhat 
similarly to the winner’s, but they are no less than 
74 feet above street level. The elevation well expresses 
the planning, and is ably designed in a traditional 
manner ; it is well drawn and beautifully coloured, as 
also are his other drawings. 

I commend the author for his effort; that he will 
succeed in due time l have no doubt; for my own part, 
[ ^hodd have recommended him for an Honourable 
Mention also. This is mvonly little difference with the 
Jury. 

The design by " Geneva is a most interesting 
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study-— t am rather fascinated by it— true Jt is not quite 
in the Italian manner in devationat treatment, but the 
longitudinal section and the elevation exhibit* in a 
marked degree, much refinement and ability ; the plan- 
ning, however, is too loose and not silked to the solution 
of the problem. The drawings are finely executed 
and coloured, particularly ihe section and elevation, 
but it is an unnecessary labour in repeat the garden lay¬ 
out on the upper-floor plans ; l would rather the author 
had given the time thus expended to greater study of 
the general scheme, and particularly to the design of 
entrances from the street. 

The design submitted by 44 B, 0 /' is cleverly drawn, 
and the section Is interesting, and has good points, The 
elevation, however, is too sumptuous, without character 
of the right sort - the planning also is not sound, too 
much room being taken up by the principal staircase, 
resulting in the reception suite being cui in half, as it 
were. 

" Utiuam lp has not sufficient know ledge of his sub¬ 
ject. His design is by no means on traditional lines, and 
is immature ; he takes up far too much room with the 
vestibules, which arc some 30 feet by 40 feet in size, 
and this involves him in no end of trouble ; his deva¬ 
tion Is far from right. iH Lhinam pp must study good 
examples much more closely than he has done. 

The design submitted by 46 Sebastian F> does not look 
like an Italian Embassy ; it is no! sufficiently worked 
out, particularly the gardens, 14 Sebastian lp has some 
hard work ahead to ensure success. 

The same criticism applies to the designs submitted 
by 11 B 3 uc 5 quare 11 and “European * r Blue Square's 1 
planning is feeble ; his elevation, however, is re¬ 
strained, but rather dulL “ European 11 regards the 
whole problem as a domestic one almost entirely ; he 
has no reception suite and no grand staircase. The 
whole is uninteresting, though quite nicety drawn. 

Before concluding my criticism of the I he Pfixc 
designs, there arc two points to which [ must draw 
attention ; first, with regard to the setting back of the 
building from the fronrage-line as shown by many of 
the competitors. It is obvious, of course, w hy ibis has 
been done (blame the motor car), but L do not think it 
was anticipated by the jury who set the problem, and I 
suggest that sufficient consideration has not been gxycn 
to the disastrous effect which might result to the build¬ 
ing if adjoining properties were brought right mi! to 
the front. Ii cannot lie taken for granted that these 
buildings would lie set back also, for then the whole 
problem is altered, which postulates a building in a 
street 30 feet wide. My second point takes notice of the 
section of the terrace garden. Many of the competitors 
have not realised, 1 think, that, hioking from the recep¬ 
tion rooms or the gardens immediately outside, ob¬ 
servers could not see these terrace gardens and cas¬ 
cades, their vision being impeded by the building up 


of the terrace at its starting point; the height of this 
starting point has not been properly related to the 
building itself—it Is a rather serious defect, for the vista 
right up the gardens should be most impressive. 

The subject of the Henry Saxon Snell Prize is a 
maternity home and infant welfare centre in an indus¬ 
trial-class district. The site is zoo feet square, with 
streets on the north and south sides. For a working- 
class district this site appears to be unduly large l as a 
result, there are somew hat fanciful lay-outs and gardens, 
even pergolas. 

Of the eight schemes submitted, undoubtedly the one 
by Mr, Theafeton, under the motto M Ad Rem, 11 has 
been quite properly placed first. Ei is very skilfully 
planned, with due regard to economy, and if built, a 
really workable scheme would result. The elevations* 
too, are quiet and restrained, but a little dull. His 
planning of the wards, labour rooms, etc., all on the 
ground floor, and the nurses" and staff quarters on the 
first floor is good, and the whole is well lighted, and 
in the main well ventilated. The welfare centre is 
well placed and planned with the resident nursery for 
children on the floor over. The isolation quarters in a 
separate block arc also well planned, but I do nor see 
the necessity for the emergency isolation. 

The defects* such as they arc, arise from cutting 
down the accommodation in some of the working parts : 
for example, the laundry and kitchen are too small, and 
the service from the I utter to the wards is not good ; 
some of the windows on the east ami west sides of the 
building arc too near ihe boundary for an industrial 
district; finally* the labour rooms are somewhat small. 
The author cannot make up his mind on the debatable 
point whether or not sanitary fittings shall be in the 
operating room or in a room opening off same : he pro¬ 
vides for both methods. 1 do not wish to magnify the 
defects—all of them could easily be rectified without 
vitally affecting the otherwise excellent scheme. I am 
sure the author has a real grip of his subject. 

The scheme sent in by 11 Crane ” has rightly, ! 
thi nk, recei ved an 1 In ni »u rahtc Men li on. Sectni ngl y, the 
main thing disregarded in his design is economy ; the 
area covered by his building is* I should think, double 
that of the winner. 'Hit scheme, however, is excellently 
worked out, and the plans beautifully drawn, but ihe 
cl e vat inns lack interest. Hit wards are scattered on two 
floors, and his kitchen and laundry nver-cxten&ive. He 
has also a wrong idea of the number of staff required. 
He provides 30 for a Home for 20 beds. Nevertheless* 

1 think, the author* Mr. A. J. Brown, has made a care¬ 
ful study of the problem. 

The design submitted by Mr. Norhum under the 
pseudonym " Rwnu " has also received an Honourable 
Mention. For my own part, I think " Roona 11 needs to 
study his subject much more than he has done ■ his 
planning is careless and w ithout motive or inspiration ; 
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the corridors ehc badlv Lighted and ventilated ; has 
isolation is inadequate, and he has a night nursery for 
twenty babies close to ihe wards, a truly awful thought 
to any mairon. His method of vent i hi ting the lobbies 
to ihe sarutary offices is a Jesper.bCe effort, and vi oiild be 
regrettably non-effective. The kitchen and laundry are, 
however, mure suited to the requirements than in the 
case of ihe former designs, and ihe elevations, too r are 
sail sfactory and pi east ng. 1 recdmntcnd 1 1 Roona 71 to iry 
jgjin, anti in doing so to study his subject more, and 
to lake more trouble with his drawings He has ability, 
but he must learn that to succeed is not always a simple 
matter. 

The design submitted by "Solomon" does not ex¬ 
hibit all the wisdom of bis namesake; his scheme does 
not comply with the conditions ; there are very serious 
defects in planning, and his elevations do not help him . 
Moreover. 11 Solomon " should learn to draw belter, 

►► Ursa " has not sufficiently absorbed the problem, 
his block plan looks like an itl-pUnned hospital, ami his 
detail planning docs not improve matters. He should 
have sitidied this particular type of building far more 
than he has done* ajid not speul so long a time on 
drainage schemes. 

There arc three further scheme* submitted, but I do 
nm think these can be considered useful contributions 
to knowledge, and therefore they do not claim further 
comment. 

There arc four entries for the Gnssell Phkc, the sub¬ 
ject for which is h design for a warehouse with certain 
requirements. 

1 he scheme prepared by Mr, P. Money under the 
motto 14 Rivet " has rightly gained the first place. It is 
a gjod example of what a warehouse should he. Mis 
steel framework and the details thereof look right p 
although the beams seem rather closely spaced ; his 
calculations, too, arc voluminous, and I am credibly 
informed that thev are sound and properly worked out. 

] unly quarrel with " Rivet's "staircase window*cm the 
from elevation ; he has not mastered an oft-recurring 
difficulty f whilst his planning of the ismitary accotty 
mud at ion is very defective, in fact each of the competi¬ 
tors in this competition has made inadequate sanitary 
provision for His scheme, auch as would not pass any 
authority. 

“ ffiuzz " submits a scheme on so me whit similar 
lines to “ Rivet," hut his constructional details arc not 
so well worked out. The elevations art quiet and re¬ 
trained and suited to their purpose. The arrangements 
for loading and unloading are not so good as the 
winner's* and there is no entrance other than for ware- 
housemen h 

P Fhe design submitted under mono of a red Fleur-de- 
hvs is not good, particularly the elevations, and the 
whole is drawn in a slovenly manner. The author gets 
into difficulties with his planning by placing hi§ 


entrances both for people and for goods nn the trout > 
he has, however, worked out full framing plans, details 
and calculations* 

" Syntithemi " has far too much architecture of an 
indifferent kind in his elevations, both back and front- 
bay window* with hat Elements do not suggest a ware¬ 
house, He has worked hard at the problem, hut one 
entrance for every kind of traffic is not sufficient. The 
detail drawings of the steelwork are very carefully 
drawn, and his calculations very complete, 

_My study of tbr scheme* submitted i >r both ihe 
Saxim Snell and the Griascll Prizes Compels me to 
-uggist that future competitors should endeavour to 
produce from their plans buildings of greater architec¬ 
tural merit. Hospitals or warehouses need not, from 
the nature of the cave, he ugly ; they can he expressed 
in well-balanced and well-proportioned structures in 
the ^ame way as in other buildings of j different order. 

I now come to the Essay Prize. Mr. Lionel Sudden, 
under the pseudonym “ Aristus," is the winner of the 
Medal for a thesis entitled, ** An Introduction to the 
Theory of Architecture," and L notice that the jury 
recommend its publication ; they also stale that they 
have been impressed both by the deep research and 
originality show n, ami by its cleverness of thought and 
expression. 

I have read the essay carefully and with much enjoy¬ 
ment, and I concur entirely with the jury's opinion "of 
Mr. Bud den's work. Generally he takes Croce's doc¬ 
trine and deduces from it a theory of art in general and 
architecture in particular ; thus Croct T s " intuition " 
becomes the architectconception or idea, and his 
u cxtemalisatiors ” becomes the architect's expression 
signifying the process of external design. 

'The author does not regard his essay as an elabor¬ 
ated philosophy of architecture, but simply as an intro¬ 
duction, Its aim has been, he says, to offer a fresh path 
of approach to the subject, and to suggest a new treat¬ 
ment of it p and in a very able manner doe* he succeed 
in his programme. The whole essay is most revealing, 
and in every way most readable fit should without 
doubt he the forerunner of a more elaborated philo¬ 
sophy of architecture. 

The essay submitted under the pseudonvm " Pof- 
fergy," entitled 41 Flats," h a complete review of the 
subject commencing with the earliest records of flats in 
500 B,a to the present time, concluding with the 
opinion that it is improbable that the Mansions of the 
Blessed f1 arc actually blocks of flats. It is a compre¬ 
hensive essay dealing with flats in this country p in 
America and on the Continent, from the point of view 
of the architect and the building speculator. The 
author only digresses when venturing on the housing 
question generally. The plans given by way of Mu*- 
tratiom are not sufficient m number, and there are no 
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origi nat d esigus eiiiIkh! y i eng the put ms made, 1 lie stylc 
is easv and unassuming. but certain slangy express! ana 
might with advantage have been omitted. 

The essay on the Architectural Problem of the Shop* 
deals with stores in this country only ; it shows original 
research and design of considerable merit, and the 
illustrations are well chosen. The nuthoris own draw* 
ingi of a large store building are guod and well worked 
out. The cs?ay is clearly written, but a little ted?oue. 

** The Study of Sound in its Relation tu the Design 
of Buildings " is the title of the essay submitred under 
the motto " Korea." It is a broad survey of the whole 
subject of acoustics, somewhat sketchily treated, but 
with some wondrous equations and coefficients which 
must surely solve all our difficulties in this matter. I lie 
essay is clearly arranged and written, hut with little 
original research. There is no index and no biblio¬ 
graphy. + # ■ 

The essay sent in under the motto " Fetm p has for 
its subject the life story of Piird Ligurio, who has heelj 
aptly described as " ihe mosT gersia! artist of his rime " 
—like so many of his contemporaries of the sixteenth 
century he was artist, architect. engineer and antiquary. 
It is a biographical more than an analytical Study of this 
architect’a work* and describes in s most interesting 
and scholarly way the intrigues of the time and how 
Ugorio combated theni+ and the illns!ratinn> indicate 
his skill in construction and capacity in original design. 
The essay, though probably too slight for the Essay 
Medal, is well written, and I fed sure that the .author 
knows alt that is to be kilfiwn about this genial artist. 

I have purposely left the essays to the last, sinct, in 4 
somewhat unusual way, I purpose finishing my review 
of the students' work by quoting from Mr, Budden's 
very inspiring essay h as follow* :— 

" The early Iraming of an architect should involve 
purely formal studies in grammatical and stylistic coin- 
position, he should be drilled in she correct use of 
technical forms. When he realh has something to cy¬ 
press, he will ihcn, as a result of his practice in abstract 
composition, he aide to stale it clearly and with prs> 

eisiom ^ ■ 

< 4 If the architect will sedulously occupy luimclf in 
seeing that his work faithfully and lull} represents his 
conception, truth and beauty muy safely be left to look 
after themselves. The purpose of the architect as to 
make his audience see w hat he has seen the vision can 
only be captured when it is wholly released, 

It is for us—architects and students to see that the 
vision is worthy of our high calling- 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ashley, said that they had listened that evening 
to one of the most scholarly addresses on the students 
drawings that had ever been given at the Tr if ! l ! , ll!e .' ? ni 
that the speaker had covered the whole held with a 
truly scientific insight. 


Self-expression in Art 

BY C. F. A VOYSEY* 

Allhough reading the newspaper* as lit fie as possible, 
I am yet impressed by the frequency wilh w hich we meet' 
ihe statement that “ An artist must express In niseiF” 
Fvcrytime it irritate?., because so mixed .ire the mean¬ 
ings attaching tu iuch a message* The witters who mean 
by it to emphasize the Importance of absolute- sincerity, 
jreof course right : but to the young mind it may mean 
egotism, which is the moat poisonous perversion of 
individuality. The very wish to express onrsdf is 
corrupting to the stnil anti intoxicating to personal 
vanity. *' For he that would save his soul must lose it. + * 
The true and healthy sense in which the message 
■“ express thyself " may he wholesome and i>cntfidil 7 
is when it is the outcome of our true love and id mini- 
lirm for fundamental ideas and principles. If in our 
work we express a love of truth, by avoiding sham? and 
showing frankness and sincerity, we arc not expressing 
ourselves* strictly speaking, but tike ideas amt -icnri- 
men is common to all good men. The same injv he 
said of other qualities like dignity, grace, restraint, 
simplicity or -magnificence and generous plenty. All 
these are proper objects of thought common to man¬ 
kind, and the fit subjects of architectural expression ; 
and to the properly tuned mind, of iriftnhdv greater 
importance than any personal tastes or predilections. 

Personal tastes and preferences should not be 
allowed to obtrude themselves when we arc striving 
to build for another, T-el us coax and persuade i client 
if we can, win his affections for that which is noble and 
of good report, but do not let us spend his money on 
our own personal fads. Such sinking of ourselves need 
not mean any sacrifice of self-respect. [t h no* doing 
anything of which we can pgnjbJy feel ashamed; it is 
the recognition of our position as servants. 

If, however, we are asked to produce anything which 
conscience pronounces to be wrong. If we are asked 
for something wc think ugly, nr in any way harmful, 
then in very faithful urns to fundamental general prin¬ 
ciples we must refuse emphatically and be prepared 
to puffer for such refusal, if need be. Such individual 
faithfulness for conscience sake is not egotism, A tittle 
clear thinking will show us how full all architectural 
expression is of the general thought and feeling of the 
country and time of it* production, and ho%v all great 
periods show fundamental and leading principles in 
thoughts and feelings ; while many personal eccen¬ 
tricities and private lasts and fancies spring up like 
fungi and die in a day* proving how little value there 
is in that which is purely our own. and that only noble 
thoughts, ideas, and feelings p to which we all can 
aspire are of lasting value, h is a sad pity that March 
Phillips is not more often read and taught in the 
schools. For he elaborately shows, what I have been 
trying* but feebly, to express. 
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The Preservation from Decay of Stone on Buildings 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE. 


T HERE has bocd a great deal of discussion lately 
about the question of stone decay, more especi¬ 
ally in connection with ardent monuments. The 
problem is not the same as that of presemng a new 
stone. If we take a fresh piece of stone from the quarry 
and use it in a building,and if it ia a alone which is very 
easily attacked, like some of out freestones, we might 
treat it with certain preservatives, and so increase its 
life, and in the same way we might increase the life ot 
sound stone in old buildings; hut the problem of the 
decayed stone in old buildings* is very much more 
difficult. We have there the problem not only oi pre¬ 
serving from future decay, but also of reconstructing 
the stone itself and of replacing the lost cementing 
material by some new' cementing material, and in many 
cases the building is a ruin exposed to weather on every 
side. That is. obviously, a much more difficult pro¬ 
blem. There was a time—I am afraid a time that is not 
altogether past—when our ancient monuments suffered 
terribly from restoration. Old carved work and old 
mouldings were not only cut out and replaced, often 
very carelessly and with unsuitable material, but, in 
addition, when the stow preserver came along he first 
began to scrub with a wire brush and take olf every¬ 
thing lie could, and when he got down to the rnw static 
put on his preservative. This is much the same problem 
as the one discussed in my lecture on the restoration 
and preservation of pictures. It is not altogether a 
scientific problem, it is to a certain extent an asitsetic 
problem as well. 

There are also obvious limits to what a stone pre¬ 
servative can do. For instance, if there are fissures in 
the stone, and the surface is treated with preservative, 
the alone will cuitie away in lumps presently because 
of the cracks behind ; or if the ^tonc is fsdsclv tied c 
in the first instance n will come away in sheets of 
considerable thickness. 

the problem* therefore, is not a problem for the 
chemist alone, but for the architect, too, for he has la 
decide what can he done to preserve what remains rd 
^rii&ric value. He has to say to the cfamist : Will you 
tdl inc to vihai extent you can, by the soaking m of 
solution, prevent further decay and reconstruct the 
stone and replace the natural cement that ^ lost ? 
The chemist having mid him exactly how far he can go* 
the architect must consider each case on its merits to 
decide whether he is going to replace, whether he is 
going to fill up the cracks through which water may 
penetrate, or whether he is going to treat with pte- 
sefvalive and so get his result. I here is, however, one 
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treatment which is quite unjustifiable—the treatment 
with the wire brush* Par better leave the carving and 
mouldings alone. _ 

One thing 10 w hich nut very much attention has been 
given yet, and much more ought to be given, is the 
question of the filling up of cracks. ^Vlorc study ought 
to be devoted to the filling-up ot fine cracks so as to 
prevent water getting in and disintegrating the stone. 

1 have had the advantage, thanks to the kindness of 
the Office of Works, of experimenting for some years 
on Scottish buildings and on some English buildings. 
In giving me that facility they bid down a condition 
which I think is absolutely sound from the point of 
view of experimental research. They said : “ \ on are 
to take the very worst decayed surfaces you can find, 
and you are not even to brush them with an ordinary 
brush* but take them as you find them, and either by 
spraying or splashing, treat them with preservative, and 
see whether you can reconstruct the most rotten stone 
surfaces that we can find for you.” That is a perfectly 
right and wise principle to go upon, because what we 
want to find out from an experimental point of view is 
whether we can devise any preservative that is of any 
use at all, and if it is useful * w hat the limits of its useful- 
ness are. The extreme conditions under which we have 
been working in Scotland arc quite sound from the 
point of view of experimental results. In the ease of 
Elgin the experiments l have made have been on 
absolutely rotten surfaces. We have to begin there and 
work back from that and see where our preservative 
will help us. S he general principles to be followed are 
that it is an architect's problem how far replacement is 
necessary ; it is a chemist's probEcm to tell him how far 
lie can go with his preservative ; but it is quite right in 
tackling an experimental problem that the very worst 
cases should be given to the chemist in the first instance. 
1 need hardly say that never under any circumstances 
wall the Office of Works permit the useci the wire brush. 

A not tier point 1 might mention here is that st es 
ahsoluiely essential, if we are to make any progress at 
all, that photographs as near full si^e as possible should 
be taker? at different stages. In Elgin we have experi¬ 
mented with one group of mouldings* leaving the other 
set untreated ; we have taken photographs* and every 
summer we have compared the photographs to find out 
exactly what has happened. One of the reasons why 
more progress ha* nut been made in this matter is that, 
in the past* whole surfaces have been treated. If you 
treat small portions at a time, leaving other portions 
untouched, and take photographs as you go along* it is 
possible to obi win results that may lead to definite con¬ 
clusions. 
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We will now discuss very shortly the main causes of 
stone decay. We have, in the hist place* the effect of 
wind* Wind p carrying sand, acts as a sand-blast and 
wears away the stone. Some remarkable examples of 
that can be seen in the Tower of London. We have 
heat and cold, expansion ant! contraction of the stone. 
In the ease of granite, where you have the expansion 
with change of temperature of different kinds of closely 
packed crystals with different co-efficients of expansion, 
fine openings are formed through which moisture and 
injurious gases can enter. There is abo the action of ice* 
You know, of course! that when water freezes it ex¬ 
pands, If. therefore, we have a stone saturated with 
wafer, and it is caught by the frost, the ice expands and 
breaks up the stone. The main disintegrating agent 
that we have in a country like this for ihe breaking down 
of rocks is the action of frt»si. I he extraordinary thing 
to me is that frost docs not do more damage. 1 have 
discussed the possible reasons for this elsewhere. 
Another disintegrating agency is the carbonic add gas 
in the air. If we pass carbonic add gas through lime 
water we get a predpitate of what is known m carbonate 
of lime. Carbonate of lime is the main constituent of 
limestone* and is in a great many eases the binding 
material. It is a very common binding material for 
sandstone in a crystalline form known as calcitc. 1 f we 
put some carbonate of bme into a vessel suspended in 
distilled water, and pass carbonic acid gas through it* 
we notice that the solution gradually clears, 1 his is due 
to the fact that carbonate of lime is soluble m an excess 
of carbonic acid gas. There is carbonic sicid gas in rain 
watqr. !t js present m the air. and (his solution of car¬ 
bonic acid gas acts upon Limestone and gradually dis¬ 
solves it + These are the main natural causes wc hate of 
stone decay. 

That is, unfortunately, not all that we have to suffer 
from under modern conditions. I he coal that we 
bum* owing to the sulphur it contains, pours into the 
air sulphur compounds, sulphurous acid, sulphuric 
add. and ammonia sulphate, I hese powerful agents 
act upOlt carbonate of lime. If you pul an acid into a 
vessel containing suspended carbonate of lime the 
whole liquid will at once clear* showing the solubility 
of carbonate of lime lti the acid. These acids, then, 
dissolve carbonate of lime—lor. , they will dissolve lime¬ 
stone. If they did that on.lv it would nut matter so 
much* but i he result of the action of these sulphur 
gases on the limestone is to form ;i compound known 
as gypsum or sulphate of lime, which is the same thing, 
which, when heated* forms plaster of Park, This 
sulphate of Lime crystallises* and in crystallising exer¬ 
cises tremendous pressure and breaks up the stone. 
As m c xperiment 1 took a little block of stone 2§ inches 
each way* which 1 first of all saturated with a certain 
solution, and then produced the conditions to get an 
expansion of the infiltrated *Libstanec comparable with 


the effects produced by the crystallising of sulphate of 
lime. The stone was cut clean in half by the pressure 
exerted inside and it the same time great Makes were 
thrown off all round the edge. Yet the solution had 
made no chemical attack on the stone. Much more 
harm may be done in this way than by mere dissolving 
of the surface. 

The problem of sandstone and the problem of lime¬ 
stone arc somewhat different, and while ive have every 
in term dilate condition between Caen limestone—*uch 
as wait largely used in Westminster Abbey—to Craig- 
leith sandstone* we can. roughly speaking* divide 
stones into two divisions, sandstone stud limestone. We 
can divide sandstone roughly into two other divisions : 
sands lours which have carbonate of lime as their 
cementing material,, and sandstones which have an 
insoluble cement such as silica. There are other 
cementing agents, but these are the most important for 
our present purpose. Sandstone consists of panicles of 
quarts! which arc practically indestructible ; conse¬ 
quently, if it comes to pieces, it comes to pieces be¬ 
cause the cement which holds it together has perished. 
If the cement is a silica cement we have a very durable 
sandstone, because it will not' at any rite, be attacked 
chemically, though it may be mechanically. In some 
cases it is not so durable as it should be because there 
arc not enough connecting points. The Elgin stone is a 
stone with a silica cement* and therefore is not easily 
attacked chemically ‘ but os the connecting points are 
very few it is a stofie which yields readily to mechanical 
attack, such as frost and the infiltration and crystallisa¬ 
tion of sulphate of lime., 

That gives a rough classification of limestone* anil 
sandstones. In the case of the sandstone wc have 
already a material on which the chemist can build* 
while in limestone we arc dealing with a material in 
which the slopping of stone decay is very ninth more 
difficult* It Is also known that some limestones are 
much more durable than others fur reasons which arc* 
I think, to some extent still obscure. 

Let us go on to the question of stone preservatives. 
I ihink 1 am right in saying that in the last twenty or 
thirty years no really new and original material for 
dealing with the question of stone decay bo* been 
suggested. I have examined large numbers iff the pro¬ 
posed materials, which can be divided roughly into 
three groups. There arc* first of all* the silicates and 
ribco-fluorides. The principle upon which they aci is 
that lime in combination with the silicate* gives an 
insoluble precipitate. If you take some lime water, 
for instance, and add a little silicate of soda to it* a 
white precipitate is at once thrown down. Silico- 
Huorides arc even better from a chemical point of view 
for the formation of insoluble compounds of lime. If* 
then + you lake a limestone or if you take sandstone that 
contains eakite you can convert a pan of it Into an 
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insoluble substance,, hardening the stone to a certain 
depth and partially converting it into an insoluble 
material. At the time when the House of Commons 
was built the chemist spoke highly of silicates. He 
said you only had to treat the stone w ith silicate of soda 
and you could make it permanent* The results were 
most disappointing, and Plicate of soda disappeared 
from the list. Then sili co-fluoridc* came into favour. 
They have a certain value for the hardening of certain 
surfaces h and we have the high authority of Professor 
Desch for raying that the silico-fluorides harden the 
surface and lengthen the life of stone,, hut [ have found 
them of little value for re-cementing rotten sandstones 
and limestones. We have a whole variety of mixtures 
of paraffin wax, of oil, of resin r :md insoluble soaps of 
which the permutations arc endless, but as far as my 
own tests go 1 have not found any of these solutions 
satisfactory from the point of view of reconstructing ;i 
decay mg stone surface P These various things are sold 
as proprietary articles, and one of the first conditions of 
any scientific research should he that the composition 
of the proprietary article should be made known before 
any experiments are made with it. Of course, in a 
great many cases we can analyse them* but there is no 
reason why we should be asked to do that. None of 
these I have tried really solved the problem sufficiently 
satisfactorily to justify us in saving that wc can treat 
the rotten stone of an old building and preserve it so 
that it will stand for the next two or three hundred 
years. 

The experiments that I made myself on stone pre¬ 
servatives soon made me realise a very great danger 
which may result from their application. The first 
question the chemist has to ask himself is, not whether 
the stone preservative is going to make the stone last 
longer, but whether the stone preservative is going to 
destroy the stone. The question we have to ask, after 
soaking the stone with a preservative„ h whether the 
solution as it dries is going to leave the preservative in 
the pores of the stone or is going to deposit itself near 
the surface. Every solution has to be tested from that 
point of view* In a great many cases it comes to the 
surface. What is going to happen I The preservative 
will not prevent water getting in. Water gets in and 
dissolves some of the substance of the stone, and crystals 
are formed behind the layer of preservative because the 
water containing dissolved material cannot get out to 
crystalbsc on the surface. The result is that the stone 
comes off in Hakes* You have to be very careful that 
your stone preservative is not going to do more harm 
than good. In the same way you can get a water-lock 
owing to a preservative w hich keeps the stone saturated 
with water, so that it breaks tip from the action of frost* 
Si is for that reason that the architect always quite 
wisely says the stone ought to he able to breathe* 

An architect can easily test for himself the value of a 
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preservative for re-cementing rotten stone. Take a 
fettle sand and make a little sand-brick with the pre¬ 
servative and alto w it to dry K and see whether it is going 
to dry hard. tf your bnck dries hard just drill a little 
hole with the point of □ knife, and see whether the sand 
pours out from the inside. If the distribution of the 
preservative has l>ecn right, the brick should stick 
together all through, though it will never he quite so 
hard inside as at the surface. If the preservative is 
coming to the outside as it dries, you have only to make 
-i little holt and you will be able to pour out the sand. 
If it stands these tests, soak the brick in water, and see 
whether you have got a chemical binding there or not* 
and if you find it stands these three very simple tests* 
it may be worth while giving it a further trial outside, 
llesides sand, you can try some of the stone you wish 
to preserve crushed into a fine powder and mixed with 
the preservative. 

We have been experimenting for some five or six 
years now in Scotland with thin solutions of resit*, and 
have obtained some interesting results. The mistake 
made in the application of resin in <he past has been 
that the solutions have been too strong, arid* con¬ 
sequently, they have penetrated a very little way and 
produced seating. The solutions should not be stronger 
than £5 per cent, to 5 per cent, of common resin in 
toluol; the denser the stone the thinner the solution 
Penetration is also helped by treating the stone first 
with the pure solvent, and then following up with the 
resin solution. If the stone is shiny after treatment 
sponge over with the solvent, and if darkened sponge 
over with lime water. In the case of close-grained 
sandstone, excellent result* have been obtained so far, 
but in the case of limestone sufficient penetration has 
not been obtained, snd in the ease of very coarse¬ 
ly™ ned open rotten sandstone surfaces, while the stone 
no longer comes away in brge pieces after a winter's 
weathering* a slow surface decay goes on owing 10 the 
destruction of the resin itself by the action of the 
weather. In some cases the surfaces have actually 
hardened with time. In no case has any injury been 
done nr scaling caused* The penetration aimed at was 
about one inch, and tile amount of resin applied 
sufficient to dose about 10 per cent, of rhe pores mo as to 
enable the stone to breathe. For interiors where the 
stone is sufficiently porous it should lie very successful, 
I should like to pay a word or two about lime-washing 
which is now very popular. It seem* to me that in a 
great many cases the idea nf lime-washing is sound. 
\ £>u protect the surface of the stone with a coat of lime- 
wash p and it may very well preserve the stone. On the 
whole, 1 think there is a great deal of evidence to show 
tliat lime-wash was used in medieval times, and that 
iime-washed buddings have stood the test of time verv 
well. Of course, some people object to it on Esthetic 
grounds they don’t like the look of a limcwaahed 
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building. My feeling is that if ii really can be proved 
that lime-wash is going to preserve, even though it does 
not reconstruct, then we roust put any question of 
^srhetii: feeling on one side. The main thing we have 
to do is to save the ancient monuments. I was at 
Tin tern. Abbey this summer, and heard some people 
sav hpw beautiful it was with the ivy growing all over it, 
and what a pity it was that n hail been removed, Well, 
of course, if you want to preserve Tintcrn Abbey you 
must take off the ivy. 

There Is only one thing 1 want to say about time- 
wash, and that is a word of warning. i saw a case of 
lime-washing the other day which was done in 1914. 
and in which, apparently, the effect had been 10 tear the 
stone all to pieces. Part of a moulding had been treated 
with lime-wash,and bad fallen to pieces, while she un¬ 
treated portion of the moulding was all right # There it 
was* not only scaling off* hut taking one-eighth to one- 
quarter cif an inch of the stone with it. It is quite fus¬ 
tible for lime-wash to act as a destroyer* and I think the 
explanation is this. The building was a ruin of parous 
sandstone, and had only been lime-washed, round the 
moulding. It was exposed to rain and weather, the 
lime-Wiish did not cover the whole of it, and the resuk 
was that there was plenty of room for water to soak in ; 
the water formed a water-toek behind the lime-wash, 
and there had been freezing* probably, and breaking-up 
of the stone. If you take a building with a straight wal 
and a roof on it, lime-wash could, 1 believe, be applied 
without the slightest danger. If you have a pinnacle 
of stone exposed in all directions you must consnter 
whether you are going to do more harm than good by 
locking in water, Thi-s, again, wilt depend on the 
porosity of the stone. Lime-wash, while preserving 
close-grained limestone, may well destroy a P 0101 ^ 
sandstone. Therefore, I think that lime-wash, though 
there is a great deal to be said for it, needs careful in¬ 
vestigation. You must he careful not to let water tri to 
form a water-lock behind the lime-wash. 

In cases such as roofed buildings where lime-wash can 
be softly used, and where the stone is sufficiently porous 
to absorb weak solutions of resin, I believe something 
permanent could be done by soaking the mi ten surfaces 
first with a weak resin solution, and then lime-washing 
the whole. I prefer for IS me-wash a mixture of hme and 
salt to a mixture of lime and fallow . Projecting corrmcs 
should either be flashed with lead on the top, or iM us 
is too expensive, thoroughly saturated with a weak 
solution of reain. 

1 have recently been experimenting on a very inter¬ 
esting solution w hich has never been tried before as a 
preservative : silicon ether. It is a compound which 
can be dissolved in alcohol. *ad ™ exposure to atr and 
moisture it is decomposed and deposits thin layers t> 
h v rivaled si lie*, ce nienti rig I he particles of s tone together. 
The experiments ] am making with this new inaienal 
on rotten sandstone surfaces S^snk very hopeful, an 


ought to be able to come to a definite conclusion soon 

to its value. Experiments on rotten limestones have 
not turned out so successfully* mainly owing to the 
difficulty in penetration. 1 shall make a point of letting 
architects know bow this new substance stands the 
weather through the columns of the R.l B r A. Journal, 
and if it survives the tests under the difficult conditions 
at Elgin and Tintern Abbey ,1 shall be glad to send small 
quantities to architects who would like to try it. 

I fear I have rather uttered words of warning than 
given a solution of this most difficult problem, but 
fittle has been done in the way of systematic experi¬ 
ments in the past, and the chemist to-day is on his 
guard against making the mistakes of the chemist in the 
past, and assuming from successful laboratory experi¬ 
ments that he is going to get equally good results ou!- 
side. The whole situation is gradually clearing, a great 
deal of rubbish has been removed, and 1 have no doubt 
that the time is approaching when the chemist will be 
able to ttU the architect exactly what he can and cannot 
do, and the architect will frame his policy accordingly. 

Correspondence 

RIBA CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT AND PRACTICE. 

Guitdluitt, E-C. 1 . 

2 , January 1923 

To the Editor, Journal RIBA.— 

SlR,—As questions luve been asked with reference to 
the omission of the Code from the Kdetulor, your 
readers might like to know the facts. It has been 
assumed that the Code printed in the Kahndar for 
1930-21 was omitted from the present {Calendar by 
order of the present Council. That is not so; it was 
omitted by order of the Tate Council. 

When the draft of the Code was submitted to the 
Practice Standing Committee in 1920, it passed resolu¬ 
tions on 7 April and 28 April that “ the publication 
of any such document would not be in the interests 
of the Institute ” and ** they fear it would be liable to 
be made use of adversely to .Architects in Courts of 
[ JW \" but the Council of that date did not accept the 
advice of the Committee. 

In October of last year the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee submitted a resolution to the Council as follows : 

" Yhe Committee note with satisfaction the decision 
of the Council not to publish the existing Code in the 
Katfttdar for the coming year. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that the Code of Professional Conduct and 
Practice as at present published should nut again be 
printed in the Kattndar. Further, the Council are 
recommended to rescind the present Code as an official 
document of the R.I.B.A." 

The Council accepted the advice and resolved 

accordingly. 

At the present moment the Practice Standing Com- 
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mittcc is considering whether a Code should he printed 
in the Kaltndnr t and Jf so, what that Code should he. 

It i* interesting to note that ;i* kir bach as njifi tUe 
Practice Standing Committee resolved that die previous 
Code should he omitted from the Kahndar ; the re*n- 
lution was as foltows :— 

11 The Committee are of opinion thai K with a view 
to strengthening the power of the Council to deal with 
all matter* of Professional Conduct, it would he 
advisable to omit the concern* of page 70 of lHc 
KtiftnifiiF from a!! future publication*. 1 ’ 

Yours faith fully, Sydney Ferkb [F-). 

CHARTER: COUNCIL : OR ELECTION: 
WHICH? 

To ikt Editor, Journal R I B A. 

Sir,—T he present Council has proved by its own 
official action that a H Resolution of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute ,r is superior in authority in the unauthorised pro¬ 
posals of a very small group of members, 

The Charter with its safeguards therefore governs 
both the acts and the policy of the Council* It protects 
the Institute against any attempt by a Council or * 
Committee to wreck its provisions. Members can, if 
they will, defend their rights, in spile of election suc¬ 
cesses, in a Corporate Body which is not a political 
" machine/* A Council is elected net for politic*!, but 
for business purposes. It has to manage affairs ; and it 
cannot over-ride cither the Bye-laws, which govern ils 
powers, or the Charter, by which both the Council and 
the Rye-Laws are made. The Council has no authority 
but by “ Resolution of the Royal Institute/ 1 and such a 
resolution it must obey whatever it thinks an election 
may command K 

The present Council has refused to act on a" Reso¬ 
lution of the Royal Institute " on the false assumption 
that a Council election, wrongly based on a question of 
policy 1 relieves It from the responsibility of obedience 
to such a Resolution. It cannot plead any such excuse 
for so great a dereliction of duty. 

The Resolution of March 1920 still stands n and is 
operative, for the attempt to reverse it in February 1922 
failed. The Unification and Registration Committee 
set up as a result of the i 920 Resolution* is consequently 
still; in existence, in spite of the present Councils 
attempt to " dissolve JJ it in July last. That this is so 
both official correspondence and the late lamented 
Registration Bill prove dearly. For the information of 
those who may not realise this let me briefly quote some 
official documents. 1 

On 25 July 1922, t was informed " Tins Com¬ 
mittee was appointed by the Council and those of its 
members who represented other bodies were nominated 
by those bodies at the request of the Council p and were 
duly appointed by the Council/ 1 Un 5 July iqzz the 
present Council resolved, notwithstanding the *' unani¬ 
mous *' " Resolution of the Royal Institute 11 of March 
tqzo, that the Unification and Registration Committee 
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"should be dissolved” and, Hi than each member !r 
should have "hi* appointment cancelled/ 1 But in 
April 1920 the various Societies were invited by the 
Council to appoint; themselves, their own representa- 

I ives. This they did. in my own case on 29 April 1920 
S was invited by the Council, acting as an accredited 
agent * to join the Committee “subject to the subsequent 
confirmation of the appointment by the Allied Societies 
concerned !> in Australia, On 28 June 1920 I was in¬ 
formed* officially f that " the Unification Committee has 
now been completed by the appointment of represen¬ 
tative* by the various Bodies concerned, and by the 
election of represen tat Eves by the Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute and by the unattached Architects/* On 
26 J uly 1921 further information from the Unification 
Committee was available. It indicated that four reso¬ 
lutions had been 11 passed h+ by the Unification Com¬ 
mit ice, which, as 1 have shown, and will further show, 
was not a Committee of the R. I .JI A. Those resolutions 
decided “ that the principle of Scheme A/ p and nut any 
scheme at all, was adopted. And " that the matter hr 
referred to the Sub-Committee to consider details and 
report to the Main Committee/' 

This information also indicated that the fLLB.A, 
Council " approved '* these resolutions and proceeded 
to deal with she business involved. And, as the third 
resolution recommended the RXB.A* Council to revise 
its Charter and Bye-Law*, time for negotiation was, 
required* But- and note how that Council respected 
the Charter I when this ++ Preliminary work ” was done 

II the Council of the R.LB h A/' would be 14 in a position 
to submit to the General Body a complete scheme " and 
** when this scheme has been adopted by the General 
Bodies of the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects, n 
meeting of the Unification Sub-Committee will then be 
called to carry on the work/* 

The members who form the majority of the present 
Council “ cancelled M the appointment of members of 
a Committee whom they did not appoint, and, in their 
late Bill, they admitted they had no power, and no 
right, to cancel any such appointments ; for the Bill 
they approved, and disapproved within a week, as well 
as the Bill they approved and the General Body dis¬ 
approved at once, both agreed on this one point, if on 
no others. Both Utils admitted the principle, and 
nobody could, or would, deny the wisdom, the inalien¬ 
able right, of the proviso, that all members appointed 
to a Board, a Tribunal, or a Committee, by Bodies other 
e han the RT. 11 . A. P should be removed, or replaced, only 
by the Body appointing them, and by no other. 

The Unification Committee can therefore presum¬ 
ably carry on its work. And it is to be hoped that the 
K.LB.A. Council will co-operate by reappointing Us 
own representatives and that the President will again be 
free to proride over the deliberations qf a Committee 
" representing the whole profession.”—Your* truly, 
flUBEHT C H CoRLEm- [F.} r 


REGISTRATION* OF ARCHITECTS 


Registration of Architects 

DISCUSSION ON DRAFT BILL, 


A Sncdftl General Meeting wu* held un 
vfei*,ar 3 p-m.,forlhepurpore ol ttiMndenng the -I Jra.lT J« lor 
the RegiUmcicin of Architect, which h*d been prepared by Uw 
Registration Committee and approved by the Council, Mr. 
A Av S, Crow. V ice-Tre*idcnt s j n I he chair 

llit CHAIRMAN : My fim doty h to unon t]l1 ' 
Secretary to retfd the notice convening the meetup. whach was 
published in the JwthNAL of l t i JfinUufy tac* and Eh* notice 
which was afterwards sent OUT on January. 

The SECRETARY read the noriv«. 

The CHAIRMAN ; I have to remind <ny Uwmutes 
present that. under rhe pfovtiions of the Charter of 1909. 
are entitled to take part in the dtSCU'siOtt, hut not to vote 
Mr KEEN : I have -i tetter from the Fwtdent, who ii>ked 
nar to ttad it to the meed ng ■ 

GwtTLtMEN— In raprwaioK ffSfrcf , my nb^em-T I tom 
Morjd.iv'*- iliettuiff, I should e*pW " ihtit ifais l* d« m 
inrtimf* tfl an imivnrtont business in the >arth< 

which »us made long before die daw of the Institute ™eenrni 
t*» feed My first wash to ;ntempi to «snc*l ihi* 
wj-i «t aside on remembering that it Hus Iwn the r™,h«, 
where air nteM business ho ln **™“ jj 

one of die VXa-Pnaidenft. that thatgentleman fhould be in 
conTrol of ihc meeting (fiat deals wiih it- 

There is one piece of informal ion which 1 aught to P'* 

The meeting. Tbr Couiidl «nne ■^pked me m s« 

l^ord Crawford on die subject of the pw-tbij' 1 ? 
duong die Bill, if by ihc f >cnemj BndV. i 

of Lords. An interview m the mwiutot bemff impossible to to* 
Lordship, r i-orresponded with him and 
ctmttoms reply, missive to she aMa«H of 

measure of th.s kind in the Home of rather than the 

I louse of Lords, on the grounds chieJi; ol * r a . ■ -nowth 

Lord Crawford, beside* writing this letter, WHS g*f 
to give me an interview, and in it en*!**^ f ’ ... " cither 
be very unwito for the Institute » HinodUM 
House for which il was not sure Ot hann S 
support of its own members, and; at least* re . nr chiicttijre ■ 
of iupoort from Other SociedH 

otherwise the IMi might he defeated in P* ' ,, r jY’ n .vrfordY 
his opinion would be unfortunate , I nwe 11 to Utd CmWTorU s 
very sincere interest in the fn.titute to ttroke this pmcu«l sub 
guestion of his known to out mem Hers, . . ■ L 

T feel that I need not accuse myself of taking aides ill toe 
present discussion if I add to these retivirks my own ^ 

whether the Bill b passed by the Gew*l ilrdCtoE 
fullest precautions may be taken on the hues I'arlis- 

fo,d suVsK befoie the Bill j* d ^ 

mcntnrv course fqwurds *uccOw of loWd 
might hurt our prestiue. PaLX watERhouh. 

PtnidtAti 

The SECRETARY mad the following letters from M r J“ Aj 
Cotchand Mr, Charles H.Hoekton, 

Duta M*cALutiai,--Ab«^ ,he 

nately, prevent my attending the fjtF - . ^ \ ihtrefore. 

Dm ft l^E m\\ be t ^ t Jore 

be slewed briefly to support fiirffrrrmfewtmr 

RcLrisiE Jiioti Bill ia tubmrtt^S to f flJ ■ y n i£cs]lot] of ihc 

qbould tw made to lohiew wh^i t* «l]cct the «-" ,rKf 

'TS* «.» ... n™-”"" “ ““ 


un agreed scheme of Unification be carried, die chiimrs Of 
nbuming Rejpsiratinn would be much L'^ter than ihey arc 
HOW when it is difficult for action m be token by one body 
Without offending the susceptibilities of others, or coming into 

conflict with thtir intert*t». . , . , . . - ,„:„j 

In connection with ibis point it shoidd lie Imrne m tillnJ 
that the Allied Societies both ol home and m U» DonuOtons 
have now mode it clear that they are unttumous m the view that 
Unification should precede Registration and eltlim.«H tliv 
result of the Ian! Council election gives colour ro toe aieumption 
th.it the Institute as a whole does not share that View, yet, now 
that this opinion has been »l> definitely and widel v expressed 
would it nut Ivr wise to pay aliention IB it in the interest* Ot 
toe movement w e all support ? , , . . 

I venton: to suggest that a basis for Unification might Ih.- 
found in adopting the qualification* laid dow n as necessary fur 
Regidtratiuii in the Draft Hill itself. 

Without Unification, which implies the reccgmuon of the 
Institute as the governing body of the profrsston. and also 
implies the inclusion w.tb.n its Mtsks of lltose who “c cori- 
lidried worthy Of king registered Res.strai.00^would be an 
, lc tuj| nufncuic io the Instslutc, f»r the Krtar bulk of Brchsicit^ 
\\e OintcnC to br known <\mpW ^ icsn^ered urChiCJCcCs. 
und would not tmub^e thcmselvoi to uttfk the ds^jnctidn ul 
bdoninng to the Iruililnir- 

To nr^ iIsp preiicnF BiH under emnElilwmK 1* 10 tuu 

th* Mve risk pf ils being ihrawnPUl j and if tlw*w« ^ 

future pnriipeclB pf obtaining Rfjfiihtmtiatl woiilit 1^2 icnOU-tly 
prejudiced. Youra fhiff.fully, J A Gora[ . 

Dew MAh MacAi-LiThi ,—l very gratify regTet th.it it will 
quite impo^iblc for rite to attend the Tiicelintf«n tine 2i t th. 

I intAt that my absence will not be cunstmtu W an trubcatipn 
that I am ppi in favour pf the Rill of that l jm fn any wiy in 
disagreement with tike Other member* of the Regralilttioil bun- 
Consm ittee or of I he rtuiip Committw — Youns tnjSy, 

CiiAS. B. I-iX^itTON. 

There is a Liu j letter from Frofe^scn C. If. Reslly, of Lt'wr- 
™;l, which deabi entirely with one of the later ctauw to ih^ 
m ; therefore perhaps it ^ be more convenient *f ttu rend 
when we reach that point ^ 

The CHAIRMAN: Yh- Nonas of rontiort or amend¬ 
ment hAw be«n received from the following : 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton Li ), Major H. C. Coriette [F.l. 
Ptvftaaor A. Hero find Rite (>.], Mr, H,M. dcCollevge | . 
Mr, Charbs A, Daubney [F,R Mr. Uiarfen McL*thlan IA.U 
Mr. Bernard Dickie [F.I Me«nL Arthur Crow |FJ and 
Setter GreSg [il.) FepreicntinK ihe Dii-inct Surveyoci 
Association)* 

Mr. Perku will tnke charge of the Bill th» evening* and he wi » 
mryvr Lt» adoptionp subject to any wnrndmenta which may be 

All RUtten relative in procedure during dw ooutae of this 
EftemoOP^ delate will he declared apied, sf p^i\ by the 
usual majority ■ but m regards the Bill itself, including its 
diuici' and the dtdibntkm on its diffetiait parts, clause by 
cIihb*, in each esse a two-third^ majoritj- will be required. I 
dunk it better to give this ruling in advance* because it prevent* 
diMppointmejit and heart burning flt the end of the meeting. 

I call Upon Mr. Peffc* to propose the adoption of the Old* 
which, at the present stage* ** you know, k simply 4 Council 
men tire, but which, if carried thkesTnmg, will be the Institute 
measure. 
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Mr, SYDNEY PERKS [F.J : I prr rprnc, with your pemu*- 
MOn, in move that we adopt the Bill generally, subject to the 
consideration of the clauses. Last February there was « debate, 
which tud .generally to do with unification, and the resolution 
submitted wnt not carried by a iwo-thlrda majority. During 
that debate J, and rome others, mrntlnnnd: that if a Bill 
were promotedIt might include clauses providing for all archi¬ 
tect to become member* of this Institute- You will remember 
our Unification Committee wanted 10 admit "all the architects." 
before we did anything else : that idea will, defeated, a* youknow T 
at the last election. When we came EO consider, in Committee, 
the form of a Hii3. we went through all the Rilli w r e could ge[ 
hold of s and We Were, naturally, very anxious to promote a Bill 
which would give *atwfaction generally, and which would raise 
as little Opposition as possible. We were guided, to A certain 
extent, by the Unification Sub-Committee* which recommended 
the Dentist* Act a* a model. We conoid i r^-d it with Other Acta, 
and WB huve drafted a Billet If the one you have — which >ve 
hope will give VCry Little offence to anybody . We do not provide 
in That Bill for any man on the Register becoming a member 
of this Institute, in tbat + we fotlow whit ha* been done before, 
l WKS of opinion that no Registration Bill had ever been pro¬ 
moted which provided fur ihe mtmbets of n certain profession 
becoming member* of the leading Society in that profession, 
hut ] wanted corroboration, and in-day I have received a fetter 
from M«in r Sherwood, the Parliamentary Agents, in which 
they Say ; “ In reply to yOur letter* Wt think you limy tafely itate 
that no Registration Act has been passed whereby nil the mem¬ 
bers of the profession became member* of the particular Society 
of that profeasiDn. ft certainly is not 30 fla regards the 
medical, legal and dental professions/' Therefore in proposing 
to %er up an independent Register we arc following precedent, 
and are not interfering with the MAtUS of this- or any other 
Society, When we discussed ihe clauses, one of the tint 
things wr did tvtu to ask Mr. Sadjjrove* representing ihe 
Society of Archilccts, to see Us, We had a very friendly after- 
noon, and we told him what we proposed . That wa*, T think, 
in July or August. We discussed the whole thing. 1 think [he 
Society of Architect* has written a fetter spying they are vwt 
re pared to supjv?rt our Bill ; they do nol say they object to it, 
ur whflimr their diSteultit* are, L hope we shall be able to 
meet them. There is one thing 1 want to impre** upon you. It 
hm often been said thar if we have any apposition to our Hill, 
it cannot go through Parliament. That stslcmem is absolutely 
unfounded on fart. It i-« *h$njutdy contrary' to the history of 
regiltniEJon of other tjodira. Tjkc the lost Rill that passed—ihe 
Dentist* 1 There ws% considerable oppoiiiinn among she den- 
tints ro refpjtrotion* bui thdr Ffegi&tmuon Act wa* pti&sed. The 
mines wonted re ^stratum, and there was dimply enormous 
opE*osirinn ro their getting ir; but they did get it. And there whs 
the cusCof I he Veterinary' surgeons before thil. I was talking to 
the So umiry unUy Mr -ijid there h^i been gre.u r*pp<tui¬ 
tion to Veterinary surgeon'" gelling registration. Ii took them 
2i year*, hut they got it. So I want you to under*bind thfe: 
that, according io the hiuory of these oungf, a Bill can succeed 
when it is opposed- Fhi* is a fact We mUsl accept. 

At -a later stage we sent round a draft of the Hill to all ihe 
Allied Societies. Wc received replies and itiiggrationa from the 
Allied Semitic*, Jifid | think we tmy *ay that tho*e *Mgge&tkina 
have been embodied in the Bill : 1 cannot think of anything 
important which Km not been embodied. We ubuhtu their 
^U^fftton* and tonkin average of what they W anted r rhe Allied 
Societies and ihcir Prc*iden tv. of course, want the old unification 
H&eme; they want their men to gel mTu this Institute by another 
way than by im rxafninationh. !My sympathies arc very much 
with the President! jh FeprrnrfttMfive* of the .Allied Sennetie» 
for this reason : that they represent a body nf rnfH principally 
composed of gentlemen who do nor befetig to thi* Involute, 
l^er me give you ihe official figures Tltey Were cnjgufeted a 
little while ago by Mf. MjcAlisEer, and give the mtftthcn ill 


Tendon and the numbers outside Londom The total number 
in Allied Societies in Great Britain is 1,944. How many art 
member* of this Jn&dtute 1 7 lfi- There has been no opposition 
to the Bill except from our old unification friend*. Suppose we 
had Sat down and *«0 everybody, and said ** We arc goinjf 
to promote a Bill ; will you tell” us whit you want ? VSV 
should like to agree with you, and with you, and with you / 11 
then the work might «o on for age*. And it has been going 
on for age*. We have received fetters from the Union of 
Architect Assistant* ; they hale *ent in propOs.iL* J they want 
certain thing*. The Enatimrinn of Mechanical Engineer* want 
certain thing*, 'Had 11 * the usual prOCctlure in the case of Bills : 
ymi promote a BilL and people say u 1 object to *0 and *o. M 
Then you have a Committee and meet them. If you cannot 
agree, you fight it nut in the Committee Room- of the 
House st W^tminitet. Ttial it what I think we ought to do, 
(O gel at grips with this thing. We must find out where we 
stand, and the only way h> do thus t* to go on with ihe Bill, see 
what opposition we shall pjet, and where if i* coming frofli, And 
how we can meet it. The great opposition to ihe regiy tmticm of 
Architect* i* not coming from architects, hut from the general 
public, and that fe w'here we shall have the trouble. It may be 
that a lot Of Ittetl will object in Parliament, saying H This j* 
Trade Unianiflrn and we wnll not have Trade Unionism/' and 
other people may wy fci Why should artihi tecta have nptn- 
tion 1 ,+ They may say " .Ardutecnira ia nn Wt, and no art can 
he rtgidfereef; the world can go on ju*t av well if architects 
never get regiatrntion.' r the opposirinn MfUr, and then let 

m meet it and di^am these thim?* and try to gertfe them, tf 
we cannot settle them, we runs! fight rfiern out m >Vc*ttniniter. 
Does any ntan here Mjppoae we ihjctJ get this Bill through at 
once f Ah I have Said, the veterinary surgeons were 21 ^flr* ; 
they intrted in i860, and they succeeded in 1 Utt 1. And they did 
not nuurref among themselves. I really think wc should go 
ahead. Wc have never promoted 0 Bill, new gone as tur a, 
this with a Bill, and w h c ought to gn on. If wc arc beaten, we 
shall krtofcv ^xactlv where we are ani what thtr onposiiion i:- , 

Mr C. IL HILVIUCOTE [F ], Vkc-Pr»Ldem : I have 
gfeai pfeaaure in forrnjilly seconding tht; motion. 

The CHAIRMAN ; Wc have hod several amendments put 
before ua. r rhc one from Mr. Middleton Klmc first, and I wifi 
ask you. Mr. Daivber. defer your*. 

Air . G- A. T. M iDDLE'rON [_-J.J ; I eonmitfer jn>uelf 10 be 
riomethiijsg near being the father ot I lie Regis 1 ration movement, 
and cgtuequently \ am in favour uf RegJstnUiOrt^ and I agree 
very largely indeed i^nh whqt ihe mover of this motion hm put 
tv fore us. But I have f^een fony years on this, working *tea.d£ly 
fpf KeH»stration; and if it means a delay of one more year only 
to gel i feally good HjEL | should prefer to wait, ft irenu Ti» 
me there are Certain serioui defects, in this mmiire, defect* 
which call for further detailed consideration, w.jfich ihe Com- 
tiutrec will be beller able to give after they have«een And thought 
out the inrinus nmendmenei which ihev ha*x rocciied this 
evening, and nfeer ihe discussion wfifeh rs fo lake place now . 
Jilt 1 major defects,, as I comider Them. I shah lay before you as 
be - ." 1 1 can I : tve Horne knowledge of Architects’ RegUrrorkti 
Bdb, l rnysclf produced rht fin n rough draft, about ihe vear 
i SKfe I W a a* nil the Committee which had to deal wilh ibc Bilt 
w fiich reached the Second Reading in i88fi ; it wat proposed by 
thi-h fi^tjrute. 1 '-Vi* u {wn the subsequently gTentb Inipmved 
Bid of tSMy, and upon the auhsequent Bitls m 3 nwiy hammered 
our from that time onwardi for ever twenty run. We met 
people again And again, txaqdy In the way in which Mr, Perk- 
ainw suggests, and by giving way here, nod sustaining oUr 
position tMR, we gradually goi what wia a Burly Ufriefectory 
measure. There have been l\m Board* aei Up bv I bin Bill a 
Bourd :md a Tribunal* beside* the Insfiiute. dV Tribunal, a-i 
given here, i* practically a Committee of the Board. 3 can see 
nn rrxsnn tor two bodies ; it i* only rnultipdving difficulties 
and machinery. One body could do the whole work bv itself 
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and by committees. I think there is tlabody an die Tribunal 
whn is not on the Board. That is the first defect* Also the 
Board particularly La over-large* Farty-reven in u very lur^ 
body, and it i* a difficult number 10 gather together to work 
for the administration of an Act of Ikirlaament—not For the 
carrying on of the administration of thin Institute ; 3lE ^Hv to 
administer an Act. Vnu only need a comparatively small body 

ta it were, director* of* company to administer and work 
the Act steadily- The Board i* over-dominated. by ihifl Institute 
in ihat 2 $ of the 47 are, directly or indirectly, nominated l by the 
Institute. I udrnsr that I he Institute should have a considerable 
voice h hut on this Board the members can be turned out at the 
will of the Cotmol ; they are annually elected, 'l ive InsiitUK 
Council is also subject to annual election, and fcomelimes there 
is fllmott entirely a new Council. A Board to admin If ter an Ac I 
require* 4 much more •rettfed policy than that; it requires to 
go on steadil y year afte r year, witii very hi tie change of personnel* 
A five years ’ ten Lire of office would bo none too long For such a 
Board MS is contemplated, a comparatively small and w r cll- 
chosen Board- 

Mr. A. O. COLLARD fF ] i >t*y I Hat 10 fl point of order ? 
What is the precise amendment before the meciing f 

The CHAIRMAN : 1 shall tt**d it. " That the Draft Regis¬ 
tration Iiilt be referred back to the Council for bath general 
and detailed reconsideration before being again luhrmttd to a 
general meeting/* 

Mr, MIDDLETON : The Board is only consultative, Hie 
domination coma from the Connol of this Institute ■ it w not 
a nice position in which to place a representative of the Ltown. 
it is the Crown we have to think of a-> represented there, ah 
the work cornei mainly on your Council. tJWJrtly on ptortauw 
archileers, just the men who already are fully burdened With 
the management of the affairs of this Institute, in many ca^ts 
you cut out the red red men hy insisting cm practising architects ; 
yet the re 1 i red men have most time, and I n most cases hatc 
m^l rtptricn« of Buard work. The point « Him ite {£»«]■ 
howcVft small it on*, preferably slwulii be fl P J|J 
because there will tie much work for It TO do. lTl«=n anOlller 
important thing For the person registered under thii Act then? 
it onlv the name of architect, the *<»d» unrhitectural and 
*■ trehiteetun:," not die practice, not the full thinjf. It begins 
with u sham Hoard, which tan be overruled by the Connid. anti 
ends with sham It u- cosy to put the^e ixmigs 

right. The BiEI, ns it * tin dh. would kill the Society atid the 
Institute, s 

The CHAIRMAN : h there 4 w*mder t 

Mr BERNARD DICK SEE [F\: A? my motion h pracifo- 
alb the turtle as Mr Middleton's, although I took upon the 
matter from a different standpoint, I think I can second It, Mr. 
Middleton attached It from the standpoint of ndmtnistr.iTi.in . 
I attach it from the point of view of the details o( the .Iicasure 
itself In the first instance, tin single member at (hi* InstmiTO, 
nr anybody else, is entitled .feoluidy to reKistraCKm u«der*rt 
Hill and that, to my mind, is a very seriotu slef«r. I na't _ tSrl 
u Fellow of this Jnstituie for t do rot know how TOiny irars, 
and I IMP entitled to tie registered if t like : but 
lh» Bill, has the power to register n*r. 1 am a Diatrict none - or. 
Xearv TO years ago I ilgfeed to give up nty practice on takins. 
Office as a District Surveyor, nnii, as I ;iin not ari architect in 
practice. I should be ruled our by the first da ore Th« cW- 
dealing with people who hftVB a right to be admitted*if lc /> 

badly Conccivld. and the fact that the Bill os 

JOUHVA,. iv different Iron, wdwt it i« "W. » l! " '*. / 1 ' V™ 

sufi trotted to the Farlitraem •$££ ^ 

been very carelessly cons idem! and d, l ■ , r ’.' :;, e „ 

through this Bill vou will sec that ihe imthorirj who ^Mister 
has the right to refuse any such appllCJliot. asrninv i mi¬ 
ls. right for one or us TO raster, and that i» the "mm/i f hc 
defect in this Bill. Them is « btKc number of items '>* ltte 


same chafttcto. I aboil be, and alwmy* have been, opposed to 
Registration. brcau*£ J think it ib a mad icheme 5 it ramm 
possibly give any matrriil advantage to the tmtinite ; it will 
not nrewnt Dnyfcflhdy rafryinR on ihe ame work stil l t under 
another nume. I second ibe tnofiop of AIn Ahddlexon- 

PiofesBor BERKS FORD FITE [FJ : ^^ay J support Mr, 
Middleton ? 1 have no d«ifr to prolong the discussion, but I 
crni^ratuEaUe Mr. Perks on the ukjll with which lie akdlcd over 
very thin ice, and DEI hk endeavour to Steer betw’een Very 
praminertl ruok> I think the real point is that in this tSlitter* 
whatever may be said about the difficulties of imitation* it is 
absurd, iT not completely mid monUy w renfj, for a proposal of 
this sort, which cover* everybody who carries the mnt 
u arebirect" and who practises ihe an of architecture, ro he put 
forward without securing that Iotkc uimninuty of support whit* 
Lord Crawford mentioned in his lencr. If the Council can 
Ensure us that the Allied Societies, which sire BO integral port ol’ 
thia Imiitulc, support this Bill ; if the Council can assure ui 
that the Architectural Sodeties with whom they have been so 
conference C*n support il + and ff they are assured that it carries 
with it that unanimity which is nectary, we cun ro forward. 
Ocherwire I think there h rboihiiiB for ihi> meeting to do but to 
support Air. Middleton's proposal, thnt ihe Bill got* h«fc to 
the Ccmncil until thal UQinbib hsa been arrived at. 1 do not 
propose io deal with the Bill ; "in my opinion, n nehher suc¬ 
ceeds satiliFoctorily in registering those who ought to be regis- 
Tcred nor defines those qUJlifrcdtion* satisfactorily which we 
feel ta be necessary. I'Hcre are very grave blembhes in n One 
is Lhe real difficulty 1 huv e ^ as a layman k in undmlnidinji the 
tmdm Qprrandi of the BilL Mr. Middleton has touched upon 
those points, and i need not enlarge upon them. 1 urge this 
meeting to accept Mr Middleton s amendment by the two- 
thirds majority* to allurn that this Bill must K o back to the 
Council Until I hey have secured the consent uf the Allied 
Sorirttes, the consent of the other Hoderic* which are hoe 
allied, end un assurance, or ■ sufficient conviction, that they are 
carrying with ihirm the opinion of those architects who arc nor 
E^ven menilwr* of any one of the Societies. 

Mr, GILLBEE SCOTT [F.]: Mr. Middleton s chief objec¬ 
tion fecml to be that we haV'e here a fb^rd an(| a Tribunal : 
he -iSmi seema to object very much tn [he number on the Board, 
l Think that, in order to get this Bill thru ugh, it ia txileiA&ty to 
disarm hostility _ Ir ii for this reason thas ihe^e pcrwww nhould 
be nominated by the Privy Council r the Board of r i"redc fc and 
so on ; axt4 it is neccS5arjf r also that all other professirapal 
Societies should be properly and fully represented OH the R^td. 
It Is only a mailer of derail if the HUrol^ra arr in In cut down. 
But^ in ?.pirc of what Mr. Middleton said a hour lhe Iniritute 
beins predominant, it i» eiacily what vre want Who shcmM 
predominate in a Registration Act bur the Institute ? It 
ixpresenla practically, as regards number, not only the great 
majority nf the architects of fircat Britain, hut of those in the 
British Empire ; we have members all over lhe E-lmpire, and We 
have made a very great effort to sc* Ihiil the Itistimte (l«?i get a 
strong repreyentiitiDn upon the Board. The Memorandum 
which i» to come in front of this HifcL in the lint two or three 
fines, define* the purpose I)f the Board ; “ 1 ’he Board will 
deferttunc the standard of Cxamlnjitioiw, and ihc Tribuoil w-ill 
determine who, subject to thi: pro visions of the Bill, are proper 
penon* to be tnrolfed in I b* Rc^ivter 1 If the Council were 
so aliempt to determine that, the public mighs ^ay: 11 ^■ou are 
making it too do»/ The Tribunal re nominaxed for a spcfi^E 
purpose : to decide, until the Act gels into full force jnd working 
order—that ts + four years—who are to go upon the HegnSer. 
After four years the Tribunal mill cease in cidat. Then xMr. 
Middleton made a remark About the Board .iruj the nomination 
of it. Each person has his own nOrninatiotis, and the Board 
cannot turn out other member^ of the Board, hut the Privy 
CounriE cun each year nominate its OWti mem tier, ot renoni- 
mate its own member ; and the »urtie With the University and 
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TnttUutr mcznbcm. With regard to unammlity. the only 
iman imiry wf can expect at this moment, or that we Can art 
upon n h the extraordinary unanimity which vw fthown m the 
last Elecrinjir The whole thing was candidly pul liefort all the 
members of the Institute, There w*s a dead line of cleavage ; 
members were ashed to approve of this principle or that, and 
what they did approve of was the principle we are considering 
now. It im ihe dc&iit of Those who sent tis here to get on with 
ihe Bill, and we have got on with it, and that h the reason we 
are meeting jtju to-night. HTult is the Use of letting ike thing 
drift ? It is not tkfll we do not wish to cany everybody with 
ib ’ we have coii-*nlted T to a Certain extent* Allied Societies ‘ 
we wish to consul [ ihtm and to hear a]| that they have to wy, 
and nil that die Society of Architects ha* to lay ; and if further 
improvements can lw Introduced into the Bill. there need he 
no fear that they will be ruled out. There will he plenty of 
time to alter anything- Our sole object i* eo get the best Bill 
we can ; and if anybody can suggest any further improvement in 
detail, we shall be delighted to accept it. With regard to Mr. 
DEckfee's remark, he is the list peraon we would wish In see left 
Out P or Other men in his position. 

Mr DICK SEE : Architectural Profewora Bft left out too, 

A MEMBER: On a |*nnt of order ; if we vote on thi? 
amendment and it is carried, doc-» it rule out Mr. Guy DawherV ? 

The CHAIRMAN : The proper procedure a this : if Mr. 
Middle ion % amendment is passed R it ntUfl lie put b.i a iub- 
?tanuve motion, and then Mr. Dawber can move his amend - 
meni on that That U the procedure We stall adopt. 

Mr. Hi A, WELCH I-^.J : If Mr. Middleton's amendment 
i* defeated, Mr. DivkctV wil] follow 1 m a maitcr of roune : 
Before a vote i« taken on ihii* may T mk one or two questions F 
I ask whether or not the Council ha* received the %wiv* upon 
this Bill of Parliamefit*n r Agents nr Parliamentary solicitors F 

The CHAIRMAN : Yea. 

Mr. WELCH : And you djscuraed i t nv a Council ? 

T rhe Cl IA1RMAN : To i he be*t of my belief, ye&. 

Mr. WELCH ; I put it to you that is noi j fact. Whether 
we vote for this, amendment or against it, we want to he clear 
as to what we ate voting for : mid if a report ha* been received 
on this mruaure. h jlu the Council conaidemd it ? 

The CHAIRMAN : [ iiy it is not a fact that the Council 
hos not considered the Registration Committee! report 

Mr, WELCH : Bui ihi* ** the Council’s leport, and it affect? 
ihe Council whether Parliamentary Agent** opinion ha* bean 
received. I submit the Council has never received (hat repon. 
As one of ihe member* who will vote on this amendment, I ask 
the miiirt of That report. 

Mr, PERKS : The Parliamentary Agents made no report; 
They dre w Up the Bil I 

Mr, DICKS EE : A* it ippeind in the Journal ; that was 
before the Parllsmcnlary Agent? raw il, and they had only a 
few dayfl- 

Majnr H . C; COELETTE JF-1: Wc had a Bill scftt to us the 
Other day, in the jotra^Ak, and it was approved by the Council, 
'Phe question ju^t asked i a uiawcred by the second Bill, which 
wm approved by the Pax!iamenT ht> Agent *.\ that ip, the find 
Bill u.ii dijuippmved by them.. 

F fhe CHAIRMAN : Not on any que?lion of principle : they 
suggested some imp roveni ents i n derail, 

Major CORLEtTE i If that HilF ia approved by ihe Council* 

I should like to say something on Mr MjddJtmn * amendment, 

] do not think this Bill should tie referred hnck to rhe Council ; 
in my view it in very much 0 question whether the Council has 
any power at all to bring ihts Bill before the meeting, The 
queftTinn in my mind iv whether ihe Charter or the election oF 
Council govern* this Institute Under the Charter, so far as I 
understand it, a resolution by the Royal Institute 1% binding 
on the Council. Can ydu ihow me, from the Charter or ihe 
Bye-lawn, that it IS not ? 

Mr. PERKS : Can you thow’me that it |i } 


Major CORLETTE ; ] refer Mr. Perks to the Charter, in 
which ft says that a resolution earned ai a apedaJ general meet¬ 
ing i* * resolution of the Royal Institute, and it k a stronger 
thing, and a much more gnveming thing, than a resolution of 
the Council. Another point* with regard tn flection. Some 
members are Under the impression that an election of Council 
luw soinethmg to do with The policy of the Tnatituce. f submit 
that the policy of the Insiiiute ts decided by a -pccml genera] 
meeting at which lliat policy i* comidercd. In 1020 the pro¬ 
posals 3* TO policy were clearly pot bftfofe if, and the quesboil 
of policy submitted then was earned. The policy then agreed 
TO WHA Opposed by a Certain number of member*, and |a*t 
February they brought in M proposal that i£ should be reversed. 
Thtk proposal wu defeated, and th erefor e ! submit that the 
policy 1 decided in tqio U ihe t^oiicy now before this Institute* 
and not the policy represented by the Registration EilJ, T sub¬ 
mit that the Council at the present lime is running not through; 
ihr C harier I sugg^u du.[ Mr. Perks, when he quotes fifFteifll 
figures, should qUOSe ihem comedy, ] alsto have a copy of the 
official figures, stnd that copy of the official figures, quoted 
officially by Mr Perks, vtates that them are in London 414 
Fellow'S, in the Province* +30 l Associates in l/mdon 713. in 
ihe Pmvin«i 1,163. Ido not want to mlsquule Mr. Perk^. bui 
1 understood him lo say there were about 700 rncmller* of the 
liistLtutc in ihe Provinces.* 

\1r. PERKS : On a poi n lr of order, y&ti know ^-ou art drawing 
A red hetrmB BC1W? the path ; you know you lire Wrong. 

Major CORL.E'I'TE : It is of the Utmost importance that 
this question should mt be referred to the Council again. 1 
rpeak now nOT as A icprosentativeof Australia, but as an ordinary 
member of 1hh Inatitute- 1 could, if I had time, say somethtng 
on the Tiubject of regi^rnmun in Australia* where they have 
recently |ia*$ed one Act. They pujwed another one earlier, and 
there ii still another in I he Iotth of a Bill, which has nnt yet 
come before the Lcg^alath e Assembly. The principle mvohed 
tn thU Act are quiu important. One rntrulur criticised the 
Board cunatfmtkm. 'They are ^ti^fird w r lth a Board of eight- 
Hut die -mportant thing in \'h.n .Ut this . thai \i places the 
whole profession under ft ,Smie Department, the members 
id the Board arc pjiJ hv the Slate, and rhe Govenicir m Council 
can if desired decide practically the w^hole buiinrt* of ihe 
Regimration Scheme. 

Major HAKN^ BARNES If J ' On a point of ordef that 
has been raisccL as tu whether, in the cvrnT of this amendment 
being negatived, the ammdmeni of Mr, Dawtuir can then he 
put, 3 think I here are a great number of U* ivho want ;ti ipeak 
*m tHes- mat tea but would prefer to ypetik on Mr liawher’s 
nniendmenl rather ihJIl on tni*. But I wo old draw yotir atten¬ 
tion to ine fact that this amendment U, that the drall Rcgiatra¬ 
il on Bill be referred hack m the Council for hoih general and 
detailed recamideration. Arc ni?l thne word* 11 both general 
arid detailed recordIderation " SO ^Iidc that the) will rule out 
Mr. TXiwber * umrndnicnlp and in that C-ase bring ibe whdr 
discut^ion i>i an end ? We want u> *«feguard against that. Can 
wt have >OUr ^VHUranCc that, in the event of Mr. Middleton'*, 
amendment being lost, Mr. DawberV iimcndmetit well k pre¬ 
sented io lift, and n diftCuSMOn allowed to to-ktr place upon ir £ 
The CHAIRMAN r Ye* h certainly. 


•Toe offictul figure quoted by me are currect, Tumi 
Members : l^udun i,r57^ Provinces t,5ya. DF these la^l 
H67 ara members of Allied Societies and 7J5, jpparemly, are 
not 

The Licentiilici, though not corporate in tin ben., deserve a 
little thought- Tner* jrr, in London jKa, in the Proviiu^i 
: of the tuner 33H drr mnntjerr. af Allied Societies A 
fort hr t eonsiderjitiou is ihts Total Corporate Members 
London t T i 37, non-London t ; Licentiate*, London l% 2 * 

nun-L mdon **074—including Ovmesa. Grand total 4 hi 4 , 
Quoted 1‘mni offirial figure* December rqi?,—H. C. C\ 
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Mr, PERCY THOMAS [F,] (President of the South Wik* 
Institute of Architects) = I w*nt to k row and I think the whole 
of us would like a direct answer to the question, whether 
Mtiren. Sherwood gave an opinion on the chances uf ifa* BlII 
becoming kw% and whether we ltmy have tint opinion- 
Mr. Wr W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF [F-J: I apeak u^tnst 

Mr, Middleton h * amendniciit, nod 1 would remind everybody 
here thli if that amendment ii passed there will be gnJfll danger 
of the whole question of Unification befurr registration being 
revived. If this Council has done nothing dse, it has proved to 
the Institute that there is great doubt whether we shall get thr 
li-11 through or not. and therefore it is mom than ever dangerous 
I hi* we should go in for unification before we know ff weslutll 
grt registration. If Mr. Middleton 1 * amendment or any other 
amendment, in paved, we mint undentatid that wc are 
dangerously near the line of the old quarion of UmnCat ion 

^Thc CHAIRMAN - I shall lake your vote on Mr- Middle- 
ton^ jmendmeat.. 

There voted in favour, 14- r 

The CHAIRMAN : The amendment is lost. 

Mr, E. GUY DAW BEK [*'.]: Mr Carman, 1 <i» not w*nt 
to gt) into detail over this Bill, hul W speak or tta broader 
priniiplei. We have hail a great deal of eritkiam on Ctmm 
points in itj which J couiidtr, at Thi*-stage, ure only a waste of 
lime. ] should therefore like to propose the following aroend- 

"That this Bill be IW >1 eonaidered until ihf other Professional 
Societies and interest* Alfrctrd have been consul ted ami ij 
general cci i ■census of pfQfKsional opinion obtained in favour ol 


lh ] ^mitt favour of f cgcStntkm. but only if it m with the full 
s-uptiort of tlie profession. The proposals now PM* fiirw , as 
I understand thwn r only represent the Councilor the Institute ; 
and as far Mi I am b ware, no really serinu* attempt has been f iiade 
to obtain the iMfipan of the Allied Societies nnd that of oinei 
interested bodies, nnd nf those raro thousand architect* at least 
who do IItu belong to the Institute but are members of raitou* 
MClrties. You Will remember. Sir, fhu on the 7th of February 
ItLbt year vou yoltrtelf proposed a resolution in tbs* toWB, I hat 
this meeting ih of opinion that the conditions for I hr unification 
of she profession nhnuld form part of a Registration Ml. 
Mr CfO-* and hiv friend- ftf* n£m ,tl a position TO put forward 
LI Registration Bill, but no attempt bus beim made to unify the 
nrofwi'm. though I think n w^s quite dwfnnii his resolution 
ihat hr was a wire thiit any Rill of ihh * n rt would he itilbboTn- 
We in thb room all know that without umfiCwtKm no Rdl ha? a 
chance of passing into Laiv Why, therefore, ihould u-aatc 
Lime and montv over this Bill, when we by the discussion 
wr have already had. that we artf so v«y far from ajp«nent . 

] understand ih-u communication* from the Society of Aithi- 
1cc u and irons the Union --f PrafeuicTul Astiaiarm have been 
received, stating that they aft- unable to MipjKirr the Bill and 
Lsur member*, I think, should know this, and exactly what 
those letter contain. 'The letter from the Union tiI Alburn 
J-LT 5 been published, but 1 should like to hear wNt the opinion 
wn Irons the Sanely nf Architects in face of these expression* 
of opinion. not IIP mention that of the Allied Soaeue* ol Bn^ul. 
mid; I think h Mandheitjer, Norwich, and others, how can the 
Co unci! persist in <hch contention that this Bill m » 
effort towards the deni red object * I -.Itould like ask if the 
Surveyort’ Institution anil ihe iftstmmon of QayiI knguiecr^ 
h i.r Iwn convulteit, and if ,o whit dicir UpiflKHl » And ! 
should like to repeat whit Mr, Welch «ud, **V. if we miy 
h*vf tb* Wirnon of Ihc CounfllS IrgaJ idvn«ri « to iht r*^- 
tiililv of tbK Bill going ibwiiBh I'tliJinnifm. L r.u! ^ have 
lth*aiule uni[v ill our ntnfci, L liltnk H I* wwtn of timr m 

rrocecd V,nth a lliACU^ioti of tWa BUI. I therefore bvg to riKHc 

The amrndmenl th«f 1 have already read out, ■ 

Mr }0st AH CiUNTON IF] : I rise to wand rh< mo turn. 


3 haro been in practice fotti jTarc, and I have heard and 
thought of these scheme* up till Lhe presemt day, and 1 *et no 
reason why we should hrtVe registration N ar anything eke ; but 
ai. the general feeling ^eems to be Thai we should have registra¬ 
tion. I stlppOTt Mr. Diwber't amendment. 1 do not think tt 
would be of the faintest uhv for the Institute to proceed with 
this Bill on the present lines- I am perforce in favour of 
but certainly not until there i* certain unification 
as well. In the llouae, Counsel on both sidc-^ fight themutror 
in a Bill, and until we are unanimous we shall nor gel it. We 
arc riding for a foil. Thera are certain things behind this that 
we do not know and we Want to know'. \Yhnt ia the solicitor* h 
and the agent*' advice ? We have heard nothing but a bald 
statement arid no detail?. It would he much bettci to icfer 
this matter buck, m any rote until practical ttnanJmih in ob¬ 
tained. 1 only second registratkm in view of the feeling there 
is, not that I favour anything at all—I am happy to we ire ; but 
I would not wish to go on with the Bill a* it now- aland*. 

Mr. 11 tiKBK RT V BU C KL AN D [F- ]: J thtnke very one ought 
to know that this Rei^iRlration Bill luts l?een dhcu**ed by the 
Allied Societies, and a* 1 acted ft* Chairman nf the Confcrefiee 
of Allied Societies p Presfidencs, which ia held here four rimes a 
year, ] may *peflk with some knowledge ol the aenernl opinion 
among Presidents of Allied Societies with regard to thi* Bill. 
When the Bill was sent to the Allied Societies for consideration, 
they all loyally considered It as a Bill, and they vcm recom¬ 
mendations, which our Chaimum assures us have been tm- 
Ivodied in the Bill ; but he did not aoy that they km very strong 
recommendation^ to the effect that some measure nf unification 
Jtisuld precede atiy effarts with regard to the promotion of ft 
Registration Bill in Pfttliauient, It seem* to me that it ia only 
common sense to remove any ohecdcfc before attempting to put 
the tneOJiure before P&rHamefi!. We ha%e hovn told about lhe 
difficulties in the promotion of the Bills for [>cntLsb=, Y'eterinary 
burgeon *• and Nimir^, ami that it is vital that the community 
should be protected and have skilled advice And yet we orchs- 
TeCtH, who can tint make th* same claim, put forward a Bill 
iv it flout having fir-^t agreed lo it -irni^nsj oui^lvo, l urge thai 
tlie Couneil should consider whether it islioi in ihebest ir!rrt?ls 
nf architect that they should mtctaipr to gel mm c sort of general 
simport for their Bill before puMog ii forward, I support Mr. 
Welch and Mr Thorns* m linking for A Straight reply to the 
very rmpommr question rhe> asked what are <hi. s prospects 
nf thh Bill going through? Have the Parliamentary agenta 
given am opinion on lh;il point ? II tl™ t huimian will give ii* 
tins C, Jam sure we *ha!l be very much happier 

A MEMBER Can w c ha Vt an answer to thM ;li mce } 

"phe CHAIRMAN - When we fir^x approached ihe Barba- 
uientan" Committee they erpreu-seii the opinion which we told 
[he proles ion at once, tkat iheiS wo* very Ihllt chit-ice of ihefr 
uemtly * BUS through Parliament. 

Mir. FRANCIS JONFS }F.J rf*rtrident of thr Manctienicr 
Society nf Architects) : I am bowed down with grief, ns a 
in-t-mbcT of Ohr uf the Allied Societies, to hear my friend anti 
colleague on the Council. Mr. Perks, refer to the Allied 
Societies ill flighting terms- 

Mr. PEttKS : 1 have never dime that in rn^ Idc 
\jr. FRANCIS JONES : Whether Mr. Perks a ietual figures 
arecorrect 1 am not quite sure, but I have roughly added up the 
oftkud figures, of which Mr- Perks a.lso has had a copy, and 1 
can only say that l do not ges the -muc ^^t.iI at. \|r. Pedis due^, 
3 pct*Otlrtlly T feel that 1 would rather haw no registration at 
all tlun not have unanimity m the profession as a body, I appeal 
[IP everybody tn support that View. Wt must be united in our 
nwn ranks, iod Lf we nrc fr ihm whether we g t -i re^Stntkm or 
not, wc shall carry nn lo good effect. I take it that the object of 
registration is the bettermcn! of the profcsMOn^ the better 
education of the architectural student, and United effort* for 
better architecture in this country, 3 do not ^ee that thise 
result* wt pouiMy be obtained if wt are divided amongst our- 
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sthfa. L appeal to everybody to support Mr. E>awber T a amend- 

mem, and J hope that everybody will consider noi Themselves, 

but tlie future of the profession, and the roSkI of the counter 
Mr. E. I\ WARDEN [F.J fPftrident of thu Berlb, Backs and 
Oacofi Architectural Association) ! 1 strong]y support Mr. 

Dawber t amendment. hut in doing so I would" like to ask Mr. 
Perks a question, Mr. Perk* spoke of the Allied Societies a* 
wishing for the “ old unification-'” May I oak what that is ? 
We arc waiting for a scheme, which was summarily dismissed 
almost (ts the Erst art of the new Council. There is fid Unifica¬ 
tion scheme which ha* been made public. My Allied Society— 
and I [hank I can speak for other AUtcd Societies— hive no 
hostility to regibirmtion. but they think unification i* the ncce*- 
wiry Corollary ; that you cannot have Ofir without the olhrr ; 
that you must first bring all Architectural Societies. Allied and 
others, into line upon this- scheme before proceeding with n 
Bill. The first item in the Allied Societies scheme was a motion 
of reference to unification* and they had an and!cation ihm there 
wns a pledge F that the terms of uni fientiu n should be embodied 
in a Rrgistmtioti Bill. They expected tuch terms would be 
included, And they considered that that pledge was broken. 
They considered also that it was a great pity, and a contempt¬ 
uous act on the part of the Council, Do dismiss a Committee 
whadi the Institute had constituted and tecognised, and on 
which many of their member* were serving, without giving 
them an opportunity of making a report. 

Major BARNES : We have a very clear i^ue to lolc on now, 
and I hope we shall not confuse it . We are not sliced to vote 
On the question as between unification and registration ; that 
it not the motion which is before the meeting. What wc are 
asked to vote on i* simply this t whether w e are going to make 
o further attempt to get some general concensus of opinion 
in the profession in favour of this Bill before wc go on with it. 
or whether we are not. Thai i* the Ample question. It is not 
whether are arc going in for Unification or ndt i or whether Wc 
ire in favour of registration. it ti P nr* wr gning to try to unite 
the profession in favour of this Bill f Or are we going to pro¬ 
ceed without making such an effort ? I very much admired the 
dishing speech with which Mr, Pctks introduced [his Bill : he 
It prepared, evidently r to go on for zl years B if necessary, lo 
get it through. 1 should tike, if possible, <0 shorten thtiT period. 
I cannot understand w ! hy Mr. Pecks, or anybody who wants 
this Bill,, should be opfw^ed to n little mote time being taken 
litfpre it is put to the House. Is it their opinion that the pro- 
fevvina canuol l>t united On ihr Bill r if EfiaS U tVirir opinion, 
that there is nothing that can be done or said which will Unite 
the profession er produce a larger IwxJy of opinion in favour of 
the Bill, 1 do not think there is any question that they -nre 
justified in going on- But is lhal thdt podtlan ? I am sure it is 
not. iS But/'they vjyV we shall have a better chance of uniting 
the profession if we go on at once than if w* delay/' and that* 
of course, it i v cry proper proposition To consider. ALL E Will 
say with regard to that is this ' that iE wm not my experience, 
brief tin it wuw t ihru ihe chance* of a Bill are improved after they 
get lo the House if there is a ^utwLinti l!i difference of Opinion 
between large bodies in the profession. Mr. Perks brought some 
ciisa to help hn argument- He spoke abdUT the nuho wha 
their Bill, but Mr. Perks must know that that fir^t Bill was hope* 
Itsslf lost because [he Utilise trlolvcd El^elf into R COHCRt 
between |wn bodied in the nursing pros'essinn h find it was only 
after that Bill wws lost, and after unity had been achieved uuw 
nide, that they got a Bill through, \Viih refprd eo the dcntisEs, 
it was equrik mir that that Bill only got through because ibc 
Government took it Up, because they had managed [o get vub- 
KtrinriaE unanimity in the dentil world. What i* the position 
With regard to this Bill ? Mr. PcrLv himself lelli u» that we 
lltc going to get Very considerable opposition from the public ; 
What derision arc we going to COtnr ia to meet that Opposition 
if we ihow oursichto be a divided profession ? .Mr. Pcrk* T i 
ireneml position seem-; tu be this : 1 dim 1 ! know where cb-r. 


batteries ore, I doi/t know whm they are firing In open fire* 
but let us get nut into ihe open, and then we shall find out. 
I think that line of argument might entitle Mr. Perk* !□ be 
catted the Rupert of debate but what about the casualties ? 
After all, this meeting testifies to what depth, and lo what 
degree everybody present hm got the imprests first of all of the 
profesjion of architecture, and next of this Institute, at heart : 
and hnw will these suffer if we take rash and premature action I 
I cm see a Bill of ihis sort coming before fhe House—I &ny 
nothing about the Bill itself. il would be outside |he scope of 
ihii amendment 10 discuss that -l can see a Bill of this kind 
coming before the House of Commons, and 1 can see the 
oppotiritm to it, which would be engineered in formidable 
quartern : and [ can imagine any poor architect in the House 
endeavouring to support a Bill torn to np by ibe opposition 
which could easily he brought againat it. f think n|] these eon- 
jfidrmtionT do point to this: that the amendment which has 
been proposed by Mr. Guy Dawber la a very' wise, temperate 
and Judicious amendment. It doe!i not ask ihk meeting to 
declare against Registration What il doe* ask this meeting, and 
what tl does, ask the Council, t* h> make one more effort, to take 
a little more time. TO try to get amongtt our own people, the 
men who are practising the great profession of architecture, 
some subxuintiiti measure of unanimity and unification in 
support of a Registration Bill h and for that reason I huve great 
pleasure in supporting the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN ; Sif Aston Webb is here. He makes so 
few appramrices now that I am *ure you w^ould like to hear him. 

Sir ASTON WEBB. p r RA. i I will not take up even the 
five minuit-- altutted n> speakers. I should only like to say I 
man cordially support Mr. Guy Dawber't amendment. And 
I support it for thi* very simple mason ; that it do« seem lo me 
to put the cart before the horse to say 11 NoW r poos this Bill* the 
draft which h Koinp 10 the House /and when you hive done 
that, di^Cus-s the issue/ You must first discuss what is to be ill 
the Bill before you enn deride to send it to the House of 
Commons, Arid I hope thaE is what we >ha 1 l do t and that il 

what I understand from Mr- Guy Dawbcf * amendment. I 
should have thought meeting^ of this Institute would have been 
held, more .i-> friendly meeting*, in which the general principle* 
of the Bill w ould have been dmuwri „ 10 1 hat i r could be fnund 
out whether archilectl hi gen tot wire iti favour of it. But to 
iny " tieml ihi> Bill to the House of Commons, nnd we will 
talk about what rs inside if oftorWRlds, 1 ' setms to me to he 
dlmgnher wnang. 

Mr DELIBSA JOSEFII [F .] ; I should tike you, before you 
give your vote* to ire and recall dhpAlionitely, ihe onlline of 
the present ^kiii-iiTiOfl, Ami the scries of dtolmitUiOS which 
have tended to brinfi us here. I tan VppTO&ch tfii^ subject 
** uhouT permtiat feeling ; J mt not one of the origiiuil members 
who favoured unifies ban or registration- l siudied thr Subject 
caiefuELy before l allowed myself to be nominated for ihe 
Council. The purpose of this Bill should be clearly defined in 
our mind* lie fore we reject it or postpone ie* comidc ration . W* 
should also study the history of Che dreumsiamres leading to 
it* production, 'The itoty of the Unification and Rcpitmun 
Committee is tirrndr well known to most of you. That Com¬ 
mittee produced what they donor regard as sm interim report, 
bu! 4 dear f. Ealrmert E of the policy they recommen^d for 
adoption, and 1 think l eun right in quoting as the words of that 
recomrovnditian, " IVhjt all architects shouEd be admitted to 
the Institute as a preliminary step eo ihe earning through of 
unification/' That recommendation of the Ualfiiatjon Cnrn- 
mitter w as carried hy the late Council , and it was no? Until I hut 
IC^uEulion W ,h Carried that architect* awoke lo the greai danger 
in I he course piojKuied, F i hos c who awoke to it formed dlem- 
^elvey into a to-called 11 DtfenL-e Cnmmittee/ 1 and formutaEed 
the ground* far their apportion to the proposition of the 
Unification Committee. The Defence Conunittfv nominated a 
for the Council election* Eui June, which they b*Ued to 
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the voters \n the ceuorty, with a it&iemeat for unification and 
the ground* of their support of registration. They ask«i the 
electorate to decide definitely between the issue of unification 
and tefttstrarion. The Kcipsi ration Committee adopted a aiimlor 
CO tame, sending out R statement of their view* to all the COP- 
ttituenta. Therefore the position wns Thi *: A dear issue of 
principle w*s put laefore the constituent* by the contending 
protagonists, and each group set forth I heir nominee?, Whai 
wap the resuit ? By a vote, which l think I am right in saying 
wan ai record vote in die dcimIh of this Institute, nearly the 
whole of the nominees of the Council and the vitr-piWdcfiia 
put forward by the Registration group were returned, while 
very few of the old Council were rwiteted, That wus. a dear 
mandate from the dec In rate 10 men who were sent by them to 
the t^unci], and to the vice-presidents, to bm. uria'hcatioti amd 
to pursue registration i What course did the Council take ? 
What did they do the moment they found themtelvcs returned 
by an overw helming majority ? They set to wiqrii to justify the 
pledge they had given in writing* that if they were returned to 
the Council they would devote ihcnwdvc** to the promotion 
of regisirtitaon. * Jltey have, during alt these months, per¬ 
sistently. without thought of the persniutl sacrifice Of the time 
and energy involved, devoted tttmstlvei to thro purple, and 
have produced the draft of pi Bill which F they bdieVft, cornea 
the different view* nf the constituent* who sent them W I he 
Council in order to formulate and carry through those views. 
No one would pretend that die document, as it is before u«, 
as a perfect one ■ itmiwi l>c subject to alteration and emenda- 
tioii ; but the principle behind it h the one which bus been 
estjbliKhrd by the vole of the electorate which i% behind this 
Council and behind thin general meeting. The proi agonists of 
unification, naturally disturbed, cried out at once for a postid 
vote, for f plebiscite. Nothing offensive ig meant w hen l remind 
you how often that cry hd* hern scut out in the larger world of 
politic* by a disgruntled minority. If I carry my contend on 
it point further, 1 say we- ;t*ked for Unanimity before we took 
steps toward* regisiiwtinn. I submit that while human mifldi 
lire as they are, unifies turn b unattainable on Miy subject, end 
if we arc to await uniftcptima, we dial! never attain the unifsca- 
lion demanded bv mutiy or the registry lion demanded by the 
majority. Therefore to dak m to poslpotte action in order to 
achieve untficalion first is to *tfr for I he impossible. With regard 
to the risk of failure, the risk of every Lrre.it movement m ihit 
country, pnd in every other country, ol opposition and failure 
givo pertnisKity *titistrength for a return to the attack. I hope 
WJ? *hj|] KO forward With this Bill, even if we ore met wuh 
strenuous opposition—that we ?hull go forward with it as-a first 
Step towards the aftai mnent of ^ ijtesiI public purpose, I hat 
purpose niiv be summari-ved in two words : first, to nJmit UMU 
the area of'registration every practising nrehitcc*. and w hen 
that hits been done nd the interval of four vnir* has elapsed, 
to close the doors and make mlralves a dosed profession into 
which onlv those cm enter who have passed the statutory 
exam! nation stnd test. I wnni* tho, that we shall have the 
opportunity of protecting the public against the cmpkiyuivnt 
of the incompetent. The public has no guidance in thi* at 
preinat ; a man may be a house agent and undertake architect s 
Work. We want to make that impossible. By closing the pro; 
fusion and subscquenth admitting only those who arc cmulod 
to eraetis* by coixil nation, the public shall have a true guide 
which they cart u*e for their »&fety. 

Mr ALAN MUNRY IF] (Fr«d«rt of the York and Eus: 
Yorkshire Architectural Society): You have asked for jh 
opinion from the Allied Societies, and l com* with die opinion 
of York member!, who are prepared to sup port the Bill- LihaA 
been canaulefed in ►rrcat detail, Wc should have IWJft gi^Cn 
more detail and more time TO db-CUis the measure* but, sub- 
RtUtiddly we support it. The whole Society practically places 
itself in mv burnt hi to the direction they should take in voting. 
The general fading h that provided ibe Council say* that ths* 


muiiUfu has been well thought our, and that it is Jikdy 10 b* 
fruitful in the solution of the problem, they ate prepared to 
give their support to ihe meaaune. 

Mr. FRANK WOODWARD [ I ] : We have had an inter¬ 
esting exhibition of the difficulties nf getting a Registration Bill 
through ; wc have had. an even more interesting iltuatration of 
the dilKculuei of getting unification in the profesnion iftelf. 
Had WO proceeded Lo Unihnltion SS outlined about a year ago, 
the scheme would have been opposed by those who were 
returned by the deciurate to (he Council in opposition ro 
unification. Therefore it seems 10 me that Iwfore you can get 
unifkntiop as a measure, you have to get imihcadon of the pro- 
fi-■ .ion. You apparently a]] wash for revive ration V* such, there¬ 
fore 1 appeal to to forget, for the mnmcni H whether ynu 
want unification first, or afterwards, and to give your be**! en- 
deavmira ta helping ua to mould ihk Bill into »uch a fottsi that 
it ^ill l>e acceptable to the majority. 

Mr- I'ERKS ; 1 have very little more to iay, Mr. Warren 
said he did not know ivhat the tcheme of unittcarion was. If Mr. 
b arren wall look into the JOURNAL of the 6th of May Lit year, 
he will find the aiwtocr, *i*he most Convincing sperch this 
evenioK in favour of proceeding with this BiH has been the one 
made by Major Barnes. If anything were wanted to convince 
me that we should go on with the 001* it would be supplied by 
Majur Barnes "a speech. He tells ua bow pefvittetft the denitat* 
Were * Pi&riliment wmild not hear them first of all ; Imt, with 
enormous peraeverttnee, they persisted. The dentists h»d no 
unllkation, as you would coll ir. t have it rm the authority of 
the Parliamentary agents that no Act of Parliament has cye?f 
heeti which admitted the members of any profession 

into the chief society. If we get registration we get umficarinn. 
And Itl the cose of the mirs«. look at the opporipcui tlseie was. 
Nobody thought we should get this through in ntic year, 
M&jor Barrier talked about fighting, and sidtl we wanted to go 
out into the open. Yea * w edo l You w ill never t£t fegiitf-ahnn 
if jtou Rtop in these funk-ho1cl h end the Unification scheme Li 
the wor^t funk-hole l ever hrurd of. 

The CHAIRMAN : \ ahall now take the vote on Mr. 
Dawber'a Auiejidmvnt- 

140 voted in favour of the amendment; 74 Ipmt- 
A MEMBER (c» ihe Chiiimon) . Give j casting vote. 

The CHAIRMAN : What i* the use nf asking me to jrh'e s 
cavtintf vote, with thuve figure* I The amendment now becomea 
the substonbv* motion, motion is/ 1 That ibis Bill Ke not 
corjidcred until other jirofvsriorml societies and intemu 
KfleCteil hrtvc been consulted and: a ifmPll of opinion 

obTiLlned in favour of the Bill,” 1 wk far A vote on that. 
t66 voted £n favour, S3 against. 

The CHAIRMAN 1 I declare the moiion carried by die 
required two-thsrdi majority. 


WHFTG1FT HOSPITAL. CROYDON. 

A fully attended eanferunce of ruprcscntutivca of sodc- 
ties and other bodies opposed to the demolition of the 
Whitgift Hospital was held at the Royal Imiitute of British 
ArdritiM* cm 6 P'cbmary. with Mr. Puul WatcrhovJie* 
P.R.T.B.A. t in the chair, ft was decided to take joint action 
in opposition to the Bill promoted by the Croydon BmoUKh 
CuunciL 


Royal Gold Medallist. 

Tlia President announced at the last meeting of the 
Institute that the Council proposed to submit to 
H.M. the King the riamc af Sir John J, Burnet* A.K.A., 
RS.A,, Hon. LL.D., as a fit recipknt of the Royal 
Gold Medal of Architecture for the current year. 
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The Birmingham Civic Society 

BY WILLIAM HAYWOOD [R], HON, SECRETARY* BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY* 


T N this dtit riptimi of the constitution .ind work of the 
I Birmingham Civic Society, E believe that you seek 
^ information which will htilp inwards similar work being 
done here* in Manchester* by a Society of your own— 
possibly by ihb Federation. I shall therefore give you as 
faithful a record of our work and methods as is possible 
in the rime at my disposal. 

It will be difficult to give my address coherence, but l 
will endeavour to be as little discursive ns possible in deal¬ 
ing with a subject which 50 readily branches ftlonjL* attrac¬ 
tive by-ways ; and to gel rid of some of these arides at 
the outset h 1 will sketch quite briefly the general modem 
movement towards civic betterment of Eh is character, be¬ 
fore taking in mure detail the work with which I have been 
actively associated. 

In iKijo (twenty ywirt before the lir*r Civic Society 
appeared in England) ihe first Municipal Art Comm ess ion 
was established at Boston, L\ 5 , It is not implied by this 
comparison of dates that ihe first stirrings in this phase of 
Civic Consiaousm^ in England were twenty years behind 
those of America, The somewhat tardy employment of 
civic societies here h painty explained by our activities m 
other sections of civic awakening, and partly by our 
national psychology, which is not tadly moved io car- 
ponatc expression in matters of this kind. This reluctance 
is very marked in connection with Art Commissions t of 
which the first British example baa been set up recently 
in BimiLtii>bnL For the better understanding of this 
t'nmmbsion, 3 puqintt' to $ay sameching more of its 
American prototype*. 

The firri such Commission appears to have been estab¬ 
lished by a Boston Law of which authorised the 

setting up of a jury to which all works of arc for municipal 
ownership must be submitted tor approval before accept¬ 
ance. 'ITits experiment in the legal control of amenity was 
wisely restricted to particular clauses of works of any and 
made no attempt to influence the character of design in 
structure, The next step in the some direction, and on a 
similarly experimental basis, wu taken by the city of 
Baltimore in x£kjy p the Mayor, end seven members repre¬ 
senting local cultural badica, being elected H> serve as 
Commissioners for ihe purpose of controlling the erred on 
of statues, fountains, arches t monuments: or memorials of 
any kind to be erected in any public place or municipal 
building, or any variation in any such existing works* 

Boston enlarged its powers an 189k, when it was pro¬ 
vided that the Conimisstoners should be five in number. 
Appointed by the Mayor from lL&t^ supplied by selected art 
group*, the time of service to Ixr for five years P and n 
change of persemned to he made each year by the auto¬ 
matic retirement of one member. Power of veto was taken 
upon all municipal painting?, mum I decorations, statues, 
ttfus-MJicfx, sculptures, monuments, 4rchv», ornamental 
gateways and other structures of a permanent character 
intended for ornament or commemoration, all of which 


m A Paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects. 
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had perforce to obtain tht sanction of the Commission 
before acceptance. The Commission also acted, when 
requested by the Mayor or the City Council to do so, with 
respect to 11 any municipal budding, bridge, approach, 
lamp, ornamental gate or fence, or other struelute erected 
or to be erected upon hind belonging to the city, and in 
respect of any arch, bridge* structure or approach, the pro¬ 
perty of any corporation or individual^ and extending in, 
over or upon any street, avenue, highway, park or public 
space*" These powers constitute in effect 9 control of all 
purely decorative art for public purposes ond t subject to a 
request by the local authority, a control of all amenity in 
public structure. 

New York set up its first Commission in 1^98, and 
extended its power* in 1901 and 1907. In the original act 
it was thought wise to follow the lead of Boston and Balti¬ 
more, and to be conservative, in view of the experimental 
nature of the work, for which reason tile mandatory pro- 
virions of the 1808 Act only applied to paintings, sculp¬ 
tures and purely decorative works. Latter, these mandatory 
powers wore extended. 

The following notes on the work of the New York Art 
Commission will probably be a sufficient indication of the 
establishment nnd working of similar Comm iss kins in 
mber cities of America. The firat few pan were difficult, 
# Dic Commission had no permanent quartern, and met in 
the homes and offices of various members \ a usual and very 
undesirable condition with young Commissions and Civic 
Societies). In 1902, however, offices were provided In the 
City Hull, the Municipality took over ihc cost of adminis-* 
1 ration* and at the same time on executive officer, a clerk 
and a typist were appointed- Tr was at this time that the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was extended 10 cav it all 
public structure? built wholly or in part upon public land ; 
also upon tht linen, grades and plotting of public ways and 
ground*, the only exception being that when such -mu - 
tutus cost $350,000 or less, the Com minion may he re¬ 
quested by ihe Mayor nr the Board of Aldermen noi to act. 
Such a request has never lurn made. As the Commission 
showed willingncs* and ability to function effectively, it 
gradually became ihe custom for the mayor to refer to ii 
all important structures, and later practically all qruu- 
lures. Hence the various extensions of power already re¬ 
ferred to, which haw merely put into In gal form, when had 
already become a common practice- During its first four 
years the Commissi cm received an average of nix >ub- 
missions annually* but in 1907 (the ninth year) one 
hundred and sixty-eight submission? were dealt with, and 
in the year 1912 two hundred and rixty-three* increase* 
which tell their awn story". 

In conclusion of this section, it may be summarised 
thjt by 1912 there were seventeen Art CummLriom in 
A[]ieriv:i, ranging in power from an advisory capacity fas 
iti the case of the Nnrional Commission at Washington or 
that of the City of Charleston! to the fully organised N\-w 
York Commission, which forms pan of the City govern¬ 
ment* and has power to approve or disapprove both 
municipal and private projects. 
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In addition to iht r above, there is a Civic Association 
in America which represents the local activities of two 
hundred dties, hue whether their programme of worts is 
similar to that of die English Civic Societies [ am unable 
to say. 

J come now to that phase of civic betterment in this 
country which may be regarded as within the province of 
civic societies; and I believe l am right in saying that 
l+ The City Guild M of Liverpool, inaugurated in n>io 1 
stand? as the fust body of this kind in England. The Guild 
apparently made a good -nart in membership* but during 
and since the war it does not appear to have been very 
active, 

Hfc The London Society s ,f founded in ha* from the 

due set had the support of many very distinguished people, 
and of such public bodies as the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society of Am, the Royal Institute of Hrir-ah Architects, 
the Royal Society of Sculptors, the Surveyors’ Institution 
and the Incorporated Society of Municipal Engineers. In 
its first year four hundred members were enrolled, some of 
whom appear to have fallen away during the- war, hut in 
if>tg-20 a the memltcfshsp w as mote thnn doubled* find 
this rate of increase has probably been maintained, since 
it has been fully justified by the excellent work accomp¬ 
lished, including as it does tlie wonderfully interesting ftnd 
useful development plan, and also the recently published 
Lmiduit of f/ic FuUiu\ With a subscription list in igio of 
£550 a year, and a life membership resen t fund of £5^ 
the Society has apparently got well away from the cruder 
forms uf financial difficulty. _ 

Civic societies now exist in Birmingham, Ciirdin, 
Chesterfield, Glasgow, Lr-ctL. Nottingham and Sheffield, 
and, I believe, in one or two smaller pint Sf.rnu- ore _iu*t 
formed, some have been established four or Five years, and 
some, no dcaihi, are more nr less in that stait of suspense 
■ L *. hieh ensues when the warmth of good intentions is 
brought in contact with the apparently inioluhlr apathy of 
a Philistine public and hs representatives \ new civic 
society in the provinces ha* more than its share nf diffipil- 
[its, 1 suppose the number nf other societies that fail to 
" tnahr good, n cvtn when the object* in view arc mildly or 
frankly selfish, must be very high. The professed as*o- 
eiotiortfs of provindal towns* for instance, with their auto¬ 
matic agenda of business happenings, are sometimes quite 
difficult to hold together ; and it is naturally much more 
difficult to maintain an interest in the pursuit of abstract 
beauty. Vet if civic work of this kind is unusually difficult, 
it is also unusuntlv Important* and shete are encouraging 
signs that the difficulties will rapidly grow W. now that 
public opinion is wifig towards an interest m 

urban Amenity, k , . *, 

In the matter of policy it may be noted that two methods 
«,f procedure art powible for civic socieiiw : the pMbhc 
m »y he aroused by propfts'itnda. to rMune the support, of 
their municipal KfKCKflMwn for a cicely ttt.-t.nci poll«y 
favourable to amenity la line of action which it is poswl ]l 
mijzht involve sonic change «f depattmi-tiinl personnel J or 
alternatively, they may work os an advisory IwjgMn 
association withttfistine condition*. when thL»e condidwia 
„ rc sufficient I v friendiv towards (he ohjects in vyw I He 
first method k» certain obvious advantages and « 
used In America, hur Fn fi !i*h psychotouy and municipal 


conditions will usually suggest the second method tor 
adoption in this country, if local authorities and thdr 
official* are sufficiently open to ibis sort of collaboration, 

Speaking generally, we in Birmingham have been as 
fortunate m the reception of our overtures as wc had any 
reason to expect* and our result* nre 1 tribute both to 
municipal administrative capacity, and our own Ability to 
put forward ideas in such practical term*, that they deserve 
and receive respectful consideration. 

The Birmingham Society Efounded in iosS) ha*.aot»»o 
far, aimed al a large membership. It u p as &rt early decision 
of the Council that \vc should test t*ur opportunities, nnd 
our ability to meet them, before going to the public for 
support, and we have been able to do this, largely by 
virtue of a grant of £300 rt year from the Birmingham 
Common Gwjd Fund.* This grant to the Civic Society is 
mode from year to year, and while it is not regarded fry 
the trustees nor ourselves as permanent, the probability is 
th:u it will continue while we need and deserve it. 

Respecting the important matter of office equipment, 
those of you who saw Professor Abercrombie‘» article on 
M A Civic Society in the TWn Pknwiuf Return o! April, 
ifylo, may remember the fnl hawing reference to the need 
for a full-time secretary and independent quarters, He 
says : 11 It is absolutely essential for the work of the 
Society that there should be a permanent nnd paid secret 
mry, and sin office, however small* should he obtained. 
It is a great mistake to attempt to make business men 
responsible foe the secretary work in connection with a 
civic society, Nor U a part-time secretary sufficient ; 
beside? the purely secretarial work, there is the continuity 
of the Society's action, which can only he maintained and 
stimulated, by having soutrone whose sole objeel it ia to 
kei*p it going, r ll w somnolence which has crept over 
certain dvic Societies can be directly attributed to this 
absence of a permanent secretary, for when any job of work 
occurs, a committee of busy tut* is apt to find exam'? lor 
shelving if, if on ih-.-ir shoulders the burden time (alls. 
On the other hand, a few minutes of advice from tbc^e 
sjime member* of the committee is sufficient for the 
secretary's guidance." 

This is most true m regards offices, atid, m ils firat year, 
the Birmingham Society took two f oof ns for committee 
and Bccretartal purpo^s, which we regard as a sjuire 
essential provision although a heavy charge upon our 
resources, hui 1 mn not sure that I agree with Professor 
Alicrcromhie with respect to the secretary. We ha^ ^.- failed 
with twdp and the fault was nut altogether* l think, with 
[he secretaries. My experience suggests that Lin honorary 
standing b almost e^cnrinl svhen seeking hitfimews with 
mfluenii.il men, In order to submit to them well-meant 
but unsought opinions. Such interviewing and many other 
matter* are urgent, and cannot wait for council sanction* 
nor for the approval cf a member of committee ; more¬ 
over, nn extensive technical knowledge i* of vital impor¬ 
tance when making firat appmaches, in order to influence 
on the spur mattm susceptible of akcmative action. In 


■ A Mimidpal Trust e^tabliahed by Aldennm (iwnre 
Ctadbunr* in 1 ^* 7 * and controlling at that time an endowment 
fund and an amenities fund of £iopoo and £3,000 respectively. 
Thrht* litnounts huve ^inCc hcen very greatly increased. 

Z2 7 
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these and other ways, the professional secretary' is handi¬ 
capped, so that 1 very much doubt his ability to maintain 
con mushy of ration, where there are no precedents to 
Elude him, and no agreed or recurring order of war k 
established. One could say more on this matter, but it is 
enough for mv present purpose that partly for these 
reasons, and partly because she Birmingham Society had 
need of the money for more urgent purposes, a typist was 
engaged in 1920 and dl other secretarial business was 
given to the honorary secretary. 

ft now remains to preface my notes on the work of the 
Society, by a statement of its general aims. These are as 
follows :— 

No* 1. To stimulate historical interest in the city, and 
to preserve all buildings and monuments nf historical 
worth. 

Xo, z. To preserve oil objects of beauty, and to main- 
tain a vigilant opposition to alt acts of vandalism. 

No* 3. To promote a sense of beauty, and 10 stimulate 
civic pride in the domestic and civic life of the citizens, by 
urging the adaption of the highest standard a of archi¬ 
tecture for domestic buildings, office** warehouses, 
factories, etc. 

No. 4, To work for a more beautiful city :— 

(**) By advocating the public acquisition of land for the 
the provision of open spaces for recreative pur¬ 
poses, porks, parkwviys* squares* gardens and 
ornamental features at road crossing^ etc. 

{&) By assisting with advice any scheme or murks con¬ 
trolled by public bodies, ranging from town 
planning to designs to r park*, bridge** fountains, 
memorials, shelters, seats, lamp standards, tmm- 
way masts, and the like. 

fe) By ea-operating with the Education Committee end 
Training Guilds for the development of 3 rn;jl art. 
and helping To co-ordinate the effort* of existing 
socieiit.i by uniting architectural, engineering; 
artistic and handicraft groups in a common aim. 

No. 5. In addition to influencing the work of others, to 
select suitable projects to be carried out by the Society 
itself, 

Nq, 6. The Society shall seek to carry out these aims by 
mcanii of newspaper and other propaganda, including 
adribittiHu* lectures, competitions, etc. 

In working out this programme, contact with die dty 
authorities {other than that established by the Lard Mayor 
m President. and the annual election of twtl member* njr 
the Cir> r Council to serve on ibe Council of tile Society) 
ha* been kept green by the ocoissonal purchase af open 
spaces for p resentat ion ip the City as recreative areas. The 
Imt purchase of ±z acre*,. adjoining Mr. Chamberlain** 
residence at Highbury, has just been completed, the land 
being conveyed to the City with an agree me nl that the 
Society is 10 he consulted in the lay nut and treatment of 
the grounds. These purcha^ were made possible by ihe 
Scnenwity of anonymous trustee* who placed £15*000111 
ourdispqsjil for this purpose in 191S. 

From the hm* the Society has worked hard lo get every 
phase of recreation in the rity o^prdtnoied and reduced 
to a system, with a view to providing proper facilities for 
thrive area* at present neglected, especially in the centre of 
the dty- A resalurion to the Lord Mayor from one of 
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several meetings resulted in invitations from the City 
Piirk» Committee to represciuativei of various organiss- 
tidns, to dr^cus* our suggestions, and a Spedwl Com- 
mittev now exists to consider and report upon the whole 
question of recreation in its broader aspects* a work which 
ts held up at present by lack of funds, the trust monev in 
our hands not being available for this purpose. 

Another of pur park activities is, associated with a 
scheme for the special treatment of a road junction (agreed 
to by the Public Works Department) which includes the 
provision of a new entrance to our principal suburban 
park. Lord Calthorpc, the local Landowner, b giving two 
cottier sections of land f about one acre), and the Society 
has allocated £ 1,00c towards the cost involved in special 
feature* of the scheme. This work is bkdy ip be carried 
our at an early date as part of an unemployment scheme. 

Two Park Guides have been published, one of die 
Lukey Hills reservation, w hich is now in its third edition ; 
and one of Button Park, recently issued ; these guides are 
in great demand. Wo publish without profit. We exclude 
a] I advertisements, and we take pain* to make these -and 
our other publications carry the message of amenity w’hich 
we exist as a society to inculcate. 

A gold medal is awarded annually by the Society to the 
author of ihe work judged to have added most to the 
recent amenities of the dty . This award was intended 
originally to be given to ihe beat street facade, but such a 
limited application would have resulted in far less signi- 
ftrattre for our award than it now' has, The fact that the 
bronze medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is awarded to Invades in tendon, is no authority for similar 
action in the provinces Sectionalism Is necesury in 
London, but in Other than metropolitan areas such sub- 
divisififi would Ire weakening, espedtlly when practised 
by civic & iCieticH. ( hit flr*t award in irjzi went to Music 
so she person of Mr. Appleby Mutthews, conductor of the 
Municipal Orchestra, and our second to Mr. Barry Jackson 
in recognition of the high cmc importance and artistic 
distinction of his work at the Repertory Theatre. In each 
case the ceremony nf presentation wag given a definite 
dvic character, and it is already evident that ihis public 
ROiyputinn of noteworthy service to the higher life of our 
city is warmly approved on all side*. 

In such matters as die design of street decoration for 
puMic i-cnationy, the dty authorities willingly seek our 
jsti, a* when -uigirap the Armistice ceremony in 1921 and 
1922, rhe scheme prepared by the Society for thi* occa- 
arranged the several factors of the ensemble in suit- 
jb.v relation one to another, leadiiitr natu rally in a massed 

sirrengt-mcnt of coloured *ilks draped from the podium of 
f ™J Town I fill to the ground, with a pedestal for floral 
tribute* below, and a rostrum for the City's representative* 
under che colonnade above. Time, money and male rids 
wore short, but we succeeded in giving a dignjtv to the 
occ,ision which ir hid previously lacked. It h now quire 
tor the Society 10 be consulted on occasions of 
similar character. 

Another phase of our work h represented bv a project 
uj* the prvTK n ation of the old village of Northfidd. within 
the b W Birmin^hitm town-planning scheme, Tbi* w ork 
“ d thr sympathetic support of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment during id preparation, and the proposal eventually 
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put forward now forms part of the town plan. Moreover, 
a photographic record of the vi Huge having been made and 
its history written up, the work was published as one of 
our brochures. Schemes of this kind have a special impor¬ 
tance to-day. for they illustrate very clearly the need far 
preserving such picturesque buildings* villages and natural 
scenery as remain shout our cities, at a time when rapid 
building developments may thoughtlessly destroy them. 

The nature of the committee is best understood from 
the clauses of its constitution, which have been recently 
amended, and now read as follows :— 

fi) The committee shall consist of not more than twelve 
ex-otfido members* and shall have power to co-opt four 
Additional members, who shall be selected for technical 
knowledge in art matters. The election of such members 
dial! be made at the first meeting in the yean and they 
shall serve for not more than two* year* consecutively. 

(z) The following shall be ex-officio members of the 
said committee :—The Lord Mayor* a representative of 
the Birmingham Public Works Committee* a representa¬ 
tive of the Education Cotmnrttce, the City Surveyor, the 
Vice-Chancellor of tho University, the Principal of the 
University, the Director of the School of Arr, the Director 
of the School of Architecture, the President of the Birm¬ 
ingham Architectural Association, the Chairman and the 
Hon. Secretary of the Civic Society. 

ij) 'Ilie Committee shall elect a President and Hon. 
Secretary from its own members whose term of office shall 
be for one year, 

(4) The Committee shall have power to adopt its own 
rules of procedure, and three shall form a quorum. 

(5) r ITie finding of the Committee upon all matter* 
submitted to if shall be in the nature of reconuncndatioii* 
only. 

(6) The Committee shall hold all matters submitted to 
it in confidence ; no matter referred to it shall be divulged, 
and nn report of iu pmffbdtrL^ issued except by prtvimn 
agree mat l with the Corporal son Committees concerned. 

17) F ffie Committee shall in ordinary cincymsianccs 
report upon any matter submitted to it within thirty-six 
days, provided that any submission alter the 12th of the 

1 month shall be dated m received oil the fim «>1 the month 
following, hut shorter periods may be arranged with the 
departments concerned fur reports on urgent work, or an 
! extension «f time may be arranged where- there i* no 
ur^nny. 

18) Hereafter all such new designs fur public buildings, 
bridges, tamp a, gates, feftecs. public convenicncLS, or 
other structutt^ to be erected upon land belonging to the 

* City, all such proposal) fur planning and laying chi* new 
parks or park extensions, all such new statue*, fountains. 
1 arches. monuments or memorials of any kind to l*c erected 

in imy public sire-et. square, park or municipal buildint_\ 
,ls may bt: selected for subffii^rion to the Advisory Art 
I Committee by the City departments concerned, Khali be 
reported upon by the Advisory- .Art Committee, 

You wilt notice that we are still, m it were, on probation. 
The City authorities reserv e the right to accept nur advice 
ur nut ; they also submit their proposals to US at pleasure i 
but we are anxious to make no false step in 0 matter of 
such fur-reaching importance, and it » fur us s o to prove 

* length of time not yet finally agreed- 


our capacity by the advice we give, that we shall accomp¬ 
lish out of deference to our wisdom, thnt which we have 
no power to enforce. 

Such new methods us these are best put in motion 
gradually, and if you recall my references to early caution 
and subsequent activity in America, you will ace that we 
have taken an equally reasonable course, and that success 
b very largely our Divn fllTilir. 

Clause 6 of the Advisory Art Committee's constitution 
stipulates that no detail of its work shall be divulged, but 
I may say tn quite general terms that the spirit of co¬ 
operation between the Committee and the City departments 
js excellent ; that we already have much work to do ; and 
that one of the greatest pleasures in doing thb work comes 
from the knowledge that t! has an immediate bearing upon 
actualities. 


R-LB.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1923, 

It has been decided, by the Council that the Annual 
Dinner of 1923 shall take the form of a banquet a it connec¬ 
tion with the Hiccntcnarv Celebration of Sir Christopher 
Wien. 

The dinner will accordingly be held on Monday, 26 
February 192.3. at the Hold Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue ; and, in place of the usual after-dinner speeches* 
addresses w ill be delivered by the President„ Sir Reginald 
Hlomfivld. R.A., and Mr. Mcrvyn Macartney, F;S,A , 
dealing with various aspects of Wren's life and achieve¬ 
ments. A number of distinguished guests are expected, 
and it is hoped that there will be a good attendance of 
member*. 

The price of licked b M, for members, and for 
members' guest* (exclusive of wines and cigars), and £2 
for members rind tor members* guests (indusive of wines 
and cigars). A special eard will be supplied for guests, and 
it would he convenience if members would kindly give 
the names of iheir truest when applying for tickets. All 
application*. with cheques, should be addressed Iti the 
Secretary, 

Early application would greatly facilitate the arrange¬ 
ments ; and if member* would send an intimation to the 
Secret itry (wmc day. IwiW-bm.d as to the- friends near 
whom they desire to sit, every endeavour will hr made, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their wishes 
u*, tar a* pwrible 

Arm it -r Kfxn^ lien. 

Ian MacAustzh, Smctary* 


VISIT TO CITY CHURCHES. 

I he Art Standing Committee have arranged a visit to 
the City Churches on Saturday, 24 February 1923, begin¬ 
ning dt 2.30 pm. Mr Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary 
RJJLA., has kmdly oonscmrd to conduct the visit. 

The fallowing churches will be visited :—■ 

2,30. St, Stephen's* Walbrook. 

2,35, St. Miry Abthurch, 

3- 20, St, Mary’s, Aldeirrumhury. 

3 AS- Si. Margaret Ivothbury. 

4. to. St_ Lawrence jewry. 

4 - SS- St. Mary 4 e-Bcw, 

Members and Licentiate* desiring to lake pan should 
apply to the Secretary Rd JA. as soon a? possible. 
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The Bicentenary of the Death of Sir Christopher Wren 


Tht Royal Institute trf Hritiah Architects has arranged id 
edehratc ibe bicentenary oI the death of Sir Christopher 
Wfttii which look place on 15 February 1723, 

With ihe assistance of other bodies interested, a Grand 
Committee has been formed for the purpose of drawing up 
a suitable pragramme and a^islxng to carry it into effect. 

PROGRAMME. 

COMMEMOHATIO^ SERVICE IN Sl\ PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

Monday, *6 February, -5,30 pm.—The Dean and Chap¬ 
ter of St T Paul'* have arranged a special Commemoration 
Service on Moods?, 36 February, at 2.30 p.nn The mem¬ 
bers of the Grand Committee* led by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, President of the R.LB.A., and accompanied by the 
l^ord Mayor and Sheriff uf the City of London, wUl as¬ 
semble in St r Paul's Chumhy&rd at 2,20 pjn. H and proceed 
into the Cathedral. 

In 1 be course of ibe service an Address will be delivered 
by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D P D.. Dean of St. Pauls. 
'The Anthem to be sung will he M G Clap your Hands/' by 
Greene, who vu Organist of St. Paul 1 *, 1715-1755, 

The membera of the Grand Committee, accompanied by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, will then proceed to the 
Crypt, where the President of the Royal Institute will lava 
wreath upon the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The service will be open to the general public* 

4 — f [’hc I^ord Mayor will entertain the members of 

the Grand Committee at tea at the Mansion I louse. 

7/or >n.—l*hc Royal Institute o i British Architect* 

will ctve a lf Christopher Wren Cnmrnemaration Banquet 1 ' 
Bt the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue. The mem¬ 
bers of the Grand Committee and a large number of other 
distinguished guests have been invited to be present. In 
place of the usual after-dinner speeches, commemorative 
ftdilfwes, dealing with the life and work of Wren, will be 
delivered by the President of the R.LB.A. (Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse}, Sir Reginald Blomfield, EL.-V, nod Mr. Mur- 
Vftl Macartney, FSA-, Surveyor of St, Pauls Cathedral. 

Exhibition-, 

zh February in 3 March t 10 run. in 6 j^.»t. p Saturday* 
10 <un, in 1 p.m ,—An Exhibition of drawings rmd photo¬ 
graphs, illustrating Wren* work, and of book*, letters, 
and other relic** will be held in the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute. 

A small Exhibition arranged hy the Public Record Office 
will be open to the public between i p,m. and 4 p,m. (ex¬ 
cept Saturday# and Sundays) in the Muucum of the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane r W,C_2. Autograph letter* 
of Wrcn p nriginal drawings and other contemporary docu¬ 
ments will be on view. 

Visits. 

19 Fehruitry to 3 March .—A programme of visits to 
Wren's principal buildings, under the general direction of 
Mr, Percy Lovell, BA.. A.R.I.H.A., Hon. Secretary of the 
London Society, hm been arranged by the Selbomo 
Society, These will include specially guided visits to St, 
Paul's Cathedral p the City Churches, Chelsea Hospital, 
Hampton Court Palace, Kensington Palace, Greenwich 
Hospital, and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Full particulars of these visits, which are open to the gene¬ 
ral public, and the necessary tickets can bt obtained on 


application id Percival J. Ashton, Esq., 72, High Street. 
Bromley, Kent, (Early application should be made.) 

Memorial Volume* 

By arrangement with the Grand Committee, Messrs. 
Hoddcr and Stoughton will publish a Memorial Volume, 
dealing with various aspects of Sir Christopher Wren's 
life and work, under the general editorship of Mr. Rudolf 
Dircks. Librarian of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tvets. I he volume will contain facsimile reproduction* 
of original letter* and drawings of Sir Christopher Wren, 
numerous reproductions of engravings, and original 
drawings by various artists, as well as a number of 
col 1 lured plates by veil-known artists (including Sir G. 
Kneikr’s portrait!, and contributions by S. D. Adsheod, 
F.R.I.H.A., Professor of Town Planning, London Uuivtr- 
sity; Rev. S. A, Alexander, Canon ami Treasurer, St. 
Paul's Cathedral; Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S., li.St ., 
LL,D.; Somers Clarke, Late Surveyor 10 the Fabric of Sr. 
Paul's Cathedral; J. Alfred t hitch, F.R.I ,H,A,. F.S.A.; 
A* R. Kinks. I'.R.S., Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy - 
Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A.; Mcryyn E. Macartney, R.A., 
F.R.l.fJ.A., F.S.A.. Surveyor to'the Fabric of St- Paul’s 
Cathedral; Ellis H. Minns, Litt.l); A. Be re-5 ford I'm, 
MA.(Hun. Cantab.), F.R.ULA., Professor of Architec¬ 
ture, Royal College of Art, South Kensington 1 \ K 

Richardson, F.R J.B.A., Professor of Architecture, Lon¬ 
don University ; Sir William Schooling, K.B.E., Arthur 
Stratton, F_R.LB.A,, F.S.A., Reader in Architecture!, | ^jn- 
don University ; Laurence Turner, Past Mister, Art 
Workers' Guild; VV. Henry Ward, MA, FR.I.BA 
F.S.A. ; Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.R.A., F.S.A.; Maurice 
Wcbh, D.S.O.; with introduction by Sir Aston Webb 
K.C.V.O., C.R., F.R.I.B.A., President of the Royal Aca¬ 
dian y. It will he pub) ished on 26 February at the price of 
£5 5 *- upwards, all the profits from it, r aft mil he 
handed <A-ct to the St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fuad. 

Fancy Duess Ball and Carnival. 

9 Mar St -—The Architectural Students of London have 
■rtroged to hold a Fancy Dress Ball and Carnival in the 
Galleries of the R.I.BA. on o March 1923. The profits 
will be devoted to the St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation 
Fund. (For tickets nnd particular* apply to the Secretary, 
The AA„ 34, Bedford Square, W.C. r.) 

Ian MacAuster, Secretary R.LB.A. 
VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 

The atiemion of members is particularly called to the 
visit to Cambridge on 27 February 1923. This visit 
farms parr of the Wren Bicentenary Celebrations, and 
is arranged in conjunction with the Sclbome Society. The 
main Wren buildings to be seen are the Library of Trinity 
College, the Chapel of Pembroke, and Emmanuel College. 
At 4.15 the Master and Fellows of Pembroke College will 
entertain the party to tea. There will he an organ recital of 
contemporary music in Pembroke College Chapel ittit 
for which a limited number of tickets are available for 
Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A, All applications 
for rltese tickets and for particulars concerning train» and 
other arrangements should he made to ; Pereiva] j. Ash- 
ton, Estp. lion. Secretary, The SeLborne Society, 73 High 
Street, Bromley, Kent. 
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NOTICES 


The Examinations 

THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION 

The following candidates have passed the Special War 
Examination held in Toronto in December lmt^~ 

Broun : John Orly, a92, Second Avenue, Lnnoucnil. P,Q. 
IU 5 «V : Htv» PsacjvAt, 134, Clondeboye Avenue. Wert, 
mount, I'.Q. 

IpmEV : J.WIKS ttowt, 247. Etm Avenue. WffltnvjUOt, P,Q. 

Kington : Jons Li-ndworst. 336, Jackson building Ottawa. 
M.utnoiT£ : Eogah Samuel, jod. Souvenir Avenue, Montreal. 
NtiPtTT ; John Kbnnfth. Ijj Tuque, p.Q, 

Pridealx : Arthur, c o Mcsij. Kofab* & Hyde, r 4 , Phiilips 
Square. Montreal. 

Wtfios : Henry Ross, Ifetad Grove, Si. Fey Road, Quebec, 
P,Q. 


Notices 


1 Hl l Eighth Genera I Meeting (Ofdifm ry} of the Session 
will hr held on Monday, e o February i^23 h 
at 8 p,m.> for the follouvEng purposes :— 

To read iht: Minutes of ihc Meeting held on the 
5 February ig»j ; formally to admit members attending 
lor the fim time since their election. 

To rend fhe follow in* paper, ,p Architecture mid Archi¬ 
tects fndia H " by II. V, Lancbcater [F.]. 

BUSINESS MEETING* 5 March 1923. 

An election of members will take place si ihe Busi¬ 
ness General Meeting. Monday, 5 March, The names 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of 
their proposer*), found by the Council to be eligible 
;md ipialilied for membership according to the Charter 
and Byc-liws jnd recommended hv ilu s m for election, 
are as follows 

AS FELLOWS (4). 

Kusvox: Amnia Wiujam [A. 1007]. « Surrey 

frEtind, ,C,2 ; 4^.f Ko*&eH Royil, KcftFiingtraft, \S h . t. 

Pro|H>A*d by David Barclay Niven, Professor .S. D, Ads- 
htjd. S. B. Killed]. 

HotfatTsos : Anph evs LJ. 1893], 27K St, Vincent Sireci, 
gfcftiguw v i=t Wpcdstock Avenue, Shawlimd*. GUsgau 
Proposed by Dm id SzEniund. Jurnc* Lcukhcad, U'm. B, 
Whiric- 

SotsscjNS : L&m Emanxl ll J F jw Gt v & E Savou. Camww 
nr, O R .E„ SJlD.Q. (A + igi&J, Blue HjII Yard, f 4 
St- Stmt, S.W.i ; 62 H.nd.idc Lane. Wdwvn 

OardcnCity. Propped by Horace F^uhcn^n, W, H. 
Ward. Professor A, E. Richardson. 

Wornum ; Georgs Gary [,-l. Blue Rill Yard. h* 

Si' 1 ® t 5 ?*‘*'*<!• Prnposid by Arthur Keen. John 
\* Smtpwn, Maxwell Ayrton. 

AS ASSOCIATES (9). 

Dixov: Charles Gey [Special Wtr ExaminarionJ, e/o Dr. 
" ■ «. ttxon. y«**«*ing:, TriiwmJ , S. Africa. Proposed 
by Robert Atfarwon, Ch«|« E Vutmldl, Georav Fdw. 

HASwtu : Percy Benson. B Arch. (Liverpool) five 

years «mne n Liverpool Univentity .School of Architcc- 
tyie ;Mtiup|«i frorn Filial ExjmifLflttcn after p&airK 
Exorm tuition in FrofessiormJ Frnrhce]. is Grotvemr 
pjik Road Chester. Proposed by Edyjr Quig^rn, Gilbert 
Fraser. E, Batrini Kirby, 

KNOTT; Alfshi Stbckek [SprdJil War Exmrninatioonl. I 
Gncvccst Gardens, Westmirutcr, SAV. Proposed by 
Halph Knott. Robert Atkinson, George Edw. Wither*. 


-\EWJiAM William Benj^jnTi rner [Special Examination], 
— Tl *“ Vattl Architects, Exploration 
Lotnnu^jonef Street, Johannes bur*. S. Africa. 
f) ,. . ^ r0 P^dby C. t. Vltmdcli, J. A. Coich, Robert Atltimotv. 

0 H ^ wi U ^ n t- S l >ccittl War Examinatioiij, 
poc^masrer 5 House, King George Dock, Hull. Proposed 
by Professor J l. Reilly and the Council. ^ 

S " ar Exiuni nation], , Provost 

Road. fhmpaiHd . N.W.,, IWJ by Major Harry 
Ujr7 "f,- Robm Atkinson, E. Stanlev Hall, 

C rL FW T W '> L » S1 Bl “ tc " ISpeiJbU \V« r Exwnina- 
tionj Chaxiibcr fji l .1 im mere e Building, East I .mi don, 

S' ‘ h} W ‘ ^“A-ropc. I r.tnldin K 

Kendall, Albert J. Thompson. 

" AIT = ALmffl^AjXtXJinra [Special War Examination], Spes 
limn BtnMtHRt. Iii«h Street, (iraliamsrown. S. Afri^ 
FrS^ hy F,anl;tin K - KendflJI - W White.Cooper, W. 

" lL y AM4 ’ [Speciul Examination). 111 Ruh.ncll 

i lreet ' Giibortie, New Zealand. Proposed by Walter R. 
JlfQinrd and the Coyrtdl. 

R.l.Ii, A, rtTRFKJ ARCmTECTURE MEDAL, 

Mcmhers and Lictniiitts arc informed that thev 
need pot iulrmita pliutograph and devaiion of a build- 
mg which they vnsf! to nominate for the RJJ A 
Sircci Architecture Medal, except in cases where thev 
wish n, nominate a building erected 10 their own 
designs, i he Secretary ft.t.BA. has arranged to 
intorm architects of buildings fur which nominations 
nine |>ecn received, ami wili invite them to send photo, 
graphs and elevations for the Jury’s consideration. 

Members’ Column 

, OFFICE WANTED. 

t_ »“£ n K, I . li A twj. h- - . 1 , T, „■ m as \V- ST f ■ „ni, J t Ulm| I, 

■» ^ -3HS? 

. . , FAKtKERSKlP WASttBD 

53§ vtS sti ^JSi^vsri? 

" Tlj ’ ^rnuarj- R I B,A., Conduit Street, ton.foo, wi 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

,l™W c MT | ( <1 k-j res choice. Exnnrianccd 

r " u ?-l r*f , '' 1, '■ : 'l-iv B.x 916, tjJrSt Sunta' 

K. I. B. A., it. Coailitj 11 S1 1 \ r j. Lund-, \Y. i 

AtoiAiE R I.flA, vrith U cx|<Jirnc« hi upaxl Xrw Y r ofk 
Mty oCfaL^ mduduiR i *is 5 Gilbert, Trowbiid* jui3Adt™an 3 
Aniistron^ Sti-tibatjrir. Irccik. Strm^r, Irncls ft .Jwirab&N for fjisn itv 
l f, 3jlKLir1 ; 1 ' f nd ™M 1 * ^ 4 d W h^rtif any 9 ui( 
™ _ mn P^vcou-iEy jn pr 4 cIke iu Now rJtd for 

p&tt two yuvs wpiKHl ai fk"«i|uii?r with ont ol Ihe E^I known 
yoangr.r New V(jfk_ cnen, F« furthtT tnfcfmatioft aimEv Bax 
***** ft* !™ury k.i.b.a,, ], Cqndblt Stwct, W i, pp y 

AltpilTictUXAL Assistant rEquimjml iis atirciMejtt Ituiu 
yeatx experience in thu Tropirs and South Africa, Married is 

IMdntiuwii u sswutiil. Not afraid of real work, AddIv Box jS 
etoNvrrtaiy H I.B.A., o. Conduil Slreet, W™ W > B 44S * 
ORSrtJ-uxM WITH CxrtTAL, V.IU.B,V, Varied ciwriaun m 
Land™ md firovinc-v -imsu llrd—dbRnur and «- inabti- 
t«idu«a RIM with urankal Itnntrlrrjjjc, rvt|iiin» sbnn* [h bona-fid^ 
ftarlicc or Vnior VsmiantT pnt with vir:w tv sow. tlnx ’*rt 
r/bSecretary R.I.H.A.,.,, Conduit Street, London W r 5U ‘ 

Limn rtXTt wbhrt Jo ■uimnuiiiiatc kith any sii’eti, jjerw limit tali- 
tli bitipnUnJilDitKi with a view to pc$pa rim? Rills of Ouaulitk. 
for any work they nuv htn in hand af tti dmiS C“ 

aSSuSsiRT*"^ rt r^^W»i ^™Th" 

SetfiUry R.i.B.A., c, (tmdmt Street, London, W t. M ' 
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Minutes VII 

Session i $12-19*3, 

At to Special Genet*! Meeting summoned by ike Council 
under By-L*w 64 and held on Monday, zq Imnuftry 1523, 
fit S P m.—Mr. A. WiS, Croa f Vice-president*in the chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 1 zd Fellow* (including 35 fflera- 
bets Of the Council), 144 A^sociaTe* (including 5 member* of 
the Council)>, and i& Licentmtrs, (setter* from the President 
and Mr. J. A. Goieh [FJ hiving: been read* (he following Reso¬ 
lution was moved by Mr. Sydney Perks [F.J, md seconded. bv 
Mr. C. H. Heathcote, Vice-President: 

,i Thsl the Draft Bill be approved in principle subject 
10 further coruddrrfltiqn of ihe various chiuse*. * 

The following amendment WU moved by Mr. G* A. T- 
Middlcton. [.-I.]* end seconded by Mr. Bernard Dick Ace [Ft] : 
11 That the draft Reparation Bill be referred back 10 the 
Council for both general and detailed rccanaidcration 
l«iote being siguin submitted to a General Meeting. 1 ' 

After discuRvkm,. in which Piofcs-iijr A. Bcrcsford Pile [F.] 
mod Mr, W. Gill bee Scott took part* the amendment wa» put to 

the rate and negatived by a large ma>Orit}. 

The following amendment moved by Mr. E . Guy 
Dswbcr [F.J., and seconded by Air. Jonah Gun Eon [F,J : 

" Thai this BUI be not considered until ihe or her prow 
fiaaioiij] Societies and interests effected hiive been con¬ 
sulted, and a Mineral COnJwrroU* of pnrfeiftional Opinion 
obtained in favour of the Bill/' 

The arnendiumt wais *i!jp ported by Mojor H. C. Cfirletlfi fF.]> 
Mr. H, T\ Ruckliuid JF.J+ Major Hafty Barnet [Fj t Sir Aston 
Webb K P.RJL, PdRfcmndeDt* and opposed by Air. Delias 
Joseph [F.]. Mr. F. Woodward [.*.]. Mr. Alan Mur. by [F.], and 
Mr, Sydney Perk. [F.J 

The amendment was put to the vote and carried by 140 votes 
10 74, It mtia then pur jj u substantive motion and tamed by 

I 6(j votes to 83. 

Tbo Chalnntn stated that the Rt -jilulkm had beer: earned by 
the necessary IWO-thirds majority. 

The proceeding* term mated at b.53 piti + 

Minutes VIII 

^Essim 1932-1923, 

At the Seventh General Met-un;.; {prehnary) of the Session 
held on .Monthly, - KTuuMry Igpj, at S40 p.rsi.— 
Present 1 Mr. Paul Wmlfthoumc, President* in the chair. The 
attendance book signed by 30 Fellows {including 15 Mcm- 
bets of the Council)^ 43 Amdstcs (including j .Membcfft of ihe 
CcmndDi 4 LicentiiHr* and a large number of visitant. 

The Minute* of the Meeting hdd tm ^2 January *943* had» 
been published ill the JC 4 HXAL* were taken ai read and sij^ned 
as corrects 

F ITic Secretary utinmmccd that the Counril had nominated 
fur election to (he Vati&UM of Membership thrj jrentlemen 

whn*e names were published in the Journal for i,t January, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the deceive of Mr A. T, 
Walmisley, M-Tmt.t, .E. r elected Hon- Ai*ocijre iSijfo who 
represented this Institute on the Joint Committee nn Reinforced 
Concrete* and nl-ho served on the Science Standing Committee ; 
Mr, F, P. ILVkniL elected Associate in 1894; and Mr. T, Rode- 
fjclj.ektnl Licentiate in loll : and it was Rr 9QLVEI» Thai the 
rrgteta of the Institute for their low Ixr entef^d on the Minutes 
and that ft message of aympKtby and condolence be conveyed 
to (heir relatives. 

THl- following member, attending for the first time tince hit 
election. WM formally admitted by the EYe-tident;—M e. A. V. 
Farrier [,-!,]. 
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The President announced th at the Council proposed to 
submit to Hi* Majesty the King the frame of Sir John J - Blimey 
A.R.A., R.SA, Hon, LL.D., as 4 fit recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture far the current yam. 

The President, having delivered: the Annual Address to 
Sfudetila* a vote of thanks was passed 10 him by Hcdamatiun OO 
the motion of the Right Hon. Viscount bo r crhulmc 4 seconded 
by Mr. W. R. Davies, LB., of K M. Board of Education, 

Mr. H. V, Aihtey fFJ read a review of the worku submitted 
for the Ptire?* and Studentahip? iqzj. 

The Prcsidicnt, having responded to the vote of (hanks to 
himself* moved & Note of thanks to Mr. Ashley, which was 
passed by acclamation, 

The PrcsetiTatioii aF Prizes Wtoi then made as follow*. In 
accordance with the Deed of Award j— 

Tht RJ.B.A. Elroy Prt;^ r — -Tbt Siller Medal anti Checiue 
£16 5*, to Mr, Lionel B. Buddrm M.A. r A.R.I.B_A. T for ids 
on '* An Introduction to the Theory' of Ar chi lecture/ r 
submitted under i he mono " Anstu^/ P 

Th* RJJtA. Mcamred DramngS jfVrr^ — The Silver Medal 
and cheque £50 to Mr, Wesle> r Dotigitl* li. Arch .Liverpool 
A.R.f.B-A. H for hi* Measured Drawings of die L'ampidoglUi, 
Rome, aubfmTled under the motto 11 Oxoop." 

Tht Tiie CeT£ifi£aie and £100 , — The Tite Certificate 10 Mr, 
John Chime Shepherd* A.RXfLA,* for his design for An 
Italian Embassy in j European Capital, submined under the 
motto ** iLtid a Certificate of Honuurabk Mention to 

Mbs Isabel Maud Qinmbdffl for her design subflulted under 
ihe motto 11 PafTorgy.^ 

Thr Ptiitftt SitMiermfap Stiver Mtdirf and £75—The Medal 
to Mr. A. Newton T'horpe. 

The Oteen 3 vnes SfwjcRliktfi Ctrttfkai* *imi £ roo.— The 
Owen Jones Certificate to Mr. Cyril Fcrbc* Ftlbey. 

The Henry Saxton Snell Frist and £60.—The president 
introduced Mr, Ermwt G, Theakston. F.R.LB JL f 4* the suc¬ 
cessful Candida te for the Prize for his Jefign for " A Maternity 
J fomv and Infont ^VeLfstm Centre/' iubmiltej under the molbu 
" Ad Rem," and presented Certificates of EfonoumbEe Mrtillon 
V! Mr. George Bertnon Edward Ntiibum, A.R.I.B-A., and 
Mr. Alfred John Brown h A.R.J B.A. r for lhi?ir designs, sub¬ 
mitted under the motto “* Roona pr Olid the device of 1 Gran*. 

Thr GWtrfn Bursary and Wimpent Brqarit /. [50.- The 
Godwin Silvrr Medal to Mr. William Tlionui* Ben^lyn, 
A . 14.1 ,BiA. 

Thr Grissfti Gvtd Medal and Gkequt £fO.—To Mr. Pcrcv 
Money, M.B.E., for his design for a Warehouse, 

submitted under ihe moEio ci Rivet; 1 F 

The R LB.A. Silver Medal pr I' ll-Graduat* StmltnU r/ 
Rrrfinited Schmidt* i T hc Silver Medal (n Mr. Percy BenJson 
Haswdl.of the School qf ArehltcctiiTt, University i*( Uvetpoal. 

The Ashpit^ iwze — The books to tile value of £10 lo Mr. 
Alcxandci Simpson Reid, A-R LB A., repre^mted by Mr 
Simpion IvCiw, A .R. I Ji ,V , 

Int proceedings closed at 10.5 p.m. 


^ rnangements have been made fot the wtpply of the ILLB.A. 
Journal (penst free) to member* o( the AUitd Societies who arc 
noi membetrsof the R.I,BA. atftspeczilly reduced subictiptW 
of m. a year, TTiose who with tn i^ke advantage of thi 
arras Igemem are roqueiied to send thctr names to the ScoeMi v 
of the R.I.ILA. h *> Conduit Sit ret, W,|, 

Member* sendtn:: renunsneca bypcml order fur *ubs£rip 
tion! Or In.vtitute publications are of die neuewiv of 

complying with Post Of ike Regulations wi:h rcrjrd to this 
method of pnymeiu. Postal orden should be made payable 
to the secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed 

[an MacAs i?rfeH r 

Sttrehiry R.LS^l. 
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Xo useful development of theory could he conceived 
which did not take into critical account the contribu¬ 
tions of the pim p arid which did not owe much to them. 
I would not, therefore, seek io minimise such debts of 
the present essay. Where my obligations are not 
specifically acknowledged, it k because I have wumed 
that the sources in qu&tjori are ten* well known and 
generally accepted for it m he necessary to mention 
them, ami because I have wished to avoid over- 
documentation. 

Briefly stated, the object of the essay is to formulate a 
theory 0/ architecture on Else basis of * general themy 
of art. This has meant □ representation of architectural 
theory from a point of view ami in a manner not 
hitherto adopted by theorists in architecture* though 
vuint of the element uf my thesis are implicit in their 
works. 1 low far the position and method chosen are 
right must, of course, ultimately lie judged by the 
extent to which the con dud one reached a re held to 
correspond with the facts uf art in general and of 
archi tectu re i n parti culur. 


I 

I T is sometimes maintained that to attempt to state 
or discus* the theory of an art k an iJJusoty and pro- 
fiiless exercise of the miml; and that it is only in 
periods of iftisdc decadence that the arts become the 
subject of literary analysis.* The real artier, it is as¬ 
serted* does not theorise -shone his art, he practises it_- 

and leaves the theoretic field to those who care for the 
irrelevant for its own sate. 

Tu » defects in this position rentier it untenable. One 
js a confusion of thought, the other an error in historical 
fact. 

The first proceeds from the idea that the intention or 
theory in art is not simply to discover, as far as may be 
possible, the nature, function and means of art, but to 
show how art Chi be created. This idea attributes to 

brR - AC ”’ 
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artistic theory an end ii could never reasonably have in 
view. Theory does not seek to supplant what is called 
inspiration, hut to supplement it; it does not offer an 
intellectual system as an equivalent for the creative 
faculty ; it puts knowledge at the dispe.**! of the artist. 
It has, In effect* a twofold purpose—tu clarify under- 
standing and to increase power. What art is, what it sets 
out to Jo and how it dots it* those are the issues with 
which the theory of art h Concerned. Neither artist nor 
audience can afford to leave them in uhscurity. A dear 
comprehension of the right answers to the questions 
they present must inevitably give io artistic activity a 
greater certainty of direction* a more absolute precision 
of aim ; and to those w ho experience the effects of that 
acti vjty a more vivid and just appreciation,* 

The second fallacy in the conception of theory as ati 
affair outside the diicct concern or even remote interest 
of real artists can be easily exposed. Undeniably there 
are and have been many artists and amateurs'uf an 
whose mental limitations have rendered them perforce 
indifferent to artistic theory. JSut this attitude is not 
itself evidence that the persons who exhibit It are there¬ 
fore endowed with true artistic ability, nor is it sympto¬ 
matic of periods of exceptional virility in the art’s. To a 
vast number of mists, including those not least distin¬ 
guished, the precise nature of art, the ends it proposes 
and the means It adopts have been and continue to be 
the subjects of profound interest; and that not simply 
for intrinsic reasons but also for purposes of corrective 
criticism. In all ages of liberal thought ages that have 
synchronised with great artistic movements from anti¬ 
quity up to the present tjme—architects, musicians, 
painters. and writers have sedulously endeavoured to 
examine the constitution of their respective arts and 
have contributed at length to the theoretic literature of 
their subject. The bibliography of architecture amply 
illustrates this truth* During the great epochs of Greet 
and Roman building,f during the culminating periods 
of the Renaissance in Italy, France and England, and 
later throughout Europe and America, architects have 
formulated their creed as artists, have established prin¬ 
ciples of practice and canons of judgment. They have 
been i mpcllcd to do this, not when the authentic spirit of 
art has been absent, bur when it has been must vividly 
present, when it has informed whole schools and been 
Immanent in works of genius* In short* the view of 
theory as a thing adventitious arid parasitic, attaching 
itself to art only when art is in process of decay, cannot 
be justified either philosophically or historically. 

If the result of theoretic study has not yet been uj 
reach finality, it is not because those who have occupied 
themselves with it have been engaged upon 3 vain cn- 

■ Cf. Reason in .ht, by George Kuntarnna (New York 3 
Churl** Scribner i Sam* igit), pp, 14^15^ 

t * Th* TV* Riwkt m Artimture^ inn™ Eh it'd h>- 

M. H. Margin. (Harvard University Ptm^ 1314), pp. i^G-juo. 
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dcavour. The data with which the theory of art is con¬ 
cerned Ls of a highly varied and complex kind. Pro¬ 
blems are presented not less tiifftcuU or provocative of 
discussion than those which occur in logic or ethics* 
Arguments and theses that once seemed satisfactory are 
found by experience to tie inadequate to explain all the 
fjtfte* Values have to be revised and truths restated* For 
these reasons alone theory which is 10 comprise any¬ 
body of proved and enduring doctrine must inevitably 
he the work of generations. 
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A study of the nature, function and means of a parti¬ 
cular art involves ah analysis of the nature, function and 
means of arc in general. For architecture* painting; 
sculpture and all other forms of artistic expression arc 
recognised as being simply different manifestations of a 
special kind of activity that is essentially the same In 
character and intention* ho we ver it may present itsdf* 
whether through a building, a poem* or a sonata. This 
fact is, i ncleed, expressed in the use of the common term 
art.J A basis of agreement is thereby tacitly i mplied— 
though the precise kind and degree of that agreement U 
nut al ways realised. Art is* in fact, a word quite often 
loosely used and extended in cover what arc simply 
exercises of some special skillThus one hears people 
refer to the ,H art of cooking / 1 the Sf art of conjuring / 1 
and the 11 art of diplomacy/' Hut these things* it will be 
on rs. fleeijon admitted* are not arts in the sense i n which 
architecture, music and sculpture are arts. There is* to 
take but one illustration* a profound disparity in nature 
and intention between two such operations a* the mix¬ 
ing of tin omelette and the composition of asvmphony. 
Yet die word art will be used in connection with both. 
It becomes* then* necessary to describe more dearly 
what we mean when we speak of art. We cannot hope 
to define it absolutely; rinee all knowledge is relative and 
i n vo! ves di prim assn m pti o ns of one sort or an ot he r. B ui 
we can at least establish a distinction between art and 
such process^ of skill as are exemplified by cooking* 
conjuring and diplomacy. And this l think it nccessarv 
to do now even at the risk of anticipating sonic tiling of 
my main argument* 

The distinction may tu? made upon many grounds. 
The re is, how eve r, 0 ne clemma ry d Ifferencepf pu rp 
which it is possible to state quite simply at the outset 
and which may suffice .it this stage. When a pai ntei sent 
mi! to paint a landscape, actual or imaginary! he does =0 
hecuusc he wishes others to js«- that landscape he 
himself lias seen it, to realise it w ith all its implications 
precisely as he his realised it. When an architect <]e- 


tTfrr Tfdngj which ore Sm«* by A, Tryitan Edward* 
{London : Philip Allan and Co. r 1^21), 

\Th* Attribute Prvflrr r* Arii hy T u/]^ m {L* ni w* 
Sd*ysi mul Blount, rgjtij, p. 75, 
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11 iu * >' to produce on the minds n f 

j hose ' vho 1,ehflUi J! an impact identical with that made 
by the conception on his own consciousness ; he Wams 

11 l<J M -' t 11 P the Same intellectual and emotional re a¬ 
sons, to have the same spiritual effect. Hen wc have a 
clear and final distinction fact ween the purpose of art 
properly so called and whatever may be the varied pur- 
P"®* 8 *>f these °ther activities to which the name of art 
is frequently and incorrectly given. Art aims at tram- 
nntung creations of the mind so that they reproduce 
themselves as definite and complete experiences. Ac- 
tivsijcs that are styled arts and that have not this object 
—and our instances of cooking, conjuring and diplo- 
ni acy represent a large cl ass-are false! v designated 
Biji architecture, painting and sculpture, literature, 
pottry, uraroa and music nil come within the authentic 
caregnry. They SdnT; the Sdme t«t of purpose. They 
hi «r truly ans T J 


III 

Been use the philosophy of art as a whale must com¬ 
prehend thut of architecture, our main argument will 
first K- developed for the greater part it. general terms. 

sh.ul then proceed to apply it dirceitv tit architecture 
and i.t observe how ii works in that sphere. By this 
means I triisi id avoid is common defect of theories de¬ 
rived in the first instance from individual arts and con¬ 
sequentlybased upon data of too restricted a kind. 
From limited and superficial evidence, principles have 
been induced and field to apply to arts the governing 
conditions of which are in many respects widely diffe¬ 
rent,* Sooner or later it lutcomej apparent that the 
practice of these am ignores or directly contradict the 
rules prescribed for them and does so' with admirable 
effect, hxceptiom* are, moreover, frequently discovered 
in the phenomena from which the conclusions were ori¬ 
ginally derived : and the whole theoretic structure is 
uniimiiined and collapses. The lesson is sufficiently 
obvious. If the theory of an individual art is to be se¬ 
curely established, its fonndaiiou must rest on some¬ 
thing broader than its own special tacts. It is necessary 
to examine that which underlies all particular manifes¬ 
tations before we can hope to arrive at w hat is essential 
nr to discover the fundamental Jaws in obedience to 
which practice is successfully motived in any art. 


IV 

1 propose that our own inquiry should begirt at the 
point to wh ich Inve stigation of the nature of art has been 

* Vidi. Ur,»n. by G. E LtHUIg, Iran listed by Sir Rater 

ptnihinore (Loiidftn : Geor^t RmilletV and Stun}, Cf, 
waiterranr: Al I ji t% m ns ia ml ¥ asp ires rewards the cordi tioti 

ofmu.'C [Tit* Pntaiffatur. by Waiter Pater (London : yi K - 
millin *nd Co., lyia), p. 140}. 
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carried by the philosophy nf Benedetto CWc.f Fur the 
theory of art I have to propound in ihis essay has its 
genesis in that philosophy, ft departs, however, from 
L.nncedoctrine at cardinal points, and certain of its 
principal conclusions directly conflict with those at 
winch Groce himself arrives. But the first grounds of 
toy thesis arc drawn from his mw famous cxpresrimiist 
theory, licratiseir has scented tome that by [hat ihtmn 
more Shan by any other yet pur forward the basic pheno¬ 
mena of art sre accurately defined and at the same time 
segregated from alien consider*duns. With the histori¬ 
cal antecedents of Croce's Aesthetic J w c need not co n - 
ct rii ourselves. It is generally admitted [hat the work of 
ancient philosophy and of all subsequent study in 
aesthetic has been absorbed m his researches. So much 
E™*™ wdih his conclusions will concede. 

His disciples -and their numbers seem constantly to he 
increasing- -claim considerably more. Thev assert that 
ho is not merely the greatest wsthetician of our age, but 
the greatest lhai has yet appeared in the history of 
philosophy ; and they claim for the theory of u\ he 
, ra r Asides being admirably simple and direct 
it is 1 he only one that convincing! v explains what art is 
establishes us real relation to beauty and determines 
true artistic value? dj These are large claims, and the 
fact that i hey arc frequently made and widely accented 
is .n itself a reason for subjecting them to careful ecru- 
Imy and for testing their validity in architecture* Filter- 
ing through translations aruf csplihatarY work* IJ und 
through articles in literary review?, Groce’s philosophy 
is being diffused amongst artists and amateurs. By 
num 11 is received with enthusiasm since it can he 
interpreted so as to give a specious cloak of logic to illo¬ 
gical prejudices, nr can be employed to justif? 3 facile 
agnosticism in artistic matters. By others it'is being 
supported on more serious ground*. But the rapidly 
growing popularity, the topical importance of Croce's 
Aesthetic is not the reason 1 would advance For taki ng it 
as the firm object of our consideration, J propose that 
we should do an because I believe that in the express- 
sioiust theory he has set forth, w hatever fallacies may or 
may not be comprised within it. there is actually 10 he 
found th e nucleus nfn theory which, properly developed 


, - t.c.,r. ,.,p,nw. atitittatvm* Xt,rn*«<f,n lisp r«- 

S"f ' by Benedetto Cmcc (LdUfm e l-Ejrif 

1 "Alffiv n E ' , K S,sh train,(aiion (from 3rd ci) 1 non. Bari, It™)! 
-drif retie . flum/f/in by Doindm. Aimlie llaindon ; Mari 
millan and Co„ 1909k 

t Vide Historical Summary in Croce s Atnhetk, English 
tranditum, pp. 151-361#; or cf. A Hitters of Aatteth bv B 
(bondun : Geome Allen and Unwin, tyt^).' 
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account* for the fact* of every art, and which illumi¬ 
nates the practice of each, of architecture no Jc&s than 
of the others.* 

Freed from i ts m oteric and over-sped a!iscd vocabulary, 
that pan of Croce's A t *1 hertic which immet)lately relate* 
mart may for our purpose be .summarised as follows :— 

Alt art consists nfintuitimu, that is, of mental images 
received into consciousneas from sensations and per¬ 
ceptions. These images are apprehended without rea- 
soning : they are spontartccroljr and automatically 
eff united. In so far as they are *ruc intuitions they arc 
unities fully expressed in the mind. An intuition cannot 
be said to exist except it be known to mind by being ex¬ 
pressed, and by being expressed as a unity. Beauty is 
complete, ugliness incomplete expression. Neither 
beauty nor ugimtw ts inherent in external phenomena, 
whether natural or artificial. They are the products of a 
form of the activity of mintL When that activity is suc¬ 
cessful, when an intuition is fully expressed, beauty 
results. Beauty is, in effect, art: and art is mental. 

Intuitions hive not [he power to Iks more or less than 
whole ; lls unities they cannot differ in degree of com¬ 
pleteness. But it is possible for their content to vary m 
amount. They may he rich or poor, simple or complex, 
ami it is by the relative richness and complexity of an 
aesthetic intuition that Eta value may he judged. The 
richer a od more com pi ex the i ntuiti c*n,thc greater the art, 
For art by its nature is quantitative, not qualitative. 

In order to communicate art; it must lie externalised; 
lie u| what are called Works of art :ire simply the outward 
aymMa or indices serving to externalise intuitiom. 
Their function is ri act .is stimuli to the intuitive faiuh v 
in other people—who in [heir turn themselves become 
art Eats effurming: in ttieii own minds aesthetic images. 
The process nf appreciation is rims ihe same creative 
process recognised in the artist as intuition. 

As art is i ntuiti ve mental expression and as the intui¬ 
tive faculty of the mind is by sis nature outside logical 
control, it is vain to endeavour to construct a theory of 
art that can he poetjrjilly applied, and vainest i*f all to 
aiiempt to do so by analysing the stimuli known as 
works of art, which arc external to mind. ** Such in¬ 
quiries are as if in Political Economy one were to seek 
for ihe laws of exchange in the physical nature of the 
objects exchanged / 4 f 

* Whilst my initial premU« ire derived from t'ror*■. [ >in in¬ 
debted, for much critical help in their subsequent tkyclepmcnt* 
TO Mr. Ijseelli^ Abrrerambie, with whom me main lilies of the 
prwrni theory were originally discussed. Mr, Abtrcmmhic 

iinec puliliiW the rcsdis of hs% own rttv^Tijfatiiih «f ihe 
-.ubjeet in An Envy ft wards iJ Theory nf Art ( Loti don - Martin 
Sccktt, toaa). The Ernportante of MJdh n work from his per* I 
do ont need to stress, [i is, however, only fitting that I should 
uy th,u k perusal of ii mmt incidentally rep eal, tm no merely 
fomul ackriowlcd^ment of mine out do. the ettrm af my’nhli- 
gatitftfu to him. 

1 A*nhfiU a by Benedetto Cmce, tran*. by Dougin Aina I i® 
(M^cmiUm ind Co T , London, igoq), p. 17S. 
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It h w then. Incorrect tn ?peak nf a technique 
of an art in the sense of a theoretic system 
of design, for there can be no system. Technique 
can only rightly be used in reference to the 
devices which assist an artist to externalise tils 
expressions. <f Thus is born a theory of archi¬ 
tecture comprising mechanical laws, information relat¬ 
ing to the weight or the resistance of the materials of 
construction or of fortification, manuals relating 10 the 
method of mixing chalk or stucco ; . + , Such codec- 
[inns of precepts abound in aU literatures. And since it 
soon becomes impossible to say what is useful and what 
useless to know, books of this sort become very often a 
sort of encyclopedias or catalogues of desiderata r Vi- 
(Tuvins, in his treatise on Architecture* claims for the 
architect a knowledge nf letters, of drawing, of geo¬ 
metry, of arithmetic, of optic* of history, of natural 
and moral philosophy, id juris prude nee, of mcihdne, nr 
astrology, of music and so on. . „ . Were we to give a 
scientific form to the manuals of the architect* the 
painter or the musician, it is clear that nothing would 
remain in our hands hut the general principle* of 
Mechanic, Optic, or Acoustic.” \ 

The idea that impersonal principles of design can he 
induced from a study of externa! forms is, in short, an 
illusion. Art i< ihe personal product of the Individual 
mind and can by no means lie conjured our ofirs nature 
or domain . 


V 

A just estimate of Croce 1 * ” philosophy of the beau¬ 
tiful M must admit that in certain direction* it advances 
further than ary previous Aesthetic, For the tirsi time 
the intuitive basis of art i* detinue] v established, \n 
unionomoua non-jogioil faculty of the mind is revealed 
origin iring mental images ; rhtse whether simple or 
complex are, when successfully realised, whole : each 
i* a complete coherent unity Furthermore, the quan¬ 
titative factor in art, though given too absolute 3 value* 
k effectually stressed p as it has ml been in any earlier 
theory. Finally, the process of externalisation Is clearly 
distinguished from that nf mental expression ami the 
true function of works of art as atimuhni* of the intub 
live faculty —is assigned to them, 

i he*e very considerable achievements may be set to- 
the credit of Croce’s philosophy. Thev arc the results 
,,r TIChV n't'hrtJ of approach « u the subject ami ,und 
:w landmarks in the dtvdnpmcm of the theory nf art. 
So touch must be emphasised because In other respects 
ihe expressionist doctrine, of which thev arc integral 
dements, is open tn fatal objections. 

In the first place, Croce mistake* the stuff of art for 
art itself. Intuiti on -expressions are not art, they are the 
mental material from which art is made. J n equating 


t Ihid,, pp. 
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art with expression mid expression with beauty, Croce 
assumes that all mental images that are complete are 
ipsofarto beautiful* It Ls indispensable to bis argument 
that he should do so. But the assumption is unrelated to 
farts. Intuitions of ugliness are a uni%'ersal experience. 
And ;is to beauty, whether we conceive it a as it is con¬ 
ceived in an Open system of philosophy, to be a form of 
reality external but in a measure known to mind, nr 
whether, as in a iriosed system, we associate it with a 
phase of mental activity, it appears tn us in either case to 
lie an dfect produced by works of art, not art itsdf + We 
do not create beauty t we create art, and the pheno¬ 
menon of beauty is one of die consequences. Art is an 
external product, beauty a quality that remits from art. 
Expression* again* as Croce uses the term, is a form of 
mental activity. There can be no equation of these 
things ; they are fundamentally dissimilar and their 
dissimilarity vitiates an essentuil part of his thesis. 

But the superstructure which Croce raises upon the 
mirage of their identity is even more deceptive. The 
entire case which he makes in prove the inutility of any 
grammar of art stands nr MU by one elementary test, 
U the process of externali&uinn a simple copying, a 
literal reproduction of [he mental image, or is it not 1 To 
put the question in another way : Does the intuition 
already exist elaborated tn the mind in the identical 
terms in which it is ultimately enibcHlictl in what is 
called a work of art ? If so, then Croce is right, for, as 
the intuitive image obeys no logical laws, it would be 
absurd to apply ihcm to its material duplicate. But to 
suppose that intuitions, form themselves iin thi$ manner 
is contrary to experience and common sense. 

In play writing—and the same holds good of any other 
art— between the immediate apprehension of a subject, 
theme or motif and its extenudifiarion there is a process 
of development into which logical factors enter and 
which is sometimes dominated by them. All dramatic 
intuitions have to I sc imrktd out. The larger and more 
complicated the subject, the more obviously is this true. 
Though intuition also operates in giving to an image a 
body, so too, doc* intellectg, developing, modifying and 
rejecting according to conscious critical standards. 
Theoretic action cannot, indeed* rightly be cl i mi noted 
at this stage, if a work of art is io achieve its intended 
effect.* 

Analyst* of I he externalised forms of any art show’s 
that certain motives, certain arrangemeni^ of its de¬ 
ments produce certain effects. Of these facta the artist 
avails hi msdf when he wishes to communicate his intui¬ 
tions ; he can do so consciously and upon logical 
grounds. From the study uf works of art, empiric prtn- 
ctplca arc evolved constituting a technique or eontin- 

* Mt In (Iff Kufwt mui! ctcr Gediutkc muriEr suf Venvick- 
LichijftK skei n p y.n lS in def 1>.ie *ecEJujii£ die Krluk hctJua- 

treten, die dem <dn!Jpfcriichcn Grist? imrwrnidi^ hmwobnen 
PWs/-—Karl Friedrith Schinket iSrhinktl, by Hntxiznn Killer 
(Ldpiia, r$97) t p P io*). 


gent grammar of design. In architecture, as much as in 
literature, an artist renders himself intelligible by ob¬ 
serving the grammatical laws of his art. Groce in at¬ 
tempting to limit the architectural application of the 
word ** technique " to Mechanic does not appear to ap¬ 
preciate [he significance nf Us own definition of the 
term. fc ' Kntmhdge employed hy the practical activity en¬ 
gaged in producing itimtiti to mithe tic reproduction'*^ 
That i* precisely what the theory of design is in archi¬ 
tecture, and in every art, and that is what it has a!wav* 
been. 

Discoursing upon " Technique and the Arts, 11 Bene¬ 
detto Croce observes 44 this hist case (that is, ilie alt erupt 
to furnish a technique of Aesthetic) is found when men 
possessing strong scientific instinct* and a natural ten¬ 
dency to philosophy set themselves to work to produce 
such theories and technical manuals." { 

The retort may very justly lie made that the case of 
Croce himself occurs when a philosopher, having a 
profound distrust of intellectual processes in art, cm- 
deavnurg tn devise a system that will exclude them. 
In the i nstance just quoted—as ebew here—he obscures 
the issue* The writers whom he dismisses as over~ 
reaching scientists do not attempt to furnish a 
technique of intuition at all, but a technique of 
externalised form, which, as we have seen* is a thing 
perfectly possible. 

This confusion between the conditions of intuition 
and those uf extenialisation is one of lung standing. 
Oscar Wilde* in his may 11 Pen, Pencil and poison*” 
repeats with approv.il sin aphorism uf Wain Wright's P 

I hold that no ’work of art can lie tried otherwise than 
by laws deduced from itself : whether or not it be con¬ 
sistent with itself is the question/*§ Tile observation is 
true so far □& if relates to the menlstt image, and false re¬ 
garding the presentation of the image, Immtinn is per¬ 
sonal* a law unto itself. Extern alisatton is subject tn 
general impersonal laws. The value of an intuition can 
only be judged by experiencing it; but the surety with 
w Inch i t is externalised can be estimated by reference to 
common empiric principles which are so dependent of 
the intuition* and which govern its conveyance to an 
audience. Croce, though the first ^esthcticlan to sepa¬ 
rate definitely the inward from the outward mental 
activity, remains in this itrspcet much in the same posi¬ 
tion as many of his predecessors because he is blind to 
the consequence* i>f the distinction he has made. 

Art is the externalised product cflbrmtd from intui¬ 
tive material l^r purposes of comm uni cation, and a.s 
such it must be conceived ill harmony with [he empiric 
principles of CDroTfiunicatiaiu To convey an idea m 
speech or wriling from rune person to another* verbal or 

f Arithrti^ by Benedetto Croce, corn*. by OottfLm AmiKe 
I Miiet riLl Ian and Co., tiondem, i 909), p. 1 a 

1 thid*, p. 1S7. 

$ Qww Wtldr, Initmtftmi. “ Pen, Pend! and Poiwjti" 
(Mrthum jrd Co.. London), S(K Edition, p. 68 . 
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literal forms must be employed that will he understood 
by both, a common grammar or empiric convention 
must be obeyed or the end in view will be frustrated. 
The same necessity obtai ns in every 1 an. When it is ig¬ 
nored, incoherent, impotent works are the result. 

The accusation may fairly be brought against Croce 
that he frequently fails to realise the implications con¬ 
tained within his own reasoning. Thus he demon¬ 
strates with perfect lucidity that the circumstance of 
architecture being conditioned by utility in no way pre¬ 
judices its claims to lie considered a fine art : 

<F Another division of the beautiful which is still 
found in treatises is that into fret and not fret . By 
beauties that are not free are understood those objects 
which have to serve si double purfttjse, evtra-acithetic 
and aesthetic (stimulants of intuitions}, and since it ap¬ 
pears that the first purpose limits and impedes ihc 
second the beautiful object resulting therefrom has 
been considered as a beauty that is not free. 

Architectural works are especially cited, and pre¬ 
cisely for this reason has architecture ofien been ex¬ 
cluded from the number of the so-called fine arts. A 
temple must be above all things adapted for the use of a 
culi t a house musrt contain all the rooms requisite for 
commodity of living, and they mils I he arranged with a 
view to this commodity, a fortress must be a construc¬ 
tion capable of resisting the attacks of certain armies and 
the blows of certain instruments of war. It is therefore 
heltl that the architect's field is li mined ; he may be able 
to embellish to some extent flit temple h ihe firms*, che 
fortress, but hh bands are hound by the object of these 
buildings, and he can only manifest that pari of his 
vision of beauty in their construe dan which due> not 
impair tbdrextrinsic but fundamental objects. . . , 

** In respect to -ill this, we must observe* tn the first 
place, that the external purple, precisely because it is 
such, docs not of necessity' limit nr trammel the other 
purpose of bring a stimulus to aesthetic reproduction. 
Nothing* therefore, can be more erroneous than the 
thesis that architecture, for example, is by its nature not 
free a ltd imperfect,, since if most also fulfil other prac¬ 
tical objects, Beautiful architectural works, however, 
themselves undertake to deny this by their simple pre¬ 
sence. 

* + In the second place, not only are the two objects 
not necessarily in opposition, but we must add* the 
artist always has the means of preventing this contra¬ 
diction from taking place, tn what way } By taking* as 
the material of Ids intuition and aesthetic externalise 
lion* precisely the destination of die objects w hich serve 
a ]nautical end/* * 

It \e all dearly seen and admirably stalcd t hut the 
corollary of the argument es not apparently even so 
much as suspected. If intellectual faculties can lx: cxcr- 

# liy Ikncdtito Cit^c, tmni. by Ddiigbi Amalie 

f MjiumiLLin jioiJ Co., Undon. pp. 


ctsed in the choice of the subject to be iiituified- as 
Croce taully admits they tan heathen, given the intui¬ 
tion, they can determine also the way in which it shall 
be embodied. For both these selective processes come 
within (he sphere of rational thought, both propose to 
themselves deliberate ends, and for the satisfaction of 
both logical means exist. Intuition alone it is that 
simply happens, and having no end lias no means. 


VI 

Ourexamination of Croce's philosophy being carried 
thus far, I shall now proceed to the more constructive 
task of attempt! fig to state a theory- of an w hich, though 
it originates in Croce, moves to another conclusion. In 
my criticism of Croce $ Aesthetic I have already to 
some extent anticipated this task. It remains, however, 
to develop the theory as a co-ordinated whole, 

intuitions arc the mental substance of art. Every in¬ 
tuition reveals in analysis two complementary elements, 
content and form, both of which are equally essential to 
its existence. Content comprises i he subject-matter of 
the intuition : tn the case of an architectonic image this 
would be the sum total of a certain group of spiritual 
and practical requirements, in a word, what is technic¬ 
ally called the programme : in a pictorial intuition visi¬ 
ble phenomena and their associations would be the con¬ 
tent. Form is the ordered pattern in which the subject- 
matter so presents itself to the mind that it constitutes 
a perfect unity. Content and form a re indissolubly fused 
in the inttiitive jmage as it occurs, But they may he dis- 
ti ngiushed from each other for i hedretie purposes and it 
is useful that they should be The necessity of form in 
works of art, the symbols of intuitions, ha# long been 
established f and accepted, a necessity arising in the last 
resort from the tact that unity is an essential character¬ 
istic of every true intuition, so that w e onh know when 
we possess one by our grasp of ir as a separate and com¬ 
plete experience. On the other hand, the proper nature 
of content and its importance have been | css Wc || un der- 
®* especially has this been so in recent 

theories nt art. I tie process "f cijjsrifying ijjd deli mil- 
mg the respective Subject-matters of the different arts 
already earned too far in the nineteenth cemury t fa* 
result of pseud^rewutifie influence), h ra to-day led to 
the invention of* pure " values in music and the visual 
arts, these values alone arc held to count To each 
kind of art a narrowly restricted province is assigned and 
the content of each ,s limited to what are termed 

aesthetic elements Music is to present no more 
than a pattern of sound m time, painting simply Cflm . 
p oBition in colour m.dto nc . archi tecture. (he arrange- 

t of A*iil&tt* ¥ inriBluted bv S It T.,,, i, „ — ~7 

Edition (London ; Macmillan nod to Ltd ''taijkH&l 4 ‘^ 
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TBen! of three-dimensional shapes or 11 the expression 
P^tk ideas, 11 as it has been called*—and so on. 
Everything in the nature of associative interest is to 
be excluded and everything that has a meaning. And as 
a supreme stroke of unconscious irony, to the works 
complying with these rules the name of 1% significant 
form *' has been given r + 

Mow apart altogether from the fact that any art of 
which the subject-matter was thus restricted would in¬ 
evitably ptnsh of sheer inanition, this arbitrary reduc¬ 
tion of content is not, never has been, and never could 
be an absolute and invariable condition of true artistic 
activity. The reason is simple. By far the greater num¬ 
ber id our intuitions are composite images in w hich all 
manner of conceptions, associations anu related know- 
fedge arc inextricably interwoven. However much we 
may try, we cannot cEi min ait these things or the inter¬ 
actions that arc set up between them : we cannot ab¬ 
stract a part and ignore the remainder* Nor docs any real 
artist attempt to do so in dealing with a complex intui¬ 
tion ; for it is its very complexity that gives it strength 
and interest and that makes it effective artistic material. 
No one unless indeed lie be tlmt remarkable pheno- 
me non of modern criticism 11 the pure visual —van 
contemplate, feu example, Rembrandt's Presentation in 
/ewp/r and see in it nothing but a patchwork of 
colour and an arrangement of spaces and planes. The 
significance of she representative dements in that work 
and its dramatic jmpurt arc us i ncscapa h]e a* tE icj rartjsric 
value is immense.. Illustration? ut a similar character 
could be multiplied indefinitely in music, architecture 
and sculpture. To describe the intuitive content of such 
works as “ impure M is not merely to use an epithet that 
itwidjous and quest!on-begging : it is to speak alto¬ 
gether beside the point. For the subject-mat Ier of art 
has no concern with either purity or impurity, in the 
sense implied. Richness and vitality are the attributes 
that should distinguish it. and, for the rest, st does not 
matter from what sources the material is taken. Cer¬ 
tainly in all arts there are to he found works of which 
the intuitive subject-matter is, to employ the fallacious 
adjective, ' * 1 pure." But those works are not on t!uu ac- 
couni to be reckoned superior to others w hich have a 
more cump!ex content, 1 hey exploit only a particular 
and very limited field, the possibilities of which art soon 
exhausted. 

When, to take a case in point, fashionable entres 
prufcft to appreciate architecture for its 11 pure +l quali¬ 
ties and ruFe out of consideration everything else on the 
score thar it is adventitious and extrinsic to the funda¬ 
mental nature of the art, they take up a liter, if exclu- 
si ve, podtion. For i he wh ole bus! ness nt a re hi teet urc as 

• Ardmttmni Hrmut */a Pmnitr, by Ro^r Fiy t London : 

Chattel and Windy*, 1921). jjp. 9, 25-33. 
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an art in not merely the 11 expression of plastic ideas/ 1 
Architecture has also toserve as the vehicle of i ntuitions 
that embody much more besides. It must express quali¬ 
ties of character, of social and traditional significance, 
[t cannot reasonably be dissociated from concern with 
everything Emt solid pattern. The effort to regard i t in 
that light is as sterile as it is unnatural If such an 
effort were made by architects it could only result in 
their leading architecture into a cfll-de-sac, There is no 
force in the objection that the expression of character 
and of social and traditional qualities is so much story- 
telling and falls therefore within the scope of literal urc 
but outside that of architecture. Jn this respect archi¬ 
tecture does not poach on Hie preserve of letters and 
do badly and in a secondary and irrelevant capacity 
what literature does well as ite primary function* Archi¬ 
tecture takes a port ion of the subject-matter common to 
all the arts and present* it in a specific way. Character 
and social and traditional significance are not adven¬ 
titious and extrinsic to the content of architecture; they 
arc of its very essence : and architecture gives 10 them 
an expression peculiar to ItseEf—an expression that no 
other art could give. So also pai nttng 1 music and sculp¬ 
ture embody and re-present in a manner that is uniquely 
their own tEie elements uf their subject-matters, what¬ 
ever those elements may be, whether shared by litera¬ 
ture or by any other art. It is precisely that difference i n 
* “ niode ami conditions of embodiment and re-prese il¬ 
lation rather than any r ultimate difference in content— 
that distinguishes the arts from each other. A picture, 
a building, or .1 sonata can never pretend to tell a story 
in the wav a novel can; but that te not to say that 
painters. architects, and musicians must not include in 
the material of their *ri matter that w ould inevitably re- 
ceive another and very different treatment in literature ; 
or that, if they do include -.uch material, it is in be re¬ 
garded at the best as of secondary importance and at ihe 
worst as a blemish or excrescence* 

U h as unreasonable to attempt to simplify the dhs- 
tinctions luitwcen the arts by insisting -m impoverishing 
the content of each until only elements of contrast re¬ 
main, a* ii is to try to establish their complete inter- 
change; 1 bit!tv and to maintain that poetrv is eloquent 
painting, painting dumb poetry,] and ’ architecture 
frozen musiuj The art* have a common function 1 bui 
they fulfil it in radically different w ays ; their stock of 
intuitive material comprises dements that are common 
10 all, but they each efform The material in theii own 
manner, by their own technique and under governing 
conditions proper to themselves. 
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VII 

The function of art fa lo externalise which 

are valued in and for themselves and ihrir associations 
—valued not as possessing didactic or utilitarian merit, 
but simply as giving pleasure. Without that function 
art would ]>e purposeless and works of art would have 
no rahatt ti'Strt* An artist is not simply a person who 
possesses the intuitive faculty to an exceptional degree s 
he is one who feels the urge and has the capacity to re- 
prpent his intuitions by means of external symbols. Tic 
is impelled by a quite definite desire to impart 10 others 
what he has himseEl" experienced. Unless that be 
granted, the existence of any work of art becomes inex¬ 
plicable, Music is not composed, pictures are not 
painted, buildings are not designed) in order that the 
artists respectively concerned may enjoy the exclusive 
pleasure of fading these works arouse intuitions in 
themselves : for these intuitions they have already ex¬ 
perienced : neither are such works undertaken out of 
caprice or mere excess of energy'. To suppose that thev 
were would be perverse and absurd H Every embodi¬ 
ment of art, every successful embodiment that is, 
whether actually executed with facility or not p has only 
been made possible by a laborious training in technique. 
It is the outcome of a serious discipline and it has T how ¬ 
ever frivolous its subject p a sen qua intention. It is to 
act as a vehicle of communication. To that end it is con¬ 
structed, and in so far as it faila to convey a specific 
message just so far docs it fail as a work of art. 

Whilst Intuitions, the substance of art. art mental, art 
itself is external to mind. Its True body and bei ng are in 
works of art, apart from which it lias no existence. The 
ability to create u^rks of ait Lind noi the po^cssmn of 
an undisclosed wealth of intuitions, is the sign by which 
the artist is known and distinguished from other people. 
To speak t>f art as mental is to confuse its cause and iis 
effect with the thing itself. 

The externals sat im> uf intuitions must necessarily be 
in terms the meaning uf which is known. We establish 
our understanding uf anyth! ng by relating it to the rest of 
uur experience ; and if ihete be no connection between 
the new and what we know of the old, the new remains 
Incomprehensible for us T Thus, when it was desired to 
devise □ new medium for international communication, 
the language invented had to present familiar charac¬ 
teristics, Esperanto is not a new language in the sense in 
which, tor example, Rome of those who demand a new 
style of architecture understand 44 new ." It is a milting? 
developed from existing languages, and only by having 
its roots firmly planted iti verbal and grammatical forms 
that were already known could it be a vehicle of com- 
m xml cation at alL In exactly the <amc way must art in 
general exhibit connections with traditional modes of 
expression. The purpose uf every work of art i* to 

* Tn £j uty Su iLiifth u Th*nty <**/ Art, by Li*£eUc~. A1 r err mil tj <■ 
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convey an image or intuition and, however original the 
theme may be, il must be communicated in terms that 
are in a large measure familiar. 

In painting we have recently bad a happy illustration 
of thill truth. Impressionism and post-imptessionism, 
because they were externalised in comprehensibteterms, 
have survived us authentic developments of art ; but 
tile cubist and vorticisi movements have colbp&cd 
largely, if not wholly, because their exponents in their 
modernity resolutely refused to be intelligible. The 
fact that, in certain directions, and chiefly through ap¬ 
plied science, we lutve advanced much further than man 
lias done at any previous period does not divorce us 
from the past. Our philosophy, our politics, our drama 
and literature, the very vocabulary in which we think 
and speak, aJJ an# developments of what we have iti- 
ht-ri ted, .No grounds east for supposing that art should 
be the one exception to the evolutionary law that con¬ 
trols our activities in every other sphere of life. Art 
could, indeed, only he an exception at the expense of 
being significant. 


vni 


Taking art, then,.is an affair of external symbols that 
have intuitive values or significance, we observe that 
when a work uf art has Successfully accomplished it* 
purpose the effect of beauty results. Through [he etfeci 
of beauty art is recognised as arr.t How is the effect 
achieved ? By establishing a complete harmonv between 
the unity of the mental image and the unity of the exttr- 
tutlistd tymboL J lore, I submi t „ is t ho sol i <f g round upo n 
which the relationship of beauty to art may he held to 
rt*t. The quality of unity WC know to be tilt invariable 
characteristic of all completely realised intuitions. An¬ 
alysis of effective artistic activity shows that the same 
organic coherence must He preserved in. the external isa- 
rion off ntuidons and that it must be of a like nature. If 
tliis condition is fulfilled, there is beauty. Upon nn 
other terms is beauty in art to be revealed, and art 
which is without beauty is not art. Any intuition, pro¬ 
vided that it is authentic—that is. 11 spontaneous image 
known in its entirely—is potentially artistic material. 
Pleasant or unpleasant, it can be externalised bvan artist 
and it. presentation will be distinguished by beauty 
if it reilcct the unity of the original. Thus we fre¬ 
quently encounter in literal^ and painting 

an intuition of a repulsive subject, vet the artistic 
extemails!tton may He unquestionably beautiful. The 
only explanation w hich appears to me to meet the case 
and to accord with experience and observation is that in 
biicI t instances there is a correspondence in unitv be¬ 
tween the thing apprehended and the iHinq executed. 


f Cf. Tkt Fhihnvphy of Fin t ,frj. by O. W. K. H-racl 
aittfd by l'. P. B r (timin'tstn (London rG- Bd] hi id Sfn-b' 
Vtrf.kpp. 135-144* 
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I be question of the relationship of beauty 10 art has 
, n persistently debated. !i has given lisc 10 endless 
misconceptions and to idieijixet that have falsely and 
unnecessarily complicated the theory of art to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. Most writers on sirt have made the 
initial mistake of approaching the subject from the 
wrong end- Because they have seen beauty to he an in- 
vanab c effect of successful art they have first em¬ 
barked on inquiries into the nature of beauty, inquiries 
which have led them ever further and further away from 
art itself and have enmeshed them in speculative diffi¬ 
culties of the most remote kind. Art, its elements and 
consti t ii tion, cannot He divined by resolving beau tv, any 
more than the physical structure of things can be dis¬ 
covered from u study of the light that reveals them. 
Beauty has many aspects, or it may be truer to sav that 
there are many kinds of beauty—for it is bv no means 
certain that all these effects which we call beautiful can 
he related, can be shown to have a common denomma- 
“J 10 ultimately within the same category. 

I here is ethical beauty, the beau tv of fitness, natural 
beauty, the beauty that is revealed by art. and so forth. 

, hat each of these things is, and whether they can all 
>c merged in tome larger concept, arc questions that 
concern aesthetic philosophy. They have nothing to 
do with the theory of art ; ami boob which, under the 
title of Aesthtlif or Aathetia, profess to deal with artis¬ 
tic theory on the basis of some general or particular <Jefi- 
n»m>n n| beauty, by so doing befog the very issues they 
sci out to clarify. It is to no purpose that the sixteen' 
or more lands of beauty art may lie supposed to exhibit 
arc classified and analysed- Understanding nf the 
nature and function of art is not thereby advanced one 
jot.J On a]l such points we are not called upon to inter- 
pose our private judgment. For the problem of art and 
the problem of beauty are separate and distinct, and all 
I hat the theory of art has to recognise is the fact that 
beauty occurs as a result of a work of art effecting its 
purpose. Beauty in an is the sign of successful achieve¬ 
ment- a sign conclusive, indispensable, and self-suffi¬ 
cient, It is not Within the competence of the theory of 
art to investigate beauty, and il is not necessary. 

another way the concept of truth has,'not less 
fatally than beauty, proved a stumbling-block 10 writers 
on art. That it should be truthful has been assigned to 
art as its supreme mission. But to what must it be true ? 
T<» nature 1 Obviously not always, for some arts have 
only J very occasional and partial concern with nature 
To a religious or ethical creed ? Not more than a frac¬ 
tion of the images of art have a religious or ethical eon- 
ten r To an ab stract j deal o f beamy } Bc-u jtyin art can 

* T tfAtilhrtjn, by C, K O^den. r A Hi chard*, 
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never be imagined except through some particular and 
concrete illustration of it. Yet the very strength and 
abstma-c) of the conviction that art and truth have some- 
i ung to do witheaeh other forbid us summarily to reject 
the belief as a frtscy ; and I submit that, if we can see 
the matter nghily, it becomes apparent that there is it 
sense in which art, to he art at all, has to be truthful 
Every work of art must tic true to the image which it 
symbolises, must lie sn devised that it doe* accurately 
clearly, with honesty and absolute faithfulness repre¬ 
sent the original intuition that lias inspired it. When we 
have said that, we have recognised the precise kind and 
extent of the relations hip that should exist between art 
and 1 ruth, and we may leave imdi&cussed, because 
invalid, the different claims that have been made for art 
to he regarded as the constant vehicle of various nbiecti- 
fietl aspects of truth, natural, moral or otherwise. 


IX 

To return, then, to our proper subject. The funetiun 

of art have taken to be the cxteriialisatioii of intuitions 
by means of symbols. Every such symbol or work nf 
.irt is designed to evoke in the minds of those who see 
or read or hear it a certain image or co-ordinated scries 
of images. Something mental has to be transferred 
through a suitable medium. In this purpose of commu¬ 
nication we have a definitely practical object, the whole 
question bciny one nf finding means v> an end The 
knowledge relating to those means is what is called 
technique. Originally technique is derived from rile 
results of frankly experimental processes, from the 
method of trial and error by which every art develops ; 
and the resources of technique arc constantly being en¬ 
larged .is the experimental method continues to disclose 
new possibilities, These disclosures are not always ar¬ 
rived a 1 logically, Anisia an often led to make a fortu¬ 
nate discovery of means simply b\ intuition- suddenly 
seeing the right solution of a difficulty in external i sat in n 
not by reasoning, hut by immediate apprehension 
I-or thcmtdfive faculty which creates the mental mate-’ 
ml n| an, the faculty which is irreplaceable, unique and 
without parallel in logical thought, dues not confine 
sisdl to the task that it alone can perform : it makes ex¬ 
cursions mtn ihc realm of reason and there functions in 
place of the latter. But externaJisaiion is j purely prac¬ 
tical process with a practical object, and as such can, and 
to a considerable extent must, always be on affair of 
reason. If, tlierri. intuition assist in the process it does 
so, not as tht- only posui hie, but as an alternative instru- 
ment I he anteilect1n its rational capacity is here avail¬ 
able for The work, competent to acquire its knowledge 
by generalisation logically, able to practise with selected 
means and deliberate aim. Technique is created by r | tc 
intellect, and in it is summed up the rationalised know¬ 
ledge of practice, however that may be gained, whether 
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through reasoning or through intuition. The extent to 
which artists arc dependent upon a logical understand¬ 
ing of technique A _ alies indefinitely. Some are able to 
rely more than others on their intuitive faculty, which, 
without the aid of reflection and more or (css suheon- 
seiouslv, carries them successfully through. None, 
however, can wholly avoid reasoning at least a little 
about what they do, and in no case is an intellectual 
grasp of the nature of technique as a whole unnecessary 
or disadvantageous. 

The technique of any art must he systematised into 
a body of applied knowledge before an artist can effec¬ 
tively employ It to increase the range of his own intui- 
11 ve appreheKsion of tec hni ca I resources. I n!es$ i t were 
possible for ihe accumulated technical experience of the 
past to !>e reduced to some son of system p it would ob¬ 
viously he of little use. It would he at once too vast and 
too chaotic. But in the experimental development of 
every art broad principles are latent, and these empiric 
Saws form, as it were, the structural framework of tech¬ 
nique, When they are clearly revealed and understood t 
what would otherwise he a mais of dissociated and in¬ 
comprehensible data falbttito proper order and becomes 
significant atul serviceable. 

The principles 10 be observed in the practice of art 
are very varied in kind. Finsi* there are those rdating 10 
the grammar of externalisation— to accidence and syn¬ 
tax in Utcrature, to harmony and counterpoint in music T 
to a correct use of the elements of design in architecture, 
Snell principles must obviously be obeyed if all) sort of 
articulate utterance ss to result at all That point I have 
already sufficiently stressed in my criticism of Lroee s 
doctrine. But the practical laws of art include others of 
a different nature, histhc bueinessof thearrisi to know 
and to take advantage of every i nfluence, psychological 
and physiological, every motive of association ami 
interest that will ^hi him in convey his menage * 
He must bring into play every auxiliary device that will 
reinforce the effect he wishes to create* And he can only 
do this bv a conscious or subconscious knowledge of 
principles beyond those of the simple grammar of his 
art* 

These principles, besides varying in kind with the 
technique of each art, vary also in range. Some apply to 
all the works in any given art r others only to a certain 
category of works, Vk hen I enine to apply our general 
theory nf art specifically to archilecture, 1 shall give ex¬ 
amples of principles that hujJ good for all worla in ar¬ 
chitecture litre, 1 propose to give two instances of 
principles* the one having a limited* the other a univer¬ 
sal application in the arts to which they respectively 
refer* 

The first b ttiv of jl technical law affecting the 
external tuition of a certain kind of intuitions in painting 

* Thr Srmt *if Beauty, by Gcamt Suitayatm (Nrw York: 

Chxrlcft Seiihiwt^iSom) „ p. 132. 


—namely, images in w hich space and distance arc the 
prime values. Deliberately or without knowi ng that we 
do so t we estimate tins size of all objects in the open air 
by comparing them w ith the human figure. That is our 
unit of measurement when we judge approximately of 
the magnitude of a building, of a landscape nr of any 
other thing to which we are not called upon to apply a 
mathematical scale. We do not say to ourselves that a 
man would go st> many limes »nm the height or width of 
a buildi ng or landscape, but we do judge the building or 
landscape to he large or small according to what w e con¬ 
ceive to be the relationship of its SiJte to that of an aver¬ 
age human being, A painter confronted by ihe sort of 
subject ti might he a desert or a great sweep of moor¬ 
land-—that would naturally evoke an image of the order 
I have postulated is aware of the vast ness of that subject 
because he feels himself to be diminutive in relation to 
ft T and the impression of space and distance which he 
experiences and which constitutes, I have assumed* thc 
must important factor in his intuition is directly dt- 
rived from that fact. But the landscape which the 
painter beholds does not include himself as a visible 
feature in it ; be is on the hither side of " the picture- 
plane n (to use a technical term of perspective). If, 
therefore, he were lo represent his intuition of the land¬ 
scape as he actually saw it, it could not include himself. 
Presupposing; then, that no such object were present in 
the subject-matter, he would have to introduce some¬ 
thing the size nf which could readily mil with fair cer¬ 
tainty he related to the human figure. The object se¬ 
lected might Ik! a irec* a road, a house or ;«figure tisdf ; 
but some thing m things ihcrc would have to he which 
would give us the key to the si/e nf the whole. Other¬ 
wise we should not know whether wc were looking al 
the repreaentatinn of an image of a large or small sub¬ 
ject, and so would miss an essential quality of the intui¬ 
tion. A principle of dimensional reference is involved 
and it has 10 be obeyed for the intended effect in he 
achieved in all pictorial works of this kind. 

My second example is drawn from drama. It is genc- 
r .l l! y ci 1 need cl f that a high tiegre c * 3 f i mricac y 1 f m<ui ve and 
action and of subtlety in characterisation and in dialogue 
is ineffective on the stage. Wit and quickness of action 
3 re perfectly possible and may be valuable attributes in 
many kinds of plays. But the nature of practical drama 
prohibits the play w right* whose play is to be acted, from 
indulging in elaborate psychological and conversational 
adventures, which may lie very properly undertaken in 
a novel. The greatest complexity of plot and the moat 
delicate reactions of personalities to events and to each 
01 her can all he enjoyed and the last shade of meaning 
extracted from ihpm tn literature. For there the reader 
control^ his own speech retraces his steps iL-s he will-. 
lingers over what he likes and savours everything to the 
full. Moreover, all distraction a are eliminated ; he is 
free 10 focus hi* attention as he wishes, undisturbed,, A 
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play is another matter altogether,, Its action proceeds 
relentlessly. A complex of interests unfolds itself in a 
continuous movement, and our whole attention must 
keep pace with it. Only what is clear and simple, in¬ 
cisive and direct can survive in the presentation of a 
play and can impress itself upon our minds as ii po£S» 
before us. Thus, the very qualities that distinguish and 
make great the novels of Henry James become defects 
in his plays, and have prevented them from ever Itcirg 
successfully produced. In drama the intuition has to be 
projected over the footlights and its external] sad on must 
conform to the conditions that regulate the performance 
of that feat. What, for lack of a better term, 1 will call 
the principle nf breadth must he realised in any play 
that has to he acted and not simply read. For the broad 
effects are the only ones that ultimately tell in drama. 

The principles 1 have indieated as being operative,, 
one in a certain miff of painting. The other In all drama¬ 
tic works, could be supplemented by many other exam¬ 
ples. 1 have i ip, ta need them only because they a re repre¬ 
sentative and show that the technical principles of ait 
art include other laws than those of syntax—hw that 
really determine which intuition* are suitable for ex- 
tcrnali sari on and which arc not. A knowledge of such 
principles affecting a particular art is hot less essential 
to the practitioners of that art than is an understanding 
of its grammatical resources and limitation*. 

both kinds of laws require to be known sis they cur¬ 
rent! y obtain. Not all are permanent; some become 
obsolete with changing conditions and cease altogether 
to be applicable ; others persist in an altered form. liut 
to point, for example, to ihe fact of conn nun! modifica¬ 
tion in the syntax and inflection of language is not to 
prove that speech and writing can dispense with the 
regulation* of grammar. The grammar of Chaucer is 
not that of to-Jay. Yet to make himself understood 
Chaucer was as much obliged to observe the laws of 
the language of his time as we arc now compelled for 
the same purpose to ail here to the syntax of the 
twentieth century. The technical principles of an are 
conditional They prescribe the line* dong which ex¬ 
tern alisatinn can be cfFeclively achieved at .1 certain 
period, and they change only as the condition* that con¬ 
trol our enjoyment and understanding of art themselves 
change. 

,h Ride* and models destroy genius and art/' Hazlitt 
said • ; but rules are not principles and models may be 
profitably studied without hei pg i imitated For the ml 
artist, probtttm* of cM email sari on never recur in the 
precise manner in which they have presented themselves 
tt> his pre ileLessors or cc m trmjporari c*. Wert they to iU s 
sn t it would be proof that tie was not an artist but a 
p La gum si. Vet ever’* problem arises out n{ the develop- 
merit of an itself, Its adequate solution therefore de- 

* SksUftri md Envy*, "On Taste/ 1 by William i tolin 
(InOndnii : fprnnt Kadurdi, p. 171 


mauds a knowledge of the principles that, intelligently 
applied, have solved those problems of which it is the 
lineal fteseendanf. In art thereis r in the literal sense, no 
new thing. Each Fresh manifestation contains dements 
of the old and the already known. To nn new occasion 
Is a formula applicable ; to none arc ascertained prin¬ 
ciples irrelevant. We need not emphasise [he fact that 
the mere acquisition of empiric principles cannot make 
an artist, 'Hie world is full of person* calling them¬ 
selves artists, who have ;dl the technique tff ext email lo¬ 
tion and nothing to externalise. But though such 
knowledge h unable to create the stuff of imagi nation^ 
ii isindispensidde to the translating of that material into 
com mufti cable form. Without It, art could at no time 
have readied arilcubic maturity* but would have been 
perpetually condemned to a stale of mute abort ion. 
Grunted the gift of inspiration to any real extent, then 
it may he said that for the resl technique ri power. An 
artist + however rich in imagination, Is reduced to impo¬ 
tence if he lie technically ignorant, whlbi one endowed 
with tile slenderest intuitive resources but having the 
requisite knowledge is able brilliantly to present his 
virion. For the artist the moral is plain. He must do 
more than labour to acquire the mechanical skill of his. 
art; he must comprehend its rationale* He must know 
the principles through which work* of art effect their 
purpose, and learn to distinguish between the laws that 
rightly discipline artistic action and the rules that para¬ 
lyse it. He must, in short, master the technique of 
extcroalisation. 

I have now outlined** far a* J conceive it to be neces¬ 
sary the general thtoiy :ff art which 1 believe compre¬ 
hends and reconcile? the practices iff alt the arts. That 
theory, to recapitulate it? main point** assume* f i) in¬ 
tuitive i mages 1ft be the .substance of art ; (2) the trans- 
mHiion iff thofe images by evterTi.il symbols to he [he 
whole object which art ha? jo view ; \ 1 ) beauty 10 he 
the sign that the object has been successfully accom¬ 
plished ; and (4) technique lotimhisi iff' a knowledge of 
the means whereby transmission can be most fully 
effected. On the first hypothecs. the art? arc severally 
given a larger potential con lent than i- it lowed mi Them 
in current theories and the primary dJ f=ri action* be (ween 
the art* arc held to he prramtafiw. On the second hy¬ 
pothesis. the externa! nature of ail is established. On 
the third, a corres pondence in unity bcdvten the LxituU 
tmn and its external symbol is posited as the cause of the 
effect of beauty in art, the question «f the nature of 
beauty itself tvelmi relegated in the sphere of ae^tbeiii- 
philosophi. And on the fourth> technique is conceived 
as an alTiiir of rational and asceri*iinublc principles, «tiid 
resources are brought w ithin the scape of technique that 
arc mu always recognised a* belonging tail* 

fv> far my an fiilecliirat references have been inct- 

* Crttiqw Judgment k by EmnumieL Kjjw f trautlAml by 

J. H- Btrmiird iLafiiion j MncmdEnn and Co , Oji4.L p* 190. 
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dental atid by way of illustration, I have vet to show 
that the facts of architect tire as a whole connate ml y sup¬ 
port the theory I have formulated and that those facts 
can be most reasonably interpreted in the light of that 
theory* To do so becomes, then * my next and final 
purpose. 

X 

In my criticism of Croce % doctrine and in the state¬ 
ment of a general theory of art arising out of that doc¬ 
trine, I have hitherto adhered to the use of certain 
terms. The mental images that constitute the material 
of an I have referred to as a< intuitions," and the em¬ 
bodiment of them in symbolic form l have called cx- 
ternalisfltianT This I have done partly because the 
terms are those employed by Croce himself and partly 
because their philosophic significance made it most ap¬ 
propriate to ore them in the broader consideration of 
our subject. But now that we come io apply our theory 
to architecture* some modification in terminology is 
necessary. For " the intuition fl l shall henceforth sub¬ 
stitute * p the conception M or 11 the idea/' since these 
teeml* however philosophically inapposite, are the ones 
more familiarly understood in that sense in architecture; 
and for the same reason l shall replace 14 extenufira- 
non Pl by 44 expression/' As used by Croce, " expres¬ 
sion 11 is limited in its meaning to a purely mental acti¬ 
vity. to the effottning of che intuition in the mind. But 
in the vocobulai y of architecture La expression ap signi¬ 
fies the process of external design, and this I 5hall now 
mean when I speak of th expression/' 

If the general theory nf ait I have formulated is a 
pound one. and holds as well ?ri the case of architect arc 
as in any other art, rhen conceptions are ihc mental stufl 
of architecture : All ardiiieCEur d works arc the symbolic 
exp regions of conceptions ; and the ohjrtt >*f these 
works is, by expressive indication, to (nuumil the con¬ 
ceptions fron the mi tub in which they have originated 
to the minds of others. That such is indeed the cle¬ 
ment ary truth about architecture becomes P I would 
claim, the more evident the more closely we a investigate 
the culture of the art* 

Let us first examine the way in which an architect 
arrives at a design for a given subject a house, a bank, 
:i theatre, or w hatever it may Imt. He begin* by absorb¬ 
ing the programme, by fa mi I a arising lus mind with all 
she requirement of the iubjecl and with the special 
conditions affecting it. The requirements will he of 
I wo kinds— practical and spiritual, matirirh and 

humm mwau-Y, (ktadet ha;= called them,* If. fnr ex¬ 
ample. the subject be a bank, the practical needs will 
comprise the provision of adequate space, light and 
ventilation for the public and staff* the disposition of 

* rl 'thfttn* iif rAf-, kilt, ttfrr t , by J, t Jimiifi, T(mw i, 

p, 179* 


the dements of the plan so as to secure the greatest 
efficiency in the working of The bank, the inclusion of 
all the necessary technical equipment of such an insti¬ 
tution, and the endurance ofsound construction through¬ 
out. Particular conditions of latitude, locality and site 
wilt influence the treatment of these practical require¬ 
ments, and will therefore have to be taken into account. 
The spi ritual needs will be made tip of the qualities or 
attributes that should be associated with a bank—soli¬ 
dity, dignity and sober opulence, qualities indicative of 
financial strength and integrity. And ihcir interpreta¬ 
tion argetin will naturally be influenced by racial, national 
social and historical factors* 

The architect then fir^t studies the programme to 
grasp and digest all that is implied in it* to appreciate it 
in all its aspects. As a result of this digestive process, in 
which the rational faculties normally do much of the 
work of assimilation, a conception embodying, or ap¬ 
parently embodying, what is required prcsenis itself to 
his mind. This conception or ides may, when subse¬ 
quently examined, prove nut to be one that can be satis¬ 
factorily developed ; in which case it will be found to 
have arisen from an imperfect absorption of the pro¬ 
gramme* It will therefore be abandoned and (he study 
of the subject continued until the right kind of idea is 
discovered, or rather discovers itself. 

For* however milch logic may have been exercised in 
the preliminary understanding of the programme, the 
idea that occurs in the mind of the architect as a final 
conclusion comes not by reasoning but by intuition. 
Whether it emerges slowly by alums: imperceptible 
$t ages or whe i her i s fins hes a r i t* i cimsd oils ness at a si ngle 
stroke,, it is still something apprehended by ihc tmagi- 
nation, not a thing logically deduced by the intellect. 

The fundamental characteristics nf such an image or 
conception it ss not easy to define, because the image has 
nothing to dn with words and cannot properly be repre¬ 
sented in them. Perhaps for ihh reason the fact that it 
really is distinct and separate from the building (hat 
symbolise* it is not always appreciated. Architect® in 
general receive a definitely stylistic training—by that 
I mean a training in the Traditional forms of a certain 
con vent ion nr of certain conventions. Classical, Medie¬ 
val, Byzantine, etc., as ihe case may be. They come to 
think architecturally hi the term* of those styles. The 
consequence is that their architectural conceptions are 
clothed aim use from birth in traditional fnrnrLS t and it 
becomes difficult* and sometimes nearly impossible, To 
recapture the perception of them in their original state. 
Certainly, where small and relative!) simple conceptions 
are concerned, ihe stylistically trained mind operates 
with such swiftness that no appreciable interval elapses 
between the arrival of the idea and its transformation 
into terms of style. The change will often be so quickly 
effected in The mind that it will lake place in the act of 
sketching; it w ill seem not fo follow but to synchronise 
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with the occurrence of the canception t ajidao will not be 
apparent as a change at all r Hence the small and simple 
idea—of such a t hi rag, say, as an elementary type of tw- 
3 i sk —is not a favourable example Tor illustrating the 
difference In nature between what h mentally appre¬ 
hended and wh^tissuhscquuntly developed for embodi¬ 
ment i n external form . A 1 arge and com plex program me 
affords clearer evidence. Let us take ns mu instance a 
scheme for a great group of University buildings. In 
such a case it will He realised that the conception must 
so present itself to Ibe mind that it has consciously and 
deliberately to He translated into terms that will make it 
explicit. A highly trained architect of long experience 
will most rapidly transcribe the conception into Terms 
that are intelligible; bur, when that conception is of such 
magnitude and complexity, even he will realise the 
difference between his ins pi rad on and the stylistic ex¬ 
pression nf it + * 

Difficult though it i* to describe verbally the nature 
of the intuitive conception that must be at the back of 
every real work of architecture, it is yet possible to give 
an approximate definition of it, I he i mage or id:a must 
of necessity he a visual one ; it is something tern by the 
mind. I approach as near to an adequate account of it 
as I can hope to do when I say that it is an i ntensive and 
synthetic vision of architectonic fmm ; not a vision 
simply of pattern, of composition in mass* line and 
space, but a vision which is informed by ihe essential 
a pi lit of t he subject p by i ts pu rjxise, sf rue lure T social si .g- 
mficancc and traditional heritage (according to the rela¬ 
tive importance of each in i he conception), by its whole 

complex interest in fact. 

That all this is present in an authentic and richly vital 
conception* moulding and determining its character, 
can be demonstrated by it lustrations We may suppose 
an architect to-day to m commissioned bysomearcnziO- 
Ilogicallv-mindcd client to design a building which 
should meticulously adhere in type and detail to a Doric 
temple («f [he fifth century !M\ Hn limited by his pro¬ 
gramme, his conception could comprise very hi lie more 

* ' 1 Dahl U pitta vsste progtttrvme, tfi effet, vmi* ftite* 
d'abofd jfritritetion d« pour apemwir iculrmcnt deux 

esu rmia, pGin^tM qiwirc nu cinq grand* LfroupM,, dWpwtmc* 
divert, dotit voiis ennjztvci la fijojxirfiun rnlp'roqutf, t^qud 
devra wait In position prepondt nmse,. le-qurt aura t A pins 
^randf ou te mointlrt <Hmdue ■ Qucntions mute* dc pro- 
KTjmrrtes ct 4'intcfUgswe de* b<AOLi>fi « d* IWet. Pub, ixwr- 
i tuhT tic reltlffiihie nux wjuuenseftib^, du corps de hirimtnt & 
dcuaif , vau» &vance* ffldkment. si WtK prand point de 
judaciemf, fturtaut uM esi f/*inv, ntacrvAaE *y Iiph^Sti 
pour f etude ulimcurr bicfi 4 l"> dttail^ dent on fait o^dit ^ U 
cdfiq^HJtipn, fUJLirvu quelle prttefile staflisante, Cl l e$ 

tadrcalcspliiS propicts. _ , H 

ifc Lc nkomvcmcnti In critique* duni jc ne prvMftfli nunement 
fdrt ahtmctiori, viefidrnm & leur tour, poui amiriMtt ™tr* 
conception, car upr * avoir imnni, il fwut quevow *acVaci «f* 
Jti priTprfci jL^r> dr votre tnwfluUtMMi - 1 * (fiVfWtS ft 7 A.’ CW *ir 
rAtMUfturr p by J Ciuarlr! [fieri* ; Librairir drld C.oiulnrttiftn 
ModcmCp 190^^ ‘Fafflc i, tav?e i, chap. 2 r lp Principe* Lhrcc- 

ttURp^p. IOE J 


than the qualities of a formal composition In a dead lan¬ 
guage, But let us imagi ne the architect to be entrusted 
with the design of a modern theatre. At once the range 
of his mat cri a I is i mmensdy extended. His concept!on 
can now be so enriched that it Ivecomes instinct with 
Ii fe. For a t heatre is a su bject that is related to our ex pc- 
ricnce in an infinite number of ways ; anil a vivid ap¬ 
prehension of these relations hi ps can be an i ntegral part 
of the conception, and must be, if the theatre, aa it is 
externally expressed, is to have for us a significance fhat 
is not only direct but intimate. Wh&t is true of the con¬ 
ception of a theatre is true abo of the conception of all 
at her vi tal ps ogrammes in a rchi lecture. F Fhti r spi ri tual 
content mn be and ought to be visualised in the uri gimil 
idea. If it is not, the resultant expression will be no 
more than sn empty fthelL 

At different times in tlvc history of architecture a dif¬ 
ferent degree of emphasis has. been laid upon one or 
another of the possible elements in the content of the 
architectonic conception. During the Renaissance the 
character of the programme emerges as a primary ele¬ 
ment in the idea. That is plainly evident from the build¬ 
ings which express the conceptions of the time, A sub¬ 
jects proper place in the hierarchy of architectural pro¬ 
grammes was made abundantly clear. Buildings in the 
main revealed unequivocally not only their particular 
purpose* huf their relative importance in the social 
fabric nf the city and the state. The Tendency then ex¬ 
hibited has become even more marked in modern archi¬ 
tecture, and our interest and appreciation never fail to 
be stimulated in consequence. 

The architects of rhe Middle Ages, on the other hand, 
were chiefly attracted by the eomtructinnal posssbilitiv* 
of their programmes, and the prime values oi iliy con¬ 
ceptions which they externalised in stone were oficsi 
struct lira I. So meti mes 1 hei r res nits we re di st i ngui sh ed 
hy extraordinary impre>aiveness, for a great architec¬ 
tural opportunity and a parade of audacious construc¬ 
tion may go hand in hand: or rather, to put the case 
more accurately, there arc occasions when ro rely upon 
and to accentuate 1 he display of the structural element 
in the conception is to extract the most that the pro¬ 
gramme has to <iffer. 

It is < however* possible 10 misread [his lesson of Me¬ 
diaeval architecture, and there arc not wanting to-day 
theorists who do so. They sec construction not as one 
among mapy dements in the programme : xinder all 
Condi [inns it fills the whole horizon of their Vision, All 
architectnnic ideas to them arc constructional ideas, and 
they visualise construction never as the servant of the 
conception, hut always ls the conception itself.! Now 
it caniu’t ai 4 ny rime he. wholly that. It is not so even i 11 
the greater! toitrt dr force of Gothic building, Always 
there are other elements present in the subject and vx* 

f Architecture , by W. K, Lcthahy (London ; Williams find 
Horissteh PP- *J 7 -* 5 r 
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pressed in the work, elements prind pally of religious 
import. And in the great majority of Renaissance and 
modern programmes construction is called upon simply 
to give effect to concept! ons of which the first and fore¬ 
most values are those of character * of social significance 
and of pattern. 

Obviously the architect should be fully acquainted 
with construction, for the understanding of structural 
principles must after all he a preliminary condition to 
any practical activity in architecture : moreover, the 
pass! hi litres of construction themselves influence and in 
certain respects determine architectonic ideas. There¬ 
fore the greater the constructional knowledge of the 
architect, the richer will be his conceptual resources. 
But construction is in most cases no more than an in¬ 
strument of architecture—its means* not its end : and it 
is not reasonshtc to elevate it to the perpetual occupa¬ 
tion of a dominant place. Still less es it justifiable to pre¬ 
tend that the pursuit of construction in its most de^ 
tailed aspects will lead to the automatic evolution of an 
architectural design. Architectonic conceptions are not 
huiIt up to through mechanical processes* nor can they 
be left to happen fortuitously as a mult of such pro¬ 
cesses* The conception must in every case precede and 
dictate the form of the thing built. Constructional 
motives sometimes dominate t h the conception : some¬ 
times [hey are of secondary importance* But tinder no 
conditions is a knowledge of construction sufficient to 
genera ic the whole mental substance of architecture. 
There is a specious pSausihrlity about the assertion chat 
architecture is no mure than n grandiloquent and pre¬ 
tentions name for honest building. 1 n the professed in¬ 
terests of common sense the issue is. however* over¬ 
simplified when architecture and building arc treated as 
synonymous terms. The word " architecture " has not 
been invented to give a fictitious and mysterious dignity 
to something that is really a very elementary matter if 
only it be analysed i n a straightforward manner. Archi¬ 
tecture ia specifically distinguished from building be¬ 
cause, whilst it includes that practical activity, it tran¬ 
scends building in content and in intention.f 

In my definition of an architectonic idea I haver in¬ 
cluded form as well -J* subject-matter. Every architect 
who analyses his own mental experience will recognise 
that his conceptions for buddings of any nature have one 
characteristic in common ; they are each unities. "That 
is the tot of their reality for him. To be aiire thus he has 
4 definite conception of a given progranSmc he must 
apprehend it as a unity, There is no exception to this 
rule. All architectonic idea * 1 that are authc^K, tn he- 

* Fw»! in CiniititUrm, hy W. R. Lribby |Und^n : Otford 
UnivTftityPre»i 191s>, p. rjo r 

1 For 1 Complete miMindcmpftdinil of lb c relation of con¬ 
struction to architecTUrc \ id * 1 7V H Wd rri !i Ht mu! Mw, by A. 
^hopmhfiuerH Ifundatcd by R. B_ II aidant sad Krinp 
(London - FnuJ Trench, Tnlbnfr and Co,, i%i>, 'd, i. pp. 
^ 76 - 281 , and \nt. Ili, pp. I& 2 -I 92 . 
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come realisable* have 1 o e xktas Coaipl etc ettti ties, w hole, 
in our imagination. Such unity is more than a unity 
of pattern : it is a unity of the idea as welL The idea 
and its pattern are separable in the case of a true con¬ 
ception only in theory. As they emt tn the tnittd ihty 
make one thing* an image so composed that it produces 
a single dominant impre=?ion, an image to w hleh r ru hit g 
can be added and from which nothing con be subtracted 
without detriment to its integrity, 

XI 

The transmission of archil tetanic ideas i& accom¬ 
plished by expressing them in budding. To he effec¬ 
tive the expression must be in known terms : a lan¬ 
guage must be used which can he understood. Archi¬ 
tecture has at its disposal a number of languages* called 
styles. None of them arc uf mushroom growth, none 
have been immediately erected, Xor from the nature of 
things could i hey he. People who demand an entirely 
new style usually do so on one of two grounds—either 
on the plea that we live in a new world, or else because 
they consider that recent discoveries in materials and 
combinations of material* have rendered obsolete the 
forms need in conjunction with older constructional 
systems. 

Those who put forward the firs I argument imperfect Jy 
grasp the nature of architectural development. In the 
history of architecture there ;s no abrupt wiping of the 
slate and starting again with a system of imiatfon thal 
has no antecedents. Constant modifier) tjen lakes place 
in the forms of the terrm itred, in their grammatical 
structure and inflection; hut the changes 1 lute ecu r arc 
the work of gcftenuiana and not of individuals ; they 
arc orderly and evolutionary. Even between styles mu 
different as Classic and Gothic or as C Jot hie aiuf Renais¬ 
sance obvious eonnccTifms txU,t P When one social ^tate 
succeeds another, it dors not wholly hlu mu all the in¬ 
fluences of the preceding One. The ardutechirt w hich 
arose in Western European the withdrawal of Grsco- 
Roman civilisation dtiivedtis embryonic for me from the 
hasilit. the aqueducts and the great vaulted huildings 
uf the Empire. It af first merely tried on a lesser scale 
to inwsmuie* into small stor.es and mortar, tonceprfor s 
which in imperial days had been embodied in structures 
of concrete* brick uni marble When the Renaissance 
transformed the world of 1 lie Middle Ages, ihe vital 
architecture that was produced us .1 consequence was 
not Classic : it was Classical—an architcctujc in which 
many of the major elements were of antique origin, hut 
which in its charactei w m profoundly affected b\ A 1 cifi - 
tcvnl influence*, showing themselves in composition, 
in roofing, in ferintraiiofi and in surface modelling 
generally. The Renaissance did ml obliterate Medi¬ 
cal civilisation : it gave it a new spirit and a new dire-.- 
tion. Whatever was firm survive the new conditions did 
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so; and hew much in or ehiteclme was able to survive 
may to some extent be realised if compare, say* the 
Palazzo Riccardlpthc Chateau dw Maist™, or SuPau] p $ 
Cathedral with any known budding of Greek or Roman 
antiquity. We to-day are the inheritors of the Renais¬ 
sance tradition and attitude to life—not the direct in- 
heritors—such passages as the Romantic Movement 
and the Industrial Revolution have intervened between 
us and it. But we arc still in the same line of descent. 
Wc have e hbo rated our i n hen lance in mj ny di recti Ons 
and profoundly modified it in doing: wc have not 
outgrown it* Continually and inescapably It is with us, 
manifesting itself in our judgment and behaviour in 
every phase of civilised life, sn obviously evident that 
the fact needs no confirmatory illustration in art, letters, 
science, philosophy, religion or government. The 
novelty of our woild consist* not in Its being isolated 
from what has preceded it—for that it is nut- bui in 
betng more complex Modern arc hi tec Lure, if it is truly 
eo express our civilisation, must Therefore do so in terms 
that share their past with it. 

All that we know of the development of architecture 
combines in refute the contention that recent discov¬ 
eries in material make anachronistic the continued use 
of detail motives which have hitherto been associated 
with stone, brick or wood. The litlue architecture of 
ancient Egypt is characterised to the very end by the use 
of shapes and profiles that were imotte$iicuiably derived 
from mud and reed construction. If, as would now seem 
probable, the Greek Doric order owed [ess to wooden 
prototypes than ivjis once supposed.* the evidence for 
the timber origin of the farms of the Ionic temples of 
Asia AHms r is 3 nercstsed rather th li n dirnirushed. f An i| 
Roman Imperial architecture, which developed so 
largely the use of concrete and brick, perpeEiiaicd the 
practice of the Greeks in much of the detailed articu¬ 
lation of its conceptions. For she EnlEh is that the de¬ 
ment* of architectural form arc not always governed by 
construction to ouch an extent th:ii a change in materia] 
is instantly echoed by a change in form. The response is 
often fur from being so immediate : sometimes it is only 
partial ; sometimes it never takia place at all; whenever 
ti docs occur ir is ahvays gradual, an affair of ini per¬ 
ceptible modifications. If it were not f.o, the formal 
vocabularies of the various languages of architecture 
would always have been in sudl a state of flux, so much 
iit the metcy nf everv shift and change and discovery in 
material* and construction, ibai no coherent utterance 
would have been possible in any nf them. The stylistic 
conventions. Classic, Byzantine, Medircval, Renais¬ 
sance, would, as we know them, never have matftired, 
Styft and ennsi ruction :ihou|d certainly not be conceived 
■is things which can be completely separated in a proper 

* Tkf Fttumkithns of Qfffxtu Ardfut*riMr* ¥ by H. L. M .inrn 

I New York : The Ma-cmiHim Co., igi-llpp, I75 “*o7 
f Jhii L, p|s„ *70-296. 


development of architecture. If they arc put in water¬ 
tight compartments,(he resuk must he prejudicial toriic 
general health of the art. Interaction should naturally 
lake place beE ween them. Were it to he Artificially pre¬ 
vented from doing so, architectural design would be cut 
off from fine of the chief sources of its vitality. RUt we 
have to remember as well that enduring archilecture 
uses materials for its own ends, and that it has other 
things to do than to act as a mirror to mechanical 
science. 

Into the question of i he precise degrees cl relevance 
which the known styles of architecture may have for 
the purposes of the modern architect l do not here 
propose to go* A mure or less general agreement seems 
to have been reached that in the case rtf secular pro¬ 
grammes ii development of the Renaissance nr two- 
Clasric manners Is most fitting; whilst for ecclesiastical 
subjects the Mediaeval or Byzantine conventions are 
appropriate Whatever mode of expression may be 
selected it is indispensable I bat the architect should 
have more than a superficial actpiAiniancc with it. He 
must thoroughly understand the principles that under- 
lie the methods.' of composition adopted in ii and that 
govern the handling of its minor forms. By their nature 
the elements of architecture arc more plastic and flex¬ 
ible than those of Isienunrc, but they can only be intel¬ 
ligibly handled and disposed on a grammatical basis.I 
The architect must be expert i n this because the gram¬ 
mar of style is a fundamental portion nf the technique of 
architecture. 

XII 

The tesE of architectural technique ri made up nf 
principles non-granimatkaj in kind, but not the lc-- 
directly affecting the expression of Architectonic ideas. 
TTicir widely different characters, but equal validity, 
will be exhibited in the following examples T A building 
may be, and in modern practice frequently is* sn de¬ 
signed as to l nr stable in reality r but nm in Appearance. 
That commercial type will serve as _lci illustration in 
which a heavy &tone facade is supported on concerted 
stanchions and rises directly above an unbroken limb 
zoftist screen of plate glass. When this arrangement is 
adopted wc recognise that the arc hi tec tonic effect of 
the work is prejudiced. \\ hy r Because we jre so con¬ 
sumed that we alwLii^ demand in buildings nor merely 
sufficient actual strength, hut the visible appearance of 
strength* and that to li degree often in e xcess of what eh 
srierttificAlly nece^ry,§ The muul in contemplating 

I l^fc* - uei lArimiruhlc nadrmtfii of vracftmaticTkl pnni;iple$ sn 
J«iun vide The Thing* ichkh ait Sun, by A. Trybijn Edwdtdi 
1[ jn-TitUm : Phil ip Allan .I n • l Co,, 1921 \ t pp. 1 ^ 7- 21 9 r 
§ Tht ’ Arfhiwture */ Ifmvwifm, hy GeaflYy Scot! (London : 
Constubk and Co,. 1014>. FP* ** * 1 it.t, Cf- ah n FJrmmlS ct 
Tiavrie d«? fAtrfiiifcturt, by J. Gmlct (Pirn : L^tn-airie dt la 
C<iltbtnicil«i Moderns), Tome t K Lfvne a, p, s 14. 
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such a boiidmg as I have indicated h disturbed by the 
htihire to satisfy a principle* the principle of apparent 
stability. This principle is extrinsic to the grammar of 
architectural design ; nevertheless i n architecture if ex¬ 
erts a profound influence upon the effect of design. Its 
observance is, in fact, essential to the successful con¬ 
veyance of an architectonic ip tuition. 

Again, an architect in expressing his conception of a 
programme must take into account and must avail 
himself of the spatial facial* of the particular environ¬ 
ment i n which the work is to be placed. Where the site 
is bordered by narrow streets and is surrounded by 
houses closely ranged, he will find that the effective 
scale of his design can be much smaller than if it were to 
occupy a position less enclosed r For, as Guadct has 
pointed out T the relative proximity and dimensions of a 
containing background exert a powerful influence. A 
vase, he observes, when placed in a small roam will 
appear large, i n a by-street its 8tM will seem to contract, 
whilst i n the midst of an open place it will become com- 
parativcjy i nsignificant," The principle implicit in this 
illustration is that the scale erf objects varies in inverse 
tatin to the cubic volume of the space that contains 
ibrrnj All architectural compositions and their indi¬ 
vidual dements should therefore be designed with re¬ 
gard to that principle; otherwise they will fail of their 
effect and prince a false impression one way or the 
other, either by exaggeration or hv under-statement. 

Instances revealing the force of many other principles 
could he given. One more will suffice, one that is really 
implied in what ] have already .said about the necessity 
of expression iti known terms. The styles of architec¬ 
ture have each their own historical and functional 
ussocintjons ; a complex of ideas u h however uncon¬ 
sciously, connected with each, Exotic styles possess lor 
os a significance that is necessarily remote* but with 
the meaning of traditional conventions thai are not alien 
to ouj civilisation ins possible for tis to be mure or kss 
intimately familiar. The various manners of Greek and 
Roman Classic, of Byzantine* Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture evoke mnemonic echoes in the mind, ela¬ 
borate reflexions of thought and feeling. Their capacity 
to dtp this can be used to implement design. The more 
deeply a given architectural programme has its roots in 
a ccsmpreheisHible tradition,, so much the mmc effec¬ 
tively may it be embodied in a manner expressive^ not of 
it* ultimate origin—for the statement of that would be 
an anachronism but expressive rif its general lineage 
and inheritance. So presented it has an atrriosphere and 
establishes relations flips with our experience that en¬ 
hance and intensify in. effect. An architectural work 

J izfi'mtnn ft Ty^rie de fV/'M l torture, hy |. Quodt! (Park: 
Lihrairic Jc h CorutruCLUin \1 mimic, njogh Tome I* Livre 
ri r pp. 143-144 

t For■ another nElement of iht principle vide La Compaiilvjn 
Dicurmh^, by Henri May-cut (Farts : Lthrairien- Jm pnmeri « 
Hunifi, p. t io. 
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without traditional connections is conceived and judged, 
as it were* in a vacuum ; whilst one that has such con¬ 
nections but of a foreign and irrelevant kind, still re¬ 
mans, though to a less degree, isolated and imperfectly 
understood. We have to recognise that a principle of 
association or stylistic apposition exists and that It nnist 
be conformed to by all architectural works that aim at 
satisfying something more than our sense of abstract 
pattern nr of utilitarian fitness, 

All the principles of architectural techni(jue p including 
both those of the sort I have been indicating and those 
which relate to the grammar of design h are contingent, 
that is to say they are only conditionally true. Many of 
them, particularly the grammatical ones, arc liable to he 
modi fled ini he course of time. That circumstance does 
nui roh such principles of their force and validity. They 
hold under given conditions and, so long as those con¬ 
ditions obraio* obedience to the laws controlling design 
under them is necessary. What the architect, then, has to 
know are the law's of ihc grammar of design and of gene¬ 
ral technique that give real effect to his aims in the age 
in which he livcst r I will content myself with giving a 
single instance only, referring to a technical law of the 
non-gram marital type, that will show'how the demands 
of one peri od may differ from 1 hose of a nothcr, It is evi - 
dent from the design of the north portico of the Ercdi- 
theion that the Greeks of the fifth century B.C* had come 
to require from iithic architecture a much slighter assu¬ 
rance of strength than did the Egyptians of the New 
Empire, So our descendants five hundred ye are hence 
may interpret the principle of apparent -mhiltiv more 
generously than we find it possible to do to-day. They 
may experience nothing disagreeable in the spectacle 
id a great si -inc-sheathed facade seeming to rest upon 
plate-glass. The existence of concealed sled or rein- 
forced concrete support may he present in their mind* 
in a way in which >m I. i hi tics cannot be for us, unless 
they or some substitute for them are visibly indicated 
for the satisfaction of our eyes. 

Hail the principles of an liiiccturn] technique are not 
constant and immutable, the fact qf modification occur- 
ring from time to rime in many of them does not deprive 
technique of \t h reality. At ail rimes Ebcre is a body of 
empiric law's which urc valid so l ang na certain comti- 
Tiom govern appreciation, In the last resorr it may not 
tnaTier how the architect conies to know anti obey these 
hwh, whether by intuition or as a result of rational 
thought, bu< to produce his effects he must know and 
obey 1 hem. 

Ftir that reason, alone, the early 1 raining of an archi¬ 
tect should involve purely formal studies in grammati- 
' -d md sijlisik composition. The dements of archi¬ 
tecture as manipulated by the student do not always 
need to be expressive nf any authentic conception in 
his mind. He has to be drilled i n the correct use of 
technical form* as a gymnastic discipline ft* its own 
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sake, When he really lias something to exprcis he will 
then^ as a result of his practice in abstraci Lump^ition, 
be able io state it clearly and with precision. Those 
formal exercises of students that relate to no inner con¬ 
ceptual ideas are not therefore to be despised, Thev 
arc a mean* to an end, a necessary part of the education 
of the architect. 


xrn 

The whole technical education of the architect must 
be directed io this one end—to make it possible for hi m 
completely to express his conceptions. Dig buildings 
must perfectly synsbolise and re-present hi?, architect 
ionic ideas. And this brings ns to the question of how 
far and in what way architecture and truth are con¬ 
nected. Km kin in his +SrVrn Lumps of A rehiirefure in¬ 
cluded tniih amongst the seven.* He gave it second 
place in the curious company of principles which lie 
invented for architecture-. Later writers have preferred 
st to a first posirion/f Truth itself in architecture they 
have held to tompriee, more or less vaguely, fiddly to 
i sat ore or to the laws of nature (laws which they have 
discreetfy left undefined), the display of construction 
and of the actual qualities of the materials used, and, 
mntt recently, the expression of purpose,] But a theory 
of architecture which asserts lliat every building tn have 
architectural merit must primarily exhibit connections 
with nature, must reveal the whole of its structure and 
the substance of its fabric, and must proclaim ibe utili- 
urian function* ii will be called upon to fulfil, inch a 
theory insists on too much ami insist* on it from a false 
standpoint. All architectural programmes arc not com^ 
posed of the same ingredients, and the content of the 
conception* arising out of them varies indefinitely. 
There are in dififereni styles countless examples of sue- 
eesiful works.that cannot be brought within the cate¬ 
gory of truthful architecture as understood by many of 
the nineteenth century theorists. Some buildings dis¬ 
pense with any even conventional reference to natural 
forms.^ The structural skeleton of others is less 
evident than rimt of a human being, their surface 
treatment no key to the material that underlies it ■ 
others again neglect to demonstrate the specific prac- 
lical reeds they serve. Nevertheless they are very beau- 

1 The Sewn Lamp* uj Arckittrtuwe^ bv John Riukm (London 
Gem Alim, jOQ>). pp. 51-124. 

t in ArrMtccturr, by John OrLhc r (London : B. T. 

liauford, 1907), pp. s i-rc. 

t Architecture, by Ru*mI! Siurgi* : 

AucmutiDind Co r| 1904), p, 32. 

5 That they ciiuultv fail in fidelity |q ihc law* of nature (joes 
Without laying But 1 hive not thought the fact niitfirimtly 
J mortal it |o be nicntj Dried in my main argument, becau&e the 
phnuc ‘ laWT of future Ti 11 dimply one of the stock clit&r of 
liuii eiVnjiclicJil elocpeuec w hich Rudzin popularised in armut 
cnncum and, in the connection in which it i* emploveii ja 


tfful expressions of architectonic idicas that could only 
au have been expressed. Because they do nut happen 
to ill titrate some general aspect of truth, natural, struc¬ 
tural, material nr functional, they are not therefore dis¬ 
honest works. They do illustrate the on]y kind of 
veracity that may fitly be demanded of buildings where 
and whenever erected. I hey are true to the images 
they re-present. Falseness in architecture occurs when 
a given work, that is not merely a technical exercise on 
papcr y expresses no real conception or w hen it expresses 
it disingenuously. Truth is found when there has been 
something to express and the expression has been 
adequate. 


XIV 


l he complete representation of an architectonic idea 
includes the expression in external form of the unity 
Or the idea. This rules out of architecture once and for 
ill I the possibility of successful design by agglomeration* 
I hat method of evolving plans and elevations by adding 
clement to element and fitting them together without 
regard to the totality of the result is incompatible with 
the production of unity of effect. For the parts, though 
collectively they compos* the whole, do not precede 
it in conception. Similarly the unsubordinated act i vi - 
tics of a body of craftsmen can never result in a work of 
architecture. The greatest mediaeval cat he drills were 
certainly not the outcome of that sort of co-operation, 
much as enthusiasts for the medieval guild system 
would like to think they were. Chartres, Hhctrns, 
Amiens, Notre Dame, each is the definite statement of 
a dominant idea, the unity of which is maintained in 
every part oj its structure. Whenever Gothic craftsmen 
were given a free hand to erect a building according to 
their own notions and not in pursuance of a precon¬ 
ceived idea, the rcsulr of (heir activities offered in place 
of unity a host of competing imerest®,! These interests, 
though very intriguing to the lay amateur, arc without 
value to the student of architectural composition S«i 
they must always be. For the accumulation of such 
interest®, so f.ir frotn creating architecture, destroys all 
architectural effect, since none of them is adjusted in 
relation to the others, and there is no proper subordina¬ 
tion of the parts to the whole. 

In architecture the architect must oJ necessity be 
su prone. His mind gen crates the conception andm ufil 
control the execution of it. At the same time a merely 
mechanical rendering of his designs is never to he de¬ 
sired. There is this in common between the work of 
the architect, the playwright and the musical composer: 
they are all three dependent on executant aid. If thev 
rightly appreciate their position they exploit that aid to 


•"* tlttl&fy Of French Arrmfuture /ram tiru to l66i bv Sir 
Refiindd KomfMd d^ndun : G. Bril ™ 

12 - 39 , * v ' 
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the fullest extern. In the conception of a great play, a 
great symphony or a great building there a re poten¬ 
tialities that can only be brought oat by the skilful 
executant; there is suggestively indicated, by the 
nature of the conception, scope for an individual inter* 
p ret a lion that will and should enrich the statement of 
the fundamental idca + For the successful practice of 
architecture there must be intelligent collaboration 
between the mind which conceives and the mind which 
executes ; but the first must dominate the second. 

Between architects who see things in the same way 
and work sympathetically together collaboration may 
take place almost on the plane of conception. They may 
have the same kinds of architectonic images; by means 
of sketches and drawings they may exchange them and T 
by pooling their ideas, may produce a joint conception 
which embodies the best points of their several enntri- 
buttons, Collaboration on this plane, for obvious 
reasons, h rarely possible between more than two nr 
three minds ; and even then one of those mi ads usually 
establishes an ascendancy over the others. In any case, 
once the stage of conception is passed, the executive 
collaboration that mutt then follow is of another son. 
It is nor necessary that executant craft*men should be 
reduced in (he level of mechanical slaves, neither, on 
the other hand, should they be suffered to usurp control* 
Their abilities must he both sti mu luted and restrained 
in order that the integrity of an idea may be preserved 
and a true and vital unity maintained in the work. 

As I have previously observed in stating my general 
theory of art, an enquiry info the phenomenon of 
beauty tn all and each nfits manifestiitinrs - natural, 
artistic, ethical, intellectual, mihuiriam etc,- is the 
affair of that branch of philosophy known 33 /Esthetic, 
and bin no sense within the scope of our province. Our 
business is with the art of architecture : that is what we 
have proposed to analyse, not the nature of the special 
kind of beauty which is exhibited as u consequence of 
the successful practice of the art. still less beauty tn 
general. Those w ho, in dealing with architecture, have 
roused up the study of beauty with the study of the art 
(save involved themselves in ircxiri table confusion «>f 
thought in consequence. Instead of seeing beuuiv, or 
rather a special phase of it, .is a quality resulting from 
architectural activity, they have treated it as the essence 
of the art. They have conceived if to he their first ta^k 
to cXJTtiine the com tituiion of beauty, to determine 
what it actually in. For they have considered that, if 
they could establish its real character, they would then 
have a standard or standards of criticism by applying 
which it would be possible to teat the merits of anv 
work of architecture. The attributes of beauty being 
discovered to their satisfaction, they have proceeded 
to judge architectural work.-, according to the degree to 
which such asmbute* are apparent in them. 

IfenLe has arisen what b called, in a doctrinaire 


sense, educated taste—a faculty trained to appreciate 
architecture: only in so far as the latter accords with pre¬ 
conceived ideas of beauty,* These ideas are subject to 
continual change. At one lime beauty in architecture 
is held to consist in fixed proportional leblin^hipsnjp- 
pc^sed 10 be dcraved train the human figure f or simply 
in the use of forms having a certain geometric basis : \ 
at others, beauty is identified with the expression of a 
religious infiuence,^ with naturalism,' with efficiency,* 
or with constructional truth.** 

I hits, in this last case, a building whose structure is 
strictly limited to its practical Function and is not dis¬ 
played as visible farm is condemned on the ground that 
it is false and therefore not beautiful ; and with it more 
than half of the most beautiful buildings in she world 
fall to tie condemned at the same time. Any of the other 
hypotheses is equally untenable. The theory, for in- 
stance, which ascribes intrinsic and supreme merit to 
certain shapes and winch would therefore make archi¬ 
tectural composition a matter of geometric formulae 
imagines beauty to be inherent in external objects that 
have a particular volume or profile. These special 
forms, on this theory, are not to he regarded as being 
some among the many alternative means of expressing 
architectonic conceptions, hut are to be accepted 0$ 
universal and absolute ends in themselves. But all 
our experience teaches us that no sped a I shape produce* 
an effect of beauty under all conditions. The appear¬ 
ance of beauty in architecture arises from certain rela¬ 
tionship* being established in and through the elements 
^architectural design. NugeometriL formula can bear- 
plied 10 those relationships they cannot be crystallised 
into a fixed form, because they are infinitely variable. 

I hey are dictated by images in which the geometric 
factor is not constant and dominant and therefore they 
themselves are noi bound as to shape by any preacrin 
lion drawn from geometry. 


ihr -W^ ami Fmttim 1/ Art, mw uppity of ArAri- 
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We have w rid ourselves of all these obscurities that 
are due to confounding the skim of architecture with the 
achievement of a fictitious standard of beauty. All ihe 
difficulties disappear if wc arc content to see beauty 
simply as an effect of the right practice of architecture, 
that is, as a result of an architectural work perfectly 
symbolising 311 architectonic idea and so expressing in 
its unity the unity of the original* 

XV 

The architectonic idea 10 he expressed, to he trans¬ 
lated into communicable form, has to pass through a 
process of expansion and elaboration. It is front the 
architectural work as finally elaborated that those who 
see it receive the artist's vision. They do so bv an 
inversion of the method pursued by the architect in 
externalising that vision. He labours to make his con- 
cepiion dear bv developing it, by working it out in all 
its implications. His public inUiicivdy synthesises and 
compresses what fie has elaborated and so Itself expe¬ 
riences his vision in its original intensity. There is no 
shun cut by which the architect and his public can 
comnintiit*te. Unless everything thnt is in the concep¬ 
tion is made apparent beyond all question in the archi¬ 
tectural work, the synthetic vision derived from it by 
those who see it is so much the poorer. Everything in 
the iileu must be exploited to its full capacity in the 
work or 1 he idea itself wt IJ be i mpaired i n transmission. 

For tSiis reason, to take le convincing example, Car- 
nier in his Paris Opera House expresses devaiiDually 
and with unmistakable emphasis the several elements 
of the plan—the foyer, the auditorium and the stage. 
These were, no doubt, sufficiently articulated in his 
original conception. But he underlines ns it were the 
whole character of the building by his modelling of its 
parts and by the details with which he enriches it. 
Every’ relevant association that could reinforce the 
main idea is pressed into service. The ornament lus 
more than the general qualities of richness and bravura 
appropriate to the theme. In the motives used there is 
si wealth of pertinent symbolism* Every decorative 
adjunci inspired by ard triidlrioualh ^oriaied with the 
Operatic theatre finds its place in that vast and brilliant 
work, intensifying its elicet and with superb insistence 
proclaiming it to he what it is the greatest expression 
of its subject i n Europe. From that very elaborate pre¬ 
sentation of ihc idea of an opera houHc^ a present idem 
explicit to the smallest detail, converge the rays which, 
focussi ng in our own mi nils, reproduce there the 
origin id vision, 

I have taken fiarnier's masterpiece as my instance, 
not because the 1 m«irtc$ exploited by it are commonly 
in such profusion at the disposal of the architect, but 
because the building demonstrates that the more fully 
the whole intention and meaning of a work of architec¬ 


ture is made dear ihe more decisive will be its effect. 
All architectural subjects have not so rich a content. 
The material of many programmes is often of a simpler 
kind. It is possible to exhibit the main purpose and 
character of such subjects by lit tie mare than the 
straightforward handling of primary masses, of sur¬ 
faces and voids. That is always in the last analysis the 
essential thing ; character must first of all be expressed 
through composition. Significant Ornament, however 
li berally employed, will not of itself be sufficient 10 com¬ 
pensate for a fundamental obscurity in design. It 
becomes, i ndeed, an irritation and an offence when it is 
relied on overmuch. But as an auxiliary means judi¬ 
ciously used to accentuate that w hich is already soundly 
formed it is invaluable: 


XVI 

Fart of the impression* which people receive from 
contemplating buildings may, albeit ver> indirectly, be 
related to their physical experience. In consequence, a 
theory has been developed that would give an anthropo¬ 
id orphic basis to our appreciation of architecture and 
that would see therein the whole explanation of the 
nature and appeal of architecture* Mr* Geoffrey Scott, 
in the constructive portion of his brilliantly destructive 
work, Th Architecture 0/ Humanism * applies Mpps’s 
Rmmaestiutikf to aichitectiiral design, and w ould have 
believe that the aim of the architect is to express in 
external form physical sensations, such as repose and 
movement , that we have round satisfactory in our ow n 
bodies,! Certain functions of our bodies'arc to be re¬ 
garded as the substance of anrhiiecturaj design, as the 
things that have to be translated into stone and brick! 
concrete and ted. It b physical memory, Mr Scott 
inerts, that supplies the material upon which [he 
artist ! * creative ability works, and it is to the responses 
of physical memory in other people that he appeals 
through his designs. But granted that we do* however 
little 01 unconsciously. IP transcribe ourselves into terms 
of architecture/ F there is in this doctrine a confusion 
between the end of architecture and its means. No 
architect when faced with the problem of designing ,1 
jWMy* a club, a bank nr any other subject proceeds to 
imagine physical state-? appropriate to the occasion and 
to take them ns his theme. The practical and spiritual 
elements of the programme form the image that he has 
to express and that image is a mental one, in the com¬ 
plex structure of which there is little that has to do with 
physical memory, Nevertheless the idea of empathy 
i n architecture is not wholly fallacious^ Architectural 

* C^Eistablr and CX. London, 1914* 
t Rnnmatuhtiik (Leipzig, 

; The ArMtoctur* ../ Humtmtm* by Geoffrey Scott, p. 3J lm 
S Th* Beautiful : An Itiirodnenon tv Ptythotogicai A e ah Aim 
hy Vcmon t^c (Cambridge Ihuvemity PTr**, 1913), p P . 61-6^ 
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works do, little though we may sometimes realise it, 
react favourably or unfavourably upon us in a physio¬ 
logical way. What the architect really does is to observe 
the limitations that are set on our enjoyment of archi¬ 
tecture by this fact and actually to make use of it tn I be 
advantage of his work. Of how Ibis may be done I have 
already given an illustration of a negative kind in con¬ 
nection with the principle of apparent stability. The 
appearance of topheaviness an a building, even when 
we know that it is structurally sound, is partly insup¬ 
portable because we have ourselves found the physical 
sensation of bearing an excessive weight unpleasant. 
Hut there la more in architecture than the avoidance of 
these violations of our physical sense of fitness, and 
more titan the positive and active satisfaction of that 
seme. Our whole mind, our intellect and i mags nation 
originate the substance of archilecture, and they, not 
just our physical memories, are tlur final judges of it. 

XVII 

At the beginning of this essay I set myself the task 
of formulating a theory which would ultimately en¬ 
deavour to show what architecture was, what was its 
function anil what were its mentis \ and I have now 
traced the appointed course of my argument to its 
conclusion. I n the view I have put forward architecture 
is the art of expressing in material form, and so com¬ 
municating, conceptions ct ideas that arc not expres¬ 
sible in any other medium or manner. Much of the 
substance of the ideas is drawn from a reservoir that is 
tapped by painting and sculpture and even by litera¬ 
ture : but it is the way in which that substance is seen 
in the architectonic virion and the convention through 
which the vision is expressed that make architecture a 
separate and distinct art. Four things will determine for 
(he architect whether any given intuition which he 
thinks himself to possess is a proper one to be exter¬ 


nalised. First, he must be assured that it really is a 
complete idea, not merely the hint of a conception, but 
a conception existing in his mind as an absolute unity* 
Secondly, he must satisfy himself thai the content of 
his image comprises, in right relationship, the elements 
that are necessary and appropriate tn his programme* 
Thirdly t the total character of the subject-matter of his 
idea must be sufficiently rich in interest to justify its 
being stated tn a work of architecture. Fourthly, his 
conception must be one that can be expressed within 
the limitations that condition his particular ait. It *k 
here that a knowledge of technical principles is of 
most value, For such knowledge solves the question of 
what is possible and what impossible in design. If the 
architect will sedulously ficcupy himself in seeing that 
hk work in any specific instance faithfully and fully 
re-presents his conception, truth and beauty may safely 
be left to look after themselves. The purpose of (he 
arehitecE is to make his audience see what he has seen. 
To this end he musr at all costs be explicit ; for those 
who would appreciate his vision can only capture it 
when it is wholly released. 

In so restricted a compass I cannot pretend to have 
done more than indicate in the barest outline the sub¬ 
stance of my thesis- But that thesis does not present 
itself as an elaborated philosophy of architecture : iris 
simply an introduction. Its ai m has been to offer .1 fresh 
path of approach to the subject and to suggest a new: 
treatment of it. Architecture affords and will continue 
to afford inexhaustible data for the development of 
theories ; and l do not imagine that the doctrine here 
propounded is without lacunae or does not contain de¬ 
fective deduct ions which will be revealed under subse¬ 
quent criticism, t can only claim for it That it attempts 
to relate architectural i beery to a general theory of art i n 
the current of modern thought, and in so doing to 
advance the analysis of architecture one step further 
than it has yet been taken. 
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Reviews 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ADELPHI 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, By Austin 
Brer,} ton. \ T. fisher L’mwiw.] i os, fxi.net, Or taro, 
294 Pagn vith index ; 27 illustrations, of which one is 
a site phn. 

1 hi & interesting book Ires been re-issued at an appro- 
priate time. The moat callous destroyer of old build¬ 
ings must be struck, it he can be induced to read this 
botiR, by the extraordinary interest of the Adclphi. It 
is like an epitome of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The first and second editions of the hook arc 
dated 1907 and 1908, and the only regret abuut the 
present re-issue is that it has, obvious!v for economy’s 
sake, been reprinted as it stood at those dates. The 
late Mr. Henry Wheat lev’s valuable pamphlet on the 
Adeipfti and its Site is naturally the basis of ali accounts 
of the Adclphi. He explored the newspapers of the 
day when it was built and collected a mass of infor¬ 
mation a* to tire actual circumstances of the undertaking. 
As regards the Adams themselves, however, much more 
is now known, and pages 91 gg of the book could be 
revised, if not rewritten. They contain, for instance, 
such an ancient blunder as that of the editor of the 
fine Arts Journal, who published James Adam’s Travel 
Diary under Robert's name, and so confused all the 
dates and facts of Robert Adam’s travels in Italy and 
Dalmatia. Moreover, the opinions quoted on Adam’s 
architectural work sound very out m date to-day. 
The account dial follows of the Royal Society of Arts 

is also now out of date. The if re of the Great . .. 

rashly given as 44 by 60 by 48, is mistaken ; it is 
4’ h r Jb by 30 high, measured to the Mur of the coved 
ceiling. Points of this character, however, would 
hardly need to lie noticed, except in a review in .t 
technical journal- The illustrations of the book are 
mainly from Mahon's tine aquatints of the Adclphi 
given in his well-known book, while others arc de¬ 
scribed as belonging to the Gardner Collection , 
Hollar s views, etc. 

There is an interesting account of Northumberland 
House, 90 unnecessarily destroyed in 1874. The 
reproduction of .1 water-colour drawi ng by H. Maund 
oi the magnificent Adam drawing-room is particu¬ 
larly valuable as a key to the original drawings in the 
Sir John Soane Collection, 

The account given of the Exchange of i{reS, which 
occupied the Strand frontage, is particularly inter¬ 
esting. There dots not appear to l Hr aaiisfaetorv 
evidence that Coutts Barit, which followed, was the 
xxi 1 rt of the Adams, although i; has always seemed, 
from personal connections, thru it would have been so. 
We do know that the Adams wanted the Strand front¬ 
age, but could not get it. 


1 here is a tantalising quotation from a rare pamphlet 
by the Adams describing the Adeiphi at the time of the 
Lottery. It should liavc been given in full in the 
Appendix, as there does not seem 10 be a copy in any 
public library. ' 

It is a most unfortunate thing that, surely in “ pure 
ignorance, as Dr. Johnson puts it, the authorities 
should have suppressed James and William Streets. 
Surely it might have occurred to some one that James 
Adam Street and William Adam Street would have 
removed any fear of mistaken identity. London street 
names are far too historical and valuable to Ere sub¬ 
merged in a passion for uniformity, [n view of our 
debt to William Adam in the matter of the preservation 
of the Adam drawings it is particularly hard that his 
&h;ire in the Adelplu should have been suppressed in 
tins way. James, of course, was second only- m 
Robert throughout the enterprise, and deserved his 
recognition. 

It is to be hoped that the publishers will be encour¬ 
aged further to enlarge this very readable and imer- 
e*tutg account of one of the most interesting patches of 
the late eighteenth century London that tire destruc¬ 
tiveness of the last hundred years has left us. 

It is difficult to understand how the destruction of 
the Adclphi can be contemplated. The houses are 
always full and in demand, and if the freeholders of 
Mansfield Street can preserve the Adam houses left to 
us. surely the same can be done in the case of the 
Adeiphi, which is fur richer in personal associations 
with the great men of the last hair of die eighteenth 
century, as this book so well shows. 

A. T. Bolton [/’.]. 

.ARCHITECTURAL DRAWLVG. By Wooster Hard 

I teld, tetlh an introduction hv Thomas K French 

[McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., .Yew York and 

Lamm,] £i u. 

The sufficiently formidable qualifications of an 
American architectural " draftsman " are in rids work 
stated 05 follows :— 

t. He must be thoroughly familiar with the prin¬ 
ciple of Orthographic Projection, including Reflected 
Views and intersections. 

j. He must know the architectural symbols and the 
methods of representing all forms of construction, 

3. He must be acquainted with the History' of 

Architecture, and liavc a thorough working knowledge 
of the Architectural Orders. s 

4. He must know the principles of pure and applied 

design. 1 * 

J. He must know materials, their strengths, limita¬ 
tions and characteristics. 

b. He roust be familiar with lettering. 

7. He should have a working knowledge of Per¬ 
spective, Shades and -Shadows, and Rendering. 
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Then, " with added experience and opportunity he 
may become an architect/’ ; 

The purpose of the book, then, is to give such guid¬ 
ance to the student working alone, or with an in¬ 
structor, as will enable him to become an architectural 
draughtsman. Whether he goes further and becomes 
an architect depends apparently upon himself. 

There is here something of everything, and. naturally 
enough in a book of only 160 pages, not a great deal of 
anything. But, of vis kind, the book is very well done 
and should be interesting to English students. 

Of fine drawing, that something more than the mere 
transcription of facts to scale, it has little to say. 

There are manv points of American practice to be 
noted in the detailed constructional ptates, as, for 
instance, the use of a " flashing block ’' of tile or brick 
with a prepared groove for the tucking-in of asphalt 
01 T icptl 

It is interesting, too. to sec that the architectural 
Student in Ohio makes kitchen designing a sport with 
a score card and a par score of too, which 11 is his 

ambition to achieve. . - . ._. 

The marker searches for dropped points and marks 
them on the card. If any two of the stove, tahlc, sink, 
ur pantry arc farther apart than iz feet ha f a punt is 
*'cut ” for each foot over twelve; should there oe 
ihan four doors in the kitchen a point is lost for 


each door ; even if the thermometer is left out a pom 
goes • and at the finish, when the pbycr is perhaps all 
Liare, having regard to his architectural handicap, 
his opponent may discover that he ha* no hut water in 
I he kitchen, and cut zo points from Jus total with one 

'l^lvmild appear that there w no need whatever fur 
die American architectural student to have time off 
for golf. W- H. AHOTLk [f*J* 

BUILDING MATERIALS. By A. P UuHe, M.A„ 

I).Sc. [Olirtrr and ftoyti ] 19Z2- 

This book is intcTulcd to be an introduction to the 
studv of building material* .and the author,as a scientist, 
treatsthe subject in a scientific manner, at ih c same nmc 
confining himself to the elementary aspem of * very 
large field. In its 1*0 page* will I* found useful des¬ 
cription^ of the materials commonly required }" con¬ 
struction and some account of their chemical and physi¬ 
cal properties. A short geological induction upon 
building stones is followed by an account of their 
weathering properties. Limes cement and concrete ..re 
allotted two chapters, followed by two on brick* and 
tiles The metals arc dismissed m ten pages, anil a ^hoi 
account of timber brings ns to the haul chapter on 
paints and other covering mate nils. In so WW“ 
volume any adequate discussion of recent derekipitvent* 
and research is naturally difficult: nevertheless the 
author has endeavoured to include references to the 
directions in which investigations ate tending. 


The student looking for a small and readily mastered 
book on materials will find in this volume much of what 
he requires, while if her has been adequately trained in 
natural science at school ho will see in these pages huu 
the principles of science may be applied to practical 
problems. AwK MUHflif [^*1* 

The Library 

%‘OTEfi BY MrMHEBS OF THE LmmATCHE QOMMTTTW OS 
Recestt Ac^tjisitions. 

[T/lSf iVtffrt are published tttfctitptQwfc* a further and 
nbtre ilcluihd fdf/fifM.] 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ARCHlTECTLRE : A SHORT 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT % 
Georse* GfanmFt. lnm*3*Ued from the French by George 
F. Waters. 1911. 1?^ iParis : A, Vincent,] 

This i* an English edition of a book already appred.^ 

atetl jn ihk country. It IS flvnwHtlJf bufifld tin the fourth edition 
of w. J. AndcrtW"* hook cm ih* same subject, which it idmir- 
Bbly supplements. An English edition would probably norlftkv* 
been produced hut for the increasing difficulty art obtaining 
Andean. The illuitmiions ore excellent. blit the ICH ificvit- 
flbly ihrouch irnnilition by one who is not an architect. 

Ar S r 

DOCUMENTS DE STYLE EMPIRE- Lc t*ummdrc* 
By E, Hes-tiinff. Fo., Paris. £>23. 

DOCUMENTS DE STYLE EMPIRE- Orfrverie ei 
Htirkgerie, By E. Healing. Fp. # Puns, £t 4s, [A. 
Gurnet, 1+3, Faubourg St. Martin^ Pans,] 

In these two volume* Mr. R. Haslutg has brought together 
JL really splendid «nd went useful collection of illustrations of 
Empire detign os applied on theuru- hand to Unmi* candelabra 
and candlestick*. and cm the other to docks and silversmuh's 
work severally. Al no period was omnnentjtl dt-sifin more 
under ihe dominance of Architrciurid ideas, and these examples 
will therefore be found useful by architect* in mmy branch^ of 
their work. Other than architectural motivei are nho repfe- 
-.ented ai\d tbcM bv no means the least iuhksM, 

W. li W- 

AUFNAHMEN MJTTELALTERLiCHER WAND- UND 
DECKENMALEREIFN IN DEUTSCHLAND, unter 

miiuirkung von II- Kolb und Q. VorfiM!nder r Jleran^He- 
Hcbeh von Richnrd IJomjiann. X Y&h, fu, B=rhri. £+41. 
I Berlin 1 Emit W-asmuth.l 

These ttvo volumes are an intcreiEmg collection of large- 
-teale Itudn^. primed in colour* of media-val decorative work 
They comain many valuable lions of the priniripEe^. fia 

well ts method^ of drsitgn observable in Goth lc c ra ftsm^nsh I p. 
The treacmcm of the ttruciuml mflflbttt of 3 building ii 
shown in many ways, as w'dJ as the filling of nKtrieted apace^ 
and covSfpnj? of large ureas k with tcheniw of meaning vojour, 

II.G.U; 

ENGLISH HOMES Period III.—Yob I L me Tudor and 
Early Sultry. 15^-164^- By tt* Amy TSfraih^ k M.A.. 
F.S.A. Fo. Loud,, iqiz. £>3*. iGtiUniry Uftt ^lavistnek 
Sire*!, CoVent Garden ] 

This volume continue* the fine scries illuslrating the state!v 
homes of England, rtf which there appwft to be an mcAhiLust- 
ible supply. The prodiictEon is wurthy of ihe high siandard 
now expected from The numerous examples 

include BoImmfw Castle, Chequers Court, Kildwick Halt 
Kirby 1 lull■ Montarute House, Flat Mawt, Qucnby HaH P 
Shipion Hall and WolEamn Hall, M, S. B. 
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Correspondence 

CHARTER p COUNCIL, Ok ELECTION; WHICH? 
Tv the Editor, Journal R. 1 .B.A P1 — 

Sin,—It h plcasam 10 see Mr, H. C. Cor letted letter 
in support tff ihc safeguarding aspects of the Institute's 
Charter, and to hear from him that members can, if 
they will, defend their rights in spite of election sue- 
sessef h in a corporate body which is not a political 
1 machine/ M He quite suitably points out that a resolu¬ 
tion of the Institute is an important thing, and instances 
that of March 1920, on the registration question, aa an 
example. This decision wag certainly important in 
that ir led up to the acceptance or confirmation in 1931, 
by the then Institute Council, of a resolution passed by 
the so-called Unification Committee purposing to 
admit nil architects of the United Kingdom into the 
Institute, It is clear that the principle involved in this 
resolution was of the most vital concern to Institute 
member^ while the approval of ihe Institute Council 
alone, on such a question, would he, as Mr. Coriette 
says, in no way binding upon them. I am unaware iff 
the general body of the Institute having ever had this 
proposal placed before them for decision, but no doubt 
Mr. Cor let te—who has been intimately associated with 
the whole matter—can tell us if it is so, or, if otherwise, 
what steps be may have taken unsuccessfully to secure 
adoption of a procedure he so rightly considers essen¬ 
tial. For unless such approval was first obtained, the 
proceedings of the Unification Committee were mere 
waste of ti me. But there is another aspect of this quest ion 
which is also of some impoi t£DCc. Arc we for ever to go 
on pretending that even the Institute L&unuumOug upon 
either the principle or the expediency of a registration 
policy ? It has never been shmvn to be gn T and wc 
know perfectly well that it is not. In such circum¬ 
stances one would flunk that mere prudence would 
suggest that the aims of those who desire a register are 
not so likely to be eventually secured if they proceed on 
Sines which must inevitably alienate those who hold 
other views, and who might, in different circumstance*, 
be prepared cither actively or passively to assjgt them. 
And Mr, Corlettc, and others who think with him, no 
doubt appreciate that resolutions may he framed th.it are 
inadmissible under our Charter, and of very doubtful re¬ 
lation to the purpose for which thcln*titute was founded. 

In conclusion, may I point out that, tn the opinion of 
many, the recently discussed draft Bill of the present 
Council had a distinct merit in following the medical 
precedent of non-interference with the existing pro¬ 
fessional bodies* If we really seek some approach to 
unanimity in this matter, that method of procedure has 
advantages above any other. In support of this view, 
a recent writer* may lie quoted who puts the matter 
admirably when he says thai " We arc architect* first 

* ** Observer," in the ArcMucu 'Jfmtrmat^ r 1 4 February 1 v-j - 


and members of architectural bodies afterwards, and if 
we can gei away from the idea that bargaining for terms 
of registration and membership between professional 
bodies is a necessary precedent, we shall have gone a 
long way to securing that unity of thought and action 
which is an essentia! preliminary to the achievement of 
statutory registration/" 

1 suggest that, if we are desirous of a real, os opposed 
to a false, unity on this involved and contention* 
question* procedure upon such lints might he best 
calculated to secure if.—Faithfully yours, 

Fhedk. R. Hroaxs [i\], 

REGISTRATION AND THE YORK AND EAST 
YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LJI.A. t — 

Hear Sm,— Will you allow me to make a correction 
in the repnrt of my remarks upon the Registration Bill 
at I he meeting of 29 January : I did not say that the 
whole of the York and East Yorkshire Society had 
placed itself in my hands as regard* its vote, but that 
the Hull section of my Society had done so. I felt it tny 
duty, as representing this Allied Society, to voice it* 
views and to vote according to m decision, hut now chat 
the mailer is oyer 1 may add that my own personal 
feeling was in favour iff some form of unification prior 
to an attempt at registration, always provided that the 
Council was prepared to come out into the open and to 
say exactly what unification meant. This course would 
have been bcai adopted by allowing the Unification and 
Registration Committee w have completed and pre¬ 
sented its report. Having regard to the date at which 
the Institute committed itself to a registration policy, 
progress cannot be regarded as very" creditable, and it 
seems worth while considering whether we should not 
be content to make a start with some form of voluntary 
registration which, when well coitsolidated, might lead 
to statutory' registration, Yours faithfully, 

Alan E. Mlmiy [/".], 

Preside fit, Ywk otui Post Yorks Allied Society. 

MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

To the Editor, JOURNAL R l.JLA.,— 

Sir,— Referring to statements which have obtained 
currency with regard to the mixed membership of 
Allied Societies* may I draw your attention to the fact 
that in the case of my Society 83 1 per cent, of its 
members are either Fellow*, Associates or licentiate* 
of the R.I.B.A., every member of the council being 1 
Fellow or Associate* The balance of per cent* is 
composed not of craftsmen or quantity surveyors! but 
of architects and architects* assistants* who arc either 
members of other societies* men preparing for entrance 
to the K.J.B.Ar by the front door, or older men who are 
not a! all likely to lake advantage of any back entrance, 
a* was suggested In Mr. Perks at the meeting on 
29 January.—Youis faithfully, W. J. Stknker [j*L] t 

Hon, Secretary, Bristol Society vf Architects. 
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LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES: 

A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor , Journal R.1.0.A,, — 

Deak Mr,— I regret that in my paper on “ Tlifi 
Lighting of Picture Galleries afltl Museums " I was led 
by a published statement to say that the Mappin Art 
Gallery was copied from (he Ryks Museum at Amster¬ 
dam, This, I find, is not so,'for although both gal¬ 
leries, as can be seen by the illustrations, have been 
constructed on the same principles, they were created 
i ndepc (ideally,—Yours fai thfully. 

S, Hurst Sracer [/’.]. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
IN AM ERIC,A. 

’[’he Exhibition of Contemporary British Architec¬ 
ture, which was sent over to New York on the invita¬ 
tion of the Architectural League nf that city, was 
opened on 2ft January, A court was constructed in 
\vhat is known as the Vanderbilt Gallery »f the Fine 
Art* Building and given up entirely to the English 
work. The Press comments upon the Exhibition have 
been very appreciative. 

In connection with the Exhibition the League have 
printed an illustrated catalogue containing the Intro¬ 
duction which was written by Mr. Waterhouse for 
the exhibition at the Institute, and which was 
also reprinted in the Journal. The subjects Chosen 
for illustration are from the exhibits of the President 
(Mr. Paul Waterhouse). Sir John Burnet (British 
Museum Extension), Herbert Baker, A.ft A, (1 njort 
Buildings, Pretoria), Mr. Ralph Knott (London 
County Hall), Mr. F. -M. Simpson (addition* to Uni- 
vereitv College), and various domcslic buildings hy Mr 
Edwin Lutyens, Mr M. It. Ibillie Scott, Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, Mr. Clough WiHbuni-EMil, and the Church of 
Christian Science, Curzon Street, by Messrs. If, V. 
Liinchestrf and Rickards, 


MR. HERBERT BAKER, A.K.A. 

Mr. Herbert fi.iker, the recently elected Associate of 
the Roval Academy, was awarded the Ashpitel Prize in 
rggq (a prise awarded to the student of the Institute who 
distinguishes himself most highly ii any ”ue of 'fie 
Final Examinations during live year) : he was elected an 
Associate in 1890, and a Fellow in iqoo. 

Abtriorvinghb articles with Mr. Arthur li.ik.irr, Mr. 
Baker acted ^ wi tobtarii *it Ernest George and 
Beta, and aluo 411 ended the Koval Academy schools 
He went to South Africa in iKcjSk where he built 
Grunte Scliliur and other buildings for the btc ±Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. After the Smith African War he com¬ 
mence cl practice in the Transvaal b and carried cut 
work generally in all part* of South Africa. He built 
private houses for Sir Lionet PMllipa* Bart.* Sir George 
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Farrar* Bart,, Sir A. Bailey, and many others. He was 
the architect for the new Admimstrahvc Capital Build- 
jugs for the South African Government at Pretoria, the 
Kimberley Siege Memorial, and the Rhodes Memorial 
on Table Mountain* He was also the architect of three 
cathedrals—at Capetown, at Pretoria, and at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Baker *s work in collaboration with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens in the building of the new capita] of Delhi is 
well known* ll?s appointment as the architect for the 
rebuilding of the Bank of England vu announced 
recently. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND POST¬ 
WAR HOUSING. 

Mr. G, Tupham Forrest [FA gave one of the Chadwick 
Public Lectures, in the gaMery of the Institute, on Thurs¬ 
day, H February 1913. 

In the course of his lecture* Mr. Tophum Forrest out¬ 
lined the housing programme of the London County 
Council, as formulated in June, 1917* Ihe Council 
derided to provide within a period of five years front Jiml- 
:iry 1910 not fewer than 29.000 new dwellings > exclusive of 
those: 10 be erected upon the cleared sites of insanitary 
ureas. Thu estimated total capital expenditure involved in 
the Acquisition and lay i mi out of estates and the erection of 
the cottages was approximately £04,000,000. About 2,000 
of the new huusev were to be provided on the partially 
developed estates ut Old Oak, Norhury, and White Hart 
Lane, and the remainder i n new estates at Bothampron^ 
Beilinghum and Ikcontree* 

Great difficulties, particularly in the early Stages of rhr 
work P were experienced awing to the shortage of materials 
and labour, and ri&u to the hek of transport. As regards 
mate rial iT, it wsia eitinicited that during the five years the 
hii^e total of 7M,ooo,oco bricks nnd ^,00,000 inns »>l 
f L - 11 j l! a it T for example, would be required. Or; tn take alt 
classes of mole rials, it was estimated th.it the full pro¬ 
gramme would m-t epilate the pto virion Lit 1.000,000 ton* 
per annum—that is, over 4,000 tons [Kir day. 1r was found 
that such Urj;c quanthie* of materials could not all be 
obtained from the usunl sources, und consequently steps 
had to to: taken io purchase materials not only in England, 
but abroad. In the few case* where it was impossible to 
obtain the some ck*s uF mat* r nils from different sources, 
great care had tn hr exercised to buy in the cheapest 
market : the houses wen? costing an enormous amount of 
money as compared with pre-war days* and it was essential 
Up make every endeavour to reduce the cost to a minimum. 
With regard to the shortage of labour r it was found almost 
impossible m obtain the assistance of skilled mechanics* 
.ktid a-t one mult of this the Government paired a sprout 
At 1 of IWli&rnt-m forbidding building work l>i' less import* 
ance than houring. unlc - specially permitted by ihe IiK-nl 

authority. It w-j\ m < diflicult to gel brii klayerm that .p< lia! 
forms of concrete conAimcrinn had to be employed w her¬ 
ever thy nectary materials could Ik found on the site. A 
third difficulty was in regard to transport, and 10 meet the 
special needs nf the Becoutrec area a jetty had to be con¬ 
strue tad on the river and con netted up with the vftfltff hy 
meonftftfanew railway T AH this made it clear that the only 
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passible hope of comply png the programme within the 
specified time lay in the employment of one master con¬ 
tractor on each of the large estates. In the smaller estates 
which the Council owned and were already developing it 
wa s evident that one cent rolls h r influence was necessary 
for the carrying out of the work. 

The first of the new poat-vrir house* w;ii finished on 
7 February 1720 , hut since that date nearly cottages 

and tenements fin block dwellings), nr an average of more 
than seven pet working day, have been completed. In 
this way nciv ai^commodation has been provided for 
52,009 persons, which is men.- than the toia] provision 
made by the Council in the fifteen year* preceding the way. 
The number of cottages erected in the three years is 
nearly twice the number provided liy the Council during 
the whole of it* operations in the previous twenty-Wcn 
years. With the completion of the work actually in pro¬ 
gress* accommodation will provided in all lor about 
fth,ouo persons. If the Ministry of Ifeiihh should decide 
that the Council h id cany out the whole of the original 
programme, Mr T Forrest tees no outstanding difficulty in 
completing it w ithin a very short period. 

Allied Societies 

The NojmtniN AjtcittTEetURAL Association. 

The Annual Dinner of the Northern Architectural 
Association, which wbs hdd at Newcastlc-upon- I yne s on 
the 7 th February, was attended by i targe gathering of 
member* and guests. 

Mr* T. R, Mflbttftt (President of the Northern Attdl- 
i km) presided, and was supported by the President of the 
Institute I Mr. Paul Waterhouse), Mr. Jan Mac A lister 
(Secretary of the Institute), Mr, Jf. M, Clnrk (president of 
the Surveyors* Institution), Mr - Stephen Eastern O.R.h., 
Mr, R. F* Hindmiinh (president of the Institution of 
Civil Enginwra* New™tin), Professor R. G. Hatton, 
Mr. W P J, Steele (City Enganccr), Mr. W.T Jones, F.S.A. 
fviev-p resident of the Northern Architectural Ateddsrion), 
Mr. W. Ei Srairmund (president of the Northern Counties 
Federation, Building Trade Employers}* Mr. J . P, Allen 
(prrcidtfht of the Northern Quantity Surveyors' Aasoda- 
lion). Colonel J. J Gfflespie, Mr, A,E. KiJ3i< k f Super¬ 
intendent Valuer of the Northern District)* Mr, Henry 
Rdl (president of the Sunderland Building Trade Em¬ 
ployers* Aviation), Mr, II. Bums Dick (past mo¬ 
dern of the Northern Architectural A^sodimon), Mr. 
William Hall (p resident of the Newcastle and Tvtw 
D istrict Building Trade Employers* A^sridarien), Mr. 
W, H. Hope (secretary of the Northern Counties Federa¬ 
tion Building Trade Employer * 1 Awociauemh ^ r - A - 
MilburPi Mr. C. E. Baldwin, Mr. W. McCulloch, Mr. 
G, H, Gray (nfisfattmt bun, secret ary of the Northern 
Architectural A*s«Ution), and Alderman A. B, Hummer 
(senior past president). 

Mr. J. M. Chirk (President of The Surveyors' Imfiru- 
iion). in proponing the lo&u of iht bl Royal Institute nf 
British Architect* snd Allied Societies, said that there 
were few town* which had finer archil ecuimt features than 
Newcastle, t batik* to the local architects. The future of 
every town, he said t depended a great deal Upon its archi¬ 


tecture, and. referring to the important part which it had 
played in Newcastle, he &aid ihui if it had not been, for 
the genius of Mr* Dobson* they would probably not have 
had such fme streets nr such a ft tie city. His ambition had 
been worthily upheld by the architects who had followed 
him. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse„ in replying to the toast, described 
architecture as civilisation with a capital C* and said that 
when they spoke of It they were really speaking of the 
course of human progress. " Just oa a healthy mind grows 
in a healthy body,*' he id, Jl so I believe that the happy 
citizen grow* in the beautiful city, ami it is our pleasant 
business to provide the beauty which the dries warn.'" 

Alderman Plummer and Mr. Ian MaeAIisrer also 
responded. 

Proposing the toast of # * The Building Industry'," Mr. 
Rums Dick a*<d there had ne ver been a greater building 
era than the present, and sonic cities were so progressive 
that they even had a decent Town Halt I The speaker 
caused amusement hy saying; that, if all the bricks used in 
the housing scticines in Britain were put one upon another 
they would reach to the planet Neptune — and then leave 
enough to build a new Town Hid I I 

Mr Stephen Fasten, responding, aaid he might he 
expected to say something of the crisis ihftt may ori^r in 
the building industry in the immcdsaic future. lie asked 
them to rcali-ne that those on [he employers* Hide w ho were 
dealing with the subject fully recognised their responsi¬ 
bility U is as much in ihe intervals of the operatives as 
the employers/' added Mr. Fasten* 41 that we should have 
a proportionate reduction in wages of zo per cent. If we 
keep our wage* up we .lire penalising the workers, who 
cannot pay the prices asked for house*, t trtisT, however, 
that wc will be able to avoid jj conflict/* 

BIRMINGHAM AfECillmCTUHAl, AsSOClAXIOM 
Annual Dismfji. 

The Annual Dinner held m tJie Midland Hotel on 
z February nj^i, when fctxly members and friends were 
present. Mr Paul WitfirhoiJat^ P.R.U 1 A., was the guest 
of the evening, and amongst the other guilts were the 
I*ord Mayor *if Birmingham (Alderman David Davis)* ihe 
Principal of the Unfreffeity, the Chairman of the Public 
Wofb Committee, the City Engineer, and the Presidents 
nf six of the Allied Societies, 

The chair Wit% taken hy Mr. Rupert Savage [F.] B who, 
in proposing the toaftt of ihc R.I.fl.A., alluded to the great 
amount of time and the very hard work which Mr. Water- 
house put in as President, more partictilafly in hi* efforts 
to keep in touch with the Allied Societies. 

Mr, Waterhouse, in reply, referred to the question of 
ttt’iiirjlion, and said that with regard to unification they 
all thought thur it wm a good thing in itself, and one worth 
having, even if nothing further wjs achieved* because it 
was only a teaDiOTiable condition precedent to re gist ration, 
which they were all after. If there was a party in the 
Institute ihat thought that mere production of a draft Bill 
v, in itself un achtevement. he thought that party was 
mistaken. The Institute, he added, wiw iiuirching forward. 
!e was a big concern—too big T in fact, to be destroyed by 
a"family quarrel It had accomplished excellent work, cm 
behalf of the prefer ion. and if was a pleasure to see men 
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wbtt lived outside London taking nuth 4 prominent parr 
in its activities. 

Die toast to the City of Rtmiinghflin was proposed by 
Ml H- T r BuckJnnd [R]- He referred to certain urtides 
nn the Architecture of l^ndon Streets which Mr, G. 
Ik-murd Shaw bad contributed to a certain journal, and 
essayed an attempt to imaftirre what w ould be the same 
Kcntleman'B comment* on Birmingham. 

'Hie Lord Mayor, in replying to the 10^1 h remarked 
that, happily, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw was not a citir.cn of 
BErminpjhiim. and that the city was alive and. progressing 
At the Mitie litne. he Wraa inclined to ask if there was 
sufficient fellowship between the citizens as a whole and 
their governing authorities, Would il nor be better if the 
Ctteens recognised that there wni 4 partnership bcltvecn 
the Council of the city and themselves ? He satd that 
members of the Association were in a position to make 
suggestions which might benefit the city as a whole. There 
was one subject upon which they' could help, namely, 
hnuKing, r rhey were all in agreement m to ihc terrible 
condition which prevailed in Birmingham at the present 
time. The State-aided scheme had come to an end. It had 
been, in his opinion, a distinct failure. The scheme had 
not provided the number of houses required, and they 
were now told It w» impossible tu provide houses for die 
working classes for which an economic rent could be 
obtained- It had been suggested to him that ns the working 
classes were unable to pay what would be an economic rent 
as Well as The lures, it would 1 m? possible to erect house* at 
a rental within their mean* provided they were not 
required to pay rates. lie believed that the suggestion 
would to a Targe extent provide a solution of the problem. 
If no house* were built, the Corpotaiinn could receive no 
rates,, bul if the houses w r ete built and nn rates Avert paid,, 
the Corporation would not be any the worse off. Might ir 
not be possible for them to forgo the rates for a period 
of five years, to accept half rotes for a further fivr. and 
then u\ levy full rates. Under these condition*, houses 
could he let at nn economic rent, und he thought it vcys a 
suggestion whiuh defend the closest consideration. 

Councillor B. T. Tallwit propose*! the tuast of "The 
Association / 1 to which Mr. J. A. Crouch responded. 

Mr. C. Grant Rohertson, M.A., C.Y.O., Principal of 
Birmi.ru;hitf 11 University, in responding To the Plant of 
" The Y tailors/* staid that the University which he repre¬ 
sented was a great one, but with one grave deficiency 
which they must endeavour to remedy, llirrc was at 
present practically no itcnputioB of the tine arts—a great 
Um tn the city and to the Utiivcrairy, and be looked for¬ 
ward to the rime when thin would be remedied with more 
than atie professorship. The Univenity n*hs noted for its 
great school of engineering, but such a school was incom¬ 
plete if it did noi include the study of architecture and the 
fine arts generally — a study which could only be neglected 
by either the ciiv or ihu University ai ^Jt peril to 
them selves, If Liverpool cuuld success fully establish 
its creat School of Architecture, it could he done by 
Birmingham, hm he would lay down one condition— 
namely, that it must he done with 1 he help of the Birming- 
ham Association and of thr Royal Institute, The l 'niter- 
sirv wo* a civic one r and should therefore promote and 
hMp them towards the right sense of citizenship and the 
studies which this involves. 


Sheffield* Sou™ Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects. 

At the Annual Dinner of this Society, the Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield, Alderman. W. C„ Fenton {F.j. a member of the 
Society, w i aig entertained by his fell pw- member*. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, who had alao Accepted an invmtion to the 
dinner, made a presentation on behalf of the Society to 
Air. J, ft. WigfiiH [AJ* in appreciation of his services as 
Secretary for many vents, lire Lord Mayor proposed the 
tawt of the Royal Institute, 

Mr. F, E. F + Edwards, the Sheffield City Architect, iti 
proposing 11 1 he Arts and Crafts of Architecture/ 1 said 
1 hey, as architects, frankly acknowledged the debt they 
owed to the skilled craftsmen who gave effect and being to 
the designs which would otherwise remain merely Ctttlcft 
in the air. Among the men engaged in the building 
industries und lire ranks of their skilled workmen were 
many whom they valued as fellow workers in the honest 
fulfilment of their aim-, and objects. With the spread of 
technical education, it was not too much to hope that the 
era of tire artist craftsman might be revived, und material 
conditions improved consistent with economic limitations. 


THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES 
AND MUSEUMS. 

R.I.D H A r Mottnci to Discuss Mr. Huhst Skauer^ 

Pai-kh on 5 Marph. 

In L'AreMffrture of eo November was published a 
translation by M, Leonard fof die Secretariat of the 
louvre!) of Mr. Hurst Beager + s paper which appeared in 
oUr J dvrs AL of 2^ November rpia, and a brief account of 
a1 demonstration which he gave ut the Louvre at the invita¬ 
tion of the Directorate to the direem** and architects 
mocmtxd W ith the French Government museums And art 
galleries h A number of eminent artisrs were also present. 

Following this demonstration, unhingements were made 
hv VL Leonard For improving the lighting of two side- 
lighted rtrtm at the Louvre to receive the pastels of 
Bi, Quentin dr !u Tour. The Parisian journals am 
emphatic in their praise of the system of lighting adopted, 
and state that the pastel* have revealed fresh beau tic* tn 
ihow who had previously setrn them in the iiblighted 
rooms. 

r [“he result of this work is io lie seen in L’HImtratimt 
of I) Dccemlier. These illustrations will be ahown by 
Mr, Stager ut the demonstration which he will give yt 
the Institute on 5 March. At this mating a number of 
1 intern tfidu will he shown together with the b™ 
col a ccnc ,,] of photograph Mr. Seq^r hiu* taken in the 
chief Eurppvan galleries. 


IH B.A STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 

Mem he re und Licentiates art informed that they 
need not sul'mif ;i photograph and elevation of a build- 
inj; which (hey wish to nominate for the RIBA 
Street Architecture Medal, except in cares where they 
w'sh to nominate a building erected to their own 
^8°* The Secretary R.LB.A. has arranged to 
triform architects of buildings for which nomination, 
hace been received, and will invite them to send photo¬ 
graphs and elevations for the Jurvs consideration 




WREN MEMORIAL VOLUME 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Intolnaticinal Congress on A^oiitictuiial Education 
The Council of xhe Royal Institute of British Architects, 
have decided to hold an International Congress on Arch i- 
lecLurpJ Education in London in the autumn of 1924. 

The Congress will consist of special meetings for the 
purpose of considering the history T position and prospects 
of architectural education with special reference to the 
following points :— 

ITic revision of the methods and sratem of obtaining 
profession :fcl qualifications. 

The source of study. The uac of travel. 

Prizes ml a^rdi oi honour, 

Preliminary studies, 

Delink'd subjects. Draughuimjnship. Study of history, 
Fraclical handwork. Pfdf&alDful journals Contact with works. 

Examinjmans. SuntLirds. Rchninn to practice. Paid 
iimiliMh 

Promotion of post-graduate studies Relation to preLimj rury 
and general education, 

llitse meetings will he held for formal and informal 
discussion, Arrangements will also h_* mtdc for i social 
intercourse : visits to schools, museums, places of interest; 
a Trctprion : on exhibition. 

The subject of the Congress, important at all times to 
architect** is more than ever important at the present day 
in view of the vital changes which are being introduced into 
British architectural education by (he schools, J t is hoped 
that a national and mtcm&rioml exchange of ideas will 
lead to valuable future development*. 

The Organising Committee of the Board ot Architect 
lure! Education will he glad to receive and consider 
fiugur^tions for the greater success of the Con4jress T which 
should be BL'nt to the Secretary of the Rourd of Architec¬ 
tural Education, 9, Conduit Street, W i 

WREN MEMORIAL VOLUME. 

The Wren Memorial Volume is now in liner press, and 
it is expected that subscribers will receive their copies 
early in March. The full list of contributors h as follows: 
1. EttimiEuctioti by Sir Asian Webb. KX',V.O r . President of 
the Rftfu Academy. 

а. Sir Christopher Wren From the peit*onal side- J. A 3 bed 

C-otch F F.RJJLA., R 5 .A 

3 . Sir Christopher Wren's Parish Churches. Arthur Keen, 

F-RJ.BA. 

4. The Design of St. Etaj] 1 * Cathedral, PreFejscir Bemford 

Fire. Hon. MA 1-in tab.. F, It LB A. 

3. Some Recent fnvwii^ti&hs at St. FauFs. Mervyn E. 
Mawmwy, F R I.If A., F.S.A. 

б . Sr. Pauls CathdniL Obiemtioia on Wrfii'n System of 

OuttF.iftflrii for the D^urne Piers. SofneiB CJ^rke, F-SA 
7 - The Crafts at St, Pkul'ix Laurence Turner, F.S.A,, 

Master, Art Workers' Guild, and W, Henry Ward* 
M.A., bH.tJ .V. FS + A 

5. Sir fhmtnphcT Wren’s Public Building*. Prafraor A. E. 

Rkhurihen, RR.LB.A 

9 - Sir Christopher Wren and hi* Plan for tendon, IVflfwsor 

K, D, Adshcad, MA, 

10. Foreign I min cnees on the Arc hi wen ire (if Sir Christopher 
Wren (Dutch)- Arthur Stratton. F.R.I.HA., F. 5 .A, 
tr. Foreign Influence* on the Architecture of Sir Christopher 
Wren (French ami Italian). W, Henn, Ward* [VIA., 
FJLI.BA.* F.S.A, 

12. Fcmbroke College Chnpch Cambridge, Dr. Ellis EL Minn, 
and Maurice E Webb, 0,8.0,, FMLLB.A iS*r Chri* 
ropher Wren * Fim Build mg. I 

J j; Sir Ch rutophe r Wren F * Repairs of the Divinity School anJ 
Duke I [umnhrev'^ Libnin.% Oxford. Edward Warren* 
F.RJ B.A., F.SA. 


14. Sir Christopher Wren the Astronomer. A* R- Hindi*, 

I -R-Sn Greihain Lecturer in Astronomy. 

15. Sir Christopher Wren's Contributfoits to biolojpca! Science, 

__ Sir William Baylm. FJLS, 

16. Sir Chrisiopher Wren, Merc ham Adventurer. Sir William 

Schooling, IvJLE. 

*7* The Dome and the Cross (Epilogue), Rev, A S. Alcvan* 
der r Canon and Treasurer, St. PauPs Cathedral r 

The book will coiirain a large number of illustration*, in¬ 
cluding many in colour, and reproductions of original letters 
and drpwmgj from the collections of the R, !.B. A. r All Souls' 
College Library, etc. 

The volume will be issued in three editions^ viz,. Sub- 
*eribcrV Edition, kiund in buckram, price 5 guinea* net; 
Edition de Luxe. Limited ttJ 250 copies* bound in vellum, 
numbered and rigned, price 3 guineas net ] und u Special 
Edition, limited to 50 copies, bound in leather, numbered and 
*jgn«l h price 35 puincra nei, The use of I he book wilt l>e 
III inches by $| inches. 

In tending subscribers should order copies from, or apply for 
gub&cripUun forma to. Mestrs, I ladder and Stoughton, the pub¬ 
lisher*! at St. Paul s House. Warwick Square. E.C.4, The 
volume h to he published under the of ihe Bi¬ 

centenary Grand Committee and the Royal Institute, and the 
profit* from its sale a re to be devoted to rise St, Paul 1 * Preserve* 
rion Fund. 


MR, HAYWOOD'S PAPER ON THE BIRMING¬ 
HAM CIVIC SOCIETY.* 

In the U*l tissue of the Journal the Editor regrets that 
through pressure of ipoct the following paragraph was 
omitted from the report of Mr. Haywood r s paper on 
page 229 after the hrM paragraph ^— 

l need do liitle mart than indicate by name such obvious 
civic vvork and propaganda 09 the organi^ution of exhibL 
turns, lectures on dvic subjects by first-class k^turers^ 
committee work on memorial* and housing, work on 
^moke nbatement, advertisement control ; designs for 
street ftomsoric*. and nn attempt to initiate peripatetic 
lect lj ret in ou r Art Cial!cti p - l n these and aim i Ear mm re ra 
we play our pert, which for norne of us means rather an 
appalling amount of work, for uJthough our proceedings 
ore a* brief as we can moke them, there is, neverthelc^w. 
much time spent in unavnielthfo debate ihst would he 
much better employed in producing the thing discussed 
if iIthi w«re possible. Perhqp^ our greatest work is the 
recently ratablished Advisory Art Committee/' The 
setting up u cnmtnitiee of this character was firer put 
ftarwrard by the Bimiingharn Arehitectura! Assocudozi tn 
1917, but, looking back, it is easy i<t see that the time wua 
not then ripe for such an expetirnent. 

^ The miervening five yean of advocacy by the Civic 
Society have liccn years of increasing knowdedgr of muni¬ 
cipal affair* un our part; and an indispensable preliminaiy 
lo svtii pa i hrtie ml ion wi l h the Ci ty au (ho rities. 1 1 b 

evident, too. that in this inren pl of time a certain hesita¬ 
tion on the part of the City Council has changed to mist 
and goodwill, without which h.udi a committee as this 
could scarcely hope to be effective. 

Nor do we imagine that the setting up op such a com¬ 
mittee is an end in itself. It exists an instrument For 
work to he done, and the use we make of it will be the 
measure of our success. 


■ 1 b* Pi-ipf*f wa 9 read twtar* Uh- M.mciicfitcr Art 
nut lhr S^k-tv 14 Atehltects.—Ed. 


Fedfirstkiia, 
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Notices 

THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1^3. 

A £pcdu! General Meeting will be held an Monday, 
5 March 1923, at ft p m,, for the following purpose :— 

To elect the Royal Gold MedlHfct for the current year. 
The Chairman to'move 44 That subject tu His Maj^ry"* 
gracious sanction 1 the Roy al Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented thh year to Sir John James 
Burnet, A.R.A.* R.S.A., Hod, LL*D. f In rtcogfiiticm of 
the merit of Ins work as an architect, 1 * 

BUSINESS MEETING, 5 MARCH. 

The Ninth General Meeting < Business) of the Session 
[922-19*3 will be held on Monday, 5 March 1923* 
immediately following the above Special Meeting, for the 
following purposes — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held on the 19th 
February ; formally to admit members attending for the 
first lime. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose name? were published in the JmntNAL 
for the 10th February 1923— \iz rf for Fellow ship, 4 ; for 
xA^odalcahip* 9. 

At the conclusion of the Business Meeting a discussion 
will take place on the paper an 11 The Lighting of Picture 
Galleries and Museums/ 1 by Mr. S. IlursE Seager [F.], 
which appeared in the K.l.B.A. Journal for the 13th 
January 1923. Mr, llurat Scaper wdl show a number of 
glides and drawings illu*mrtmg his papers and it is hoped 
that n number of memhera and guests specially tote rested 
in the subject will be present and will take part In the 
discis salon _ 

Competitions 

BRECHIN WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Member* and Ucenriates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects mow not rake part in rim competition 
because the eondirim** are not in accordance wiih the 
published regulation* of cite Royal Institute Architectural 
Competition*. 

PROPOSED CENOTAPH, 

PARAGON SQUARE, HULL* 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects h» nominated Mr, Stanley Hump^ 
FJLLRA.* as- Assessor in llm Competition. 

Members 5 Column 

UK ALEX, CULLEN. 

Slif \ux. Cnir n [A. - ] has ah mb airhitoc 

at £ 5 , C;rilx r >w Street , Hamilton 

CHANCES OK ADDRESS. 

Mk. HUGH T, MctaUI, A.K.1.1VA., Is-ls rem^v^d III* Emm 

ft* Gawri Simt, W.C , to 14. liny'* Inn Salute, YV.C. c Tele¬ 
phone ; Owner rv 

Vic. i I 3 . 0.vhk -.hiii, A.HULBrA 1 1 ■ Imfl Ji'rrrd 1 14 -a l«Iti < from 
Wknbrtunu HrKiic, Tnwer Slrwt, Irnwir b, t«> aft, Baiter Market* 
IjWWKh. 
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PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

Aacmt**?* Surveyor and Civil Emfi^r p fj< eniLiic. F A.S l.» 
years in practise, 23 year* 1 all-round experience, i; dcsimm «*f 
oLuiiung PArtnrrabip, pntferabLy Srttub C***t er Home Couaiir*i 
Moderate a viilaM*A dd ret* U\ A,, c/u Barclay* k, 

ChlKsmr RnaiL Southsea. 

A.R.LB.A. and F.A.SlI. dciin«; to open an offiro in a tar^i* South 
Coaat town lii association with a London architect o( a tooi i fin g,. wiir* 
k % capable designate Advertiser i% fully tcwipeteHt tu prepare Ai 
BUh rtf ^untltini- Cixid opportunity lor taptikte dealer to 
retain quantity sunftyy^s JKs, ami forge bnrolly &nppljH»cniffi$ a 
London practice Highest credent Jah (given and reunited.—Apply 
B&X l 62 j p if/o Sctimry K.Lll.A., >j Conduit Street, \h\t, 
APPOINTMENTS IV ANTE P. 

Associate R.UiA. F mih 11 >tin * 1 experience in good New York 
City of&Lesp including Ca±> CHbort, Trowbridge and Ackerman, 1 * 
Armstrong Stenhouse, Fm!k, Sterner, find* It <k%irabfr+fc>r family 
reason 5, to return to England, a ad would be clad to Sic-1 - of any suit¬ 
able proposition. lYwimisly in practice hi Lon dun. Now and k*r 
past two yttir> * tinged as ri^i^ncr with htle df thr bc*t kn^wn 
younger Sew York snen. Kor firrthrr information apply Ikwc 
» 5 I?I f iQ Secretary H.ULL, 9, Conduit Struct. \V.r, 

Axeiimccruiu]. Aianrr+yi refaulres post in any ca^fclty, Many 
yrarV cJtprrieUre in the Tropics and houih Africa. .Vtarriftd: 3 %. 
Fbst^lass drauglHsEnon ; rcfcfrna'S. An mmsEdiatj; ap- 

fHjin e meikt k es£Hitlad» Not of tr.d ^otlL Apply Box +4%, 
C/o Secretary K.LU,A„9i Ccmdult SlinrL W,l, 


Minutes IX 


Session 19^2-1953. 

At the Eighth Genera K (Ordinary) of the Scarinn 

1922-1911, held nil Monday, 19 Fchrumy 1913, flt ft p.m. K 
Mr. Paul WarerHtniBe, President, in the chair. The DttotOlDOC 
honk was ligncd hy [4 Fellows <im inding fi Member uf the 
Council), 32 Auodifm (ind!uding one Memher of the Council)* 
one Hon. Associate, one Licentiate, and a large number of 
viaitnra. 

Tbtj Minutes of the Seven ch General Meeting held <m 
Monel HY, 5 February 1923* hating been t^keu ux read, wert 
confirmed and signed by the Clmrmsirk 

TTie SecristBry announced the deco4*o of — 

John Reginald Niiylor, ekcTcd As^KLnte igftlp Fellow i§k>4 r 
VJ ilDajii Walker, of St, Andrew h, X,B ip elected Fellow J921, 
Charles Frederick Innocent,. eScucil Associate 1W97. 

WHIUra Anhur Webb, deCIed A*siH.iala a tttjo. \\ T _ Webb 
A member of the Art Standing Committee from 1915 to 
1920, and [92 [ to 193% und was \ Ion. Secretary of that Com¬ 
mittee lor Srsftion 1919-1920. 

And it was teiOLVFP dm the regrcT* of die Institute for their 
k?** be entered on the Mmutet. and th.it u me>nacre of wmn'nhv 
and condolence be conveved m rhetr relative* ~ 

The folIriwtng ibuabctm unending for thr lint time rince 
their ekxtion were formally admitted hy the Preiddenr 
Mr, F. E. Towndrow [A.]. 

Miss E- K. il, Hughes [.-L], 

Mij* G. M, L^eveiVu* LCJ. 

Misa Winifred Hyk [J.J b 

Mr. II. y. Laudi^ter (FJ Living rpad paper qn " Anhi- 
teeture and Atchalette in Indiap" a dwcuMiion erKtJrd, and on 
the motion of Mr T James Ran^Otnc fF. 1 , seconded hv Mr 
Herbert H^cr, A.Ui. [F.j, a rote of iLL ^ m v ’ 

Lon cheater by acdflmalion, and hriefly reirwmdrd To ' 
The proceeding* cto*fd at iq.io pjn. 

M«mber» MnJJm: Rnuwnce* b yE M). tJ l „ r der for iybsann* 
non, or tn^.tuie pultlianoni .rc warned of i) tE neerniiy of 
comp!vm« with Pot Office R EK uUtidri9 triih ret aid to rh;I 

method of pajTncni. Pow! Chid* thould b e nude paj^bJ c 

to the becretity K I.B.A . and crosiied- 1 

Ian MAcAoenrH 

Secretary RJ^A. 














Oriffinallj in the C«Hecl»in of tht late Jamri Wyatt, 1LA, {1746-1?.}), 
r Kt IlA, CitllKtbnf 
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STR CHRISTOPHER WREN BICENTENARY 

Th* A *If r 1 


The thiee follmcing address by the President, Mr. /W Waterhouse U A y,v t? ■ i, n / 
fiM K.A (Put, President SJ.B.Asunt Mr. Mervyn MucuituZ B.A.', p'sA S-tTjJd ] 
m Pines „/ ,Ue cnssnntnry uf,er-di„n,r sp,seS.es n, the [u\H7j^ 


Some Observations on the Character and Genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR 

I N the day^ of our great grandfathers’ grand' 
parents, no longer ago and no less, there lived 
and died in this England uf ours a nan so rich 
m the double birthright of aptitude and industry 
^i:U he surpassed the level even of his most cultured 
fellows in at least three directions. Each of these 
directions was in itself no simple path of knowledge 
He was a roan, moreover, blessed, by the Heaven 
tihich had so endowed him, with those three further 
gifts by which alone man can hope to win in battle 
against the limitations of time. He was granted not 
only longevity of mind—a treasure far greater than 
men? length of days—not only an early ripening 
which it would he irreverent and untrue to call 
precocity, but also, and above all, opportunity. 

T he three directions, or three roads of energy, 
were Classic knowledge—{the humaner letters), 
science in the sense of universal physiology, and. 
for a crown of great glory, architecture, 

1 suppose that no greater nor more humbling 
honour could fall to any man of my craft in mv dav 


PAUL WATERHOl/SE, M . \. 


than to be chosen, by whatever accidents of time 
m * cllx ydistance, to had his brother craftsmen in 

*?* Ct ° f *° tllC memory of 

that more than great man- - Wren, Sir Christopher 

oilar^T b «» ^ded to, for our 

pilgrimage of architects, lt3 numbers SWotJ b ^ 

thousands w ho were with ua tins afternoon in thought 

though not m body, was graciously increased by 

!nj S**?" 1 ?? tJ * languished men whose mission 
and desire it was to represent the great universities 

vLm Vf0f li T J Ca !!? h r^f’ thl? Society, and 
t jungcr bodies, which, it they cannot claim to have 

W™" <f Wren’s lift s„d pJSSZZS 

his activities, at least offer their thanks and praise 
mi lines of entirely kindred sympathy. Specially 
welcome was the spontaneous and'alnmst im- 
promptu representation of those trans-Atlantic 
brethren, the Architectural League of New York 
between whose soul of art and „L no ocean rolls’ 

I have been driven bv a logical process as ,™' 
Vinci ng ■ i, i, incorrect, Jthc 'cSSn* ?h« 


2&T 
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today’s hero, the man whom to-day we celebrate, 
was. just four times as great as the men to whom 
we normally* ascribe greatness. 1 will expose my 
process, for though l have discarded its chain of 
reasoning as vicious. J am entirely confident of the 
virtue of its result. 

It begins by generously sacrificing one of the 
three domains into which I have partitioned the 
mental activities of Sir Christopher. I cast his 
brilliant and Fascinating Latimtv into the same scale 
as his architecture. Both* after all, are but the 
modes of an expression. The same study, the 
same play of brain which empowered him to 
master die syntax, etymology and orthography of 
architecture, give him die force to make his own 
the orders and elevational composition of Roman 
speech. 

Against tins I array his mastery of the universe 
of science, his pre-eminence a* an astronomer, his 
accepted leadership in the realms of physics, 
mechanics, meteorology and chemistry. 

In acknowledging these powers we find liim to be 
not merely a man of two-sided knowledge— that, 
indeed, is rare enough- but of double superiority. 
He outran his companions on bulb courses. 

We must go further. True as it is that no 
success in adventure exist* without skill in dis¬ 
covery—or rather that creation does not thrive 
without nourishment—it is a fact known to all 
scientists and to most artists that successful and 
industrious research is nut always accompanied by 
successful invention. Nor dues arch aso logy neces¬ 
sarily lead to art. 

Here, however, was a man. in whom the deepest 
powers of absorption went Hand in hand with the 
brightest faculties of production. 

Ex mhih nihil fit, how true. But alas ! nothing 
can come out of something, too. Parturiunt monfa, 
well and good ; but T however, the answer to kind 
enquiries is simply M*i. 

The mountains, for all the hidden ore that 
swells their depths of knowledge, have sometimes 
hut a ridiculous monosyllable as their contribution 
to the world's progress. 

Wren in his architecture and Ids science was a 
very Janus. One countenance faced the past with 
the sure smile of a conqueror ; the other, Alex- 
ander-likc, shot its glance of expected victory on 
the world of posterity. It matters not that his 
methods of learning in architecture were apparently 
miraculous, that no pen has recorded, perhaps no 
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eye saw, his days of study ; the past was his sure 
captive, and we, the posterity towards which his 
keen old eyes were strained, arc his happy captors 

too. 

No need for roe to interpret these metaphors 
into history, for indeed the history is before you all, 
and most of my hearers know it better than 1 do ; 
but it is clear, k it not, that no man's architecture 
was ever mure truly based on acute knowledge of 
the language of the past— a Latin or Romance past 
if you will— and it is certain that only by profound 
study of dir work of his predecessors in the worlds 
of scientific discovery could any natural philosopher 
have illuminated his age with such brilliant original 
and inventive work. 

I judge, then, that had Wren, by loss of early 
maturity, loss of opportunity or by early death, so 
limited his energies that he could put forward erne 
only of lus four claims lie would still have won his 
niche among the great, be it as archaeologist, as 
architect, a* inventor or as, man of research. 

On these grounds 1 hail him as a fourfold 
champion. Ilut t brother architects, there is another 
road to our conclusion ; and those of tins dis¬ 
tinguished company who have won their merited 
distinctions on other battlefields than ours will 
forgive us Lf for a few brief minutes we claim the J 
whole gamut of Wren’s 41 harp of diverse tones " 
as integral parts of his amazing victory chant in 
architecture. 

This may seem presumptuous on uur part. That 
it should so seem is contrary to reason. Believe P 
me, my nun-architectural friends, what we claim 
for architecture we do not, we dare not, claim for 
architects. No architect worthy of the name would 
ever deem himself worthy. All of 11 s know that 
the mountain wc climb h a Parnassus with^ clouds 
capped brow* Its summit is beyond our eyesight, 
and the path thereto is at its highest tint readable. 

Far be it from me to suggest that Wren’s corn- 
sowing drill, his apparatus for producing fresh 
water at sea, his disinfectant fumlgator, his 
barometer t his self-registering thermometer or his 
rain-gauge were necessary adjuncts to his output as 
an architect, though I have little doubt that his 
diplographic pen found a place on his specification 
desk, while his special level and lus cure for smoky 
chimneys were definitely what we should hail as 
boons to the office. j 

Bur emphatically I do say that the mind which 
was so equipped :is to be able to devise such 
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things, and still more the mind that mastered those 
deeper mathematical t geemetrical and astronomic 
themes which t do no more than mention here, 
was a mind which could make the highest high is of 
such a scientific brain ancillary to rise mistress art 
of architecture. 

Wren was 4 prince, an emperor, among con¬ 
structors, Very few pocket-books of formula can 
have been oi any use |o him, for he was above and 
beyond them. We marvel at his daring x but it 
Was a daring inspired and fortified by knowledge. 
The work he did;—even if it be proved by other 
speakers to-night that he wa-s over~bold—was not 
tie work of foolhardiness hut of hardiness in 
scientific bravery. And it is certain that we are 
wrong in attributing merely to the skill oi his 
undoubtedly skilful operatives the marvellous 
success of his genius in surmounting difficulties of 
gravitation, durability and span. 

Ill the presence of certain notable scholars may 
1 venture to come back for a moment to my 
association of Wren's Latinity with hh architec¬ 
ture. We are a generation h probably the last 
generation in this country, of which some can 
remember the writing of Latin verse. There are 
some here who can recall that performance with 
pleasure, and they will remember how very dose 
as an exercise of the brain that pursuit lies to the 
practice of architecture on traditional or classical 
lines. 

There is necessary fof its performance a good 
knowledge of the medium and a reasonable full 
vocabulary. These are acquisitions which a young 
schoolboy seldom has in generous measure. The 
IngeS, the Ronald Knox*, the Pembcrs are rare. 

But given these—I may explain that they were 
not given to me—the game is a glorious game. 
There is an idea to be expressed, to be expressed 
if possible with dignity, and to be expressed, more¬ 
over, in symbols, counters, words of fixed signi¬ 
ficance and of fixed metrical value. Their dis¬ 
position m sentences is governed by the strictest of 
rule?. Moreover, though there is generally an 
umpire at hand, no rule of this game can be bent 
to suit the writers difficulties, for the committee 
that framed them wis dead and buried in or about 
the year zero a.u. A solecism is the writer's 
bankruptcy, a false quantity or a false concord is 
his death. 

I would not say that the rules of architecture are 
as harsh as that, for our language, ancient as it is* 


is a living tongue ; and we can breathe into it such 
little changes of syntax, such little shifting^ of 
accenti and (but very sparingly) such timid inven¬ 
tions of new words, or of new meanings for old 
words,as make die difference between a Shakespeare 
anti a Tennyson, But this small privilege of licence 
—a licence which must never quench the recognis¬ 
able melody of the old And ever-aging tongue—can 
never obliterate the. astonishing likeness between 
the literary anti the architectural arts, both of which 
have to achieve their expression in the language of 
our forefathers. 

That Wren should have been □ good Latinist is. 

1 admit* less remarkable than that Ini should have 
been a much more tlian good architect. 

Dr, Busby, though but at the beginning of Jm 
long career, was mi doubt already an expert with 
that instrument on which he became a world-famous 
soloist. In any case Westminster stood for good 
Latin, and young Christopher left, at the age of 14. 
with a Latin equipment far better than that of a 
good second year Oxonian of our day. 

In architecture, it is true, Wren had certain per¬ 
sonal advantages, I Jis father, Dean though he was, 
and a very manifold incumbent, was no mean amateur 
m architecture, and no inconsiderable patron. A 
seeming paucity of first-rate professionals, and a very 
high level of knowledge in the standard of that ac¬ 
quaintance with architecture which was the adorn¬ 
ment of many a non-professional connoisseur, made 
it comparatively easy for a gentleman of Wren's 
superlative culture to glide-^almost to drift—into 
what we should call practice* And so, though Wren's 
earliest openings were surveyor-like in our limited 
sense of this word, it is scarcely with surprise that 
we find him embarking under hts uncle's patronage 
on the Pembroke Chapel at Cambridge, and under 
that of his own Uni versity,on thcSheldomariTheatrc. 
Scarcely, again with surprise, do we find these two 
buddings to be, i f tentative, at least scholarly. None, 
however, of these explanations will annul the 
marvd of so rich a maturity of architectural know¬ 
ledge in a mind whose energies had been spent— 
one had thought absorbed—in the career of an 
accomplished leader of scientists and literati* Mark 
how at this stage that Providence which seemed ever 
ruling his destiny towards completeness came to his 
aid. The Plague sent him to Paris f no bad school of 
architecture, in almost divine preparation for that 
fuller life of architecture into which he was to be 
filing by fire. And if we admit here an intervention 
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which sec ms super human, may we not acknowledge 
also that it was the Divinity which shaped Ids end 
that kept him from the realisation in stone of the 
“Warrant 1 * design for St. Paul’s ? 

.And now, having praised Ws perfection, may I 
ask you to glory also in his imperfection ? 

You will have experienced, if you are an acute 
student of architecture, one, two, or perhaps three 
disappointments in connection with Wren's work 
There will be a building, or perhaps part of a build¬ 
ing, which seems to you not indeed a blot on 
Wren 's fame, but a slight dimticss in his brightness. 
Your first thought on feeling the pain of this dis¬ 
covery will have been a very proper stab of self- 
reproof, 

! am not sure that such an altitude is not the right 
one, for of Wren it may nearly be said that 

*' The very errors of his niaster mind 
Were greater than the virtues of mankind." 

But there is a happier way. Had any lesser mind 
than Wren's been forced to make performance 
follow so close on the heels of learning, what, think 
you, would have been the number of his trespasses ? 
And Wren, whose great knowledge was for ever 
getting greater, what think you was his judgment on 


the things that trouble you ? Depend upon it, 
brother architects, that grand old man in his latter 
days could have taken you round London and shown 
you in his own work more errors than ever you or 1 
should find. So when wc see these things, these very 
few, and pride ourselves, however regretfully, on 
the keenness of our critical vision, let us cast aside 
that pride and those regrets, let us leave our judg¬ 
ment unspoken among our fellows, and let its, with¬ 
out smothering our opinion—for opinions are al¬ 
ways worth forming—let us keep the matter as a 
secret between ourselves and Wren. In such secrets 
held close with great minds of the past there is 
strange happiness. 

I end with what I believe to be the thought of 
us all. We to-day pay reverent homage to a man 
so dowered with the gifts of genius and with the 
spirit of industry that his leaders hip in the field 
of natural science found no equal save in his 
supremacy aa an architect; one, moreover, whose 
culture in classic literature was gracefully balanced 
by a character so gentle and alluring as to win this 
outburst fmm a contemporary : — 

"It was doubtful whether lie was most to be 
commended for the divine felicity of bis genius or 
for the sweet humanity of his disposition." 


The Artist and the Man 

BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R-A„ PAST PRESIDENT R.LBJL 


I HAVE been asked to make a few remarks on 
Wren ; and the first thing that occurs to me 
h the eccentric methods that have been 
adopted to celebrate the Bicentenary of his death. 
The Bishop of London* advised by one noble lord 
and urged an with some truculence by another, pro¬ 
posed to celebrate the occasion by demolishing 
some nineteen or twenty of WrenCity churches ; 
thus reversing the Hebrew custom of first stoning 
your prophet and then building a shrine to his 
memory and saving os front the necessity of further 
burdening our memory with the work of the past. 
Our methods here* at any rale, are more genial ; 
following* apparently, the precedent of Guy Fawkes 
we are celebrating the Bicentenary of Wren's death 
with festivities, this excellent dinner to be followed, 
I am told, by a dance somewhere else i a little un¬ 
usual, perhaps, yet there can be no doubt what we 
mean by it, ft is a mark of our admiration and 
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affection for the memory of one of the greatest 
artists England has ever had. 

Wren s career, in a way, was an amazing anomaly; 
I doubt if any other architect has ever been placed 
in a position of first-rate respomibility on such an 
absolute minimum of technical training. It is a re- 
markable fact that, out of the six leading architects 
of the seventeenth century* two* Wren and Per- 
rault. started as amateurs, and the third was a 
sculptor who prided himself on translating sculp¬ 
ture into terms uf painting and treated architecture 
as so much modelling clay* Wren himself was bom 
in a good position, highly educated in the Humam- 
tics* which then included science. Hi was regarded 
a prodigy of learning and ability while still an 
undergraduate. From Wadham lie proceeded to a 
fellowship at Ail Sauls,. He was appointed Gres¬ 
ham Protestor of Astronomy in London before he 
was twenty-four, and Sstvilfon Professor at Oxford 
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very soon afterwards. By the age of thirty he was 
recognised as one of the leading scientific minds of 
the day by John Evelyn and all the intelligentsia of 
the time. With the Restoration came his chance. 
In 1662 the fortification of Tangier had to be con¬ 
sidered. Foorold John Wcbb,an able and experienced 
architect.and the last representative of the Inigojones 
tradition, was forgotten ; and the work was offered 
to Wren, who declined it, but was promised the 
reversion of the office of Surveyor-General, and in 
fact succeeded to it a few months later, a job even 
more flagrant than that by which Jules Hardcmin 
Mansart superseded Lepaulrc at Clagny, for here 
was Wren placed at the head of all the architects oi 
the time in England, and entrusted with most im¬ 
portant duties, though, in fact, lie had received no 
systematic training in architecture at all. Yet 
instead of beginning at the foot of the ladder he 
started on the topmost rung, A man of leas confi¬ 
dence in his own consummate ability would have 
been daunted ; not so Wren, He wrestled with 
Serlio and Frcart, both very inaccurate writers, 
made his prentice venture in the Chapel of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, and in 1(165 set off tf>r 
his Famous six months’ stay in Paris, armed with 
excellent introductions, and fully determined to 
pick the brains of all the best French artists. This 
was the time when Bernini was struggling in vain 
U "make headway against the well-organised opposi¬ 
tion of the French architects, and Wren caught a 
glimpse of his designs, but it was a glimpse only. 
AWen also visited all the famous houses in and about 
Paris, but it is to be noted that the work he saw 
belonged to the older generation, soon to be super¬ 
seded by Colbert’s young men. and the brilliant 
staff of Louis XIV. Wren wrote tit a friend that he 
was bringing home “ all France on paper t but 
** all France 11 could have been little more than the 
houses round Paris, as shown in the drawings ot 
Silvcstre and the elder Marot. and perhaps those 
interminable designs for ornament by Jean Le 
Pautre; not much of a training for a first-rate arch' - 
tcct, nothing approaching that of the French archi¬ 
tects, or of Wren's great predecessor, Inigo Jones, 
who paid two visits to Italy,studying on tlw spot ami 
making most careful cri ti ca! an d a nal ytica I not es u n 1 lie 
architecture of the Romans, on Paliadio add others, 
doing, in fact* what our School of Rome students 
ought to be|doing. The rewdt of Inigo Jones’s a todies 
was that at the age of forty he was a most: accom¬ 
plished architect and was able to produce that little 


masterpiece of Neo-Classic, the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich ; whereas Wren, at the age of thirty- 
five, could do no better than the shapeless lump of 
the Sheldonian at Oxford, which in its technical 
incompetence and absence of feeling for beauty of 
line, of proportion, of composition, is perhaps the 
worst building erected in Oxford prior to the 
Gothic Revival. I need only call your attention to 
the S, facade, facing to the Schools, an ambitious 
attempt at a grandiose design by a very ingenious 
but most imperfectly trained young man. Ami in 
referring to this let me say at once that great 
artists are not to be judged by the experiments of 
their youth, but by the high water mark of their at¬ 
tainment ; and L have called attention to this weak¬ 
ness of technique in Wren’s earlier work because it 
makes the extraordinary' mastery of his art that he 
gained in his mature days all the more remarkable. 
Moreover, technique, highly important as it is, is 
nut the final criterion of Art. There have been 
artists who have made it so, the archaeological 
classicists at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Ingres among painters and others ; but technique 
is not an end in itself but a means to an end, the ex¬ 
pression of the artist’s ideas, ideals and visions. 
One has 10 consider, further, the complexity of the 
problem that the architect has to solve. In the Par¬ 
thenon, for instance, one finds the idea and its ex¬ 
pression in perfect harmony, flawless and unim¬ 
peachable* But the Parthenon, based as it was on 3 
long and well-understood tradition, was a simpler 
building to design than, let us say, the Thermae of 
Rome, or St, Paul’s Cathedral. One may admit 
that Wren had not the perfect instinct for form and 
proportion of Inigo Jones, of Francois Mansart* of 
Jacques Ange Gabriel, but he possessed, in a 
higher degree than any of them, inexhaustible in¬ 
vention and resource. His mind, of great natural 
acuteness, was trained to a fine razor edge and went 
straight to the heart of matters. Consider, for in¬ 
stance* his scheme for the laying out of London, 
lie may not have mastered the technique of archi¬ 
tecture in his six months’ stay in Baris, but no 
Frenchman could have helped him to that masterly 
scheme, in which he anticipated most of the 
theories of our modem town planners, the linkinc- 
up of buildings, the axis Vine and the radial treat¬ 
ment, the conception of the City as a whole and not 
as a col lection of details. Consider, for example, 
his streets, ninety feet wide for the main thorough¬ 
fares, sixty for the secondary ones and thirty for 
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mi nor roadways. Nearly a hundred years later, 
w hen the great competition for die improvement of 
Paris was held, the French architects Itad not got 
beyond 36 feet its a maximum, and except in Port¬ 
land Place we have not yet reached qn feet. One 
fmds the same versatility and quick grasp of con¬ 
ditions in the City churches. Wren had to design 
them under most difficult conditions of site, time! 
and money s vet how admirable they are. The great 
French churches of the seventeenth century are 
fine in their way, but there is a deadly monotony 
about them ; as one French writer puts it, the 
Jesuit Church rears the same implacable facade in 
every land and under every sky. They had lost the 
secret of the Parish Church their churches were 
useless as models for Wren ' and all he found in 
England of recent church building consisted of the 
Caroline churches in which degenerate Gothic 
struggled with bastard Classic. Wren had to find 
his own way. He took as his data the strictly prac¬ 
tical conditions of the churches, and these he trans¬ 
lated into forms characteristically English, availing 
himself of the full paraphernalh of Neo-Classic, 
yet weaving into it reminiscences of earlier work, so 
that these towers and steeples were not exotics, but 
spoke at once to the English, people in a language 
that they realised as their own, and they pre¬ 
served that individuality and that kindly character 
which in England is of the essence of the Parish 
Church. Wren's churches are the glory of the 
City, yet there are iconoclasts worn" than the Puri¬ 
tans who are ready to convert them into thirty 
pieces of silver. 

I have pointed out the inadequate training that 
Wren received in architecture 1 he was under no 
master; indeed, he himself was his own master. 
Few men have had his opportunities of learning the 
art of building from their actual design and execu¬ 
tion, but few, if any, have ever made such an amaz¬ 
ing use of their opportunities as Wren did. Not 
only was Wren's a master mind, but he possessed 
the modesty of the true artist, who thinks of his 
work before he thinks of himself, lie probably 
realised his own mistakes long before anybody dee, 
and the rapidity of his development was due to his 
incessant criticism and analysis of his own work, 
learning from his own mistakes, accumulating vast 
stores nf knowledge from his actual experience on 
the scaffolding of his buildings. Where other men 
have advanced by slow and laborious stages. Wren 
advanced per sahum t and The most extraordinary 
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instance of this is St. Paul's Cathedral, Wren ap¬ 
pears to have made several designs. There was liis 
own favourite one, rejected by the clergy with some 
justice, inasmuch as though pleasantly reminiscent 
of some of the projects for St r Peter’s, it was quite 
unsuitable for the purpose of the Cathedral. Then 
there was the utterly preposterous Warrant design, 
that nightmare conception of a huge dome, trun¬ 
cated half way up T on which was to be reared a 
drum and another dome* which again was to have 
tis top cut oil and to be continued in a telescope 
steeple in six stages. This was the design 11 pitched 
upon/" as the Royal Warrant put it, as * + very arti- 
ficiall, proper, and useful I/ 1 And my impression is 
that the authorities, being wholly ignorant of archi¬ 
tecture, tossed up as to which of the designs they 
should select. Yet it was from this most unprom¬ 
ising start that Wren began and curried through to 
completion the glorious building of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral as we now see it. 

It was the same with nearly all Wren's buildings, 
they are so tmich finer in execution than as shown 
in his draft designs ; anti the reason is that Wren's 
splendid genius was constantly at work, playing 
round his building, criticising and cor reeling. St, 
PauPa has been treated with contempt by a famous 
poet, whose criticisms of architecture were inspired 
less by any knowledge of the art than by anxiety to 
prove certain theories of the social state, I hate 
the greatest admiration for that poet in other re¬ 
gards, but when he came to deal with architecture 
he seems to me to have parted company with com¬ 
mon. sense and the facts of history . Ilis followers 
are obsessed with the idea that an Englishman can 
only express himself in terms of Gothic. If ever 
there was an architect who thought in terms of 
building, that man was Wren • like Ulysses, he 
was ToXiVW jroAi'w'rT'r- 

One or two reflections occur to me as the result 
of my meditations on Wren’s career* The first is in 
regard to the training of an architect, (i is the cus¬ 
tom generally to start the technical training of 
students early, cither directly in an architectural 
school, or in a modified and rather more generalised 
torm at one or other of our universities • the in¬ 
evitable result is that general education has to be 
cut short, and this omission can never be made good 
in later life, because the stint of good education is 
not to cram in knowledge, but to train and discipline 
the mind while it ia still malleable. Wren is the 
most conspicuous example of an architect who did 
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not Lake up the technical study of architecture till 
he had completed an unusually thorough course of 
general education ; and he supplies the most con¬ 
vincing evidence in favour of the “gymnastic’’theory 
of education, it tnay be said that Wren was excep¬ 
tional. To that 1 would say, this only proves the 
folly of the prevalent theory' that anybody with 
sufficient training can become an architect and that 
all you have to do is to supply the crude material 
to our costly state-aided and other machines, turn 
the handle often enough, and out comes the 
architect, 

I would say, on the other hand, that the natural 
endowment necessary for an architect is rarely 
found, and that it was the existence uf this in Wren 
that was the other factor in his amazing skill. The 
other thought dial occurs to me is that of the man 
behind the architect. Wc are too apt to believe the 
fanatics who impress on us that modern architecture 
j$ a mechanical affair without a soul nf its own, I 
do not bcJieve it. An architect can express himself 
in his an ; indeed, he can give himself away ; and 
one finds the meticulous man meticulous in his 


work, the small man small and the great man great; 
and this is where Wren was so splendid. In all his 
mature work one finds the quality of the man 
reflected, not only in his resourcefulness and inven¬ 
tion, but in a certain fine balance of intellect. His 
was a cheerful, sunny nature, friendly, com¬ 
panionable and humorous, and it is this that en¬ 
dears Ids work to all of us as something peculiarly 
and intimately English. One does not think of him 
as one does of Jules Hardouin Mansart, elbowing 
his way to the front, flattering the great, trampling 
on the weak, and ending up with a marquis Lite and 
£^0,000 a year, and the contempt of most of his 
contemporaries. One thinks of Wren in his digni¬ 
fied old age, visiting his masterpiece once a year, 
“ as well pleased to die in the shade as in the light," 
and showing in misfortune the same dignity as he 
had shown at the height of his career, a man who in 
his life had enjoyed the affection and admiration of 
all the best men of his time ; and to whom in his 
death one might apply those famous words of 
Pericles, ** The whole earth is a shrine to the 
memory of illustrious men. 1 ' 


Recent Investigations at St, Paul s Cathedral 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney (Survey nr to the Fabric 
uf St.Paul’s),referring to the recent investigations 
at the Cathedral, said : 

The foundations at St. Paul’s arc very shallow. 
Soon after the building there was a slight settle¬ 
ment. but 1 do not think it has increased much 
since. Recently we have been down to expose the 
foundations, but so far as we can judge there is 
no great settlement. Wc found what we d'd not 
expect, that large stones placed there belonged 
to Inigo Jones's portico, as they had classical 
mouldings. Wc found that the Liver of clay was 
moist. The eight piers of the dome tilted towards 
the dome area very much like a man standing on 
tip-toe. There was also a slight inclination of all 
these piers towards the south and the river, and 


we found that alt through the Cathedral. It was 
rot very much. The next thing we found was n 
distinct tilt of the dome towards the south-west. 1 
believe that it started very early and that they 
tried to compensate it afterwards, because it was 
only li in, at the level of the Whispering Gallery.', 
and gb ft. off the floor of the Cathedral. We also 
found that the dome was not circular, but it was 
a very fine ellipse and was 6 in. wider from north 
to south than from east to west. Consequently 
there was a slight break in the dome at each end. 
1 do not know how to explain it except that I 
think that the pressure of the dome was equal all 
round, but the supports of the nave and of the 
choir were heavier than those of the north and 
south. 
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Commemoration Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral 


A Commemoration Service was held in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Monday, 561b February, at 2*30 p.m., and 
was attended by a crowded congregation. Prior to the 
service the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of the City 
of London h Mr, Paul Waterhouse (President of the 
RJ.B.A.), Sit Aston Webb (the President of the Royal 
Academy) .members of the J nstiiuie and the Bicentenary 
Committee assembled in the churchyard. A detach¬ 
ment of the FLA.C. (of which Wren was one of the 
Original members) formed a guard of honour. 

The assemblage was met at the west door by the 
Bishop of London and the Dean of St. PsuiTs, and a 
procession was formed to enter the cathedral. 

The brief service opened with Psalms, and Dean 
Inge read the Lesson from J laggai p ii. 4-10, which con¬ 
tained the passage that made the text of his address : 
41 The glory of This litter house shad be greater than 
of the formei, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this 
place will t give peace, sallh the Lord of hosts/' 
The anthem which followed* O clap your hands," 


was sung to the music by Maurice Greene, who was 
appointed organist of St P Paul's at the age of 23, 
when Wren's long life was drawing to its dose. There 
was another link with the Cathedral's earliest days in 
1 he prayer read, w hich had been composed for the ser¬ 
vice of consecration of the choir in ihe year 16^7. A 
special prayer for the occasion was in these words; 

11 Wc render Thee thanks, O Lord* for the singular 
gifts which Thou didst bestow upon Thy servant 
Christopher Wren p whom we remember before Thee 
this day ; beseeching Thee to grant that in Thy holy 
house, preserved from all dangers and guarded through 
the perils of war, we and those who shall come after us 
may be enabled so to worship Thee in sincerity and 
truth that we fail not finally to attain Thy heavenly 
pmmises ; through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

M Lift the strain of high thanksgiving '* was the first 
hymn sung, and after the Dean’s address all joined in 
singing 11 Jerusalem the Golden/ 1 


Address by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., 

DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S 


Uaggiri iL The gfary of this fatter home 
shall he greater than 0/ the former, with the Lord 
of hosts : and in this place m ill f gitr peace, suit It 
the Lord of hosts . 

Wc have met here to do honour to one of the 
greatest of Englishmen, in the building which is 
the greatest triumph of his genius. It is probable 
that the reputation of Sir Christopher Wren stands 
higher to-day than it did a hundred years ago, 
or two hundred years ago. ft sometimes takes a 
long time for a great man to be appreciated at his 
true worth ; in Itis lifetime hr often encounters 
injustice and neglect. Perhaps the most remark¬ 
able thing about Wren b that he was so much 
besides a great architect. Me was a true son of 
the late-flowering English Renaissance, in that, like 
the great Italians of the Renaissance, he was no 
specialist, but turned his hand to a variety of 
subjects t and excelled at them all. Wren was 
well known as a mathematician, astronomer and 
physiologist, before he won fame as an architect. 
He was a man u ho could have succeeded in almost 
anything he undertook. Evelyn calls him " that 
rare and early prodigy of universal science, Dr. 
Christopher Wren/' He also showed greatness 
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of character, accepting with dignity and without 
bitterness many undeserved slights, as when the 
Government docked half of his modest salary in 
order, as they Facetiously pul it, to encourage him 
to proceed faster with the work of building this 
Cathedral. 

Like many other distinguished Englishmen, he 
came of clerical parentage. It would he an 
interesting subject of inquiry to show how many 
of our greatest men we should liave lost if the 
marriage of our clergy had been forbidden. Wren* 
Nefeon and Tennyson are only three names out 
of an illustrious list. 

Great architects are fortunate in one respect—<■ 
that their works remain as witnesses of their 
ability * no doubt their failures also remain : the 
name of Wyatt is kept alive by the sight of the 
numerous cathedrals which he scraped and defaced. 
But in another way they have been less fortunate. 
The great churches of Western Europe are the 
delight and wonder of each generation in turn. 
It was reserved for the modern apostles of Knitter 
to flatter some of them to pieces, after all previous 
ware had spared them. But the names of the 
builders are mostly unknown. It remains one of 
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the marvels of the history of civilisation that in a 
period otherwise so barbarous as the eleventh to. 
the fourteenth century, unknown builders should 
have erected the most glorious monuments of 
architectural genius. Evidently the best thought 
and imagination of dial age expressed itself 
naturally in the frozen music of architecture more 
completely than has ever happened since. 

Probably these marvellously beautiful cathedrals 
were the fruit of collective inspiration. There was 
no self-conscious aesthetic theory, such as has 
created many laboriously imitative or smirking 
erections in our own day. They came into being as 
the natural and instinctively right expression of 
faith and worship by men whu valued these things 
as our people value football and betting news. The 
workmen themselves contributed not a little to the 
beauty of design and ornament. We cannot see 
them in iheir full beauty, because the rich jewelled 
glass has mostly perished, and the buildings have 
been disfigured both by time and by the hand of 
man. Nor is it easy for us to realise how perfectly 
adapted they were for the gorgeous and moving 
drama of medieval worship. 

Few of us have any notion of the exquisite beauty 
of London before Henry "V III demolished the 
monastic establishments which occupied a great 
part of the City, and even down to the Great Fire. 
The old Cathedral, with its joo-feet spire, rose 
above a forest of spires and towers, some of which 
marked the position of churches only less magni fi¬ 
cent than the Cathedral itself. These, with the old 
black-and-white houses and the absence of smoke, 
must have made London a place to be visited from 
the ends of the earth. These beauties arc gone for 
ever, and it is useless to deny that Sir Christopher 
Wren shed no tears over the destruction^ Go tide 
London. He could not see the beauty of metliarval 
arc hi lecture. Only the accident of the Great Fire 
enabled him to live as the creator of new St, Paul’s 
instead of as the restorer of the old Cathedral, 
which he was preparing to deal with in a manner 
which makes us shudder. Times had changed ; the 
seventeenth century had different ideab. 

Every genuine style of architecture reflects the 
main characteristics of the age when it appears. 
Egyptian architecture expresses power, wonder and 
awe ; the Greek temples reflect the lo'' c r, f measure 
and balance, the serenity and positivism of the 
Greek genius ; the Roman buildings express a love 
of solidity, force and utility. In the Byzantine 


churches, of which St. Mark’s at Venice is a copy, 
the spirit of the Christian religion perhaps finds its 
best expression * they breathe solemnity, mystery 
and devotion. In Gothic churches we are re¬ 
minded of the interlacing forest trees of northern 
Europe, and the age of romance and chivalry lives 
again in their dim vaults and clustered columns. 
The love of sharp outlines to be seen against the 
sky, especially uf pierced pinnacles and turrets, 
distinguishes them from earlier styles, and the 
admission of the grotesque divides them both from 
what went before and what was to come after. 

The Renaissance in Italian architecture was a 
genuine revulsion against influences which came 
from beyond the Alps ; it was a patriotic revival of 
old Roman ideas. What it meant in England is not 
so easy to say, But we can see that the spirit nf 
Gotitic architecture had no message for our country¬ 
men in the seventeenth century-; it was simply un¬ 
intelligible to them. And the rationality, complete¬ 
ness and sober dignity nf Wren’s architecture did 
appeal to the temper of the age. Wren win* annoyed 
with the architects of Salisbury because they left no 
margin of security ; they ought to have buttressed 
their spire, and not made it so unnecessarily tall, 
There was no mysticism and not much poetry about 
those gentlemen in full-bottomed wigs ; but their 
view of life was sane and sensible, and they 
expressed it very honestly in stone and brick. Their 
work is superior to tliat of the Gothic revivalists of 
the nineteenth century, which illustrated not only 
their attachment fur the Middle Ages, hut their 
very imperfect understanding of them. Their 
buildings will survive as a monument of sentimental 
homage to an age which existed only in the 
imagination of themselves and their patrons. 

Wren is an architect’s architect. His merits are 
realised best by those who have studied the 
Technique of building. These are also astonished at 
the mass of his work, and its varied ingenuity, 
which are the more remarkable in a man who only 
took up architecture in middle life. Besides the 
fifty City churches which he designed—some of 
them beautiful, like St. Stephen's WaJbrook; 
others perhaps valued only because he built them— 
we may remind ourselves of the Chapel of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge ; the second quadrangle 
and chapd at Trinity, Oxford ; the Royal Exchange 
and Custom House (both burned down later); the 
Chapel of Emmanuel, Cambridge ; Temple Bar * 
Mercers’ and Brewers' Halls ; the Monument; 
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Trinity Library, Cambridge ; Hampton Court 
Palace ; Greenwich Observatory and Royal Naval 
Hospital ; the Ashmolean Museum and Tom 
Tower, Oxford ; the Great School Room at 
Winchester; the Town Hall at Windsor, and 
Marlborough House* 

But the great Cathedral is his chief monument. 
It has accumulated more glorious memories than 
old St, Paul F s t because that was only the centre of a 
small country * whereas new St, Paul's is the 
metropolitan cathedral of the greatest empire in 
the world'* history. Within the last fifty years it 
has taken its proper place as the chief religious 
centre of the empire. Every Sunday it is filled by 
several thousand worshippers ; even on weekday 
afternoons we often have four or five hundred ; at 
all times of the day groups of visitors are to he seen 
wandering about it : and who will ever forget the 
sad and solemn services which were held during and 
after the war, both for supplication and to do 
honour to the fallen ? 

The safety of such a building concerns the 
national honour ; and we cannot doubt that if we 
could ask Wren in what way he would most desire 
that his memory should be honoured by posterity, 
he would say : 11 Preserve St + Paul's ; male it safe 
for a thousand years, Think that my spirit often 
visits it, as I used to do when in the body every year 
till the end of my earthly life. Keep my great work 
safe fur your posterity ; let them enjoy it and bless 
my name. Let $U Paul's remain the centre of the 
British Empire as long as the empire i tsel F survives, 
and as lung as the Church of England—broad, wise 
and tolerant—lives in represent the character and 
worship of the English people.” 

We have been proud to cover our walb with 
records of brave soldier? and sailors* But St, 
PauPs is mt only a Valhalla of departed fighting 
men. We long for the time when wars shall cease in 
all the world p and when we shall 1 r l able to honour 
here only the benefactors of humanity in the arts of 
peace* May it be ours to apply the words of I laggai 


to a greater temple than he knew : “ The glury 
of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, aaith the Lord of hosts, and it) this place 
will I give peace* saith the Lord of boats.” 

If not, the next war may see the end of ihi^ and 
of many other monuments nf human genius. 


TRIBUTES BY BRITISH, AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS AT THE TOMB IN 
THE CRYPT. 

After the service the Bishop, the Dean, the Lord 
Mayor and Sherifla, and members of the Institute 
Council and members of the Bicentenary Memorial 
Committee proceeded to the Cry pt. Mr. Paul Winter- 
bouse placed in the tomb a wreath of laurels bound 
with violet velvet, and read out the inscription it bore 
as follows 

In thanksgiving to Almighty God 
far the talents, industry ami blameless fife 

Chris t&pler If Veu 

in reverent homage to that great man's name ami memory 

and 

in profound admiration far hit mighty works 
ter Architects of Britain 
lay this wreath on his tomb. 

On behalf of the Socicte Cent rale des Archit cotes 
Frangais, M« Augustin Key deposited a bronze palm. 
Speaking in French, he said : 11 In the name of the 
architects of France, 1 place this palm on the tomh of a 
great artist, a great citizen, and a great patriot.” A 
wreath from the French Society des Architects 
Dipl dm & was also placed by M. Rev on the tomb. 

The Architectural league of New York, by the 
hands of Air. Candler Cobh, of the American Embassy 
in London, also paid the devotion of a wreath. It bore 
the word* 

In appreciative memory of Sir Christoph ft Wren, 
whose work marked so distinct a step in world architec¬ 
ture, and to so large a degree influenced the colonial arefti- 
lecture of America, this wreath is offered in laving 
memory by the Architectural League of New Yorkand is 
placed here by the representative of the American Ambas¬ 
sador, Mr. George Harvey. 


m 
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Wren Memorial Exhibitions 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE RJ.B.A, 

Rv W* Henry Wira> p M.A. [F.]. 

The exhibition which the R H I T B r A. lias been able to 
get together for the bicentenary erf Sir ChrittOgibiT 
Wren is altogether worthy of the occasion, It touches 
on many sides of that great and many-sided character 
It illustrates his executed and surviving worts ade¬ 
quately without neglecting others that were merely 
projected—such as the mausoleum for Charles I at 
Windsor (68}—or which their sites know no more— 
such as Temple Bar—throws light upon the growth of 
ideas in his mind, and calls up his person before us by 
relies and portraits* 

The drawings from his own blind—or, at least, from 
his office—though not numerous, arc of a high order of 
interest. There were insuperable obstacles in the way 
of transporting the huge volumes in which the AH 
Souls drawings arc housed ; but Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has sent what must be one of Wren 1 * 
earliest architectural drawings, an elevation of the 
chapel, together with the slightly later model showing 
a better thought out design (140), 

Other drawing* include a sketch section through an 
unidentified building— possibly Trinity College, Ox¬ 
ford— {34}, and a fine tinted set of elevations of 
Hampton Court with ptniimenti in the central features 
passed on (21-313), But probably the most valuable con¬ 
tribution in this category is the original drawing (tent by 
the Director of Greenwich Hospital) showing a scheme 
For the lay-out of the Hospital (62). Inigo Jones's little 
masterpiece, the Queen’s House, which closes at a con¬ 
siderable distance the vista of a monumental avenue of 
domes and colonnades, is obviously too slight in scale 
to support their weight. Wren proposed to clear it 
away, and possibly rebuild it farther inland, substitut¬ 
ing 09 the centre of his system a great domed church. 
This was 10 be set in the irudjri of an oblong square, and 
—to increase the magnificence as well as the mvsterv 
of the river approach—an elliptical piazza, reminiscent 
of Bernini's, was interposed between this and the 
colonnades. The church on the land side opened on to 
a great area or parade ground walled in by double 
chestnut avenues planted on embankments, and dosed 
by further buildings* 

The scheme was doubtless too costly. Hence the 
second scheme (66), drawn by Hawksmoor (from the 
R.l.B.A. Library), in which the Queen's House is 
preserved and reinforced by angle pavilions, while the 
domed church is placed between, it and the existing 
blinding** without the piazza, but surrounded by a 
series of finely planned garden courts* 

The dignified sobriety of Chelsea Hospital is 
admirably rendered by Mr* Philip Hudson's sympa¬ 


thetic measured drawings (53 and 54}, while the richer 
and wholly delightful School of Winchester is agreeably 
shown by a reproduction of Mr, Arthur Stratton's fine 
drawings. 

The fascinating history of the design of St. TustTs 
may be traced through most of its vicissitudes on the 
wall* of the gallery, particularly in ther generous loans of 
Messrs. Baisford, Old Si + Paul's and Inigo Jattends 
additions appear in Hollar's and Harris's prints (to and 
14)* Wren's first design in its developed form with 
the domed vestibule and portico is represented by 
measured drawings and photographs of the model (ii 
and 43-6) and J. E, GoodehikPs beautiful interior per¬ 
spectives (40 and 42). We miss the Warrant Design, 
hoi Grihelm's prints f r 70s), lent by the First Commis¬ 
sioner of Works (34-6), exhibit splendidly the Final 
Design in its penultimate stage, when the upper portion 
of the dome and western towers had not yet attained 
the supremely satisfying solution of the executed work. 
In Hooker's vigorously engraved section (31) we may 
see \\ ren*s unfulfilled dream of internal decoration to 
be carried out by the four best artists in mosaic from 
Italy. Contemporary manners and history art enter¬ 
tainingly reflected in TrivitCs prints of the Thanks - 
giving Service for the Peace of Ryswick (32), where in 
the choir in i Es pristine condition a courtly preacher and 
congregation complacently turn their hacks on the altar 
to bask in the effulgence of the Queen's Majesty, Of 
the great cathedral a* completed there is naturally a 
wealth of illustration, graphic and photographic. among 
w hich the set of eight aquatints by Mahon (115-8 and 
120-3). af *d the delightful coloured aquatint by Pugin 
and Rowlandson (xigj, the masterly measured draw¬ 
ings of the north porch by Mr, F, W. Troup (49 and 
5*). isometric sectional elevation of the dome by 
Messrs, Dunn and Dawson (29) arc among the most 
worthy of remark. But the exquisite and yet virile 
pencil work of the hue C. F„ Mallows'* interior views 
deserves the attention it might miss among the stronger 
effects of $urrou ndi ng exh i bi is. 

Trinity College Library—in its own Jiftc one of the 
mOflt consummate of the master's works—makes a 
pleasant show 7 in four aquatints-—two uncolourcd, by 
IHrraden, of the river front 1 and coloured ones, by 
Ackerman and Pugin, of the interior and undercroft— 
not to mention plates from Belcher and Macartney's 
Later Renaissance, 

The splendid collection of photographic views con¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Batsford and Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 
which almost fills the East Gallery, brings before us 
vividly the principal executed worb^ almost overwhelm- 
ing in their cumulative impression* The group of 
London steeples creates an effect of airy ant! roman tie 
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St- Paul's Catiihuiial 

limrior of the Cho'tc un die occasion of the Ccneril Thsttikagi^ng, 31 at December 170ft 
RIB A Exhibition Robert Trivett fydi, (I^rnt by the First GcmnuHicuicr of Worits) 
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delight the like of which it is ha id to parallel in any city 
of the world, and the varied adventure in dome and 
vault treatment of the interior* is scarcely less fasci¬ 
nating ; while the loving care which Wren lavished 
upon the enrichment of pulpits and fonts and altars is 
at least hinted at by some well-chosen examples. 

We cotne ]ast to the remarkable collection of exhibits 
which bring before ns Wren's person and way of life, 
Wc can trace him in the water-colours lent by Miss 
Phillimore and Mr. E. It. Fitchew from his birthplace, 
at Ea*t KnOyle Rectory (93 ), to ihe house where lie died 
at Hampton Court (96) and his tomb in the crypt 
of Sr, Paul's (98). We can visualise him on an 
occasion of state in his waistcoat of blue and while 
flowered velvet damask (lent by the Dean and Chapter 
nf SC Paul's (141)), or in more workaday clothes, wield¬ 
ing his six-foot rod, an inch thick and circular in section, 
painted green and black, and iQ&erihed, 41 The Sur¬ 
veyor nf 1 be Fabrick," Or his 15-intLh brass graduated 
compasses (145, lent by the Royal Society). We can see 
ihe guinea he gave to a little grand child, and his hand- 
writing in letter*, reports, receipts and legal docu¬ 
ments. Some of the men and w omen with whom he 
was thrown in contact—such as the sovereigns and 
prelates he worked for—his friends and the artists who 
worked under him* are also represented by portraits or 
handwriting. 

Finally, we can judge of lus persona] appearance at 
various periods of his life in the work of several con¬ 
temporary artist*, Grinling Gibbons's boxwood relief 
(59) is plainly uninspired, and goes to confirm the view 
that he did well to turn from portraiture and give hi 111- 
self to the decorative carving in which he was iin- 
rivailed. A replica of the bust by F. H. Pearce, the 
original of which is in ihe Ashmolcaii* dhows Wren in 
ihe vigour of early middle life, with the flowing hair or 
low' full w ig of the early years nf the Restoration , Two 
copies of a mezzotint alter the painting of Sir Godfrey 
Knellcr {60 and 77) represent him a& wearing the 
soaring peniijLie of the dose of the century, and stilt in 
the full maturity of his powers, though age is creeping 
on. The features are finely modelled* the expression 
benignant, the glance penetrating. The general aspect 
does not belie cither the kindliness and humour or the 
powerful and many-sided intellect nf the great master 
at whose feet wc have been laying our tribute of 
affectionate veneration. 


MCCORDS OF WREN AT THE RECORD 
OFFICE* CHANCERY LANE, 

By Arthur T. Boston, F.S.A , 

Curator of Sir John Soane's Museum. 

At the Record Office in the museum which occupies 
the site of the old chapel of the Rolls, and is open 
2 4 p.m.> are a few records of Sir Christopher Wren 
Tiniv on view. 


In a glazed ease is a minute hook with an open page 
headed i 

" Whitehall Treasury Chamber, 13 January 1669, 

" Present : I^rd Detainer, Lord Godulphin* Sir 
Henry 1 Capdl, Mr. Hampden. 

IP The Surveyor-General and Controller of the Works 
called in, and their reports read, 

11 The Surveyor objects against Mr. Latham (in the 
Comptroller's Certificate) for a madman, and says the 
work has stood a new trial in n hurrycanc/' etc. 

The passage is part of the dispute between Talnum 
and Wren* whom he was trying 10 supersede by 
alleging various defects in the work at Hampton Court. 
He sap inttr aha that he could pul his fingers into ihe 
cracks, arid if they are not now evident that is because 
they have been stopped. The Lords, no doubt con¬ 
siderably bored* seem to have fastened on that as 
go meriting definite, and adjourned the matter for cer¬ 
tain impartial person* to find and determine, 

Talman seems to have objection to some iron used, 
and Wren's reply was that “ things precautionary 
ought not he objected to/' If he had got hold of, and 
really never himself used, the bad practice of bonding 
stone with iron ties, he had certainly struck on a point 
which has proved of great consequence* fur the rusti ng 
and bursting of these ties have been a serious trouble in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century buildings. 

The end was that Talman was dismissed , and went 
off to build Chats worth* and prove there his inferiority 
to Wren as a classical architect. 

Another paper in the same case is a certificate of 
1683* by Wren, for the payment to Mr. Houseman of 
£170* making ^230 all, fur painting work at the 
Chapel of St. James, 

There is also Wren's report on the damage done to 
Evelyn's house, by the Czar Peter the Great,dated 1698. 

A small plan shows a scheme to adapt the Cockpit, 
Westminster, for use as 4 State paper office, 1706-7. 
Also a report signed by Wren on the repair of Hyde 
Park Road, 43 August 1711. 

tn an upright glazed stand is a Wren letter, 19 Sep¬ 
tember 16S9, respecting allowances for building* at 
Hampton Court and Kensington. 

£ i ,ooQ is wanted for ihe former* and £500 for the 
Utter, with a further £3,000 for workmen and materials 
for St. James's, Whitehall, public passings belonging 10 
His Majesty, and his progress to Newmarket and 
moneys due since his accession. A him being added 
that other offices appear to have hadthdr arrears paid up. 

The documents am chiefly interesting os shfp wing that 
even Wren was not all day " designing St. Paul's," but 
had 10 put in a good deal of time on sufficiently dry 
matters of routine and daily cares evidently not always 
free from friction. 

lib disarming modesty and gentle patience must 
have been invaluable to him in thtfXe daily affairs. 
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EXHIBITION AT OXFORD 
By W. Henry Ward, M,A* [FVJ, 
WrenWwn university is not forgetful of one of the 
greatest of her aiumm . The memory of his many-sided 
genius is pleasantly recorded in the little exhibition 
gathered together out of ita own treasures by the Bod¬ 
leian Library. The literary traditions of the VYrcn family 
are recalled by a copy of 11 a Latin 

comedy by his fat he r p t h c Rev. Ch ri sto phq r Wren, and one 
of his grandson's Parenialm^ well asby his own signa¬ 
ture in a seventeenth-century register of the readers in 
Btftdky% Library , and by a few T sample volumes from 
his own shelves. As a mathematician he appears as so] v- 
i ng a problem propounded by Pascal and setting another 
as a counter*challenge to French mathematicians. The 
natural philosopher is reflected in a letter dated from 
All Souls, February t6j6 + printed in the Reformed 
Commonwealth of Bees, describing his observations of 
bees at work in a transparent hive of his own invention. 

His activities as a practical architect are illustrated by 
his MS., " Advise to the Reverend the Deane and 
Chapter of St. Panics concerning the mines of that 
Cathedral/" and the original letter to the Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor at Oxford on the repairs to the Divinity School. 
These were carried out in exact accordance with bin 
report, as may be seen at any time, and more particu¬ 
larly at the present moment, when the foundations of 
one of the Inn tresses have been laid bare under the 
superintendence of Mr. E, P. Warren, and prove to 
comprise the ramping arches 11 recommended. 


Among the most interesting of the exhibits is the 
priced catalogue of the sale of Ids own and his son's 
library in 174S, on the latter's death, since it brings out 
very clearly the wide range of his interests, composed as 
it was of works on rheology, history, antiquities 
numismatics, biography, travel, mat hematics, astro no- 
m y * bo tan y and bi ology Belles-lettres are, pe r h a ps + 1 ess 
prominent ; but ii is interesting to find in this depart¬ 
ment a copy of his old chief Sir John Denham's 
poems. Architecture naturally filled a large place on 
his shelves., and was represented by most of the prind- 
al I tali an* French and English works, including 
oezo's Perspective, to which Wren was a subscriber, 
a ri d rang 1 ng from Al be rt 1 u/Kcnt's l 'itruvius Britannia**, 
which sold for £5* the highest price fetched by an 
architectural book. 

1 he ■' cabinet fT of medals, gems and sculpture, with 
most of the prints and drawings, was dispersed the 
following year ; and the list contains many items which 
to-day would be priceless. What, for example, would 
one not give for lot 33, 11 Sixty-six drawings of Hampton 
Court pasted in a book/' which fetched £3 f*a., or lot 
45, 4t One hundred and fifty drawings and sketches of 
\\inchcster Palace, and miscellaneous architecture, 
with a pared of papers relating to the subject, in a 
portfolio/ 1 which were knocked down for £1 12$. to 
the Duke of Argyll f l his nobleman also secured for 
two guineas a 11 long high-finished drawing of an in¬ 
tended new Palace at Westminster/' One wonders if 
they are still in the ducal library. 
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The Bicentenary Commemoration Visits 

BY PERCY W, LOVELL, B.A* {A.}* 


Of the Wren Bicentenary Commemoration visits (or 
pilgrimages) it is difficult to write briefly, for they were 
all so interestinF* Jointly organised by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the London Society and 
th £ Sclborne Society, they were very well attended; and 
although one or two of the outdoor gatherings were also 
attended by rain, it was fortunate that, in spite of the 
early season of the year, the most important outdoor 
meetings were favoured by brilliantly fine afternoons. 

Time and the necessity for choosing buildings in 
reasons hie proximity permitted of only a small number 
of the City churches being visited ; hut on Tuesday, 
20 February, three of those ** featuring pp domes were 
seen—thal is to say, St. Mary Abchurch and St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, two of the most beautiful examples* 
together with St„ Swithin* Cannon Street, which is 
crowned by an right-sided dome rising direct from the 
main cornice without the intervention of anv arches at 
alL 

Domestic architecture in the City that can safely be 
attributed to Wren is not too abundant, but with the 
help of 11 period 11 houses a varied programme was 
arranged on Wednesday* 21 February, including the 
merchants house in Warwick Court* the only example 
remaining of the type described in the rebuilding Act 
after the Great Fire as of 44 the greatest bigness ” ; and 
Old Pcwterers' Hall [n Litne Street, attributed (by the 
various painted shields on the walls) to Sir Christopher 
Wren. Whoever built it and however it may have been 
altered, it still forma a curious and little known survival 
of Old London* Next (hy courtesy of Canon Alexander) 
(he party saw Xn. 2 Amen Court. Although much 
altered, there is direct evidence that this and the adjoin¬ 
ing houses were erected by the Dean ainJ 1 Chapter soon 
after the Great Fire p and Wren must have been con^ 
suited. He is also said to have occupied No. 2 + and the 
dining-room is a particularly finely proportioned apart¬ 
ment. Finally, at (he Temple, under the guidance of 
Sir Banister Fletcher, some genuine Wren w r ork was 
run to earth, for the Temple suffered from fire on more 
than one occasion after the Great Fire itself , and Wren 
was employed on its reconstruction. The columns 
under the Cloister here appear really to do their work 
and not to stop three inches shrift of the ceilings as 
tradition says that similar ones do at Windsor, 

Chelsea Hospital* which Mr, Macartney (during his 
lecture in February to the London Society) highly 
praised for its beauty and simplicity* provided one of 
the must successful visits, for Friday was fine and sunny 
and a very large party assembled to hear the account of 
the buildings and possessions of the Hospital given 
there hy the Lieutenant-Governor, General Bird, 

On Saturday* 24 February, there were rival attrac¬ 


tions—Hampton Court and St. PauFs. At the Cathe¬ 
dral we were mci hy Mr. Macartney, anti a party of over 
a hundred heard from him much valuable comment on 
the wonderful fabric entrusted to his care. Then* 
divided into smaller groups, the crypt, galleries and 
Library were visited, not forfeiting"Wren's model of 
the 14 rejected design, 1 ' as it is called, which at one time 
was to be seen at South Kensington, where it was so 
little appreciated that the dome wvis removed and re¬ 
placed upside down —sons to occupy rather less space, 
presumably. St, Paul's being required For the service 
at 4 o'clock, the Deanery was then invaded* under the 
guidance of Mrs. Inge. 

At Hampton Court a smaller but equally enthusiastic 
party was entertained in the Oak Room hy Sir Frank 
Baines, who gave a most attractive account of the 
history of the site of the Palace and the difficulties 
encountered by Wren in designing and erecting the 
famous Fountain Court. Sir Frank pointed out also 
how the Chestnut Avenue in Bushy Park was laid out 
by Wren as part of a great scheme (fortunately never 
executed) for a new approach to the Great Hall, which 
would have demolished the whole of the Kitchen block ; 
and he reminded us that* in erecting the Fountain 
Court, Wren swept away what must have been one of 
the most magnificent examples of Tudor architecture 
in this country—namely, the State Rooms erected by 
Henry VIII. Wren 1 * State Apartments were then 
visited ■ and although much that w as* of interest tn the 
Tudor Palace had to be omitted* after alt we were there 
to see die work of Wren. The ingenious planning of the 
Fountain Court rendered necessary because the main 
avenue on the cost front was on a different centre line 10 
the court itself was particularly noted ; and we saw in 
passing Wren's own room leading Kt from the cloister 
with the monogram of his initials above the entrance* 
The value of Wrea% wonderful planning and the 
manner in which his work has blended with that of the 
Tudor portions of the Palace were particularly referred 
to* 

By tlua rime 5 o'clock had struck on the lurret clock, 
eo an adjournment was made for Tea : and following that 
1 he Old Court House on Hampton Green was visited* 
where in his taler years Wren lived, and where he died 
on 25 February 1723, Herr Mr. Hr nest Law' gave a 
short account of the events which led 10 Wren's retiring 
to this limwe, and showed us a plan of the building as it 
vv.ls in Ins Mine. Mr Law certainly voiced the thoughts 
of everybody when he >;ud rh.it ri gave th t very greatest 
satisfaction to all admirers of Wren to *ec the old house 
in the hands of one who so evidently appreciated it$ 
associations. Mr. Lamphigh informed us he was open¬ 
ing the house to visitors every afternoon during the 
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week, arid that if members of the various societies cared 
to see the Houm at some other rime he would be very 
glad to show it to them, provided they wrote and made 
arrangements with him beforehand. * 

The visit to Oxford had to be abandoned owing to ihe 
small number of applications received* which was 
ocCasioned partly by the early season of rhe year* and 
partly perhaps by the father short notice of the ’visit; 
but ir is hoped to arrange it during the summer. Cam¬ 
bridge, however* attracted more attention, w hich i* not 
altogether surprising, as the university town contains 
VA ren ? s earliest completed building of importance—the 
chapel of Pembroke College (which is of particular 
interest for the evidence it affords of the ideas that he 
afterwards developed) as well as one of his master¬ 
pieces, ihe library of Trinity. Both these buildings 
were fully described—the Library by Mr. IL M» 
Fletcher* and the chapel by Mr, Maurice E. Webb. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 28 February, visits to the 
City churches were resumed, the three selected being 
the two designed by Wren in the Gothic style, with St. 
Mtty-k-Bow introduced partly, of course, on account 
of its magnificent steeple, but also by way of contrast to 
the other two. Why Wren built'Si." Alban, Wood 
Street, in the Gothic style is a matter of conjecture ; but 
there h a good deal to be said for the theory that the 
earlier church (designed by Inigo Jones) was not 
entirely destroyed by ihe Fire, and Wren may have 
been able io incorporate some of it in his building. 
With St. Mary Aldermary the ease is different, because 
money was left with the express stipulation that the 
style of the earlier building should he followed, h 
seems extremely doubtful whether the elaborate fan 
vault in plaster, with its cup-shaped domes, was copied 
irotn the earlier church ; for one thing, presumably 
there were no records of ii, and. as Mr. Birch suggests, 
the church was more likely to have had a won den 
roof, possibly with fan-shaped springers on the walls. 

I hursday, t March, was devoted lo Kensington 
FWace, which attracted a large number of visitors, 
partly, no doubt, because the building has been dosed 
for :-n many years. The Office of Works was represented 
by Mr. Ingleson C. Coodisort, wlime unrivalled know¬ 
ledge of the building and the styles of ihe van cm a 
craftsmen employed In Wren made the afternoon 
exceptionally interesting. Mr. Goodisun referred to the 
fact that complete plans had recently Itceti discovered 
showing the building about the year 1716. We under¬ 
stand these are not the only ones of that date in exis¬ 
tence, but they may be of assistance in throwing light 
on the actual position of (he original Nottingham 
l louse,ta they show the building* pulled down bv Kent 
some years later. It ta just possible that these may 
have included Nottingham House itself, and that Wren 
had left it intact while enveloping it with the new 
wings of his quadrangle. 
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On Friday, 2 March, three more City churches were 
visited, ibis time of the very large type that may he 
called Gothic plans in classic clothing. St. Bride, 
Fleet Street, with the steeple that Wren showed first on 
tjic top of the dome id his Warrant design for Sl+Paul's; 
St. Andrew. Holborn, one of, if not quite, the largest 
that he built, and interesting also as showing how 
much of the medieval work he incorporated ; and, 
lastly, Christ Church* Newgale Street, as austere an 
interior as St. Bride's ts cheerful, hut with a more 
satisfactory treatment of the columns in relation to the 
gallery level* 

On Saturday, 3 March, alternative visits were 
;iirangcd. as in the previous week, the two selected 
being Greenwich Hospital and a further series of three 
churches, representing the spires grouped round the 
great dome, and presumably designed by Wren with a 
view to the proximity of the great mass of the Cathedral* 

At Greenwich we were under the charge of Mr. 
Agutter, the resident engineer, ami Mr. Arthur Sharpe, 
the President of the Greenwich Antiquarian Society. 
After perambulating the buildings we were entertained 
at tea hy the Royal Naval College in the Mess—that is, 
the crypt nr lower hall* in itself a splendid r<MJm, 
beneath the Painted Chamber. 

Mr, Sharpe later gave a short account of the part 
that Wren played in the erection of the Hospital, 
drawing attention to several points that may not 
have been generally realised. For one thing, the 
lay-out of rise buildings was practically settled hy Queen 
Mary, who wished Inigo Jones's Queen's House 11 to 
be retained, and, in the grant of hnd fur the purposes of 
the Hospital, expressly forbade the erection of any 
building! on the central strip, thus preserving ihe view 
of the Queen s House from the river. The breadth of 
this strip must have suggested the position of the great 
colonnades designed by Wren, 

The building erected by John Wehh on the water 
front tbo gave an obvious lead for the position of the 
block on this from built by Wren—vi?. h the Queen Anne 
building When he came on the scene Webb's building 
was partly glazed, white the remainder of rile windows 
were bricked up and the place used m a powder store. 
V\ ran took out alj the floors and casement windows and 
reconstructed the interior, inserting sash windows and 
new floors. This building was finished first, and work 
then proceeded on the block immediately to t lie south 
King William s block-—which was finished about 1702 
or soon after. This fact is important because Vanbrugh 
is often credited with having done a gi>nd deal of the 
work on this building. All hr did was to finish some of 
the internal wojk about 1716. The west elevation of 
King William s block U entirely due to Wren, and 
agrees exactly with his model, which h to be seen in the 
Museum in the Georgian portion of King Charles’s 
building. 
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In these brief notes no attempt hasbeeEi made to refer 
to any of the mum feature* of thebiiEUling^^hichmtist 
be well known tn the majority o±‘ readers of the 1 1satilute 
Journal, Only where the information appeared to be 
not generally realised have we noted it in any detail. 

The general impression, left on the mind after the 
fortnight’s expeditions was that Wren in nearly nil this 
work was fettered by some conditions arising from the 
buildings (or remain* of them) already on hi* sites, and 
that his genius showed itself in the masterly manner in 
which he overcame the infinite variety of problems 
with which he was faced. 

Visit to Cambridge 

o 

By Maurice E, Were [K], D.S.O. 

On Tuesday, 27 February, a considerable number 
of members of the R.I.B.A,. the London Society^ and 
the Sdborne Society visited Cambridge to study 
Wren's work at Emmanuel, Trinity and Pembroke. 

The famous library at Trinity, its history and pkn- 
ning, was described by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, who, after 
reading Wren's original letter describing the design, 
pointed out that, as the buildittgwms carried out almost 
exactly In accordance with the description contained in 
the letter and the plans accompanying it, liitle more 
could he added. He did, however, add some very In¬ 
teresting details of recent research work upon the con¬ 
st ruction of the building which, with the rid of drawings 
made by the resident Cterk of \\ orks/has revealed once 
more the great thought which Wren devoted to prob¬ 
lems of this kind. No doubt Mr. Fletcher will offer 
these drawings for publication in the Journal when 
they are completed. After this instructive visit to 
Trinity we went on to Pembroke to see Wren's lirst 
w ork. At the kind invitation of the Master and Fellows 
erf Petuhroke College, we look tea wish them and a rep¬ 
resentative gathering of Cambridge residents in the 
College Ilall (designed by the father of our President)* 
and afterwards spent a very memorable hour in the 
Chapel listening to a religious concert (arranged by the 
Dean) uf contemporary music by Purcell and others. 
The authorities of Pembroke, the possessors of Wren's 
Rest work, and those of rit. Paul's* who possess his 
greatest, both chose the same way uf commemorating 
our greatest architect. Those of us who were present 
were, I am sure, convinced that it w as a very right and 
proper way, and wc are grateful to the Master a Bid Fel¬ 
lows of Pembroke for extending their invitation beyond 
1 he boundaries of Cambridge to include those of our 
party who might wish to join them in the Chapel on 
this occasion. 


Commemoration Banquet 

A large and distinguished company of guest* and 
meiidkrrs of the Institute were present at the Banquet 
given in commemoration of Sir Christopher Wren on 
Monday evening, the 26 February, at the Hotel Vic¬ 
toria. 

The President in proposing the health of the King 
said that Sir Christopher Wren had lived under seven 
rulers—five kings^ one queen and one Protector,. If he 
had lived through the seven succeeding rdgrts he would 
have been with us to-day* as a subject of that gracious 
Gentleman whom the Royal Institute was proud to 
own as its patron. Perhaps it would have IWen well 
for Wren had he met the genial encouragement that 
he would have received in the present day. 

The toast was drunk with the singing of** God Save 
the King.' 1 

After the dinner the President, Sir Reginald BJom- 
field and Mr. Mcrvyn Macartney delivered addresses 
on Sir Christopher Wren instead of the usual toasts 
(see pp. zfii* 2fq n and 367), 

In hi* opening remarks the President acknowledged 
the indebtedness of the Institute to Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher, for his work in connection with the Bicenten¬ 
ary animgemems lit also spoke of the splendid way 
in which the allied societies hail rallied around them. 
Speaking in French, he referred in graceful terms to the 
presence of M, de Saim-Mauriee, Membrc dui C^nseil 
de la Societe de* Architectes 1 )iplbme* par le Gonverne- 
ment, and of M. Augustin Key, Society Cent rale de* 
Architects* Frampais. M, dc Saint-Maurice replied. 
Lord Balfour then proposed s he health of the President, 
which was touted with much enthusiasm. 


QUESTS AND MEMBERS AT THE BANQUET. 

Mr. Paul Wwtorfiopc, President of the Royal Irutituk oF 
British Architect* fin the Haiiix i ; His finc^ the Archbivhi^ of 
C!arterburv ; the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ur&wTdfd ami Ral carrel 
K.T.. P.C. ; T htr Hr Hon. [he Ear! of Ualfour, K.U , PX 
OM - the Rt. 1 ton . Urd Aakwith, K-C.B , K.C., D.C.L: 
the Rt . Hon the Lord Mi>tr of London ; Sir Am&h Webb, 
U.B., K.C.Y D . PmsiJcmt of the Royal Aoukttiy ; M. de 
Saint-Maurice, Mrmhre du Ccuvicil de la Socrfili 1 dcs Arubb 
tcvtra I>ip] J -tnch y. ir U- (^OUVemrniait; ’The Rt Hon. Sir 
Joseph Cook;, f i.C MXb. P.C- : Sir Donald MacAJijtcf 
K CI, I r t evident of ihf (.-coertl .Medical: L'ouih:i1 : Sst L. A. 
SeJby-Bicee, Bart, K.L'.P , Sir Wm* M jk AYhuv. K.B r E. p 
M .D.. PfciideiiE of the Royal Society of Medirinr ■ Sis A A. 
Bowihjy K.C.R K .tM Ak, President of the Rmn! College of 
SiirEeon=. ; Sar Cecil 1 brcoon Smilh f C.Y.O.. LL,D. ‘ Sir 
Re^n+iEd Hhitiirteld, U.tV t LaET.D. ; M Au^mdti Rev, Soci<HC 
Central^ dc* AithilctlK Eran^w ■ Professor Sit .Arthur 
Skihuiter. F,R.5„ The L'mvcnfti A London ; Sit 

I>avid Murray* R.A. ; Sir Char It* Oman. K R.E.. M.P. 1 
-Sir Arthur S. Cope, R,A. 1 Sir W_ Afhmbnot Ljiw, C B,: 
Sir John j. Burnet* A.R.A., K.S.A : Sir John MacAhm-r. 
O.BJL ^ Sir Lawrence Weaver. K.B.E. ; the Yen- Rev. W. R. 
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[nge p D*D*,,, Dean of St. PiiuE's ; she Rev, Canon S. A, Alti* 
an4eT P MA. i Mr * J* E P K. SituM. 0 + B_E., Sheriff of Tendon ; 
Dr. F h W. Pembcr, D.CX n WanJeti of All Souls' College, 
Oxford; Mr. Arthur Gray, M*A_. Matter of Jcsm College. 
Cambridge : Mr. It J. Waring MS., BSc„ F.R.C.S*, Vkt 
Chancellor, LWeraity of London ; Mr. F* R, Anderton, 
Chaimun of the London County Council : Mr, 3* H. M* 
Kilhk P J.P., Sheriff of London 1 Air. W*H* Nicholli., President 
of the Xanorul Federation of Building: Trades Employers ; 
Mr, Alfred VV. S- Cross. Vira-Prenidrait, R.I*B*A : Mr, If. P.' 
Scarles Wood. ViGe-Fre^idcnL R.LBA. ; Mr r Chaa H. Heath¬ 
s' Vice-President. R.LBA* j Mr. Arthur Keen. Hon. 
Secretary, RIBA ; Mr. E, Fiandct EtcbriN, President of the 
Inttitution of Structural Engineer* ; Mr. Wm. Cash. President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants; Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chejtttr, President of the Town Planning Institute ; Mr, j, 
Storra, President of the Institute of Builders ; Mr. j. WdU, 
M-A.* Warden of W»dhjun College, Oxford ; Sir Herbert 
Warren, K.C.V.Q+, President of Magdalen College. Oxford ; 
Mr. Edvmrd P. Warren. I-.3A. h Prcsidem. Berks, Bucks and 
Oxen Architectural Association ; Mr. E. J. Partridge. President 
of the Society of Architects; Mr. R Gill. President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers - Mr. F. J. Walton, Presi¬ 
dent of the London blaster Biuldm and Allied Industrie* 
Auotiation; Mr. Lawrence A. Turner, F*S A., Past Master 
of the Art Workers' Guild ; Mr. G. J. Skipper, The .Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of .Architects ; Mr, J, Alfred Gotch. 
F.S.A., President of the Northamptonshire Association of 
ArcMte^ti; Professor II- H. Turner, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society ; Mr. Mcrvyn Macartney* F.S.A., Sur¬ 
veyor to The Fabric of St. Paul s Cathedral ^ Mr. S. M. 
Young* F.S.L, The WimhipfuJ Company of Masons j Major 
Ct B. I- locklon. The Sheffield Society of Architects. ; Mr, John 
Murrey* N T *t, Fed. Building Trader Operative* (London 
Pis trier Council) ; Mr, H* DeftttOn Funnel! Tfse Architect 1 
■md Surveyors* AttJltinte* Professional Union “ Mr. 5* Hum 
Seiigctp The New Zealand In&tUute of Architects : Dr, F* G L 
Dawtrey Dnewitt. M.D.p The Royal College of Fhyririara ; 
Mr, J. Me viburn Levien, The Royal Philharmonic Society; 
Major Richard Rigg, O.B_E.. The I^ondon and Middlesex 
Archeological Society ; Mr. Edgar Armitagc. The Junior An 
Workers’ Guild ; Mr. W* E. Riley, R,B-A . Thil Official Arch j- 
feet a' A^^odxtvon ; Mr,”!'. Buder Wilson. The Leedt and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society • Major Hubert C_ Oorlettc, 
O.ll.P.., RJ.C,* The New South Wale* iniilitutt of ArchiirtU ; 
Mr, C. McArthur Boiler, Secretary, The Society of Architect* ; 
Mr* F. R* Yerbury, Secretary h The Architectural AssOCfrtfcm ; 
Me, W, R, M. Ixunb. M_A_> Secretary. The Royal Academy ; 
Air. A, Goddard, C B E.. Secretary, The Surveyor* 1 Iruticu- 
tion - Mr. G. Tophnm Foire-it, Architect to rhe London 
Gounty Council ; Mr. Stanley Hump. President of the ArcbL 
ICC rural .'YsaoL'Lution l Mr. Rupert Sava gu, President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association ; Mr. T. R Milburn, 
President of the Northern Architectural Afi&tiatiofi; Mr, 
Percy Thomas, 0*B*E., President of the South Walt? Institute 
of Architects; Mr. Svdnty Pvrka (City Surveyor), Mr r Jan 

M»cAB*tcr {Sceterary h.LBA). 

Mr. Maurice B Adams, Prof, S, D, Adahcod, Mr. Ii. W. 
Aibrdyte, Canon s. A. .Alexander, Mr. F + R r AnJerton. Mf, 
W. H Amen, The Arthiua'i Jour^if, Tkt Architect , Mr, El. V. 
jVihley. Mr. F, G, Ikikcr. Mr, Ifctbert Buker, Mr, E. C. 
Bpumnnt. Mr. E. E. Beaumont, Mr. F, Adanr* Beck, Mr, 
F.P. Bennett, Mr. F, C^vendiBh Bentinck, Mr* Arthur Bentley* 
Mr. J. A. Be=^ant, Mr. A. 1*. Binn*. Dr. W. A. BEackhtone T 
Mr, ^.j r U, Blaneo-White, Mr. H. Cecil Booth, Sir A- A. Bow lby t 


Mr* H, W + Brit tan. Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr, G. C. Burrowt^ 
Mr. R. A. Burrows, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Wm, Cash. Mr, 
Walter Qro, T/ie AW* Mr, Harnld R. CJudlert. Air. j. 

H. Chaundser, Mr. John Clack* Mr. C. F. Clark, Mr. C r S, 
Clark, Mr. Arthur Clarke, Mr, Max Clarke, Mr. Cedi Cky, 
Mri G. Scott Cockrill, Mr. E. F. Coleman. Mr. A. 6* 
Collard, Mr. John €o!]jrd, Mr. A* F_ Collins, Mr* E. Stone 
Collins, Mr_ L. li. c. Collins, Mr. George Corderar, Nlajor 
Hubert C. Corltile. Mr. L, Cope Comfnrd. Mr. A* 6, Cross, 
Mr* Arthur Crow. Mr. L. A. CuSliford, Mr. HaroM Duvey, 
Air. W. R. Davidge, Mr, T. Raffics Davison, Mr* PI Guy 
Dawbex, Mr. C. F, Dawson, Mr. C* J, DauxOn, Air. Ii T H. 
Dawson, Mr. Matthew ], Djwson. Mr, Rdd Dick, Mr. W. F. 
DicJun&on. Air. Rudolf Dircki. Mr* C* C. T. Doll. Mr, M r H. C, 
Doll. Mr. C. Finroy Doll* Mr* Hany Dollar, Mr. Walter M. 
Epps* Mr* H + Godfrey Evfins > Mr. A. W. Field P Air* T* P* 
Fisgiip Ml Gordon Figgis, Mr. B* M, Pletdwr. Altijor C, B* 
Flockton, Mr, G. Tup ham Forrest, Mr., Walter Ford, Mr. 
Dudley Forsyth. Mr. Perdval Fraier, Mr, J. Harold Gibbons, 
Mr. H* B. S. Gibbs. Mr, C. Lovett Gill, Mr, R. C- Gleed, Alr + 
P. F, Cited, Mr. Writer H* Godfrey, Mr. F T T. W. fhsld- 
v mith. Sir George I*crtson Gower, Air. Lionel U + Gmce, 
Mr, Arthur Gray, Air, A* W. Green, Mr, W. Hh Guntoti* 
Mr, Edwdn T. Hall, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Lt -Col. H. Geo, 
Handover, Mr. Derek Hannan, Mr. H. Hargreaves, Mr* J* 
Stockdale Harmon, Mr* E^-oard J, Haynes, Mr. A* J* Healey* 
Mr. Joseph Hill, Mr. F T R. Htotns, Mr* P. Morley Hordex, 
Mr. M L. Horn, Mr, E. J. Honuman. Mr. Edrward Hudson^ 
Prof, Sefwyn Irnage^ Alderman D. Jackson. Mr. F. Ernor 
Jackson, Sir John Jarvis, Mr. Franoji J one*, Mr. G. Howard 
Jonre. Mr. Ivor P. Jnnta, Alderman H* V. Xcnynn, Mr, 
Ralph Knott, Mr. Ernest Dw. Mr. Walter Lawrence* Mr. 
Herbert A* l^tigc, Capt* W P J + Lindsay-Furhci, Air. John 
Llewellyn, Sir Robert Lorimer, Mr. W, H + Ludlow, Mr. 
Donald A* MacAlivlrt, Mr* Fred A lay, Mr. F. M. May* 
Mr- Edwvrd Maufr, Mr, A. R, Mayston H Cant. W. N, Mcdefm, 
Mr* Percy W. Meredilh. Mr* C- Williamson MDne, Dr* Ellis 11. 
Mirm*, Mr. Gerald Mrint, Mr, John Murray, Mr. W. A. 
Nelson, Mr* F« Win ton New-m^n, Mr, w. G. Newton, Mr* 
Harold Newton* Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr* F. G. Pain, 
Mr. Jotncs Paxton, Mr. Walter Peacock, Mr T W T m. G. Perrinpf, 
Mr, Svdney Perks, Prof, A. Beresford Pite, Mr* W* T, Plume, 
Air* Henry Poole, Mr* R_ Sidney FVnvell, Mr, G. P. I J Ow j is i 
T/fcC Pien yfjjistwfiijfl, Mr. Start!ey C. Rimvey, Mr. A. Gordon 
Raymond, Mr. \V* Leslie Raymond, Mr, Hugh W. Reeves, 
Mr, J, Campbell Reid, Mr, W* D r Rcidje, Mr* R* L. Roberts, 
Mr H, Whiteman Rpilug, Mr. H^roid S. Rogers Mr. Frank 
Ru**ell» Mr* H. F, Ruwdl, Air. F P G, Rye, Mr* Hcmy A. 
Saul, Mr - Ruisert Savage, -Mr. L. H. Satile, Mr. C. M. O]drill 
Scott, Mr. T* G. Scott, Mr* W. Gillbee Sooit. Mr* W* W, 
Scott-MontriefF + Mr, Herbert Shepherd. Mr. W. E. Shepherd f 
Mr. Eimr Skjold, Mr. C T D. Spragg, Mr. J. C* Squire, Mr.W, p T 
SieeL Air* William Stewtur, Air. Arthur Slrarton. Mr.William 
Sued. Mr, Sheriff Sitidd, Mr- T, S. Tail, Mr. LawTence E. 
Tanner, Mr. Michael Tapper, Mr, Walter J. Tapper, Mr* 
Bateman Brown Tarring, Mr. F. W. Tarring. Mr. Sydney 
Titdtell, Mr. Andrew F l\ Taylor, Sir A, finjmuail Thoma^, 
Capt* B. S P Townmc, Mr_ 11* J. Vmiunff, Mr. Wm, Walcvrt, 
Mr, \V. H. Wtirdj Mr Spencer Wut^on, Major Maurice Wehb, 
Mr* Herbert A* Welch h Mr. Arthur Wglmird, Air. Stephen 
Wilkinson, Sir Frederiik Willis, \1r F. R. Gould Walla, 
Mr, T t Butler Wiliwjn, Mr. GeoSTreV C, WiErnn, Atr. GtOriie E. 
Withers, Mr. John W- Wood, Air, Edgar II. Woadcuck, 
Mr, Frank Wbadwand, Mr* ^Vm. Woodward, Mr. F* R* 
Yerbury, Mr. Clyde Young, Mr. It Young- 
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Wren’s Attitude of Mind 

1 )Y W. H. AN SELL [A.]. 

The high quality of the article* which have recently 
appeared in both ihe professional and non-profes¬ 
sional press, dealing withWren's life r work and influence* 
lias been remarkable , One of the ransi notable of these 
was the unsigned leading article which w as published i n 
The Times Literary Supplement of February 2and. 
Written, as it necessarily v(jk s, for a wide general public, 
rather than for a more restricted circle of architects and 
student** it yet deals with mailers far more significant 
than mere biographical detail. No less n subject than 
Wren’s attitude of mind towards architecture in general 
and his own work in particular is discussed ; the quo¬ 
tations of Wren and the condusions of the writer of the 
article are alike worthy of the serious study of every 
architect of our ow n day. 

There arc those who find difficulty in understanding 
how Wren could design and carry through his master¬ 
pieces with so meagre an amount of recognisable archi¬ 
tectural training as could have been possessed by him 
in 1662 when he accepted the position of Assistant to 
the Surveyor-General„ With never a visit to Italy to 
his account, nor even* at that time, to France, hi* early 
work is h nevertheless, full of distinction, while after the 
Puns visit his power of design attained at once its full 
assurance and maturity, 

A similar and greater difficulty, touching a greater 
than Wren, has resulted in the phantasm of the theory 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Happily* not even the most unstable mentality among 
the subirituti&t* can find the least ground for suggesting 
any divided .Hii honriup for 4 \VrenV buildings. The solu¬ 
tion must be looked for in the man himself. 

It seems dear that Wren was profoundly interested 
in building as building, before he was concerned with 
either ” the good Roman " or any other manner of 
architecture. 

44 The project of building is d& natural to mankind as 
tfl the birds* 3 ’ be said, and, to the last, architecture to 
him was noble Living building, not a compilation of 
style by those taking their measures from antiquity.” 

Wren's aphorism, '■ Architecturt aim* at eternity ; 
and therefore is the only thing incapable of modes and 
fashions in its principle*/ 3 shows this dearly, while his 
comment on his visit to France is still more illuminat¬ 
ing. He wrote, i+ The Louvre for a w hile was nay daily 
object, where no less than a thousand hands arc con¬ 
stantly employ'd in the Works ; some lu Saying mighty 
foundations, some in raising the Stories, Columns, 
Entablements, etc.* with vast Stones by great anti useful 
Engine*; others in Carving, Inlaying id Marbles, 
Flattering* Fainting, Gilding, etc. Which altogether 
make a School of Architecture, the beat, probably, at 
this day in Europe/’ 


A School 'of Architecture. This, then, was Wren's 
idea) Architectural School, cm the works, among the 
foundations, the vast stones* the great and useful en¬ 
gines. That he was concerned, mo, with design is 
shown by his statement that he would have given his 
skin for Bernini’s Design of the Louvre. 

To quote the Thw article again. “ Wren was cer¬ 
tainly interested in the Roman forms which he bor¬ 
rowed, and probably thought them more civilised than 
others j but he quite clearly expresses the view that 
this 1 ornamental p pan of architecture was a changing 
factor subject io the taste of the age. The * geometri¬ 
cal 1 (structural) part, however* was the essential basis 
of the art and of universal validity/' 

In his building Wren was an experimenter and an 
individualist; with such a brain as his he couhl scarce 
he otherwise. But in his expressive form Wren was no 
seeker after individuality. The good Roman manner 
v>sa to him the expression of the “ gust of the age,” mid 
the hist thing he would think of would be self-expres¬ 
sion in urcin(cctural form . No academic rules, cer¬ 
tainly, were allowed 10 interfere with the joyous ness of 
his building, the spires of the City churches are suf- 
ciem evidence of that, bur his columns, when used, are 
reasonable in proportion, his cornices are distinctly 
Roman cornices and not mere exercises in banded stone. 

This article upon an article may well be concluded by 
a further quotation front the anonymous writer 

Weil would it be if modern architects would return 
with Wren to an experimental basis for their art, rather 
I hull L 3 i ik. fin Wrens own results as another variety of 
1 style * to be copied," 

St. Paul s Roof Timber Irom 
Welbeck 

Thv fallowing interesting letter from rhe Duke of 
™™d, with the copy of Wren's letter, was published in 
/nr limn on 27 February 3—- 

StH r —In view -d rhe widespread intercut that muse have 
Ftt^n evoked by the able article on Sir Christopher Wan 
written by Sir A^tim \Wbh ami published in your i^suv of 
ycACerduy, it occur* 10 me that perhaps you may tint think 
it inoppoitiuu if I send to you a copy ofn letter written by 
Sir Christopher in «he year 1695 to the steward of mv 
ancestor, John Hulks, Duke of Xewrask , xvho then r*V 
sided at Wei beck. 

1 have reason to bdieve that tb e tttfcl which Sir ChrUto- 
P htr desired to ha\c fclJed were then tfrowinR in a wm>d p 
Irin^ know n as i he WiJdcme*^ clo&*i ro ibis house. Some nf 
the trees of rhst wood (which was pan of Sherwood boost) 
still remain, and fimon^t them h the immense stump of 
the Gnsendalc Oak, through which * coach with six horsca 
™ dnvcn in 1 7i7, when Welbeck was the property of the 
Duke of Newcastle^ tomin-Inm'* Edward Horlcv sttnnd 
Earl of Oxford. 

1 rrny add that there is *i Wdbedt a reputed portraii 
^ir ChnsEopher \\ ren, attributed to Gascar. He is rvpre- 
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scnted ai whole length, holding in his left hand a drawing 
of the elevation of the fa$atir gf St, Paul's, while in the 
background on the one side ihere is a lurid sky denoting 
the burning of the City, and on the other there is a bust 
of King Charles 11 . 

l am. Sir, your obedient secant p 

Portland. 

Wdbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 

25 February , 

For Mr, Richard NeaIe + 

Steward to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 

at Wetback. 

Ivnnd : April 41b, 1695. 

Sir,—Having in my letter of June 23, ibgj, signsfied to 
you a punk-til ur of all the scantlings of the limber wee 
might use in the roofc of St, l\i ides, that llis Grace's 
noble benefaction might be as useful I as may be to the 
worke, and undemanding that what in already designed is 
none of the Great balms* w fl1 is what wee are moat 
solhcitous for. and being given also to understand that wee 
must expect this tcaftnii but Ten of the great Tree*. I 
presume once more to acquaint you with the scantlings of 
the great Beames to prevent mistake 

47 feet long. (3 inches and 34 inches at the small end, 
growing timber, this scantling to hold die square as neer 
as cun be without sap- 

Mr. Long!und our chicfe Carpenter will be sent down 
this season to take care of this conceme* & the timber 
bruughi down to Bawtrcy, w hom I desire you to converse 
with in particulars w~ rh at this distance I can hardly deter¬ 
mine, and beseech you to present with all advantage our 
utmost scnce of hit Grace** Favour, of w t;J * also I am very 
sensible as becomes 

Your humble Servant , 

C** When, 

The Duke of Portland wrote to The Timer again on 
3 March, sending the following extract* front the accounts 
of St, Paul’s Cathedra], which confirm Wren’s state¬ 
ment about the We! beck trees given to St. Pauls by the 
Duke of Newcastle J— 

PnoM WJB. ^3, I*ai?E zz. Account Book, 

St. Pair's Cathedral. 

To John 1 .angland Carpenter being by him disbursed for 
stubbing sawing Burring and carrying to Bawm and 
Stock with from Welhetk, part of the 50 trees given by 
1 lit Cinicf ye Duke of Newcastle, viz.— 
for workmanship of ye first parcel! of shorter 

lengths timber sent in ye year*: 1695, - . . 7-15.1 

for Land carriage of ye said Timber to Slotik- 

widi and Dues thereupon ,, . r 6.10.0 

for workmanship of the 10 Long Trees sent in 

ytycfiircihph ** 4 - *. + . 4-5,6 

for Labour Wood and Iron in altering ye Cutt 

Can to carry ye timber * - ,_ 1,12-2 

for carriage of ye said Trees requiring * Double 

Yeame of cattle at ic^h, per day being ao days 20. 0.0 
for writer carriage from Pawtry to Stodcwith 5, 0.0 
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for charges of b men in Loading ye timber on 

Mr. Fream 9 Ketch and mending an iron rhaine £1,0 

for passage through a yard to avoid n strait Tume 

in yc common road frtrm Wdbcck 10 Bawtry | + 6 
To several poners at Bawtry to unload and 

remove the timber *, ,* , , , , 12.0 

To ye Toll mas ter at Struby in ye road to Bawtry s 

For ale and other expenses at Loading ye timber 

in ye Wood . . P , , . , , 5,8 

For post letters Northward and Southward _ . 

Fot coach hire to Xomnghum and back again , . 3 . 10,0 

Given to my Lord* servants ,, ., , . 10,0 

For 12 days Expenses in the journey at izsh. per 

day ., _ 4 , , ►. - * 7, 4,0 


56,16.3 


IN PRAISE OF PORTLAND STONE * 

By Janies Eonf, 

It was through Portland atone that Wren, w hose bi¬ 
centenary we are celebrating, expressed his genius, 
and, as an artist responsive to the nature of his material p 
somethi ng of his greatness came from that beautiful and 
enduring stone that is ao little considered yet is almost 
London itself in the memories of her visi tors and in the 
unconscious thought* of Londoners* How strange it is 
that in the articles and books on Wren hardly a word 
appears about Portland atone. You will look through 
scores of indexes without finding the name. No poet 
has sung nf Portland stone, although great ones have 
sung of sofas and mice arid marine engines* Yet it is a 
great and magical stone * the most beautiful in the world* 
more beautiful, 1 think, even than the Roman traver¬ 
tine, with its marmoreal quality that responds so 
exquisitely to wear* Portland smne seemed ordained to 
form tire fate of London, its surface so finely mirroring 
the fitful lights that break through her river mists, 
blanching in her towers and spire? to a finer whiteness 
as the darker grow the coats of grime at the bases and 
Glides, How those shapes come and go through the 
mists as you watch from Waterloo Bridge over the grey- 
blue Thames on a spring morning S Who can ever 
forget hi* first vision of it all as he beheld, round the 
bend of the river, the apparition of the mighty fleet of 
Wren, with their topgallants and skysftib of stone ? 

The nautical simile leap* to the mind at the sight of 
WrciYs white spires and tower*, and it is appropriate* 
too, to the material its which Wren worked. Portland 
stone L3 a marine deposit of the Jurassic period, before 
Bn titan first at Ilcavcn*s command arose from out tile 
azure main. Its beds arc full of fossils of marine 
creatures, sei urchins, starfish and shells. You can see 
shell imprints on the freshly-cut Whit-bed stone on rhe 
lop of the new Rush building, and you can sce Hi horses* 

# Fram t be Mam thrift r CiPAfiii#* p by p-muf-jsnn of ifat* Author. 
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heatis ,p —m certain shell fossils arc called by masciis— 
on the weaihcr-beatcn south parapet of St. Fim]^ [( j a 
J strange thought that the majesty of the capital of this 
sea jomed Empire should come itself from beneath the 
sea, and that all the stone glories of London should be 
stamped so secretly with the seals of the creatures of 
the sea. How could our poets, how could Mr. Kipline 
liave missed such a theme ? 

I he relations between Portland stone and the 
characteristic London light have been mentioned. The 
smoke and the wayward directions of the wind, buffeted 
in the confined, irregular streets of London, are other 
factors in the complexion of the tow n. The weathering 
of stone is affected by hundreds of chances, the arrange¬ 
ments and accidents of the drips, the quality of the 
joinhng when tested by the rains, the flatness of the 
surface, anti the eccentricities of small mouldings, as 
well as the prevailing wiml that whitens projections and 
cleans every surface on which it has free play, M Port¬ 
land stone* 1 ' an eminent architect once said to me, 11 is 
the only stone that washes itself/* His theory' was that 
once your building is up the stone begins to gather a 
crust of dirt which greys down its finst delicate lemon 
tinge ; after it has accumulated a certain q u antity the 
crust comes off by its own weight, and the air then pi a vs 
on the dean stone which has thus already had a certain 
weathering, and the surface gradually whitens to the 
ashen colour that is the beauty of London, Lmlike most 
atone*! * l decays by powdering off in * uniform way t 
so that its surface continues flat. You can sec in the 
Strand just now the process going on in four buildings 
°I different periods. 1 he Bush building has the lenlon 
tinge £ Australia House,. beside it, has greyed down ; 
and the Law Court*, which in about fifty yean old. 
has a tinge of green in its white ; while' Wren's St T 
C lement Danes has ashy whites and rich delicate blacks. 
The bun of nearly ail London buildings where the 
wind has not free play soon turn black, and spires and 
towers soon become white, but strange pranks arc 
played on the body of the building. 

Phrases like “ leprous/* 11 piebald/* and skeleton iF 
luive been use<l against the London Portland stone. 
Certainly the milk-white quality of its lit shapes against 
the night sky at first have an uncanny effect on the 
mi nd. I he look of London is so different from that of 
other cities. Manchester buildings are uniform rich 
black, with a delicate surface, as of adhering textile 
fluff, so that On some days ft seems a velvet city f with 
black velvet buildings and white velvet clocks. Glasgow 
buildings darken quickly into a hard, morose quality* 
with smoke quietly about them. Edinburgh ii a grey 
P*y P its Craigtejtb stone and method iff cutting reflect¬ 
ing little lights but deepening its [all dignity. Liverpool 
has Portland stone, but its atmosphere docs not w hi ten 
und darken it, as London’s does, So w hen a young nun 
comes to settle in London it Stems a strange* uncanny 


place h and Wren h s great cathedral and churches, and the 
long front r>f Chambers s Somerset House, and the 
many great buildings excite him much and perplex him 
a little, tt is usually after many years that he comes to 
understand why London looks so dramatic* or—aha 11 
one say " theatrical/" He is aware of something 
agai which lus reason is fighting. It is the weathering 
of Portland stone ; the appearance of great shadows 
where there can be no shadows, throwing blackness up 
and down* and wreathing lower* with girdles of black, 
:ind cutting ntrange shapes oil flat surfaces. Mystery 
hovers over the city, everything is slightly falsified* 
almost sinister ; " fair is foul and foul is fair M ; there is 
magic about, Strangcmss is allied to beauty, and that is 
romance. That is the final secret of Portland stone. 

I have said that no poet has written about Portland 
stone, but that is not quite true, lienley's M madrigal 
m stone" for St. Brides showed thought for the 
material I le must have had ihc right Sense of it, But 
it was John Davidson who alone understood it for he 
wrote j— 

Oh, sweetheart, sec J how shadowy, 

Of some owult mugidin's rearing. 

Or swung in spate of heavens grate 
Dissolving, dimjy reappearing, 

Afloat upon ethereal tides 
St. Paul’s above the city rides J 


THE FINE ARTS FEDERATION OF NEW YORK 
AND SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

The following letter has been received front the 
line Arts Federation of New York addressed to the 
President of the Institute 

Dear Sin,— | he Fine Arts Federation of New York 
learns with much interest that the Royal Institute of 
Bmish Architects is making arrangements for a “ Com 
memoratron Week "on the occasion of the bi-centenary 
of the Jtaih of bir Christopher Wren. J 

The l ute Arts Federation desires to join von and 
your distinguished confreres in doing honour to the 
memory of the great .Architect, and takes sincere 
pleasure in paying Tribute to the genius of Sir Christo- 
pher W rtn and his splendid achievements. 

The influence of Sir Christopher Wren and his 
School nl Architecture has been strongly fdt in 
America, and it is with unfeigned gratification that the 
l ine An. [ edcrainm ^presse, its deep admiration for 
nne whose fame has in no way diminished since hb 
death, and whw works still proclaim him the greatest 
of British Architects. 

Arnold W. Bhunneh, President. 

Wm. IjAUREI. Harris, Secretary. 
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The First Exhibition of the 
Architecture Club 

BY STANLEY C- RAMSEY [FJ. 

The Architecture Club—as probably metsi architect* 
by this time realise—consists of architect*, writers 
and those interested in architecture, handed together 
with a view to interesting the general public in modern 
architecture. 

The present exhibition, which, by courtesy of ihc 
Duke of Westminster* is held at Grosvenor House* is 
an unqualified success* If consists of three sections— 
photographs of w ork executed by architects during the 
present century, models of these w r orks* and models of 
old buildings. The photographs are for the most pan 
large in scale and excellent in presentation ; if there is 
any criticism to make it ii that the organisers did not 
include the names of the photographers in the cata¬ 
logue. 

Where all the work is so good it would be invidious 
to make distinctions, but if it were possible to pick out 
the work of otic man as affording us particular pleasure 
it would be that of Mr. F. R. Yerbury. Mr. Yerbury 
uses his camera us another would use his brush or etching 
tools, and his photographs are more than photographs : 
they are works of art. The model* of modem buildings 
arc also of a very high standard. Sir John Burnet and 
Partner* (No, 553) exhibit a fine model of the new front 
to the British Museum, and Messrs. Harvey & Wicks 
are to be congratulated on their model of Bournville 
Church (No. 541}’ which, besides being a good model, 
is an extremely Interesting piece of design. 

We are also very much indebted to Lady Constance 
Hatch and Lady Murray for the wonderful collection 
of models of old buildings that they have brought 
together; all are interesting, hut probably one of the 
most interesting b the model of Whitehall Palace 
(No. 572 1 lent by the Royal United Sen 1 ices Museum 

The exhibition may be taken as representative of 
British architecture for the first quarter of the twentieth 
Century. There are still two more years to run before 
the full quarter is rounded off, but these two years 
can make relatively little difference—the gist of the 
matter ia here. Mr. Squire, in the charmingly written 
introtfuction to the catalogue, explains that it wa* 
impossible to make the exhibition entirely representa¬ 
tive* In his own word* 11 Some eminent names arc 
missing from this catalogue, some important recent 
buildings arc not shown, and we were not able in all 
instance* to obtain good photographs of buildings 
falling within our period by illustrious Architects now 
dead," 

What the twentieth century in ire completeness will 
record of our architectural history w e of this generation 
will never know; but if the promise of its earlier years 
is fulfilled it will be a period worthy to rank with the 
great ages of architectural accomplishment. 

It is almost inevitable that ot a time like this our 
minds should turn to the beginnings of that earlier 
nineteenth century which* opening with so magtn- 
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ficent a certitude* ended tn such a welter of confusion. 
The years from 1800 to 18:15 witnessed what was in 
effect the culminating period of our Classic Renais¬ 
sance. These years were not so much the beginning 
of a new century as the ending of an old. The Classic 
tradition in this country had worn itself a little thread¬ 
bare. Sir John Soane and John Nash, to take two out¬ 
standing names, were the last of the traditionalists, and 
their work, In spite of its interett and beauty* shows 
obvious signs of fatigue. 

The work of these two men ia not without a certain 
amount of piquant and contrasting interest for the 
architect* of this generation. Soatic prided himself on 
his originality and sought to express—or perhaps it 
would he better lo say over-express—himself in his work ; 
whilst Nash was content with the well-tried and ac¬ 
cepted motifs, albeit a little thin in their application and 
a little theatrical in fheir totality. Distorting influences 
were at work—the murmurs of the romantic revival were 
in the air. They were the Iasi of The old school, but they 
were also ihe final of the new . The early nineteenth 
century was not so much a period of struggle and effort 
a* of easy accomplishment—0 time of fulfilment rather 
than of promise, But in tpitc of their many limitation!! 
these mcti were great artists: the one gave us the 
Hank of England and the other the finest street in 
London. 

ft ia a melancholy thought that probably the cen¬ 
tenary of Nash's death will witness the destruction of 
the Jam of his buildings in Regent Street—if ( indeed, 
one of them endures *0 long I 

Contrasting their Age with ours, we realise that nun 
is a time of great effort and of difficulty in performance. 
We have none of the old certitude ; we press eagerly on 
toward* an invisible and unrealizable end ; but if vre 
Jack the old surtncss we have a great hope and a great 
sincerity. As exemplified in the works of this exhibi¬ 
tion, our modern architecture represents a web of con¬ 
flicting tendencies, the warp and woof of which ii it 
not altogether easy to disentangle and unravel, and the 
problem of paramount interest ii what the future will 
resolve them inter. If there is no one man of outstanding 
and commanding genius the level of attainment through¬ 
out is extraordinarily high. 

It i* extremely difficult for one architect, I w r i!1 noi 
say to criticise, but adequately to appreciate the work 
of Hi* brother prchhects; and it Was only the kindly 
insistence of the Editor of this Journo! that led me to 
try. In my own mind, and in order to clarify my 
thoughts* I have attempted to divide ihe exhibits into 
different classes owing their origin to different ten¬ 
dencies, but the result is purely arbitrary and one that 
would break down under sustained and search tug 
criticism. I therefore put rm, conclusion* forward very 
tentatively, happy if I occasionally hie the mark or find 
an echo of my own thoughts in the thoughts of others. 
If I were to mention hy name all those who have con¬ 
tributed good work, I could but recite the list of those 
exhibitors to be found fit the end of the catalogue* fto 
that I must perforce accept some and reject others,, not 
on any infallible system of select ion but merely for the 
purposes of my argument. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


The exhibition \$ very strong In examples of domestic 
architecture. At the beginning of the century the great 
influence:-- that determined the trend of this branch of 
our building arc were diffused through the very dif¬ 
ferent pcrconaiitie* of the late Mr. Homutn Shaw, the 
bite Sir Ernest George and Mr, C. F. A + Voyaey, who is 
still happily with ua. The first two stood dcfiniicly for 
iHl- djtasic or Georgian tradition, whilst Mr. Voyaey 
followed on the lines of our aid Kn^igh cottager and 
manor houses, judging from this exhibition it would 
appear that the Georgians >h had won* though Mr. 
Voyscy^ influence is still plainly to be discerned. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens may be taken □<* the head of a 
group nf distinguished architects who have worked in 
this manner. He may perhaps be taken as more repre¬ 
sentative than most of the spirit of the age. Starting 
with the cottage and farm house model, he passed 
through an experimental stage represented hy hi a house 
at JEkky (No. 306) and theme to the triumphant sim¬ 
plicity and quiet serenity of High Walls (No. 20SJ and 
the house ai Tavistock (No. 196). Amongst otliere who 
have built houses in the classic manner w ith distinction 
may be mem initecf the late Mr. Emeit Newton. Mr, 
Horace Field, Mr. Guy Dawbrr Mr. Oswald Milne, 
Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. Clough Williams-FEEis* Mr. 
Basil Oliver* and Mr. Alan Brace, 

The shadow of the great war in felt in that comer of 
koom No. 2 r around which arc grouped the building 
of the late Mr. Alwyn Ball, Mr, Frank Chesterton, and 
Captain A. Winter Rose* M,C., all of whom fell in that 
threat tragedy. They, too, worked in the Georgian 
vernacular, and we and English architecture arc the 
poorer for their passing. One extremely interesting 
exhibit ia the model of a Georgian house at Windsor 
by Messrs. RaiEFic Scott and Beresford (No. 544). Mr. 
Badtic -Scott was far so long bo determined an exponent 
of the half-timbered cottage that hi* t^say in the 
11 Georgian ** comes as a delightful and refreshing 
surprise. 

As a piquant contrast to the work of iht foregoing 
are the buildings by Messrs. Dei mar Blow and Billcrey 
(Nos. 276-27$) and those of Mr. j. D. Clarke (No*. 
136-141), which arc for the most part designs in pre- 
Georgian styles. Mr. darkens beautiful Court Lodge, 
Gmombridgc, stands in a class by itself. 

To pit*:* in another group r wet have next to consider 
the work ot n mini her of men which, for want of a 
better %votcl— and f use il in na derogatory lense—1 
will call the ,L Experimentalists/ 1 Working on tradi¬ 
tional lines, they yet strive to infuse their work with a 
note of distinctive modernity* something which shall 
make it peculiarly the product of the twentieth century 
eta distinct from all other centuries. Chief amongst 
themay be reckoned Sir John Burnet, who repre¬ 
sent* the meeting of such divergent streams those ol 
the modern Glasgow School and tbit of the French 
Beaux -Aits. Mis British Museum extension i* so well 
known that I will not dwell on it here; his Institute 
of Chemistry' in Rus&cll Square is perhaps not quite so 
well known ns its famous* neighbnuf T but it none the 
less. interesting. It scejnfl so happily related to the 
Square and yet is unmistakably separated from it by 


the full breadth of an hundred years. In the group nriuy 
a|so be reckoned such men as Mr, Robert Atkinson 
(whose fine theatre at Brighton is a most interesting 
example nf modem design), Mr. Goodhart-Rciufel. 
vrho is represented by a fine building at Calcutta* very 
impressive in its restrained modernity ; Mr, F. W. 
Troup* Messrs. Percy Adams and Charles Hidden * Mr, 
Dunbar Smith and rhe Jate Mr Cecil Brewer, and 
possibly Mr. Philip Ttlden, though it is a little more 
difficult to place this brilliant young architect, who 
might claim to lie long equally to the classic and the 
Bl new Pl school. 

Our public and more important buildings are not so 
easy to classify «■- our domestic. Some 1 have already 
touched upon and others T must treat as the work of 
individual architects rather than nf schools. It is. the 
fashion to decry cur public architecture pa altogether 
inferior to our domestic, the truth being that all great 
w'orkx of art—that is t great in compass os well as in 
concept ion—demaf id corresponding efforts of compre¬ 
hension. It ts- always so much easier to decry than to 
understand. But when we contemplate that magnificent 
series of great buildings evolved by Messrs- Lanchester 
and Rick irds, Mr&srs. Mew« and Davis, and Mend, 
Richardson and Gill—to take the names of three firm;* 
which immediately occur to me—wc need not be so 
despondent about the future of architecture with a 
large A. Whilst the two latter firms of architects owe 
more or less to French influences, the first occupy a 
unique position in the history of our art. Wc are a 
little too neat the picture to judge quite impart tally P but 
possibly rhe future generations will place that amazing 
Series of buddings which comprise the Cardiff Town 
11 all 1 the Wesleyan Hall and the Christian Science 
i hurch + Mayfair, in a higher class than wc do tii-dav. 

Other architects who have designed buildings of 
first-class importance, and who are worthily repre¬ 
sented in this exhibition are Mr. Frank Atkinson* Mr, 
Austin Haiti Mt* Curtis Green (whose charming little 
building in Duke Street* W-—No. 262—is one of the 
successes of the year), Mr, J. J. Joans and Mr. Ralph 
Knott, Mr. Vincent Harris, Messrs. Marshall Mac¬ 
kenzie and Son, Professor C. H- Reilly, and Menstsu 
Niven rind Wiggles worth, Post-war housing schemes 
.ire represented tfi the work of Messrs. Hennctf and 
James, Messrs. Culpin and Bowerti f Mr. Lawrence Dale 
and Mr. Alwyn Lloyd, as well ua hy the more public 
vyork of the houHing section of the London County 
Councilp under Mr. Tojiham Forrest, and that of the 
architect* of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
under the direction ot Mr. H. F- Manic. These post¬ 
war housing scheme* are probably more original^ in the 
tTue meaning of that much misu^d word, than any- 
thing in ihe present exhibition—owing little to style Or 
uradmnn —they are o expressive of their purpose, so 
true to programme, so direct in intention, that they 
contain hidden within them the possibility nf a great 
democratic architecture yet to be developed. 

One very interesting section nf the exhibition is that 
devoted! 10 the work of our colonics- South Africa h 
wdl represented by Mr. Herbert Raker, w hose series of 
Colonial bouses arc well worthy 10 rank with the best 
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domestic work of the mother country. Eti Villa 
Arcadia 30) strikes a very new and refreshing 

note. Canada has only two buildings to hrr credit, Mr. 
Frank Simonas magnificent new Parliament House at 
Winnipeg and a charming little Colonial house by 
Mr. Septimus Warwickj whilst Australia and New 
Zealand, as for as Z have been able to discover, arc 
entirely unrepresented \—mn omission for which it is 
to be hoped future exhibitions will compensate. 

One word on our ecclesiastical Architecture /’and 
1 have finished. The three names ihsu stand forth 
pre-eminently in this class of work as represented at 
Grosvmor House are those of the late Mr. G. F. 
Bentley* Mr. Walter Tapper and Mr. G T Gilbert 
Scott, R.A. At the present time it does not look as if 
the twentieth century was to be a period of great 
church building activity, but if we do not build so 
many churches as did our forefathers of the nineteenth 
ccntu ry we cc rtti inly bu i Id i nfimtely be tic r ones* The tw o 
cathedrals of two sister churches at Westminster and 
Liverpool stand forth in mute prate slat ion against the 
shoddy ond the makeshift—citadels of strength and 
beauty to guide and inspire us throughout thci'ctmin- 
ing years of the century. 


SIR ERNEST GEORGE'S WATERCOLOURS, 
Sir Ernest George N water-colDiin are well known to 
architects, He ivas a fairly regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and we believe that in recent years he provided 
a M one man show ip at one of the London galleries for 
charitable purposes. If Sir Ernest ever sold a water-colour 
it must have been m some rare occasion. He preferred to 
keep them fur hi a ow n p\ ensure, fur the pleasure of hiy 
friends, and foj gifts, h m not mo much to say that no 
architect, with or without a large practice,, and Sir Ernest 
George had a large praelioe, has ever accomplished so 
much in water-coldur painting and etching, as he has* 1lc. 
in .3 manner* practised the three art* concurrently, although 
his painting* and etching* were the vocation of his holidays 
and leisure hours. 

I he Memorial Exhibition of hi* water-colours now on 
exhibition a! she galleries of the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street more than stand the teat of being grouped regetlurr : 
they also illustrate the development or change in hi* 
method of painting from iK(hj until within a few year* nf 
hiy death. E-'joni the careful elaboration of the anterior of 
cathedral* and more monumental subjects, he in latter 
years developed an increasingly lighter touch jeuE mote 
pronounced feeling fur the picrurrsqui 1 in architecture and 
the grouping of buildings: for vistaa seen through arches, 
±ur bridges, for narrow, uvcrhangtng street** ill depicted 
with u certainty of draw mg and delightful facility in light 
and l \uirming washes. I f hts drawsngv 5 u ggest anyth]ng, ir 
is a lyrical joy which the art 1st has feji an hi* work : a 
holiday mood, in charming weather. eti beautiful ^irround- 
inp, a* expressed with unfailing Eechnical iicenmpliahment. 
11 is choice of subject follows the path of his holiday haunt* 
m Switzerland, Italy. France, Germany, India and North 
Africa. A pari from the pictures hung independently there 
is a considerable number of bound volumes of hia smaller 
sketches, which are not leas interesting than those to be 
wen on the walls. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, 
BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES. By 
Mr. and Mrs, C A. B n Qutnnrlf. [Baftford ; 94, 
High Holhorn. ntt .] 

Mr, and Mrs. Quermell arc to be congratulated on 
achieving a further success with their latest book 
dealing with Even-day Life, the last issued being on 
the New Stone and Early Metal Ages. They have proved 
themselves possessed of that rare gift the power to 
entertain and at the same lime to instruct, and their 
books, although written nominally for boya and girls, 
will at the same time lie found of intense interest and 
entertainment to children of a larger growth. 

The hdhtop view taken by Mr. Quenndl and his 
gifted wife is □ useful tonic in these days, and through 
the whole scries runs an uplifting note that all human 
effort is working slowly hut steadily through the 
centuries towards the improving and still further per¬ 
fecting nf everything touched by human hands. The 
scope of this volume runs from the kitchen middens and 
roughly worked flints of the Older Stone Age to the 
finely finished tools of the Bronze and Early Iran Ages. 

Everything that man used in those remote days is 
brought into review, hut circles and houses, flint 
implements, Cooking vessels and pottery, neolithic 
earthworks and dewponda, boats and boat-sailing, 
trapping and hunting, long baxrmvs and round tombs, 
the dolmen and menhir, finishing Mtli 13 most interest¬ 
ing amt suggestive reconstruction of Stonehenge. 

In the Bronze Age, we see the gradual development 
of the Bronze Cell and the bronze weapon under the 
skilled hand of the smith, the gradual growth of spin¬ 
ning and weaving of fabrics and the steady develop¬ 
ment of comfort and personal adornment- The intro¬ 
duction nf wheeled vehicles muM have made an almost 
greater revolution in its day than anything that has 
happened rince, and following on tbit* came the build¬ 
ing of the first bridges of stone or wood, the intro¬ 
duction of the plough and the general improvement of 
agriculture and peaceful pursuits. Pottery, whether of 
earthenware Or bronze, was ,1 very carR necessity, and 
with the ornamentation of their drinking vessels am! 
personal belongings, the men uf thus* days must have 
made ll commencement, ui any rate, with the ornament 
and rational design of their houses. 

From the early cavern to the thatched roof, covering 
first a hollow in the ground, and not the earthen wails— 
later to stone walls and wooden superstructures the 
prugress of the house-builder has been steadv and con¬ 
tinuous. The use of firr and cooking apparatus of 
various kinds led hy gradual steps to the internal 
hearth and rudimentary chimney opening in the roof* 
Liter, when iron smelting became general, a new era 
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of possibility opened for the human rate, and .each great 
section of the race has added its contribution to the 
general stock of knowledge. The very advanced stage 
of development reached in Ancient Egypt has just been 
accidentally revealed to us, and in thb little book Mr. 
and Mrs. Quenncll have shown how highly developed 
was the stage of civilisation reached about the same 
titnc even in Ancient Britain, when bronze mirrors and 
ornaments were often of the choicest possible work¬ 
manship, showing that even in those earl ydavs the crafts¬ 
man had begun to take si justifiable pride in his work, 
Jt ss good to be thus reminded of the age-long effort 
which has gone before us to make possible the civilisa¬ 
tion of the present and to prepare the way for the 
stilt greater advances which have yet to be made. 

The interest of the descriptive tetter press is greatly 
enhanced by a number of charming and suggestive 
sketches which Mr. and Mrs. Qucnnell have prepared 
to illustrate and illuminate the everyday life of our 
remotest ancestors. 

A book which will be enjoyed by all and will be of 
particular interest to children of all ages, 

W. R. Davids [F. J. 

ENGLISH DECORATION AND FI RMTURE 
OF TI1E LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 

1760 to 1820 , By M.Jourdam. (B. T. Bats/orJ ¥ Ltd.] 
£$ 3 *- "f<- 

The period covered by this book vras in all things one 
of transition,, and not lent in architecture and decoration. 

The Palladia?! tradition in English arc hi lecture 
started by Inigo Jones, after modification by Wren in a 
French sense* was restored by his successors and 
remained intact up to 1760, 

The almost unbroken intercourse between the 
English and French aristocracies up till the Revolution,, 
of which so much h made by .Mr, Jourdain, had little 
direct influence on decoration here T and even 011 furni¬ 
ture not much, 

A certain infusion of if rocnillc Pl ornament is to be 
found in interiors in the middle of the century 1 but thh 
was kept subordinate to the strictly Pal Indian setting 
mM of the rooms. In 1760 the walls were still pro¬ 
portioned according to the Temple orders—the cornice 
one-twelfth to one-sixteenth of the height, the fireplace 
of equal height and width, the architraves one-sixth of 
the openings, eic. A good example of the mixture may 
be seen at No, i, Greek Street, sidio, built about 1760. 

Then came the Adamite revolution, and all was 
changed, at least as far as the interiors were concerned* 
and finally Sir John Soane insisted that all external 
constructional forms should be excluded from interior 
decoration, 

Mr. Jour das ids book may be regarded as in some 
sorr cosn piemen to ry to the numerous purely archi¬ 
tectural works dealing with the period, Since he treats 
not only of decoration but a ho of furniture, fittings, 


door knobs, grates, fenders, and all that went to make 
up the complete interior. 

The plates are fine, but the text is the most valuable 
part of ihc work; jt is fully documented, gives an 
account of many almost unknown artists ¥ and must 
have involved most laborious research, 

Jt is probably documentary evidence that has misled 
Mr. Jourdain into attributing to Robert Adam the 
design of the Kedtileston dismneypicce (Fig. 57}, which 
is obviously of early eighteenth century date, though 
the grate and fender are clearly his. The chlmneypiece 
(Fig. 108) has 11 fake + * written all over it + 

Professor Atkinson, in his able foreword, expresses 
the surprising opinion that " the outstanding artist of 
this period is beyond quest ion Henry Holland/ 1 
Arc we, then, to dethrone Robert Adam ? 

CHAULS E. Sayeb [A.] 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HOUSE* By Churl** 
Gmrlay, B.Sr. (Glasgow University)^ F.RJJi r A. t 
Professor vf Architecture and Building in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. [London : 8. T, liiits- 
ford, UiL] 

The book w as first issued in 1910 and thisk a revised 
second edition and consists of about 40 plates with 
descriptive paragraphs of same. The plates i I lust rale 
and detail all the working drawings necessary for the 
carrying out of a good-sized country residence and are 
clear and legible* being 10 quarto siie t and yet it i$ not 
a heavy and cumbersome bowk to carry about. The 
author has aimed at givrng advanced architectural and 
building work students si reliable textbook on building 
construction, shown in all its connection with one 
building of a high-class type. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gourldy has succeeded in this 
difficult aim, and ihe book, used in connection with 
other well-known textbooks and lectures* and analysed 
—not copied -would help any student considerably* 
Of course, the student would have tu me it with judg¬ 
ment, and remember that it is Mr. GourJay's design, 
nnd that, to be of us? in everyday work, he must think 
of some rile known to himself and adapt the whole 
design to that rile. For instance, let him recast the 
drainage scheme 10 suit a growing suburb with sewers, 
and hollow brick walls with two storeys only, and so on 
to any extent, remembering that merely to copy the 
plates will he nearly useless. 

The trouble 10 the author of a work like this must he 
to decide what examples to cut out of other arrange- 
menu and details, and stick to the one design* and 
therein lies the weakness of all such w orks to the general 
student, but used as a monograph on one building it 
should give atmdems much useful experience m the 
same way that measuring up any good architectural 
subject and recasting it would benefit the student. 

C. O, NciSOtf [/IJ. 
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BUILDING SUPERVISION. By George II; Grey, 
Licentiate RJJt*A mt P\SJ. r Member a/ the Institute 
of Structural Engineers* 

This little volume, now appearing in iu second edi¬ 
tion, will prove of the utmost value to young architects, 
clerks of works and foremen of ■works. 

The author draws attention eo many of the faulty 
methods of construction which are m common use, 
some of which, by their frequent repetition, have come 
to be accepted as a matter of course. He also refers to 
certain practices indulged in by Unscrupulous contrac¬ 
tors, with the object of guarding the architect or clerk 
of works against such practices arid evidently hoping 
that, by pointing out particular examples, others maybe 
fores tailed by the stimulated imagination of the super¬ 
visor. 

Sections i to 3 give useful information and advice 
regarding : preliminaries ; duties of the clerk of works, 
together with a word of warning concerning the limita¬ 
tion of such duties ; use of the diary ; day work and 
variations. Sections 4 to 33 deal with each trade sepa^ 
ratcly, and in some instances the trades themselves arc 
subdivided,, thus facilitating reference* Under each 
trade the items usually requiring the most supervision 
or comprising the most frequent sources of error or 
omission are described T 

There is no experience of most value to a young 
architect than to be entrusted with the supervision of 
actual building operations, J. R, Hobson [WJ + 

MANUAL OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. By 
C. I\ Marsh and W r Dunn. 4/A Edition 192a, 
\Lundon : Constable and Co., Ltd^ j 

This compact and comprehensive little handbook 
has now reached a fourth edition, having grown con¬ 
siderably in si^te since its first appearance. Besides im¬ 
provements in detail, the fourth edition embodies two 
additions to tbe subject-matter of the third—namely, a 
reuim^ of Professor Cain's theory and equations apply¬ 
ing 10 retaining walla, and an article by Mr. Dunn on 
the stresses in columns, eccentrically loaded by means 
of a bracket. As a practical handbook for users of rein¬ 
forced concrete, it is difficult to imagine how; in the 
present slate of knowledge, this little book could be 
made more complete. 

JoirM II, Markham [A.]. 


In Punch ¥ in ih< number n-f 21 February, Mr. Raven 
llhl + in a cartoon, depicts the Bishop of London, with a 
pickaxe on hL shoulder* con tempering u statue of Wren 
b^arint; th^ inscription. ,s To the Immortal Memory uf 
Sir Christopher Wrvn. died 3ft February tyzj.' r The 
Bishop is saying, " Ah, Wien I Great man ! What can we 
do 10 honour his bicentenary ? 1 know. Knock some of 
his churches down S M Punch has rarely been more 
apposite in m cartoons, 

zS 3 


Correspondence 

MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

To, the Editor, Journal R,I.B r A., — 

Sir* —-With reference to .Mr. Stcnner's tetter, the 
proportion of ft.U.A. members in the Bristol Soricty 
ia much larger than in many others. According to the 
official figures supplied from Conduit Street, the 
membership of that Society is 60, and 38 of that num¬ 
ber are members of the Institute. One Allied Society 
has 75 members, and j 6 ate members of the Institute ; 
another has 144 members, and ifi arc member* of the 
Institute , another has 174 members, and 3S are mem¬ 
bers of the Institute ; another has 203 members, and 
51 are members of the Institute, etc-* etc* 

I am also informed the average membership of the 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom is 110, and the 
average number of member* of the Institute in those 
Societies is 39. I am also informed the average member¬ 
ship of Overseas Societies b 150, and the average num¬ 
ber of members of the Institute in those Societies is 14, 
If it were put to the vote in the Allied Societies, and 
the members were asked if they w .mid like to become 
members of the Institute under a Unification Scheme 
and without passing any examination, who can doubt 
what tile result of the voting would be s —Yours faiih- 
faUft 

Sydney Perks [F.]. 

LONDON BUILDING ACT 1S94; PARTY 
STRUCTURES. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A*,— 

Dear 5th, —A question of some interest to London 
members relating to the payment for the u*c by an 
adjoining owner of a party wall built seven yearn ago in 
London was decided at the last meeting of the Practice 
Standing Committee, ami might possibly be published 
in the Journal. 

Tte Committee was of opinion that under the 
London Building Act. 1894. Part VIII, Sec. 95, the 
expenses referred to were the due proportion of the 
cost at the time of building, and not a valuation at the 
current rates at the time of user. 

Your* truly, 

J. Douglas Scott [/!.], 

Hon. Secretaryi Practice .Standing Committee, 

THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE* 

Ta the Editor, Journal ft.l.B.A,,— 

Sir,—I n Mr. Bud den's thoughtful essay published 
in your issue of the 24th ult. there are a few" points that 
in my opinion call for adverse notice. 
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Having premised (IV) that all art consists of intui¬ 
tions which have to be externalised in order that they 
may be appreciated by persons other than the artist, 
Mr. Hodden proceeds to state (VII) that the sole func¬ 
tion of an is to gi ve pleasure. Here, it seems to mc t he 
ignores the educative purpose of art, its highest func¬ 
tion being to elevate the souls of those who are brought 
under its influence.. 

Coming to the question how beamy can result from 
a work of art* our author lays it down (VIII) that this 
effect La achieved ** by establishing a complete harmony 
between the unity of the mental image and the uni tv of 
the externalised symbol, 11 The artist has an intuition* 
and by the exercise of his art he externalises it p thus 
making it accessible to other people ; and when the 
extermination or outward manifestation corresponds 
accurately to the idea in the artist's mind beauty is the 
result. ** Upon no other terms bs beauty in art to he 
revealed/ 1 writes Mr* Buddem 

The presupposition underlying this assumption is 
that all intuitions are beautiful But is this invariably 
the case f 1 fancy there arc many persons who would 
not concede beamy, to aU the music of Wagner or 
alt the poetry of Browning; 

In discussing the transmission of *rchitectonic ideas 
(XI) Mr. Budden touches upon the use of style. He 
writes : " A more or leas general agreement seems to 
have been reached that in the case df secular pro¬ 
grammes a development of the Renaissance or neo- 
Classic manners is most fitting ; whs la t fur codes! iistical 
subjects the Mediaeval or Byzantine conventions arc 
appropriate. 11 

I suggest that whatever kind of eclecticism we may 
succeed in evolving, it must possess the element of 
unity—in short* we must Iliye one style for all pur¬ 
poses ; and I regret that this point was not empha¬ 
sised in the admirable essay under notice.—Yours 
faithfully* 

George H, Elacroye [Liceirtiuie], 


EXHIBITION OF MR. RAFFLES DAVISON'S 
DRAWINGS IN NEW YORK. 

The Ingest one-man show r of its kind h now being held 
in New York* li consists of over a thousand drawings and 
sketches by T. Rafik* Davison, Hon, A.R.I.R A + , which 
have been created during the last furry years of his pru- 
fesiimial experience. Articled to *im architect over fifty 
years ago, this artist had so marked a calling for pictorial 
architectural espre^mn that he devoted him*df to it h and 
has probably made over fifteen thousand drawings and 
sketches, some thoumantis having been commissions for 
architects to itive pictorial cSpressinn to their design*. 
About ten thousand ^ketche* have been published in his 
series of rambling sketches, the bulk of w r hich have been 
gjvei) to the public and not paid for in any way. 


Architects' Benevolent 


The Architects' Benevolent Society have for some time 
had under consideration a scheme for acting as agents 
for life assurance with a view to Augmenting the Income 
ol the Society in order to distribute larger grants to 
deserving applicants than h at present possible with the 
tuuans st their disposal. The scheme has now materialised, 
and in response to a letter face below) addressed lo all the 
architects m die United Kingdom, over a hundred 
inquiries have been received, many of which have now 
matured. 

0 Conddi Street, 

Regent Street, London, W.t* 

2i Ft&rvaty 1923. 

lf lu v ic w of the many demands made on tilt Architects* 
Benevolent Society as the only philanthropic organisation 
in the United Kingdom solely devoted to the assistance of 
architects, or their widows and orphans> who have fallen 
on evil days, and bi view also of the difficulty the Society 
often experiences in affording adequate and effective help, 
the Council have now developed u scheme whereby they 
hope^ with the co-opemion of the profession n materially 
to inciwM the Society’s funds and enable it to grant a 
fuller measure of relief to applicants than it finds possible 
at present. 

"In brief, this scheme is that the Architects' Benevohtit 
hoctrtv should act as jn agent for life assurance* the enm- 
miss cun Thus obtained to be shared by the Benevolent 
Society and the architect who insures. Thus, if vmi insure 
yam JlTe for, say. £i t ooo, half of the sum of about £?□ 
received os commission will lie credited in the Society as a 
subscription to it* funds in your name, and the other half 
will be returned to you in the form of rebate. 1 f, however 
you prefer st p the second half may also be regarded as si 
contribution to the Society » funds. All subsequent com¬ 
missions received in respect of renew aL will be treated » 

:i subscription to the Society in your name. 

" Insurances cm be effected with or without medical 
examination, nnd full particular will be supplied on 
application to the Secretary. If desired, insurances other 
than life wifi also be arranged for, 

M In this w-13 a regular income will be assured the 
Society ; but the amount received for each insurance will 
natural Fy be small, and it is only by engaging the svmnathv 
and help of the profession as a whole that we can hope to 
augfoent our funds to any appreciable orient. If every 
architect would realise that by effecting his insurances 
through ihc Benevolent Society- he h not only lining in 
his own l>est intrrcdu, but h helping to insure for the less 
fortunate rm-mlfc r> of ihc archftccniinl c omm unity ft pro¬ 
vision ncaitut want ^nd poverty-stricken old age, he would, 
we feel sure, give us loyal and enthusiastic supr*nrt — 
We are, yuur* very truly, 

Paul Waterhouse, Cliairman. 

W. Hilton S,^n t Hon. Treasurer 
OlUUB A, NlOfULSON, Hon. Secretary. 1 ' 

The letter was accompanied by *n appeal for donations 
and iubscnpnnns p to which there has been a good response. 
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MR. WATERHOUSE AND THE ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

On the occasion of the opening of its Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Exhibition, the Architectural League of New York 
elected Mr, Paul Waterhouse h President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architect as an Honorary Member of 
the League, in recognition of his distinguished sen-ices to 
the art and profession of architecture* 

MASONIC MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

A communication has been sent to Grand T Anise by the 
Council urging that there should be an open architectural 
competition for the new memorial building, and that a 
deputation should be received. 

Obituary 

ARTHUR THOMAS WALMISLEY [//on. .Wi/d 

It is with great regret that members of the Institute to 
whom he was well known heard of the death, on 
r® January-, of Mr. A. T* VYalnnisieyfc M.In*t*C-E P# who 
was elected an Honorary' Associate in iSg/p. 

Mr. Walmisley was bom in Westminster on 27 April 
1 £48, and was the son of the late Mr. Arthur Walmisley, 
of H.M. Foreign Office, Whitehall. Educated at King's 
College School, and subsequently at King's College, 
l^ndon, of which foundation he was afterwards elected a 
Fellow. Mr. Walmisley commenced an engineering career 
as articled pupil to the late Me R. M* Ordish, Cml 
Engineer, of Great George Street, Wesmuistcr. 

While with Mr. Onlish, Mr. Walmisley was engaged in 
carrying out the task of erecting the great span roof of 
Sc. Pancfifcs Railway Station. Subsequently he became 
Resident Engineer upon The Albert Bridge, Chelsea, and 
wo* later engaged upon the drawing for the rertinitruc- 
tion. of the Alexandra Palace, Muarwcli Hill. In 1876,. under 
Mr, [now Sir) A. R, Bimik\ he was engaged upon the 
Bradford Reservoirs and High Level Water Supply. 

In 1S77 Mr. Walmisley returned to London and stand 
practice ns a civil engineer in Victoria Street, S.W. 
Amongst the notable works on which he vya* engaged were 
the main roof of Olympia, Kensington, the roof of the 
Carlisle Corporation .Market, and the reconstruction of the 
Borough Market, London Bridge. He was consulting 
engineer to the Central Market* Committee: of the Cor¬ 
poration of the City of I^ondon> and executed the Railway 
Street Bridge fur the Corpombon of Chatham and Blake^ 
Bridge over the River Kcnnet for the Corporation of 
Reading. He rebuilt a lock for the Shorcham (Sussex) 
Harbour Trust, and was engaged upon ninny other impor¬ 
tant works. He became well known an an expert witness 
before Parliamentary Committees, and as uft arbitrator in 
legal eases. In tSSft Mr, Walmisley was appointed 
Engineer to the Dover Harbour Board. 

Mr* Waimbdey was a past President of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers' Society, pm t President of thtf 
Society of Engineers, a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a Fellow of the Surveyor*' Institution, and a 
well-knawn lecturer on engineering subjects, lie WtUi the 
author of Iron Field Works and Instrument r, Land 

Surveying ond Levelling, and numerous articles and mono¬ 
graph* on professional subject* In various publicatlon*. 


The British School at 


Rome 


Rome Sciiolabshtps, 1^13, 

Remits 0/ the Preliminary and Open Competitions. 

Tht Faculties of Art of the British School at Rome have 
selected the following candidates to compete in the Final 
Competition for the Rome Scholarships of 1023 ;— 


AmCIIlTECTIJHE. 


JVWBf. 

babel M. Chamber* 
E. A. CordinglEy, . 
E. MslxwcU Fry .. 
P.J.B. Garland .. 

E. H. H. Highum 
C. G. C- PIvslop 
G. A. JelhW 
Cyril R- Knight . . 
Geoffrey L. Owen 
Edwin Williams . , 


Stha&L 

Architectural A*socintion. 
University of Manchester, 
Um\craw of Liverpool, 
Architectural Axwebrion. 
Univtrai^ of Liverpool. 
Architectural Association. 
Architecmrul Association. 
University of Liverpool- 
University of Liverpool* 
University of Liverpool. 


DECtHLVTivE Painting. 


Constance E. E, Grant ,. 
Alfred K. I*awrcfiee 

Doris M. Stacey 

Hugh G. Stutfield 

Royal Academy Schools. 
Royal College of Art r 
, Royal Academy School*. 

. . SEude School. 

SCL’LPTL'HE. 

Frank P. Chambers 

Erncflt Webb 

David Ev.ins 

A: Seaton White, T 

.. School of Architecture, 
University of Cambridge. 
NotimgWm School of Ait, 
Royal Academy £chnob* 
HEade School. 

Evs wino t 

Frank C. Med worth 

F- Uebcr Thompson 

Elizabeth Fyfr 

In 

Charles Murray. 

. . WesLnitnster School of Art 
and Rnyul Collect of Aft, 
Slade School and Royal 

College of Art. 
Slade School ?nd Central 
School of Ana and 
Crufts. 

. . Gliaagow School of Art. 


The Sixth Annual Exhibition of works submitted in 
open competition for the Rome Scholarship^ 1923, in 
architecture, painting h sculpture and engraving, together 
with works executed in the final competitions for the 
scholarships uf 1922, and some example* of the work of 
Rome Scholars, will be held ar the Royal Academy from 
the 0 March In 1^ March U) 2 $. The Exhibition will be 
open from JO-5 daily 


PARIS SALON EXHIBITION, i W . 

xVtrrnbcri deslrou* of sending exhibits may obtain official 
forms and full particulan of arrangement* for ending works 
collectively from Mcssn, Bourlet ami Sons, Ltd,, 17 and 18, 
Xa*vm Street, Mortimer Stmt, W.| P who are acting jv 
tendon jgmWr 
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NOTICES 


ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE. 

At ii General Meeting of tho Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on 5 March, Sir John James Rurnei, 
■ 4 JU, R.SJU HtmLLD., F.R.LB.A. t was elected 
by the Members and his name will be submitted to His 
Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture for the year 1923. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award the Medal wifi be presented to 
Sir John Burnet at a meeting on 25 June. 

CEMENT. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have ordered the 
following notice to be printed Lra. the R J.R.A. Journal : 

14 As a result of a conference between the Royal Insti¬ 
tute and the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the Council recommend that Members and 
Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. should take steps to obtain 
cement only from manufacturers of good repute. It 
should conform in every' respect to the British Engin¬ 
eering Standards Association's Specification for Port¬ 
land Cement (hereinafter termed the 1 British Standard 
Specification T ). 

The cement should be of &lo\v setting quality as de¬ 
fined by the British Standard Specification except where 
specified to be otherwise. 

" The cement to be delivered on the works in bags or 
barrels bearing the maker's name nnd the weight of the 
cement contained* together with the manufacturer's 
certificate.” 

Competitions 

COMPETITION FOR A BLOCK OF FIVE 
SHOPS FOR THE PRESTWICH CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, LTD. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accord¬ 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

litt* MacAlisteh* Secretary. 
CAIRO HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has received a cablegram from Mr + John \V. 
Simpson, Part-President R.LB.A,, the assessor in the 
Cairo Hospital Competition, to the effect that he has 
made his award, and that the successful competitors 
are Messrs. Charles Nicholas, F.R, LB.A, K and J. E. 
Dixact-Spain f O.BX, p F.R.l.B-A,, of iq, Hanover 
Square, W. The second place in the competition has 
been awarded to Messrs. Landtester, Rickards, Lucas 
& Lodge* FF.RJ.BJA, of 19, Bedford Square, W,C. 

PROPOSED PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
COMPETITION, GREENWICH, 

The President of the Royal Imiicure of British Archi¬ 
tect! has nominated Mr. Henry V. Ashley. F.RJ.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition* 


OPEN COMPETITION AT MONTEVIDEO. 
Emiraet fruin a letter received from the British Vice- Corauf 
at Montevideo :— 

'* I have to transmit herewrith a booklet in Spanish, issued by 
the Munld polity of Montevideo contain rnr the condition? 
under which no iniematiaciiil call for lenders is being made for 
projects and plans for the construction of a building which i* 
to be dedicated 10 the Government for the use ef the Local 
Departmental Council of Montevideo, 

Prize, will be awarded ro thesuccesjful architects. The first 

S .riae will be I io.oco Uruguayan* the second 4j+we. the third 
^,000, arsd other prises of lew then $3,000 will be distribured 
according to their merits. 

" All plans and fpedfrcatfom and other Iftcniure must be 
forwarded to the Secretarial of the ConsefO National de Ad- 
lainivtracttm, Piilaciu Municipal de Montevideo* before 5 n.m* 
on k August tty -.3. It is not stated in the conditions w hether focal 
representation i* DffiOty qr not, ami have no information on 
thts point. 

** A copy of the booklet has been forwarded by the Govern¬ 
ment to Uruguayan LcKariqm Hi! over the world. United 
Kingdom irehitects irntrttitd in ibis rnarter contd presumably 
Obtain further information from the Unrgunvan Legation in 
London.” 

The conditions in Spanish on be seen in the Institute 
Library. 

Notices 

THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING* 

The Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1922-33 will be hdd on Monday, 19 March 1923, at Rp.m., 
for the follow ing purposed : — 

To read the minims of the General Meeting (Business) 
held cm 5 March 1923; formally iu admit members 
w ttm dbng for the first time since their election. 

Mr. G E, S. SmutfeiJd* O.B.E. p D.S.O.lFJ, to raid 
a Paper on H The Hammersmith Housing Scheme. 11 

PUBLIC LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Thursday, 15 March 1933, at 5 pjru 1 11 Architecture— 
a Necessity «r a Luxury ? *' Lecture b> Mr. FL S* 
Goodhart-RendfL 

Wednesday, zt Much 1923,015 p.m M The Public 
nnd the Architect. " Lecture by the Right Hon, l^ord 
Sumner of lbs tone, G.C.R., P,C. 

VISIT TO MESSRS. SELFRIDGE AND CO'S 
BUILDING. 

At t he reques t of Mess re. Scl fridge a nd Co. the visit 
arranged for 14 March h postponed until 7 April, owing 
to the former date being ^iU-Rjjct day. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE 19*3. 

The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A, and .Allied 
Socicfieswill be held in Edinburgh from 13 to 16 June. 

THE RLB.A. AND THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 

A joint mccling between the R.I.B.A. and the Jnstiftl* 
xion of Electrical Engineers wall be held at ihc Jrtstiuitionei 
Electrical Engineer*, Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment 
W*C*x, on Thursday, 15 March 19*3,411 6 p.m. a when 
Papcra on '* The Cooperation of the Architect and the 
Electrical Engineer " will be read by Mr Francis Honm - 
fMLLB.A., and Mr. J W, Beauchamp, M.l.E.E. ^ " 
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THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday* zy March,, Mr. P. WkJdnnn will open a 
discussion before the 1 3 turn sou ring Engineering Society on 
" Window Design aiid ihc Measurement and Pre-deter¬ 
mination of Daylight Illumination.’’ The meeting w ill be 
held at the Royal Sodety of Arts (iS John Street, AdeFphi), 
at S pjn T Members of the Institute arc cordially invited to 
be present* Advance copies of the paper can be obtained 
by applying to the Hon, Secretory of the Society, at 
ja Victoria Street, S.W.j. 

Members’ Column 

Member t, LkeRtm!es t and Senderfits may imerl anrmtmcrntenM 
and make knotm their requirtmenti in ihil Column reiiftmil charier. 
ComrnumeationS aiulf be addmjtd fo the Editor, and be nctw 
framed by the full name andaddrta* Where anonymity is desired, 
box number* milt Be given and dmun ftfftcmdid, 

LONDON OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 

ConsultingE*C£* rEii r M ln-t C R, t eon oflcrf^l private t ffire, 
wilii part use at drawing oDfco .itnl clerical asStolatire. Qui^c 
situxtW nr .Temple SUitJ<iM r —Apply Ujh 23-3, r-o Secretary 
k.l.B.A.. 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

orwm WANTED. 

Associate is desirous of meeting another with .« view to sharing 
alS office.—;Apply Boa; 5^, c(q Secteiarv ft ! PA, o t-indiiLl 
Street. W.I, 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Li Cl S«TI All R. L El .A. desires le-engafnnent as Quaniil y Suntj^r 
Itt architects or public o&re ; 30 years' iborpugh, sound dmi 
practical experience in London and provincial methods; Hupur- 
vising works In pnrgreis ami ^tiling up jl! rrmptetion : tir*tck,< 
reference.—Apply Box 9*t p c/o Secretary K.l RA, hj Conduit 
Street, W.i, 

A, [Lift A., I© yr-UV Varied expcrieOrr* S^r-k* iis 

A^istant in London office ; p^w>d drxujKfiIonian : workiitf OrdwLnps. 
detail*, pmprttivrtj excel l+mt Lf-Uinitutialt : n.uih fntr salary to 
1 Apply Box 4jj. */o S n-Un' k.l BA , u 1 < 

Si Tret. W.i. 

A I-OCJATT, (fid Public ScliooE boy, ex-servli i ujjh, , jr3 nbj, 
witli *€iund eTPirr letter in private mid public officer, n^iUares pc-ij msi 
■! Asabtaut in the pnovjuci^.-*-fioi No. Sja i„ c/o The Secretary. 
M I.BAt 9 Conduit Street* W.i. 

A t.lCiiNTSATE HMukrt * in OIL ax. hi Iff 1 "■* eihcc wRh part 
'■r whole time asvJiUin.r. a* required. Fro* putt introducing 
'.-.uik. Temu «m :ij>|*llratn.iL- Apply Bo* 4 ;& u ■ d Srcretjiv 
R I B A. g Condui l id 1 crl , W. 1. 

AasocUTc R.I.SAm With 12 year*' experirru e Is good New York 
City nlficc-s, ip eluding <%m Gilbert, Trowbridge mil Ackerman, I. 
AiEHtnaig Stj!nhoiflie r Fmtk. Siemrr* finds it dnfrafilCi for family 
rensoD= r to return ta England, nod Would be e l ad lo bear oi any mil- 
aide protM^itkm. Ftavmity m praetke lu l ■ nutuii, and frr 

past two years er^agecJ m >! t-a&vi with Erne oi the l**| known 
younger N>w York lurB. For liirlbef juIurmniJaa, apply Box 
I5*? T e o Srcreliiiy R.I.B.A., c?, Coodnlft Street tv.i . 


Minutes X 

Sessigk 1912-1^. 

At ■ Special Cicnerol Aleeninjf. held on Monday, 5 M^tch 
jBjflt a p_m.—Mr. Ptibl WfHerhouiLc. FtMdiDl, wn ihe chair. 
The attendance bonk Was signed by 10 Fellow ■ (Linludin^ menir 
hcr« of the Council)* 1% 1 Him. Fdloi*, 3 linn. 

Aaaod*is t z LireiLtiai^. 

The NI inutm of the Spedul Cionerul Meeting held on Mon* 
(lay, ig January 1 ^ 2 ^, h.^-inu been publUhrd m ihe JgVi'NM., 
VfTTt taken an rest! and ei^ned us, correct, 

T'he Ft evident linfiiPUhtcd the object oi ihe mccrinff, viz, T to 
elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the enurrent year, 


On the mnHotl of the President it wax Rkolvto by acciama- 
Uofi ihiit,, subject tn Hta Majesty^ inncrion, the Royal 

Gold Medal for the promotion of Afehitecmixe be preaented 
this year 10 Sir Jtihn James By met, A.R_A-, R£JL t Hon.LL.D-. 
in recngnldoti of th* merit of his work ns an urchitcet. 

The Spedal General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1922-1033* held on Monday* 5 March 1923, bnrfnadiatdy after 
the Special Gene rat Meeting above recorded P ind similarly 
cxmsuTuted. the Minutes of the Meeting held on to February 
J9^3^biivirkg been published in the Jouhkal, WCK taken os read 
and signed os enrreet. 

The Hntn Secretan- announced the decease of the fallowing 
member : — 

Lt.-CoL Arthur William Brcivill, DS.O. [E], af Not- 
linphim, who elected ■ Fellow in lfr>Z, 

I i wjs Resolved that xhe regrrtx of the Institute for the loss 
ol this member bo recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting and 
that a message of condolence end sympathy be conveyed to his 
relatives. 

The following candidates were deefed ti> membership by 
show of hands under Bye- Uw 1 o : — * 

AS FELLOWS f+J. 

Even VON : Aonirk William [A. 1907J. 

RoBEinsos : Andrew [^ r tS93], GLaigow. 

Scumow: Lom Emawnhei* Jean Guy nt Savois Cawcnan 
me, 03 .E., S.A.D.O. [A . 191S]. 

WoaNiAi { GporcT, Grey [.-1. 19x1]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (9). 

Dixox ; CiLtftLxs Guy [Spccml War Exmu imtion], \ r ereefiig- 
mg, TraruvudL S, Alrict, 

Haswtll : Pejiuv Benson, BJkrch. (Liverpool) fl’a^iwl five 
ytan* course st Liverpool Onsveraiiy School of Arehitec- 
tiirt—Eirmpfed from Final Kxirnimatiott after posing 
Rxamtnation in Profusion r| Fnlclice], Chester 
Knotf : Alfred StocKKhr [Special War Exaniiiuition]. 

Nu^ IIA.M ; W t FXlA.Vt Tl pmr [Spcctial ExiiminatiunJ* 

Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Owen ; Geoffrey Ltyusp [SpecinJ War Examination!, Hull. 
She r Guv WitmotALL tSpeciiiil War UxamifiationJ. 

Stocks : Clifford Wiujwi BtlftKirr (Special War Exuinma- 

tion) T East London, S. Africa, 

Tait : Alflui Alexander [SpecjuJ War Exurnination], Gra- 
humilcwn, S. Africa, 

Williams : Aliiebt Ernbst [Special Examinjitionj, Gisborne, 

Nevv Zeoljmd. 

The President ^i^ied that the meeting was now open fordit- 
cushion of Mr. S, Hum Scatter'a Paper <m 1 The Lighting of 
Prtcul-^ Gaoleries and Mu-eunia/" which appeared in the 
HJ,11.A. Journal for ?j January^ A large number of 
visitor lunitg entered, Mr. Hum Stager showed md 
rxphmirJ 1 number of slides illustnatintt his purer. A 
vole of thimkl to Mr. Soger vrat moved liy Sir. W01- WtH*d- 
ward frJ* H*C0nd«d by Sir Charles Holmes, Director of the 
N.lihuijlI Gallery, wapported by she Earl af Criwfard and Hal- 
fflvn Fdfotclu ElF Rj'cliaril Pdgcl [/Jew, -JinxYa/eJ, Mr. 
‘ 5 ' Arthur Pol ton [F.J, Mr. Arthur 

Kren fV-.j, Iitm, Sr Cretan , and carried by Utdatnation. 

Mr. Swgrr briefly responded. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the date* of future 
meetings the proceedings closed, and the mcediiL' terminated 
at 10.5 p,m + _ 

Arrtmgemcnto haive been made for the supply of the R,IJi_A. 
JtjLiiNAi. (po^-E srec) to luciubtla of the Allied Societies who are 
wt member* of the R.LBA. ara ipccEallv reduced subicriprion 
Of izi. a year. Those wiidi so lake advantage ol ihi^ 
xrriEiireroeni are requested to rend their names to the SeurrEarr 
of the R.t.RJ\ ip 9 Conduit Street. W.i. 

Ian MAcALiffTER. 

Secretary M-LB- 4 . 
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Architecture and Architects in India 

BY 1L Y. IJINCHESTER \Fr]. 

[Mead hffore the Royal Institute 0/ British Architects t Monday, T9 February 1923. The President 

(Mr. Paul Water house, M.A) in the Chair,] 


T HE architect at home can put himself in 
possession of quite a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of the history of Indian architectures 
The works nf Fergussnn* Yinccnt-Smtih, E. Havdl, 
and cithers f not to speak of the publications of (he 
Indian Archradqgtral Department, would enable 
anyone interested to farm a fair idea of the complex 
influences under which thin art has expressed itself. 

Fergnsson deserves even' credit for making a con¬ 
scientious effort to classify Indian architectnrc, but 
he suffers From the inevitable limitations of the 
layman in dealing with ait an such as ours, and T 
while his work has been improved upon by Vincent- 
Smith and others, there is still much to be done in 
tracing the developments of the art of building in 
r ndta on a logical basis. Ha veil in his books has 
effected much to bring about a better appreciation 
of the Indian as architect* but unfortunately has 


been ton much obsessed by a desire To prove that 
tile Indian was artistically dominant in all cases, 
and again} owing to the tact that he i* not a practis¬ 
ing architect k he is rather vague nu the qualities that 
define the character of it building* often attaching 
an undue importance to minor expedients and 
missing the broader issues * We might* however, to 
he grateful to him for pointing out how our methods 
are rapidly destroying every chance that remains of 
architecture continuing as a living art in India. 
Havdl is undoubtedly correct in his contention that 
the traditional art of the country still exists, and 
that* though it has lost a little in vitality during the 
last two centuries* it still possesses enough to be 
worth cultivating by every means available. Un¬ 
fortunately, our Government has l>een too out of 
lunch w ith the arts to realise that architecture h the 
soul of building, and that it was worth while making 
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some sacrifices to save it. 'Flic main difficulty has- 
been that the arts in India are indissolubly linked 
up with mediaeval methods of production, the 
building being the result of the co-operation of the 
craftsmen concerned i n it* while conM$! must be of 
the loosest practicable kind and the character of the 
work subject to suggestion and revision from atari 
w finish. With the right man in charge, fine build' 
mgs in the vernacular style could have been thus 
produced, and, though the Ct^i would not have been 
capable of exact determination He forehand, expe¬ 
rience has shown me that it would not necessarily 
have been greater I Iran by the method® we employ, 
which have produced little that has other than a 
purely utilitarian value. 

Our error has been that of imagining dial the 
matter of paramount importance in building is dial 
everything should be on paper beforehand in the 
form of drawings and estimates* Now this fallacy 
is quite excusable in Europe, where the last vestiges 
nf mediaeval practice disappeared over too years ago 
and where the best talent available is trained to 
work on these lines* Hitherto rn India there Im 
been practically no architectural ability capable of 
working on European method®, while there is a 
large body of artiste who can work on mediaeval 
lines. We have made the mistake of saying that we 
do not care what the result - are, provided the methods 
have been businesslike, md uliat wi picture as 
businesslike methods have, in the hand® «f the only 
men available, brought building down to the 
crudest level and have eliminated all those who 
possess the capacity for better tilings. As showing 
the poverty of brain capacity available, lfc type 
designs ** for various classes of buildings arc issued 
by Government which* whatever the original inten¬ 
tion may have becn + are slavishly copied regardless 
of site, lucsil conditions and material available. By 
far the best craftsmanship and the only architecture 
showing real development in any nf the vernacular 
styles I found in works away from official centres 
and the influence of Government control I made 
inquiries as to the cost of such work and found it 
less than we should have paid for the fame thing, 
not reckoning our overhead charges, which range 
from 22 to 2S per cent, to cover drawings, estimates 
and supervision. Our ob&c&uons are, therefore, hm 
only destructive artistically but cannot wen claim 
the (inly merit that would excuse them* that of 
being cheap. 

Apologists have argued, 11 Oh ! but how other¬ 


wise can you slop corrupt practices and pecula¬ 
tion/’ As a matter of fact* we stop neither, because no 
contractor takes tip o diem I budding except with a 
view to make as much its he can nut of it. It offers 
him no other interest, whereas the mistri es collabo¬ 
rating on a vernacular building are keen on their 
work and are content with what we should regard as 
le&i than a living wage. In some districts I found 
that nu mistri. even one in charge nf very great 
works* received more than R40 per month. 

Another drawback to our method h that we have 
reduced constructive expedients to their crudest 
forms. Instead of the vault, dome and arch, with 
thrust distribution and such expedients, we provide 
nothing but square boxes covered with steel joist® 
and jack arches, which saves thought and planning. 

If anyone were sufficiently interested in getting 
fine work, it would be quite possible to keep 
within a definite Cost limit and yet give sufficient 
latitude in secure the activities nf high-class mis- 
tries, who have learnt the art of design on their own 
buildings and whn produce something far superior 
to the men who are trained, a* far as they arc 
trained, on European lines. 

At the same time, we arc not to assume that the 
mistri is impeccable. The Indian ha£ always been 
very eclectic in his an, and seeing the chaotic con¬ 
dition of modern building In India he is apt to seize 
hold of che bad its well as the good and to fail by 
embodying inappropriate elements in his concep¬ 
tions* This is where a gently restraining hand is of 
value, not going so far si® tu suppress fertility in 
idea, but rather merely to guide tn the selection of 
r no Ufa, 

I have tried thus briefly to sketch the existing 
state of the building arts in India, and will leave this 
to puss on to a cursory review of the architecture in 
general. The two main influence*, that have dic¬ 
tated architectural forms are timber construction 
{including bamboo) and the rock-cut chambers and 
temple*- We must dale the former as earlier than 
the latter, m even in the rock-cut work there are 
many indications of wooden construction and the 
earliest stonework is handled on similar lines* At 
the same time, we must bear in mind that Indian 
quarries produce very long stones, in some cases up 
to 40 fact, of quite small scantlings* These can 
easily he split nlT by heat* and therefore it is quite 
simple to use stone in the form of framed structures 
This facility, from the architect's point of view* has 
been a source of weakness rather than strength, but 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 


ARCHITECTS IN INDIA 


the genuine feeling for composition shown in 
[itilinn buildings goes a long way towards disguising 
minor illogicalities of structure, 

J he rock-cut work initiated a vigorous and 
strongly characterised type of design very definitely 
retaining the effect of stratification, which enabled 
most complex treatment of decoration to he em¬ 
ployed without loss of strength and stability in the 
general effect, 

| he arch took a place in Indian architecture late 
m its development; how far it was an indigenous 
di'VulopiHcTit and how far imported is stilt a matter 

argument. W hit© the question is clearly capable 
nf settlement, the scope for investigation is loo wide 
(o be dealt with at the moment. Without discussing 
this further, I may express my agreement with those 
who claim that the arch has been embodied in a 
style which, whatever its origins, is now homo* 
gen cons and definitely Indian, a style possessing 
many qualities of grace and proportion, even if it 
appeals to us to a le&s extent than the older and 
ie sore virile developments. 

In our taste most Indian but I dings :ire over- 
enriched, but I would point out chat those enrich- 
mcfita all have a meaning to the Indian mind t ant! 
that they are not barbaric but proportioned and 
distributed on a strictly architectonic basis. I think 
you will agree that no style shows a higher standard 
of skill than the Hindu architecture up to the 
seventeenth century in the distribution of masses., 
tht proportions of solids and voids, and the surface 
treatment with a view to contrasting the plain and 
enriched. When foreign styles were introduced, 
and the traditional work underwent modification 
m I lie attempt to assimilate these, there have 
naturally, at times, been failures in technique, hut 
these are certainly no more evident than mmc we 
tiiid when, say* the Classic revival impinged on the 
Gothic tradition in the sixteenth century in Europe. 

In fact, the architectural development renamed 
much mure consistently continuous than with us, 
and has continued up to the present day not, it must 
be admitted, without numerous lapses owing to a 
too eager desire to incorporate every ne vv element, 
but stif! exhibiting vitality and imaginative power* 

It is this imaginative aptitude, which, inade¬ 
quately restrained by an appreciation of the logical 
basis ot expression in architecture, is responsible 
lor the wild efforts that tend to throw discredit on 
the soundness of present day Indian art, but its my 
mind much of this madness seems le$$ disiasieftd 


than the banalities we have perpetrated in en¬ 
deavouring to erect buildings based other un an 
inappropriate style or an imperfect sympathy with 
the local tradition. 

In passing before you a sketch review of the 
progress of Indian architecture during the lust 
J,ooo years or so, the impression will be confused 
unless some general idea can be found as a basis. 
^ow t i| it i$ nut stretched too fur F J see a certain 
pard tel between it and European developments 
during the same period* placing southern India in 
the position cif northern Europe and Persia in place 
oi Rome, with this striking reversal that the ver- 
ndcuTar architecture was initiated and the immi¬ 
grant one arcuated. The first for a long time 
developed itself independently of external influ¬ 
ence, I lien the Saracenic gradually spread south¬ 
ward* taking time lur assimilation, much as the 
Renaissance driving its wav northward in Europe 
was tor a long time coloured by the methods of the 
Gothic tradition. At Ahmcdabad we see a conflict 
y T ^ c same type as in our Jacobean work, hut here 
the earlier traditions have held their own to the 
greater extent and have never been so fully driven 
mit as our Gothic ones were by those of the 
Renaissance, and ultimately thy two styles reached 
much more nearly to a complete fusion than was 
the case w ith us, though less so than in other places, 
A feu illustrations will at this stage enable me to 
indicate my meaning more dearly. 

I am including none in the style recognised as 
IndcwSaracenic, as in my view this has run m 
coursei and no attempt should he made to revive it 
except in cases where a lack of harmony with the 
surroundings would result from the adoption of any 
other treatment. ’ 

My first illustrations show the general trend of 
Hi mill architecture during the period 1 mention. 

following these h l give a few illustrating the 
traditions in the more characteristic 1 lindu temples 
rlrns^ of the south. Then a few of the palaces, and, 
hnally, some examples of street architecture of the 
last century, which was very distinctive in tts 
character and which* though generally employing 
a<m ,[. affords useful suggest tons as to the uppro- 
priitfe type of design for such buildings at the 
present time. 

^ on will naturally ask how it i* now possible to 
reconcile all the conflicting demands of the present 
very complex state of Indian polity. We have them 
demands ranging over every degree* from such as 
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we get at home to those on strictly traditional tine*, 
as in the religious architecture nf the templet In 
between the extremes we hud li series, com prising 
buildings for official, educational, manufacturing 
and commercial purposes, all of which come nearest 
to the European ideals, subject to the variations 
demanded by dimate' then residential buildings 
which run through the whole gamut according to 
the habit of life of those demanding them. At the 
other extreme arc the religious structures, both 
Hindu and Moslem, where the traditional methods 
must remain paramount. 

We all recognise that the general structure of a 
building must be dictated by the requirements it is 
to fulfil and the material employed, but tins 
structural scheme, though it may not he falsified by 
its adornment, does not dictate inevitably the exact 
form in which it shall be expressed architecturally, 
much of this depending on the tedings and tradi¬ 
tions which obtain in regard to architectural 
expression as understood locally or nationally. In 
many parts of India these traditions are still so 
strong that I cannot conceive of any course as a 
right one that neglects or ignores them. At the 
same time, it is difficult to see how the architect 
trained on European lines i* to remodel his tech¬ 
nique so as to base his methods of expression on 
those with w hich he is unfamiliar. He can only be 
expected to be able to do this if he substitutes as 
his main objective the study ot architectural 
development in India for that of architectural 
development in Europe, regarding the latter, which 
one can hardly advise should be neglected, as an 
illustrative commentary nn the general history oi 
his art. 

I see no inconsistency between Indian architec¬ 
ture and the buildings which are in demand there 
at the present time. It is so flexible in form that the 
variations involved in the structure «>l modern 
buildings are less rather than more in comparison 
with those demanded in Europe. Jt is true that the 
basis of design in India has always been 
metrical rather than arithmetical — hnw\ indeed, 
could the mistri have memorised complicated plans 
unless by this method- — but it is all to the good if 
we can ourselves build up our schemes on such a 
basis. Many of the best modern designs owe some¬ 
thing to such a method * and w e have onl y to look at 
some of the finest plans of recent times to see this. 
Perhaps that of the 1 lofcel tie \ IHe, Paris, is one of 
the most illustrative examples. 


[ will pass on to the very vital question of the 
future of architecture in India. In recent years a 
very small proportion of the larger buildings reach 
a high standard, and many are far below medio¬ 
crity. To such an extent is this the case that those 
who appreciate architecture for its own sake 
generally advocate the restoration, of the mistri to 
jus position as designer. Now I have indicated the 
difficulties of adopting such a course, but at the 
same time I feci it is disastrous that advantage i& 
not taken of The existence of a body of men possess¬ 
ing in such high measure genuinely artistic percep¬ 
tion- The trouble lias been that those responsible 
for building have been incapable of appreciating 
the essentials of architecture and have framed their 
me thuds in such a way as to exclude the collabora¬ 
tion of the mistri. It is true a vernacular treatment 
is often adopted, but this is done in such a way as to 
foredoom the design to failure by defining every¬ 
thing on hard and fa£i lines and insisting on these 
being adhered to by the workmen. 

The Englishman goes to India when his training 
is supposed to he completed, and then gets very 
link time to familiarise himself with the essentials 
of Indian architecture* white the training of the 
Indian follows much too closely that of the Euro¬ 
pean. If, instead of this, there were architects who 
had from the first thought of their work only in 
terms of the Eastern styles, styles that in India only 
demand a somewhat further fusion to reach a 
definite basis that could be considered classic, we 
should have a body of men who could prepare 
designs in which the suggestions made by f and the 
workmanship of, the mistri would fall into their 
(daces, the first adding interest to the design 
generally and the second ensuring beauty in the 
execution of the detail. The difficulty of employing 
the non-literate but skilful artist would disappear 
when the directing mind is sympathetic to his 
employment. We find no difficulty at home in en¬ 
gaging artistic craftsmen whose work will, we think, 
be an enhancement to our designs, but the degree 
tu which the similar man has in India been ex¬ 
cluded from all important works would hardly Ixr 
believed by those who have not looked into this 
question. 

The buildings organised by us have no sculpture, 
pamting or metal work of artistic merit, though all 
these crafts arc among those in which India has fur 
long excelled, with a tradition always finking them 
up to architecture widely different from our own 
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Traditions in this respect, where it is always some¬ 
thing of an effort to bring the sister arts into due 
relationship. The time seems to be approaching 
when the architect will have a chance of establishing 
himself in India, as there is a strong feeling against 
the continuance of departmental control of works 
in place of such as could be effected by private 
agency. This feeling is partly due to a justifiable 
dissatisfaction with the results of departmental 
efforts and partly to the aspirations of the national¬ 
ist part)’, who believe that the Indian is prejudiced 
by official methods. Personally, I rather doubt if 
the Indian will find any immediate monetary gain 
by the abolition of official methods, as he himself 
contributes the bulk of the staff and has always 
been, accustomed to this type of organisation* but in 
the Irmg run l think it is unquestionable that the 
substitution of individual effort for an official 
routine will he to the advantage of both the Euro¬ 
pean and the Indian in bringing to the front those 
who arc best qualified and spurring them on to do 
their best instead of smothering initiative under a 
mass of unintelligent regulations. You will, how¬ 
ever, gather from what I have said, that in my view 
the architect for India should have a distinctive 
training, and that if this Institute is takinc steps to 
offer membership to those who pursue their studies 
in India, the qualifications should be considered in 
the light of Indian conditions. As a hard and fast 
examination has now been to a large extent aban¬ 
doned* this will be leas difficult than it would have 
been a few years back. Up to the present no archi¬ 
tectural school in India has been able to bring its 
syllabus up to the requirements of the R.l.lt.A. for 


the partial exemption m the final tests offered in 
such a case. That of Bombay comes the nearest to 
this standard, and but for the lukewarm attitude of 
the Bombay Government: towards it. this school 
might soon be able to claim such a position. At 
present the demands of its head have been refused 
by Government on the grounds of economy. 

If Bombay and other schools could develop up 
to the R.LB.A. standard this would enable Indians 
to qualify more satisfactorily than by a visit to 
England, which tends to distract and confuse their 
architectural ideals. 

There remains the problem of those of our men 
at home who feel drawn towards the East, At 
present, $ueh architects as go to India are usually 
chosen too late in their professional career to adapt 
themselves easily to new conditions. It would be 
better if they went out, at latest, as soon as qualified, 
and while at a stage when they would be receptive 
towards the technique of Indian design. Not, of 
course, with the idea of immediate practice, but to 
join an architect, or an office for a while. This 
would have the additional advantage that thou? who 
found the climate or conditions unsuited to them 
would be able to return without injury to the con¬ 
tinuity of their career. 

I have tried to be as brief as possible in setting 
forth the state of our art in India ai the present 
time, and if in so doing I have failed to present a 
definite picture to your minds, I shall welcome arty 
questions or criticisms directed to aspects that may 
have been inadequately dealt with* and shall be 
pleased to do what I can in reply in explain my 
meaning with more clarity. 
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Discussion 

MR. jI. I). SB ARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. JAMES RANSOMB [F.): I wonder, ladies and 
^,S2 en, . rf C° U Mr. Lan cheater's lecture 

t ;- - ' 0 mc " . mwis 3 great ddU, because 

e lias brought back memories of when I was in India 
i , \e.irfc a |J ! ri and the questions lie has raised arc 
problems with which I was faced when [ fust went 

I do not know that I have arrived at eiujrclv the same 
wnelusions as lie has, and I think it is difficult for a 

SW P**" rei I "}° understand the xnthifccture nf the 
£4, t „ wc start from Buch entir^k" tU f¥,, r 


*»tz areas* asss.'s j t«*- 

*»• ». -* 1 ™ i«... rt.«^w«SiSS2fef n x. r r ! tstrax 


.',, " u ™ “ UCI ' entirely diffluent points of 

v '7' U,ir * ,s ‘ and }lJiS ***>. ‘fi* art of decorating useful 

and necessary structural forms. Hindu architwhire, I 
ihinlt, was more the art of trying to imltare forms which 
ire re made first of all m some other material. The first 
Hindu unrlt wep is in their ro.k-cut Temples. 
Ii.istd ■ <3i liinr old wood, banilmo arid mud structures 
which love Jong since disappeared. From these they 
heg.m toworkun stone, hut in themaw ; that is toW, 
they worked their way into solid chunk of stone and 
made a build,ng of it; and they worked backwards, 
hen they came to pul their scone together ihev made 

forms whmh are to ua distinctly u npJcaaing. I' d o not 

think I know a Hindu building in India which J can 
say has pleased me as regards form. They then sorted 
lodecnraie these forms, and they decorated more and 
more until their buildings Iwounc a mass nf decoration 
U her, uc look at these dewdy, we see what past maatem 
of decora not, ihey were. TI.eir works arc witmlerful in 

11t*a 111V (Sr Btlt nhifr it* mlriixk Br 4 .._ I a 1 . ■ 


think they would have inlaid and covered their build- 
togs with decoration as they did. though the result is 
very teuu tit mL We have been satisfied with less orna- 
mem and some of our buildings are beautiful in t | le j r 
simplicity J hat cannot be said of any Hindu work 
and only of but few examples of the Saracenic. 

wfrhM r "T 1 , h T w, I ,reft3ed ma >‘ have dashed 
wuh Mr, Lanchester s . but this subject is one in which 

1 am in tensely micresied, and I am sure everyone here 
will join with me in [hanking him for Ids extremdv 
micresttne paner. ™ 


, "<■<“.' unj ituc. 1 neir wo fits are wonderful n Indian |,k fnfV fJl ' .i ” L “°'v trim 

l eamy of sculpture, in which quality I doubt if ihev ! ‘ the umv*^ custom nf the invader 

have been surpassed ■ you mayfed that from tiL pic- Ss Z 7 £ bU,I * , ‘6 S “* ■«-™i the itthabi 

tunsvn.11 li,ii’r. Lwn n n .i * 1 ..,*. .. -r 1 * . * 1 ■ 4| ^ ir t nere wi-rn tnuid j*r ifi. ... .... 


.it. nuivii miiuny 1 arjiiDt tl Uicv 

have been surpassed ; you may fed that from the pic- 
tnrLsymi have seen. And then came the Moguk, They 
were builders, and they came amongst a nation of 
arll! “? Who understood how to beautify buildings. T„ 
me. the best of the Hindu-Saracenic is as beautiful as 
any architecture which has ever teen produced ; a 
blend of the work of a tuition of builders who built 
structurally with the work of the nation »f artists they 
employed J say the Moguls hniTt structurally, and 
they did : they enuld build magnificently. But they 

never went for* far a* wt did .1 n f R nip FsT 1 I 1 a . ■ ■ ■ n I j if ■ . 1. _ T _ 


JS J" f “ ■ B 

Mr. HERBERT BARER [/.] : J am vety glad ,o 
fol uw-,ny old friend Mr, Ransonnc, and to sXond th^ 
'| tL Mr. Lanch ester fn r his excellent lecture 

i'r.Sl lhjnk ' ^ ‘ >f knf,wIed ^. experience ami 

S ght y° n «rnu*g Indian architecture, as well us R,JI of 
suggestion, f wondered at the limitation „f hi 5 period 

orv *ii“ l !SS J i“ IE ' t W aCh '""“J VPr >' fni,gi11 IndiShiw- 

[0r > * we’.tlude. <vhu .me ought call the classic period 

in Indian .,rt. the Buddhiiu Anoka period As he iw 
doubt knows, ,t has not those quahtu-, of illogicality 
wh cl, he referred to in Ifitidu and Mogul art [ t h 
real stone architecture, and at Ssnchi it stands [„ ,|| it ‘ 
^fmiou ; and its «olpture rivals Romanesque a^d 
By^ntme sculpture. Mr. Lanchestcr begun his record 
Jt about the tune of The destruction of art til India ■ his 
peru^l of a ihutinud years is just Iwfore the invasion of 
the Mohamtucdans from the hills. We know from 

iss * t- s xzz *..««»- ^ ^ f s 




. 1 J;, , p ’ trying co Dc*titifv thejr 

structural forms. 1 he Mogubsceni «, me to have been 
rather ashamed of their structural work. If they had to 
buttress up a building to support a magnificent dome, 
they hid their buttresses, if they employed an arch 
they pui it into a frame concealing its voussoira which 
pleiise the \Vcstern eye. And the ncoil they felt for 
decorai, on demonstrates that they were missing soiuc- 
tJnng. Seen in the distance, these Mogul buildings arc 
fine, massive and impressive, hut J do nor think they 

are such *.— ±_ ...t- .l t 

structnni 

Mogul 

«3 


tan(s , „„ -t T -“B* JI 7 m *sa«e the inhabi- 

Xr ili, L bt p,>0d ‘ JraFlftfr,cn nimaining 

atur the slaughter they were carried olT as slaves to 

Afghanistan and I urkrstan. ,\s a result the carving—[ 

ZT * Z n ° rt i " f 1 know^the 

f ilth—seems to have been done hv the h-s^ skdUH 
naoi workmg to rac , Then came the bligM 
Of the AlDhxpnnadan prohibition of the carving of 
natura objects. a T ,d u ? find forms reproduced tic 
ong, nu! meaning of which has become lost. Mr 
Liinehester has truly put his linger on the essence 
and nmnii of mmd, r™d;.., M " nce 



!o ,! |inT ' , an ^ J ^ t0 that in order 

to understand a^Hindu temple. The Orders, if Wt . 

may sn speak of them, are horiiwntal ones, an d „f (Cn 
represent rhe tradirion of varying soft and hard 
Strata m the (*gs. And there i^Wdominant fact he 
mtmmns that the sandstone in the north-WTst of India 
spins in horizontal layers. This had an immense in fit - 
enee nn the northern architecture. One often wonder<i 
w mi would have happened if the quartzite of Delhi had 
been a httie sober, They might live develop h i d¬ 
ings ihere true to the arched forms ■ ther/,™. = 
excel lent examples at Delhi built up in true stoned! 
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struction in arches and domes, which show the origin 
of the stalactite pendent ives of a very primitive form, 

Mr. Lancheater touched on the controversial ques¬ 
tion of ihe znistrip which is the Portuguese word for 
“ magi sic r*" or master-craftsman, and as 10 how’ far 
they cm he left in charge or in sole command of build¬ 
ings- J think they could be so left in f he case of simpler 
bui I dings of Indian character : hut in that of larger and 
more highly organised buildings* such as are necessary 
for administrative and industrial development to-day* 
their primitive and charming methods arc hardly suited. 
The Indian craftsman is generally a farmer, and lie lias 
a delightful and amiable habit, when it rains, of going 
off to his farm. And he b very bad in giving estimates. 
So you can imagine the harassed minister answering 
the rain of parliamentary questions and demands for 
returns of estimate and reirenchments commissi onens 
hunting the nrbtri to his farm. 

Mr, I^itncheslermentioned the skill shown by Indians 
in building vaults and domes, and that is true ; they 
are built with such skill and ease that this form, of con¬ 
struction comes out cheaper than any other. But when 
you come to a highly organised and complicated budd¬ 
ing, covering large spaces and big spans, and w ith many 
store vs, the spaces taken up by abutments and the 
weight on the foundation become a serious matter; and 
thus it is impossible to carry out these methods of eon- 
Kfmeliiui in larger buildings w hich art- not of a ioftnu- 
mental character. 

We are building in Delhi’—probably .Air. Lanchestcr 
is doing the same in his own work in India—domes and 
vault*! without ^euires, to a small spun, and as they can 
use up tin brickbat* die work is done very cheaply. 
That was a help to us in Delhi during and just after the 
war, because we could not gel steel* 

Mr Lanchester also refers to the arts and crafts, and 
quite right tv deplores the absence of sculpture and deco¬ 
ration in modern buildings. That is true and unfortu¬ 
nate* and that is where the Indian crafts mars excel*. 
There is a big stone yard in Delhi which employs z a ooo 
masons, and I was told that whereas not more than j 
per cent, or z per cent, of those masons could cut a true 
cube accurately, yet a large proportion could carve well. 
This shows where their genius lies. 

We are trying to revive the art of ulc-making- you 
know the beautiful colouring of the old tiles. We had 
tests made of uld and new samples at South Kensington, 
and we found that the difference between them was 
that the new ones were made of pure material, whereas 
in the old ones impure material# had been used* and it 
was this impurity which produced the beautiful colours. 
The Government of the Punjab took an interest in the 
matter, and sent down and found an old family in 
Moot tan who had been making these tiles for genera¬ 
tions, and persuaded them to come up to Lahore* huih 
a kiln and provided all accessories and material# for 


them* and set them to work. But in a few days they dis¬ 
appeared into the desert whence they came because, as 
they said, their secret was being copied 1 Some of you 
may remember that when certain architects were ap¬ 
pointed to New Delhi a petition was got up by distin¬ 
guished people in England petitioning Parliament that 
master-craftsmen instead of architects should be em¬ 
ployed. The Government of the day sympathised with 
the idea so far as the crafts were concerned, and ar¬ 
ranged that a School of Crafts should be established at 
Delhi io carry out the craft work in the new buildings. 
Unfortunately, the war came, and then the post-war 
stringency; and since then something worse still, in 
the form of a Retrenchment Committee ! 

In regard to the question of the future, which Mr* 
Lanchester very' rightly raised, the future of architec¬ 
ture in India depends very much on the political situa¬ 
tion, and that depends a good deal on finding a meeting 
ground of the ideals between East and West. It cannot 
be wholly West, nor, I think* wholly East. As we look 
forw ard to some happy marriage between the two ideals 
in politics, so must w r c also in ihe matter of architecture. 
I think there should be an opportunity for English 
architects who will work on the basts of the more de- 
mental, simpler forms and principles of their art in 
architecture and the crafts* and learn how to graft on to 
them the best features of Indian architecture adaptable 
to the climate and sentiment of India: there are 
many. They must learn to exhibit restraint, which is 
not ton common in Indian art. If architects go out 
die re they should go young, when they are malleable m 
mind and constitution. They must have very good 
health to withstand the climate, and the vitality and 
spirit ro earn’ them through the enfeebling effects of the 
si x months of hot weather. In addition, they must have 
til themselves something of the missionary spirit and 
the sense and the spirit of public service, if they hope 
to create a renaissance of Indian art, 

Professor BERBSFORD PITE [F] : This is a very 
important subject to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, It is important that we should, on behalf of 
Great Britain, extend our sympathy and our know¬ 
ledge an d our work to cover that part of the dem and# of 
ihe British Empire which is represented by India* I 
think it is an opportunity for pleading for some special 
consideration for those members of our body who arc 
practising in Ituiia, and for the extension wf some union 
between ourselves here at home and tkisc who are 
members of our body there, with many other prac¬ 
titioners of architecture, not only English but Indian, 
in India itself. Of course, it is obvious that what is true 
of the British Empire in India is equally true of the 
British L in pi re in Africa, and in Canada, and in Aus¬ 
tralia. If vve can but enlarge our architectural conccp- 
Imn to the breadth of the British Empire* 1 venture to 
think our ideas of architectural education and qualihca- 
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lion Mill have to be extended too j die sooner they are, the 
he tier, t is not very long ago that ihe Australian Com¬ 
monwealth Government issued an appeal to architects to 
consider the problems connected with the creation of an 
entirely new capital city and a new architecture at 
Canberra^ i ut as the Inchmpc « A*c " has fallen on 
ftlr, Baker s hopes for a craft movement to furnish the 
great buildings with live details in India, so the war fell 
with devastating effect on the dreams of architecture for 
a new capital city for the Commonwealth, 

lint the problem is not only a problem of the British 
empire in the new, but also with the ancient, world in 
lull a and it is one uf great philosophic interest ; it is 
ajiroblem that demands the moat careful attention and 
thought* One is a little am axed —i f not shocked—Eo 
find the personal standard of individual taste and sense 
Uf proportion and fitness in which we have educated 
ourselves in (his little comer of the West applied to (he 
historic architecture of India, l can sympathise with 
rdt. I^iKTOtcr s Outlook,, but I w&s ama/ed Lit his 
drawing attention to the fact (hat [he Hindus had any 
idt^i tt t the value of sculptured ornament at the base 
m " rcJtr tr> an effect of simple breadth on the 
next course, then revert to methodical concentration, 
■irnt weave the Appropriate fittings jt the top. 
idc-iLs are limited, and they did not trouble us until forty 
- Vcar& ^ IJ ‘ -^ Ir " Ihikcr threw some cold light on it 
*uggpsted there wu a certain logic in ih* fact 
ihiit where .i stratum of one was muJleahle it was 
can ed amt where it was nut malleable it was not carved. 
;,rtd The stritiaiu repeated itself you goi the oma- 
mem. I ha e is the logic of geology, which we can wdl 
iiudc.rstand T rather than a singular and wonderful h;ir- 
rnony of artistic miuiimn in Indian and in European 
architecture, which I do not think cxixts. I should like 
understand a Chinese joke, what U is that makes a 
v ninaman laugh, and in :i like manner what is the spirit 
of art which an Indian idealist expects and desires tu 
express f’hc subject cannot he dealt with from the 
pmrit or view of our local standards, nor on the ground 
■■f nnr individual tastes. Some wider ground must lie 
sought before we can understand Indian art in hself, or 
our relation to it , For that reason l urge it is part of our 
duty to consider the educational apparatus and equip- 
men I that we possess it) England for the exercise of 
architecture in India. Probably a special Committee of 
. 18 Institute could take up the whole subject, in con¬ 
junction with a number of sympathetic experts in Indian 
i c and work. I might mention, incidentally, that the 
University of Cambridge, in connection with the Archi¬ 
tecture Schedules which were settled before the war, 
arranged an Examination n, Indian Architecture, in 
11 Indian students in Cambridge who were 

studying architecture tn the University could 1* es . 
attuned in the architecture of their own country, And 
i Mere has been already one candidate there who was 


going to Jive in India, and who sat in the examination, 

ami passed, F he gi vi ng of ed uc at j on al d i recti on in th at 

matter is a great work, and it will have to be done before 

n , e J an „ n iR r !! SCI,t l ^ e lieet l H °f architecture in that part 
of (he British Empire, India. * 

Hi Thing to another aspect of the subject, it is verv 
interesting and pleasant to have such a lecture as we 
have had to-night, and to be shown the picturesque and 
important view’s, though I confess I think Mr. Lan- 
chester $ selection has been a little too loose, if I mav he 
permitted the term ; his rough classification did not go 
far enough back. Mr, Baker. 1 think, has already 
pointed that out. I should have had it linked up with 
flic Met, with the lime of Alexander and his Indian 
expedition, and that fascinating subject which links up 
at once our studies at home with the reflection and the 
iicTion 01 Greek art with the sculptured art of Northern 
Indra, as well as the other very important link which 
exists at the other end ; the relation of Chinese art with 
the art of Northern India, Fergussmn s remark on (he 
extravagant wealth of ornament in Southern India was 
that we are face to face with a population abundant in 
numbers, amply provided with food, and with noting 
* AC E " . llItE to tover with intricate decorations the 
rnountuinoua trcctiong in their tern pit courts Th-it 
is interesting because it touches the economical aspect 
hmh of buildings and of ornament. And the great archi- 
tccture of Akbar and the Mogul period and that of 
An jen j bad are phages of the subject which, as Mr. 
Runs Dine pointed out, are important phases in which" 
we get life and vigour in construction, combined with 
rh£ traditional ornament o|" India. 

I have much pleasure in supporting the resolution of 
thanks to Mr* Lanchestcr for his lecture. 

Sir LIONEL JACOB, K.C.S.L : I have been greatly 
mtercsted in .Mr. Lane heater's Paper, and the moral of 
n is as it comes to me ■ -that in the opinion of the 
kvMirer there are many Indian master builders in India 
who have only to be called into requisition to save the 
present and future position of architecture in the 
coumrv. It is on that particular point that I propose 
to speak. r * 

Mr, Ransomc has mentioned the two distinct tvpes 
of indigenous architecture in Indh.-^he Hindu and the 
[ndo-baracemc ; and as Mr. Lane hester considers (hat 
the latter should not be revived, it is with the former 
that we are mainly concerned. Hindu architecture is 
either structural or excavated j and when the Hindu* 
began to build in masonry they never seemed able to 
forget that they were not budding in wood ; and 
further, hiving discovered (heir marvellous skill in 
sculpture, as evidenced by their rock-cut temples it 
seemed to he their dcstre to build acres and acres of 
masonry in order that they might exhibit their sculp. 

^ W i ag ? C with ' Mr ’ R»n»m e that it^s 

i ti t hese di rect jons tha t th ei r ur chi tect ure fai k Bu t even 
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sn. the question is whether there are any master buiLtere 
still in existence. 

In that connection it i* imerest!ngio recall that about 
ninety years ago the Asiatic Society approached a man* 
Riiiii Baz, a native of Madras, with a view to an essay on 
the old art of Indian building which it was ettppbttd 
was dead. Ham Ba? was not an architect, but he was a 
Sanscrit scholar and an intelligent man in many w ap. 
He endeavoured for his purpose to find Indian builders 
tu whom the old oral traditions had been passed down, 
and he failed. But still there we re the old Sanscrit 
treatises on architecture, sculpture and the kindred arts, 
collectively called the Si^-Sdjtra, Silpti meaning 
manual art and Sdstru science p which Ram Buz pro¬ 
ceeded to translate. In the matter of dimension*, the 
treatment can onlv be desc.ril.Hid as- fantastical,. I he 
smallest dimension is that af the atom, the little speck 
sren in the reflected light of a sunbeam. Eight of these 
atoms go to a grain of fine dust, and eight grains to the 
pojut of a fine hair. The text then describes the many 
qualifications of atehitects. To be competent the arc hi- 
icet had to be a mm of unblemished moral character* 
generous, truthful, sincere,and free from envy, malice 
and all uncharitable ness. 1 like to think, Mr. Chairman, 
that nil the Fellows and Associates of this great Institute 
that moral rectitude, but I nevertheless think 
lhai if you had to define the qualifications of □ compe¬ 
tent architect you would use other words. Then the 
treatise went on to say that the shape of the site was im¬ 
portant— it must not be circular, nor semicircular, nor 
iike the back of an elephant, the tail of a fish* nor the 
face of a cow. The ploughing of (he site was also im¬ 
portant- ihe site had to l>c ploughed many limes, the 
plough had 10 he of a certain form and of a certain w cm xl p 
and | he colour of the oxen was important, and their eyes 
should in shape l>e that of the petal of a lotus. Then* 
after descriptions of the sacrificial methods of the priest¬ 
hood* vre tome lo matters of design, base, pedestal and 
entablature, and might reasonably hope fur something 
more definite and tangible. But the text is almost tin- 
intelligible, Bam Bax was forced to admit that much of 
it came to him like the darkest orades, and that much of 
it was written as if it were deliberately intended to con¬ 
fuse. For practical purposes, it cannot therefore be said 
that the old writings possess any value- 

Now let me go hack for a moment to the Moguls. 
There had been many previous Mohammed an invasions 
of India, but in the Sixteenth century the Moguls came 
and established an Empire, Babur wal the first Mogul 
Emperor, and he was a splendid fellow, a gallant fighter, 
fond of art* fond caf all the good things of life, and in his 
memoirs be says that he found no architecture m India. 
The statement makes us pause m think, and if we thi nk 
we can probably gather what Babur had in inlrnl. He 
was doubtless familiar with Hindu sculptural art, but 
architecture, as the Moguls deemed it, was another 
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affair. To Mohammedans graven images were an at h- 
ema, they thought of moss and line anti composition in a 
way that the Hindus never did, they did nut disregard 
ornamentation, but instead of sculpture they used 
colour and inlay. Stilt the beauty of the Mogul build¬ 
ings lies rather in general symmetry and rhythmic 
relation of pan to part than in jeweiled inlay. It has 
been said of the Taj that if plastered with white¬ 
wash, obscuring the glories of its material, it would 
remain a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ; but 
eliminate the wonderful sculpture of many fine old 
Hindu temples, and there would be nothing left but the 
external and unlovely form. Babar did not build him¬ 
self -he was too busy, but his grandson, Akbar, built 
Fateh pur Sifcri, and Ak bar’s grandson, Shah jahan, 
built, among other beautiful buildings, the Taj Mahal 
of Agra, which is the masterpiece of Indo-Saraccnic art 
|,l India, Thu Taj was completed about the time that 
Shah Johan was succeeded by Aurangzeh, 165B, and 
from that date there was a very sharp decline in all 
Indian art. 

We have a common saying that ,J no one k ever 
missed/* thji when a man dies there is another, just as 
gnnd, to take his place. But like many other sayings, it 
Is only half a truth. The Greeks, w ho taught the world 
so much, were, among other thing*, the founders of 
mathematics. About two thousand yeans ago there w ere 
Euclid, Apollonius who wmie on conic sections, Eratos¬ 
thenes who calculated the diameter of our earth with 
approximate accuracy, Hipparchus who made the first 
star map, Archimedes the equal of Our Newton* and 
others. They were almost contemporaries, and they 
parsed away* and thus for about a thousand years mathe¬ 
matics was dead r Architecture, like other scicEiees, ha* 
its oscillations of the pendulum between progress and 
retrogression, and in 165ft there came the decline from 
which Indian art has never recovered. 

What, then,are we to do? We cammt recall the Indian 
master builder any more than if this Institute ceased to 
be wc could recall in England the men w ho built our 
glorious old cathedrals and the Henry VI 1 Chapel at 
Westminster tu take the place of our modern architects. 
We live in a utilitarian age, and we cannot reproduce 
die 1 ild an ai a fraction of the cost* nor have we the time. 
Mr, LarChester has made some severe comments on 
buildings in India, and the criticism is Just ; but if there 
are cheap and ugly box-like buildings, we have to re¬ 
member that there a, another aspect to ihc case, If the 
British had acted like due Moguls* they would have 
built great cathedrals and other monument io their 
glory at the cost of the blood and tears of a conquered 
people ; but they worshipped in cheap, barn dike 
churches, they lived in cheap houses, and worked in 
cheap offices, and for the benefit of the people they 
spent money in other ways. I believe that I am correct 
in saying dial the Taj and ihe great Ganges canal cost 
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about the same. The Taj is a beautiful building* 
but after all it is only the tomb of a Mogul queen ; and 
it is not a very large building—-its base is a square With 
186-feet sides p and its height from plinth to pinua.de of 
dome is about 200 feet. The Ganges canal represents 
nn immense irrigation system : the main line taking off 
from the Ganges river carries about $ix times the 
volume of water passing in the Thames at Teddington, 
the canal channels in aggregate are over 3,000 miles in 
length, they convey water over a vast tract of arid 
country ' the work saves the country from the appal ling 
horrors of famine, it brings comfort to thousands and 
thousands of humble homes, and lies in the direction of 
a greater civilisation than the old world had ever 
dreamed- India is now suffering under serious financial 
stress, the Tnchcape Committee is devising means of 
retrenchment, the country requires more canals, more 
railways (note mails ■ and in that position, though Mr. 
Lanchester is of opinion that we attach too much im¬ 
portance to paper designs and estimates, we cannot dis¬ 
regard them. We have heard a good deal to-night about 
the Indian miss ri* and it would be strange if, after thirty- 
six years of India, I were Jlf>t familiar with the mistrj. 
whether blacksmith, carpenter or mason, lie is an ex¬ 
cel lent craftsman, but 1 have never met a rnistri master 
builder, and it is nut to him that wc should look for the 
salvation of architecture in the future. 

3 venture to think that Mr. ftanaomc* the first Con- 
smiting Architect to the Government of India, was right 
when early in his 1 enure of office he came to the con¬ 
clusion Chat the hope of the future by in the evolution 
of an Anglo-Indian style in the hands of qualified archi¬ 
tects. He himself worked in that direction, employing 
both Hindu and Saracenic details through the medium 
of suggestion* His successor, Mr, John Bcgg, went 
even further, and adapted the Indo-Sstracenic style of 
Rijapur to modern requirements. Many other archi¬ 
tect--; have been thinking on the same lines, and at the 
moment we have the eminent architects Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr, Herbert Baker constructing the great 
buildings of New Delhi in a style which is suggestive of 
both East and West. ki$ true that, in the present slate 
of affairs in India, the Indian builder may come to the 
front soon enough, but it is snot my intention to enter 
into politics, nor do I wish to be unduly pessimistic 
about the future* I should like to think that the re¬ 
formed Government will prove a success, and inasmuch 
as it is a Government of British and Indians working 
together in united endeavour, I cannot help thinking 
that our architects are right in aiming at the evolution 
of nn Anglo-Indian style w hich will give the association 
of East and West appropriate and adequate expression. 
Captain G. S. C. SWINTtiK : I came to listen 7 I 
had no idea 1 should be called upon to speak, especially 
as I am not an architect. But [ have had the advantage 
of being in India* and it ivas a great advantage to me, 


with only a knowledge of architecture such as is pos¬ 
sessed by the man in the street, to see the building* 
there. I think there is one thing that people who have 
not been to India and only know the buildings from 
pictures do not realise, and that is the intensity of the 
shadows ; much is in that way hidden. The shadows 
look as if they had been cut with a knife, Wc do not sec 
here the effect of overhanging eaves. Neither do we 
realise the intense desire to escape from the hot sun into 
the shadowy. What struck me about the architecture 
now being evolved out there by the art, partially, of 
Mr. Baker and Sir Edwin Lutyens, is the effect they 
arc producing by overhanging masses of black. This 
gives a magnificent result. We were shown one photo¬ 
graph of a great building standing nn d rock, with much 
decoration on tup* and a cliff-like wall below; to me 
that effect is magnificent. That is the kind of thing, I 
think, that wc shall get in the new buildings in Delhi. 

I have learned something to-night from Mn Lan- 
chesrer p s lecture. I was in India thirty years ago ; 1 
also went on the L>clhi Commission twice, and learned 
what I uould .1 limit architecture, and I have done my 
best to follow up architecture since. I hope something 
will he done in India to evolve a form of architecture 
which will have the advantages of both East and Wot ; 
I think we can hope for it, and I believe it is coming 
along, Mr. Lanchesier, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr, Baker 
ami Professor Geddcs arc, among them, teaching the 
Indians something which, I hope, w ill be to the advan¬ 
tage not only of India, but also of the whole of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. H V, LANCHESTEK (in reply): 1 wish I 
could merely say a word of thanks, and have done with 
it ; hut some tiling- have been said to-night that re¬ 
quire* in one of my pugnacious temperament* some 
answer* 

The first point is as to why I did not deal with the 
earlier periods of Indian architecture. I waa not at¬ 
tempting to give a history' of Indian architecture—such 
a thing would have been out of the question, I was 
trying to present some illustrations* more or less in 
chronological order* of the types of Hindu architecture 
which, i thought* bore on the problems of the present 
time. In order adequately to illustrate Indian archi¬ 
tecture I should hive had to show not a mere dozen and 
a half of slides, but twenty dozen. 

Professor Bertsford Fite said I was still looking at 
India with ihe eyes of a European, Well* l am afraid I 
can hardly avoid that ; hut I did not think 1 was doing 
it so definitely as the Professor suggeseed. L imagined 
I was appreciating in Indian architecture points which 
are good in all architecture, and also having some regard 
to the influences under which it has evolved. 

With regard tu the influence of Alexander and the 
Greeks on Indian architecture, I confess I think that 
is a 4H wash-out.* 1 (Profeasor Pite : I was referring to 
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sculpture.) Then perhaps we are agreed, The only 
pseudo-Greek work which got into India was inferior 
to the work done elsewhere by Hindus. 

I excluded Mogul architecture from my paper, be¬ 
cause I regard ii as immigrant, not as a legitimate 
exposition of Indian architecture. Subsequently it cm 
out a definite ting fence of its own. 

With regard to Sir Lionel Jacob, l am rather more 
at variance with him. Ram Buz was a lazy man who 
sat at home and would not take the trouble to go 400 
miles to find a mi&trj. But the master mi&tri was not the 
workman mistri, Master mist lies exist; 1 showed you 
a photograph nf nne + I have .seen aw or 300 workmen 
working under a miuri t who is solely responsible for the 
design and the carrying out of the work, and there was 
no European within a dozen miles of the place. So he 
is not a fiction* but a faci. 

Criticism has been made of the Hindu composition 
and proportion, With regard to what l consider essen¬ 
tials of architecture, in spite of the charm and beauty 
of the Mogul buildings, l think the Hindu sense of 
proportion and composition, and light and shade, and 
the distribution of ornament was far superior to any 
Mogul work which has been built in India, and I think 
I could prove my case. 

I am against any idea of what has l>cen called Anglo- 
Indian architecture ; I think that would be beading 
straight for disaster. There is sufficient tradition in 
India to work on. t am not now speaking of the 
GujeraEi tradition. You can lake the fine things of the 
south, of India t and even the architecture which has 
been influenced by the Mogul work in the north, as- a 
definite tradition to work on, and I should like to see 
the architects of India working along Indian tradition, 
except in the case of the seaport towns, which arc 
Europeanised already. 

And J was practically accused of wanting to spend 
on fine architecture money which ought to he used for 
such works ust he Ganges canal system. 1 do not want 
to take money away from any such schemes * 1 maintain 


that our methods are dearer, and not cheaper, than the 
traditional ones. 

I thank you very’ much fur having listened to me. 

The following letter has l>ecn received from Mr. E. B» 
Ha veil (the author of L ' Ancient and Medieval Architec¬ 
ture," 14 Indian Architecture," etc.) :— 

[ am very sorry I shall not be in England on the date 
of Mr. Lanchcster's lecture, 

Jf 1 could have taken part in the discussion 1 should 
have tried to emphasise a point w hich t am sure Mr Lan- 
chestcr will bring out in his lecture—that architectural 
work in India hits an extraordinary interest on account qf 
the existence of an hereditary building craft with a great 
historic tradition behind it, and so much alive that even at 
the present day native builders without European super¬ 
vision occasionally put up building which compare favour¬ 
ably with fine architecture of Mogul rimes, I would men¬ 
tion particularly a mosque now under construction at 
Bhopal w hich, so far as it is completed h is better architec¬ 
ture than Shah Johan's great mosque at Delhi. 

The existence of such a living budding tradition given 
the European architect opportunities and advantages 
which he does not enjoy in Europe. 1 1 al*o impose* upon 
him., especially if he should be in Government service, a 
special obligation, for it cannot he disputed that such a 
viral craft 1 rad it ion is an invaluable artistic and economic 
:i5set which India cannot afford to neglect or depreciate. 
In this respect the Indian Public Works administration 
has not served India so well as it might have done, archi¬ 
tecturally, economically and socially. But lately Mr, 
Begjf, as Consul tins* Architect to the Government of India, 
has worked hnrd to brinp nhout the effective collaboration 
between the European architect and the Indian builder 
which has been wonting in the p^r. 

Tb;n such collalwiralion would promote a healthy 
growth of the ;art of building hoth in India and in Europe,, 
-Lnd help to solve some of 1 ndia's economic and social pro- 
thcriil, I have not the slightest doubt. The argument often 
brought forward ihat the European must impose his own 
architectural views and methods upon India, and continue 
to live in a stale of splendid relation in order to maintain 
hi L position there, can hardly be taken seriously by anyone 
who understands I ndian conditions. 
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PUBLIC LECTURE 


Architecture : A Necessity — or a Luxury ? * 

BY H r S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


The title of this lecture asks a question : Ji archi¬ 
tecture a necessity or a luxury ? It is rather a silly ques¬ 
tion perhaps, since any answer to it must depend upon 
whit you call a necessity and what you cal I a luxury, and 
1 do nut suppose that any two people agree absolutely 
about that. It also depends upon what you call archi¬ 
tecture—and architecture is a word which is used to 
mean a great many dEfferent things, I chose the title, 
however, because it seemed to me to suggest, better 
than any other 1 could think of, the nature of the ideas 
which I wish to put before you to-day* 

In fact, if I may be allowed to assume certain perhaps 
rather arbitrary meanings for the words architec¬ 
ture, necessity and luxury, then my title will do very 
\ye1i. The meaning which I shall assign to the word 
architecture is so essential in my theory of the place of 
architecture in life, that I shall wait to define it until I 
come to speak of that theory. Before doing that I must 
define my meanings for the other two words and clear 
them nut of the way. 

By ■" necessity, 1 * then, I shall mean an indispensable 
thing. By 11 Is architecture a necessity ? s ' I shall there¬ 
fore mean ** Is architecture a thing which cannot be 
done without ? pp There is also another less common 
meaning of the word 11 necessity,** a meaning which in 
dictionaries is marked ** rare, M The word is sometimes 
used for that which cannot be avoided, in the same 
sense as that in w hich we speak of the " necessary con¬ 
sequence M of this or that. To say that the necessary 
consequence of too much champagne is 4 nasty head¬ 
ache next morning Joes not mean that wc could not do 
without the headache ; it means that we are going to get 
it. 1 want to take advantage of this secondary meaning 
of the word * + necessity 11 and add to my question, <J Is 
architecture a thing which cannot he done without ? ** 
[he subsidiary question, " Is architecture a thing we are 
going to get whether wc can do without it or not : JP 

By luxury * + 1 shalt mean a thing which is desirable 
hut not indispensable. By * # h architecture a luxury ? pp 
1 shall therefore mean 11 Is architecture a thing which 
can he done without, but which it is natural to want to 
have ? M 

The answer to these questions, as l have already said, 
must depend upon what you call architecture. And 
architecture Is not an easy thing to define, Aa with so 
many things, it is much easier to say what it is not than 
to say what it is. In the search for truth, however, often 
the easiest road commands the longest view's ; difficul¬ 
ties are apt to obstruct our vision. Let us I herefore enter 
upon our quest by eliminating so me of [he false defini¬ 
tions which otherwise might tempt us from our course. 

* A public lecture delivered at the R J.B.A. an 15 March mjjj. 


[n the first place, then, architecture Is not a mere 
mitigation of the brutalities of building. Its function is 
not that of cbthing and adorning that which would he 
ugly unadorned* Mr, Bernard Shaw, I think, once said 
that some people regard Art as " a costly ring in the 
no**e of Nature.’* This i* an extremely accurate simile 
of a common mental attitude. Many people think of 
Nature as the sort of animal that one would expect to 
wear a ring in its nose. This nose-ring of Art will frus¬ 
trate its most disagreeable propensities, and may, if one 
wills, be made a handsome thing in itself. When it was 
first proposed to bridge Ludgate Hill with the railway 
viaduct which now blocks out the view of St. PauLs, 
the company proposing ii was compelled to promise 
that the viaduct should be 11 architectural." This 
promise it was held to have kept by the liberal applica¬ 
tion of scrolls and shields to the design already pre¬ 
pared by its engineer. The result is nut successful. 
Without its ornaments the bridge would have been 
ugly, with them its ugliness remains unchanged. The 
ornaments in Themselves are certainly not very beauti¬ 
ful, but that is neither here nor [here. The addition of 
ornament will often, I think, convert comely building 
into architecture, but with uncomely building no orna¬ 
ment will fuse and no amalgam result. Perhaps the only 
absolute nile with which all works of art must comply 
is that of consistency—no work of art can be at war 
with itself. If the structural design of a budding flout 
the spectator, the attempt of ornament m capture his 
fancy can hut add to the insult offered him Whatever 
architecture may be, it is not the jam round the rhu¬ 
barb. 

It is a hackneyed quotation from Sir Henry Wutton 
that ri Wei I-building hath three Condition* ; Com- 
moJitie, Firmencs and Delight/' Essays upon the 
nature of architecture are apt to open with these words* 
followed by a statement that architecture and Wotttm's 
word * y we If -building pp are two names for the same 
thing. Wirh this statement 1 do not agree. I can 
imagine no mom much less fir for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing a large number of books than the Raddiffn Library 
at Oxford, yet nobody would say that that majestic 
rotunda was nut a work of architecture. The arcades of 
the Alhambra at Granada have been falling about ever 
since they were first rushed up, yet they are one of the 
architectural glories of Europe, Wbtton would have 
considered, rightly, that neither rite Kaddjffc Library 
nor the Alhambra was an example of well-building ; the 
Radcliffe Library has not " com modi tie/' and the 
Alhambra has not “ firtnewes ft ; but we cannot be so 
foolish as to deny ihcir claims to be architectural ob¬ 
jects. These claims are based upon Their possession iff 
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the third amJ last of the qualifies of well-building" 
rliac of ** delight/* 

After mtt F when all is, said and done, the fine art of 
airlii lecturer is an an of appearances* I do not mean by 
I his lhai it Is an art of deceit, an art of fictitious appear¬ 
ances, True appearances are usually more desirable 
than false ones^ but the relation of appearances to 
fealiiy is governed by considerations not strictly archi- 
leernraL A building to he a good one must be conve¬ 
nient and strong—fit and firm, md it may he that its 
convenience and its strength will make if beainiful* or, 
in Wtatton’s word* delightful. It also may be that its 
convenience and i ts strength will make st nothing of the 
Wild, If a man told me that he thought the architecture 
of Queen Anne's Mansions beautiful I should entreat 
him to consult a mental specialist. Yet Queen Anne's 
Mansions are, J believe, quite convenient and strong. 
Under certain conditions of light, no doubt, they can 
look beautiful* just as on a frosty day a red nose can 
make a fine spot of colour. But any beauty which they 
may wear at times is an accidental vestment, a thing of 
chance, and not that which properly belongs to a work 
of .nt. Of such fortuitous beamy 1 shall have more to 
hjjv later on. At the moment I wish only m express my 
disagreement with the thcorv held by some people lhal 
if a thing be perfectly adapted to its mt it is entitled to 
he called beautiful, Those who talk of the " beauty PI 
of machinery ought to rave about the beauty of the best- 
designed machinery in the world—ilw liver and the 
stomach. But they don't, or at Eea&r Tvc never heard 
them do so. 1 have no doubt that they really do get 
more pleasure from looking at fhe engine of a motor¬ 
car than from looking al the facade of the Automobile 
Club. But that is run became they find the engine the 
more beautiful, but because their emotions are more 
readily touched by efficiency than by beauty. They use 
the word Itcauty in the sense in which we speak of an 
efficiently blacked eye as a M beauty," 

The RaddiiTe Library, the Alhambra and Queen 
Anne's Mansions* then* each display only two of three 
necessary at I ri bu tea of 11 well - b ui Id i ng. 11 T he Rail cl iffc 
Ubrar}v which has *" firmenes i 11 and ddight* and the 
Alhambra, width has H contmodide ” and delight, are 
both works of architecture ; while Queen Anne's 
Mansions, having only “ firmcnes Pl and “enmmoditie/ 1 
are, J suggest, not a work of architecture. It would 
seem, therefore, that the qualification for being con- 
si dered as architecture must reside in this attribute of 
,p delight, 1 ' Without it architecture cannot be. It is of 
I he essence ot the art. Not only of rhe essence, 
but the essence itself. The stage palaces of Bihiena, 
of Inigo Jones, or of Air* Leon Bakst would often, I 
think, be a little inconvenient for even stage courts to 
inhabit, and in matters of construction their design is 
frequently—shall I say optimistic ? But surely they are 
works of architecture of a very delightful kind, 
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I do not mean to say that anywhere save on the stage 
or in the field of pure decoration architecture* thus dis- 
guished from well-building, h self-sufficient. But 1 do 
mean to say that to build soundly and reasonably is not 
to make architecture* although it may be to lay an excel¬ 
lent foundation for it, Qur physical needs demand that 
the shelters we build for ourselves should bo strong and 
convenient, but our emotions hunger for something 
more than security and comfort. We wish by art or 
artifice cunningly to intensify the secure appearance of 
thiit which we would should he secure, the comfortable 
appearance of that which we would have comfortable* 
I laving done this, we generally wish a iso to exercise our 
fancy in adornment. And it is not until we do these 
things that we begin to practise the an of architecture. 

Architecture, as I sec it, is not the art of building 
strongly, nor that of building cleverly* nor that of build¬ 
ing economically—but the art of building beautifully. 
Je wilt generally be the letter for a foundation o£ 
strength or cleverness or economy in building, but it 
can do without these things, it can exist on canvas and 
pniiint. It may occupy itself with bringing out the 
flavour of good building, It may use good building 
merely as the framework for elaborate and arbitrary 
arnmgements and decorations, or it may, as with the 
Arabs, confine its attention to arrange merits and deco¬ 
rations* and leave the framework ns chance. I do not 
defend this last alternative, but I can only condemn it 
on grounds which are not architectural Thoughtless 
people constantly tell you that decorated construction 
is a mark of good arch'lecture, and constructed decora - 
lion a inark of bad, a dogma which means either noth- 
ing ni all «r that every traceried Gothic window, every 
pedi men ted classical doorway, is a sin against art. Any 
decoration tn three dimensions has to be constructed 
more or less : you arc constructing decoration when you 
tie flowers anil leaves into a garland, you are curwimc!- 
itig decoration when you build long stone? into your 
wall and leave them sticking out for the carver to shape 
into ornaments. 'Constructed decoration is as much an 
ingredient of good architecture as is decorated con¬ 
struction. Uhat makes bad architecture is when the 
construction and the decoration are visibly in conflict 
with each other. 

Visibly in conflict. I sa y : hidden conflicts, if com- 
p etch hidden* cannot affect an art of appearances one 
vvay or the other. Let me bring forward* in illustration 

1 ■ * (,LVf> most famous shams in architecture— 
the t-ohiniiaile of the Louvre and the exterior of St. 
f aul s Cathedral, The colonnade of the Louvre, which 
seems to me the most beautiful building w hich f know 
is a work of decoration very much at variance with the 
nature of the structure to which it is applied. But this 
fact is kept secret from the spectator; nowhere is there 
any visible mdrealion that alt is not ; »s it seems Our 
estimate of the beauty of the work can therefore be made 
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undisturbed by any discordant thoughts. The exterior 
of St. Paul's Cathedral is an ornamental screen even 
more at variance with that which lies behind it than is 
the Louvre colonnade. Here the secret is very far 
indeed from being well kept ; where the design would 
lead you to expect windows you find niches, and where 
the design would lead you to fancy windows impossible 
windows occur. Our satisfaction with the beauty of 
Wren's design must always be interrupted by rhe visible 
conflict between const ruction and decoration which it 
display** If beauty be only skin deep, the skin must not 
be too transparent. 

Architecture, then, if it so choose, may run counter 
to the facts of building, or may simply ignore them. 
Normally, however, it will do best if it look among 
those facts for the raw material of its expression. Most 
architectural forms are constructive forms glorified, 
though they seldom haw a turned to their full beauty 
before their constructive significance has become obso¬ 
lete, The Greek Triglyph was t« origin the end of a 
beam, bui ii probably hail been a block of marble for 
some time before it became a really nice-looking in- 
glyph, 

I said just now That 1 believed the proper business of 
architecture to be that of intensifying the appearance of 
what b desirable in building, and generally also of 
-adorning that which its built. These are somewhat 
vague phrases and must be developed and qualified 
Wore we can arrive ai any definition of architecture 
e ven u pproxi matcly e suet. To explai n w h .s 11 mean he re 
by intensification l am going to take an analogy from 
I he stage. I low ever realistic The intention of the drama¬ 
tist, it will not do for an actress impersonating an angry 
woman to work herself up into a fury aboul some!hang 
and then speak her It ties, behaving just ns she feels. You 
will not improve an attorns playing of a deceived bus- 
band by telling him just before he goes on that his wife 
has bolted with the manager. The real emotion fn either 
case will probably fail altogether to get across ; it will 
convey no idea to the mi mis of the audience. Certain 
things in the behaviour of angry or jealous people are 
universally significant and recognisable ■ other things 
variable, accidental and mystifying. In real life these 
traits arc so intermingled that k might be quite possible 
to suppose that a man mad with jealousy was merely 
suffering from indigestion* The business of the actor 
is to eliminate all that is insignificant and to intensify, 
more or less, that which is significant- — to eschew 
the accidental, and to lay stress upon the universal 
in the common symptoms of the emotion which 
he feigns. 

The elimination of some appearances and intensifica¬ 
tion of others which can lift mere building into the 
estate of architecture is a process very much like that 
which the actor must practise. Just as the natural 
symptoms of various emotions, if they be unempha¬ 


sized by art, may often fail to convey their meaning to 
the onlooker, so without the aid of architecture a strong 
building wiJJ often give but little idea of strength, a big 
one hut little idea of bigness, a gorgeous one but little 
idea of magnificence, [ can think of warehouses in 
which you could safely store railway engines on the 
upper Honrs* and which nevertheless look as if they 
were built of cardboard. A very little architecture 
might have quadrupled the apparent size of the Pyra¬ 
mids. The Grand Hotel at Charing Cross is covered 
with ornament (apparently pm on by somebody with 
his eyes shut), and in spite of all its richness looks Incu¬ 
rably poor. Contrast with such buildings the Kodak 
warehouse in Kings way. where every dunce of power 
in the building is emphasized architecturally ; at the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, where every inch of plain 
brickwork contributes toward a noble effect of large¬ 
ness ; and at the facade of the Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly, 
w here an effect of unostentatious luxury is oroduccd 
with extremely little enrichment, 

1 think that the expressiveness of these buildings, 
and of all good architecture, is due to the embodiment 
of forms which symbolize to all of us. whether we arc 
conscious of it or nut, ideas which belong not only <« 
art but to life. This may seem a hard saying, but it is 
no more than an incomplete statement of a well-known 
psychological truth. I would sooner quote Sir J'^hua 
Reynolds than 1 would Dr. Sigi&mond Freud, so let me 
repeal to you a sentence out of one of the great painter's 
discourses. 11 Architecture . « . possesses many prin¬ 
ciples in common with poetry and painting. Among 
those which may he reckoned as the first is that of af¬ 
fecting the imagination by means of association of 
ideas." Let me join to this the words of Sir Christopher 
Wren. " Customary beauty Ls begotten by the use " 
(that ts h the aeciLstonied ri ess) " of uur senses to those 
objects which are usually pleasing to as for other 
causes/ 1 

If you look at the context of this quotation from 
Wren's first tract, you will find that he was blind to the 
significance of the truth which he had worded so well. 
Or, if not Mind* bored with it, which is perhaps more 
probable. The rest of the tract is chiefly concerned 
with that ,l geometrical or natural beauty which so 
greatly exercised the speculations of tile pedants of the 
Renaissance. In fact* 44 customary beauty ** is only 
mentioned to Iw slighted. I think, none the less* that 
Wren's definition of n customary beauty M gets about 
as far as any human speculation as to the nature of 
beauty has got yet. Sir Joshua says in the quotation 1 
have given that one of the first principles of poetry, 
pointing and architecture " is that of affecting the 
imagination by means of association of ideas/ 1 Wren 
sees, beyond this, that the ideas evoked by association 
may he ideas remote from art—ideas 11 pleasing to us 
for other causes. 11 
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The theory thus outlined will account,, as will no 1 
oilier* fur those general preferences for one form over 
another which rule ihe course and the development of 
art. Keais’s estimate of 11 alt we need to know pp of 
beauty is rather a low one. His dogma that beauty is 
truth cannot have helped him much in any doubts he 
may have had as to the appropriate metre for some par¬ 
ticular poem. Probably he chose his metres by what 
we are pleased to call §l feeling " ; he |e felt " that such 
and such a rhythm would heat suit the matter in his 
mind + In the same way a painter 11 feds the appro¬ 
priateness to his subject of $ome particular pattern of 
line and colour, and the architect *' feds ” that certain 
masses and shapes are called for by the nature of the 
budding which he is designing. 

What is this 11 feeling lh ? It can hardly he inborn 
instinct, though ii may be founded on something of the 
kind. The Victorians believed it to be " inspiration ” 
from heaven, thereby Throwing upm heaven a formid¬ 
able responsibility for their productions. I do not fancy 
that it is either instinct or inspiration which makes the 
great architect choose one ami reject the other of two 
alternatives which are equal in point of usefulness and 
practicability. It is rather the faculty which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds calls 11 tasxt "and which we must rather call* 
owing to the degradation which that word has suf¬ 
fered, 11 subconscious perception of suitability." 

Wien you say that you " like 11 Adam deco rat tan but 
do not care much about Saracenic, what do you mean 
by 11 like 11 ? Surely that it gives you pleasure. Why 
does ir give you pleasure ? I believe that it gives you 
pleasure because it reminds you of things fcl pleasing to 
you for other causes." Very likely you are conscious 
that it dues so in superficial ways, but few of lls realise 
I he course of those hidden channels, in our ini mis down 
which the currents of association and memory flow , 
“ ] have always liked Jacobean houses, H ;i man will say ; 
lH they remind me of my old home/ 1 The association is 
recognised and explained. ” I n«vcr-cared about Corin¬ 
thian columns," says another man ; ,J 1 don't know 
why.” Very likely because there arc two Corinthian 
columns, which perhaps he never remembers noticing, 
at the Front door of his dentist. 

Such associations as. these two are personal, and 
therefore have nu artistic function save in so far ns they 
wj|) influence what is called 11 the expression of indi¬ 
viduality.” But many associations ihcrt arc which are 
racial, and many which are universal. The racial asso¬ 
ciations account for a great deal of the difference l>v- 
Eween the Taj Mahal and the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall (which* it may amuse you to remember, are 
about contemporary one with the other), hut racial 
associations do not touch the core of Art. The universal 
associations, which arc probably more inaccessibly 
buried in his subconsciousness than any others* Form 
the mainspring of man^ a-sthehc impulse, and the 


whole human conception of Beauty is probably nothing 
more than the idea of that which, by means of these 
universal associations* can afford us pleasure. Con¬ 
versely* the human conception of Ugliness is probably 
ihe idea of that which* by these associations, can give us 
pain. 

Fortunately, it is noi necessary either For the artist or 
for those whom he works to please that he or they 
should analyse closely the nature of his appeal or of 
their response. This analysis is the business of the 
critic and of rise philosopher. Again* to quote Sir 
Joshua Reynolds," We have no reason to suspect there 
is a greater difference between our minds than between 
our forms ; of which* though there are no two alike, 
yet there is a general similitude that goes through the 
whole race of mankind . . * and those who have culti¬ 
vated their EasEe can distinguish , r . what agrees with 
or deviates from the general idea of nature, in one case, 
az well as in the other. ... It seems then tn follow, of 
course, that as the i magination ra incapable of producing 
anyth mg originally of itself* and can only vary and com¬ 
bine those ideas with which it is furnished by means of 
the senses, there will be necessarily an agreement in the 
imaginations, as in the senses of men/ 1 [f these words 
Ire true, then, art-lovers can reasonably hope that the 
artist—facing a man of like passions with themselves— 
will, by pleasing himself, do that which pleases them, 
Bui the artist in pleasing himself must be sincere, and 
the art-lovers must be sincere in seeking to Eh: pleased, 
1 his is where the art-lovers often do not keep their 
pan ° f 1 n. They s u ppress their naturaI prefer- 
enecs and suggest themselves into an unnatural set of 
likes and dislikes which they lie lie ve to be marks of 
mental superiori ty ; or else "they abandon thetmdvea 
in an orgy of uncontrolled sentiment. 

1 spoke earlier of there bong a beauty proper to art, 
Jim as There is a beauty proper to nature. It is eIic dutv 
of a reasoning bring to look for each of these in it* 
appropriate place. -Many people admire an old house 
not fur its form and proportion, but fur the softness of 
its mouldering nulling for the colour of the lichens on 
ies roof, for the accidental irregularity of ii& campnsi- 
iiiNii. I do not say that these are not beauties or that we 
should not be grateful for them. But they are beauties 
proper to nature,and in art are supererogatory, Moulder¬ 
ing outlines and lichens are seen best of all in s»ft stone 
t ]ffs, accidental irregularity cannot be as picturesque 
in any building a* it can be in the rocks of li waterfall 
I hvse k-uuEies may be a great alleviation of crude areln - 
lecture, ihey may be an adornment of rustic architco 
lure, they may even Ihj no disfigurement to ancient 
examples of monumental architecture ; but thev arc not 
the proper Iveomies of the art and our pleasure in them 
is, m the strict sense of ihe word, inarristic. 

I tlunk that 1 have now gone as far as the limits of 
IJS ^ latc w dJ allow me in my attempt to analyse the 
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14 intensification 11 and " adornment + * which I believe 
10 be the natural processes of architectural creation. I 
hope that I have gone far enough to secure your agree¬ 
ment with the theory that these are the processes which 
distinguish architecture from the art which most nearly 
resembles it—civil engineering* Civil engineering l 
take to be building which complies with the first two of 
Wotton's requirements—Commodity and Firmenes, 
but which is not concerned with Delight—Queen 
Anne 1 * Mansions, in fact. 

Now* civil engineering is obviously a necessity and 
not a luxury, and being such may he said to be an inevit¬ 
ability if we are not to relapse iiito barbarism. If we 
attempt now to decide which of these thing* architec¬ 
ture is, to answer the questions which I propounded at 
the outset of this lecture, what conclusion shat! we 
reach ? 

I think that we may be quite sure that architecture is 
not a necessity, and that any attempt to represent it as 
such will only bring discredit upon those who make it. 
I t is certain that the hare needs of life could be satisfied 
by civil engineering alone* 

l think, on the other hand, that it is equally certain 
that architecture is an inevitability— that the impulse 
to make it and the impulse to demand it will out. 
Painters will produce pictures and architects will pro¬ 
duce buildings just as determinedly as cats will have 
kittens, and no artistic Malthusianism will stop them. 

As to whether architecture is or is not a luxury, I w ill 
again borrow some words from Her Joshua. +1 When 
society is divided into different ranks, and some are 
appointed in labour for the support of others, those 
whom their superiority acts free from labour, begin to 
I ook fr i r i ute llectu. 1 1 e n te rtai n i n en ts . T hus, w Fi p Is i I h e 
shepherds were attending their 1iock>, their masters 
made the first astronomical observations ; so music m 
said to have had its origin from a man .it leisure listen¬ 
ing to the stroke* of a hammer. pp l quote these words 
because 1 conceive them to he historically I rue, and that 
astronomy, music, architecture* and other luxuries (you 
will observe that 2 consider our question already an¬ 
swered } are the children of leisure. Now what a man 
spends his leisure time in doing is what he enjoys doing, 
in nine cases out of ten. You will remember that I 
defined luxury as a thing which is desirable but not 
indispensable. We have -*eePE that architecture h not 
indispensable, although the fact that architects will be 
architects makes it certain that we shall not be called 
upon to dispense with it. Still, tf every architect in the 
world were to be shot, the human race would go on 
existing by kind permission of the civil engineers. 
Architecture, however, ts a thing which man desires, 
and presumably will continue to desire throughout the 
ages, and therefore I contend that this inevitable art 
may fairly he regarded as a luxury and not as mi expen¬ 
sive nuisance. 


The London Society 

EXHIBITION OF MODELS AND DRAWINGS 
FOR A NEW BRIDGE AT CHARING CROSS, 

The London Society has arranged 4 at the Old 
County Hall* Spring Gardens, SAY,, an exhibition of 
models and drawings illustrating the po&ahiHiics of a 
new road bridge in place of the existing railway bridge 
and station at Charing Cross, The exhibition is of the 
greatest interest, and will remain open, at any rate, 
until Thursday, aq March, but an extension of time has 
been asked for, and steps are being taken to try and 
arrange for the exhibits to be shown elsewhere. Some 
of the suggestions have been before the public for a 
good many years, hut others are being shown for the 
first time. Sir Huitio Thorny croft, R.A., exhibits a 
sketch model showing a road bridge at the level and 
slightly to the east of the present railway bridge* while 
Mr T Ernest Herbert shows another model to a larger 
scale of a bridge nearly on the line of the present bridge 
and continuing at the high level right up to Waterloo 
and a new terminus for the S.E. Section of the Southern 
Railways. Other solutions that include a high-level 
bridge are shown by Sir Reginald BTomfield, R.A a , and 
Professor Adshead. Sir Reginald suggests a new ter¬ 
minal station on the river front, but Professor Adshcad 
keeps his close to Waterloo. Mr. Lionel Barrett starts 
his bridge approach from an open place to the N.E. of 
St. Marti n + s-in-the-Fie Ids, and he also shows his new 
terminus adjoining Waterloo. Mr. John Murray's 
scheme deals more particularly with the provision of an 
imperial way from Piccadilly passing tn the north of 
Leicester Square ami St. Martin Vi n-the-Fields and 
terminating in a great new place in the Strand from 
which start the approaches to a new road bridge :U the 
high level, Mr. W. L Lucas is another exponent of the 
high level* and hi& approach road Marts from a plate off 
the Strand in lieu i>f the present station yard at Charing 
Cross, On reaching i lie south side the bridge debouches 
into nu elliptical place with a new Terminal station no 
the river from. An anonymous scheme shows not only 
a new mad bridge at Charing Cross. but one near the 
Temple also, connecting with the eastern horn of Aid- 
wych, while Mr. E. Frazer Tomlins* conception in¬ 
cludes a Temple of Peace upon the northern bank ap¬ 
proached through 4 memorial to the fallen through 
whom peace came. Mr. Edwin T. Mall shows a scheme 
which is something of a combination of the high and 
low level solutions of the problem™ Uis bridge is ap- 
reached directly from the embankment road wavs on 
ofh bank:* of the river, while on the northern shore 
practically the w hole station site is allocated to buildings* 
the approaches to the bridge itself being formed by 
Northumberland Avenue and YilJiers Street (widened 
and renamed Villiers Avenue)* 
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Thu ]ow-level solutions are represented by Mr. \Y, D. 
Carde and Messrs, D T Barclay Niven and T. Raffles 
Davison. Both these schemes show a bridge on the hue 
of and approached from Northumherland Avenue and 
from the Embankment roadway* on cither side of the 
river. Mr. Paul Waterhouse shows a bridge approached 
in a similar manner, but differs from nearly all the 
others in the position of the new terminus, which he 
suggests should be to the cast of the Black friars Road. 
Two perspective views prepared m the Engineer‘s 
Office of the London County Council arc of interest as 
they show very dearly the necessary ramping of the 
embankment roadways to approach a low-level scheme, 
while the high-level view indicates a roadway that rises 
and crosses the Strand by a viaduct to avoid interfering 
with the traffic scheme. Other drawings tin exhibition 
include a suggestion for a south-side embankment road¬ 
way at an unusually high level, in allow of access by 
water to docks and quays behind, also a scries of draw¬ 
ings of London improvements, lent by the Builder^ 
made by Mr, Adrian Rcrrington, and a- suggestion 
made hy Mr. G. A. T. Middleton some years since for 
a high-level roadway actually corrupted upon the 
existing railway bridges at Charing Cross, Black friars 
and Cannon Street. Mr. Middleton places his new S.E, 
Section terminus in a somewhat similar position to that 
adopted by Mr T Waterhouse. The exhibition as a whole 
is extremely instructive and should serve to arouse con¬ 
siderable interest in the solution of the problem which 
will certainly have to be tackled by the authorities at an 
early dale. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY DEGREE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Court of the University of Liverpool^ ai a 
recent meeting, confirmed the resolutions of the Senate 
and Council, and thereby established the degree of 
Master of Architecture (M.Arch.) in the University, 
This degree may be given by the Senate to Bachelors 
of Architecture of not less, than ten years 1 standing who 
have erected a building of distinguished merit in their 
own names. This is the firat degree of its kind in any 
university, English or foreign, and should in the course 
of time form a distinction of considerable interest to 
the profession. The establishment of this new degree 
does not preclude Bachelors of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool from proceeding to the 
ordinary M.A. on the production of a thesis embodying 
historical or scientific research* 


ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION. 

By prrmifsion of the Duke of Westminster this 
Exhibition will remain open daily with the exception 
of Good Friday until April yth. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK AND SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

The President of the Architectural League of New 
York (Mr. Howard Green ley) delivered an address at a 
bicentenary ceremony held in commemoration of the 
death of Sir Christopher Wren on to February, 

Mr- Greentey said : 4 * The thirty-eighth annual exhi¬ 
bition of the Architectural League is strengthened and 
embellished hy a comprehensive exhibit of the work of 
notable contemporaneous English architects, officially 
shown for the first time in this country” through the 
courtesy and interest of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
seconded by the untiring efforts of our esteemed mem¬ 
ber Mr. Alfred C # Bossom. 

“ This exhibition takes on further significance by the 
fact that simultaneously in England and here in America 
ue arc offering to Sir Christopher Wren, perhaps the 
most notable of all English architects, the ho no m3 of 
bicentenary remembrance. His lofty expression of the 
value and Importance of architecture may be summed 
up in his own words, * Architecture has its political use, 
public buildings being the ornament of a country'. It 
establishes a nation, draws people and commerce, makes 
the people love their native country which passion h the 
original in all great actions of a common wealth." 

Hl With his history you are all well acquainted. Born 
on 20 October 1632, his early education was acquired at 
Westminster School and afterwards at Oxford. I mil he 
was thirty years old he displayed no distinct tendency 
toward the Art of Architecture, confining himself to 
matters of science, to w hich he made valuable contribu¬ 
tion. After the Great Fire of London in 1666 tie developed 
a comprehensive plan for the rebuilding of the City, 
which in fx>int of design can be said to be some zoo 
years in advance of his time. His masterpiece is un¬ 
questionably the Metropolitan Cathedral of St L Paul in 
London, originally begun upon ihe lines of Inigo Jones, 
of which great master he was the pupil. To show the 
prodigi uiis quafi ty of his work in hi scapari tv of Snrvevor- 
General of the King's Works, a position he held" for 
forty-nine years, reference should be made to the 
churches of London, of which he reconstructed over 
fifty on their mediaeval sites in the Renaissance manner 
with special attention to St. Marv-lc-Bow in Chcansidc* 

£« m FlcCt St ™* am1 St * Martin's on Ludgate 
Hifl a whose towers and steeples SJeofsurpassmgbeauty 
Of equal importance are the new wing at Hampton Court 
Palace Greenwich Hospital, Kensington Palace, Marl- 

Smbridge fHl£B ‘ ^ ™ Utrary 111 Trinil >' College* 

'■Perhaps one reason for his success can be attributed 
to the extremely able body of fcllow^mughtomen he 
gathered around him, a subject of unusual significance 
to flic members of the League in the principle of its own 
composition. Such names as Strong, his master mason 
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Jennings, his master carpenter. Cibber and Grinling 
Gibbons, his sculptors and carvens> and Jean Tijou, his 
iron worker, and the craftsmen that worked under him. 

“ The Iasi five years o f Ins life unti l his death in Feb¬ 
ruary 1723 are somewhat clouded by the negkel he suf- 
feted at the hands of his official patrons, Nevertheless 
he has left us a memory as imperishable as the monu¬ 
ments he conceived and executed . 

h+ The architecture of Christopher Wren in England 
represents the soul of a man of whom England should 
ever he proud. An architect, sprung from am! nour¬ 
ished by herself and worthy to be placed in the first rank 
of men of genius of all rime, 

+l And so, with entire consciousness of the honour of 
representing you* the Architectural League of New- 
York, in this memorial ceremony which we are conduct¬ 
ing here to-day p and w hich will be also performed at the 
ceremonial in the Cathedral nf Saint Paul in London by 
hi* Excellency the American Ambassador, 1 place this 
tribute from the American architects of to-day at the 
feet of the great architect of yesterday whose name and 
whose w ork are an inspiration fur all ages/ 1 

A SPANISH APPRECIATION OF WREN. 

The following is a translation of an article which 
appeared in the Madrid newspaper El Sol of a March :— 
In tho*c continual celcbnitiom of centenaries it would 
not Ik welt to forget that quite recently ban been cele¬ 
brated in London the ba -centenary of the death of Sir 
Christopher UVcm, Every Spaniard who has visited 
London mmt have noticed the immense dome towering 
over the buildings of the City, und the combination of 
light ami dark offered by the walls of Sr« Paul's Cathedral, 
here blackened by the vmoke of the taw it and there? 
washed and whitened by the min. W ren, was the architect 
os St, Paul's, which is tine of rh< thr L v ^reat cathedrals of 
the world, the other two being He. Peter's, ut Rome und she 
Cathedra! of Seville. 

Sir Christopher Wren was a man of has time, that is to 
s ay, i he time of t he 1 ate r Engfish renaissance. He win one 
of the best Latin scholars in Europe* a great astronomer, 
a great mathcmafieitn, wild one of the hwinders of the 
Royal Society* she association to which ihe progress of 
physical science is most indebted. He became the best 
architect of his time. [The writer here Etcapituhka 
tome of the outstanding events in \Vrcn # s career.] 

A child of the renaissance, Christopher Wren lacked 
sympathy for Gothic art, which appeared to him too 
popular and primitive. His ideals were the higher 
thought, perfect workmanship arid austere dignity. These 
were also the idea In of his tittie T which did not bear iny 
marks of lyrical efhision, but was conspicuous fot having 
provided the basis for the fuiure application of science to 
industry. What t* certain is that the new cathedral of 
Sr. Paul, the one which Wren built, ha* nowadays more 
glonous memories them the older otic, because it is the 
religious centre of the British Empire. 

That Wren was greatly in advance of his time may lie 
shown with only one remark. When London was rebuilt 


after the Great Fire, Wren wanted to give the principal: 
si reel? a width of 9O feel* 60 feet TO the neat! important 
streets, and 3O feci to the smaller ones. Nearly 1&0 Yean* 
afterwards, when there Wits a corn petit iuzi of architects for 
the betterment of ihe street a of Paris^ the maximum width 
of 36 feet was not surpassed. Unfortunately, the advice of 
Wren Was not followed, and this is the reason why theft 
are at present so many and little dark streets in the City of 
London* 

One of ihe reasons for the celebration in London of the 
bi-centcnaiy of the death of Wren with such solemnity is 
the necessity' for considerably repairing St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dra]. The glorious building stands not very far from the 
river *Fhaines, and its enormous weight and the softness 
of the ground combine To endanger the solidity of ihe 
building, if it be nor repaired in time. An appeal is being 
now made to the public spirit in order to obtain the 
necessary resources lo secure fnr a thousand year* the 
principal of W«n *4 works. He was a happy man, not 
only because hr attained hi* 90th year in life, but hecausv 
hr began to build the cathedral in 1675 and Haw it finished 
in 1710. and yet he lived still thirteen years to enjoy him- 
keif in the contemplation <rf his finished work. 

BICENTENARY CELEBRATION AT CARDIFF, 

In connection with the Wren celebrations :it Cardiff* 
Mr. W. j. Pur chon, MA* [.-!.] (Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture and Civic Design in the l et h- 
nical College), delivered j Public ILeeture at Cardiff on 
23 V ebroory dealing with the life and work of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Mr. Piirchtm also in the following 
week lectured before the Liverpool Society of Archi¬ 
tects, again chocking Wren for his subject, 

ROYAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTS AND THE BICENTENARY. 

The Secretary oft he Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has received the following cablegram from the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects .dated 5 March: — 

11 Melbourne. 

" Victor 1 Arc Institute Architects tender hearty 
support Wren Commemoration* 1 * 

THE WREN MEMORIAL VOLUME. 

This book is now rapidly passing through the press, 
snd the publishers hope to he able to sens! out the sub¬ 
scription copies shortly after Easter. 


Mr. Quarks E, Kcyser. who has been recently elected 
Ein Honorary Associate of the Institute, establishes in him- 
self an interesting link with the early history of the 
Institute. His grandfather, Edward Blore, was one of 
the petbio&ers lor the Roya? Charter granted by 
William IV in 1837. Mr Kcyscr, in his youth, had the 
advantage of visiting with hk grandfather many of the 
English cuthedmk and churches, and has in hk possession 
over fifty volume* of Edward Blared architrcrural sketches 
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Correspo ndence 

THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 

To the Editor* Journal R.iJLA*,— 

Sih,— ! notice that in your issue of the loih inst. you 
publish a letter from Air. Blagrovt commenting on my 
essay on the theory of architecture which appeared in 
the J oTON Ai. for February. As Mr.filagro vc observcs 
that in his opinion my essay contains points which 
“ call for adverse notice," and as lie proceeds to make 
certain criticisms, [ trust voti will permit me briefly to 
reply. 

Tile clearest way of doing so will, l think* he to re¬ 
peat Mr. Elagrovts statements in italics and to append 
to each the answer I would make. 

" Having premised (IV) that all art consists of intuition* 
which hare to hr externalised in order that they may be 
appreciated by persons other than the artist 1 Mr. Budden 
proceeds to State (17/) that the side function of art is to 
Jit* pleasure, Here, it seems to me , hr ignores the rduca- 
tiff purpose of art * its highest function being to elevate the 
souls of those who are brought under its influence:' 

In asserting that the purpose of art was to give plea¬ 
sure, I did not mean to deny nr ignore iL> educative 
potentialities. Didactic or utilitarian merits are fre¬ 
quently possessed by works of art ; and in the SiUisnic- 
tion we derive from the greatest works [here is a moral 
quality. But art, l claimed, has, js its first objecr, 
neither the teaching of any lesson* however elevating, 
nor ihe achievement of any practical aim. U b pri¬ 
marily created and primarily valued for the pleasure ic 
gives. That was and is my position -and It will, I hope, 
he Mr. Blagrove J & b too, after he Inks recalled to hbmi nd 
what have been the results in painting, literature and 
drama*w hen M uplift * Y and propaganda have been more 
important motives than a direct and genuine artistic urge. 

41 Coming to the question how beauty can result from u 
work of art, our author lays it dmers ( 17 //) that this effect 
is achieved " by establishing a complete harmony between 
the unity of the mental image and the unity of the rxter- 
ruiliscd symbol / The artist has an intuition, and hr the 
exercise of his art hr externalises if, thus making it aeees- 
sihk to other people ; and when the extemalisation or out¬ 
ward manifestation corresponds accurately to the idea in 
the artisTt mind beauty is the result . ' l pon no other 

terms it beauty in art fa be mealed* writes Mr. Eudden n 

11 The presupposition underlying this assumption is that 
all intuitions are beautiful. But it this invariably the 
case ¥ I fancy there are many persons who would not con¬ 
cede beauty, e.g, t to all the music of I Vagner or all the 
poetry of BrotcningT 

Mr_ libgruye tm misunderstood me. The presuppo¬ 
sition underlying my argument was not that all intuitions 
are beautiful + On the contrary* I stated myself that 
" Intuitions of ugliness are a universal experience " 
(V, p, 237) P and that themes of a repulsive nature am not 
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uncommonly found to he the subjects of an (VIII p p. 
H 0 )* l endeavoured to demonstrate at some length 
that the beauty revealed in a work of art is not the re¬ 
flection of 1 beauty already inherent in the intuition, 
but that it arises from " a correspondence in unity be- 
tiveen the thing apprehended and the thing executed ** 
(VUIp p, 240). That fact isstressed in the first of the 
above extracts from my essay which Mr. Blagrove has 
himself quoted. I here is no question of □!] m tuitions 
being beautiful. 

. 1 hl discussing the transmission of architectonic ideas 
(A/) Mr Budden touches upon the use of style. He 
writes ; 1 A more or less general agreement seems to have 
been reached that iti the case of secular programmes a 
development. of the Renaissance or neo-Chisic manners is 
most fitting ; i whilst for ecclesiastical subjects (fit Me- 
dittval nr Byzantine contentions arc appropriate.' 

" I suggest that whatever hind of eclecticism wr may 
succc-J m et oHttg. it must possess lb element ofumly^- 
in short, toe must have one style for nil purposes ; and / 
regret that this point was not e mph asi sed . . 

It appeared to me to be desirable vs keep my thesis 
within smile reasonable limitations both as to substance 
■mJ length. I therefore contented myself with a bare 
statement of fact concerning current opinion on the 
question of style. Any other course seemed to involve 
a prolonged excursion into debatable questions, tile 
adequate discussion of which would destroy’ the 
balance of the essay, 

I would, however, point out that 4 c**C can be made 
for the unresolved eclecticism that is characteristic of 
our period. It is possible that architects are to-day 
working in different manners—Medieval. Byzantine' 
Renaissance, and so on—because ., ur civilisation is 
■ tsdt not a perfectly fused thing. The proem of 
geuerd cultural assimilation may not yet be complete, 
and, if that is so, it would be futile to trv to force the 
pace in architecture alone and to impose universally -in 
irTiiidal hybrid *ly]e that bore no true relationship to 
the condition of the lime. I would not here commit 
myself to the hypothesis that a angle convention is 
inappropriate or impossible to-day, but I would sug¬ 
gest that the matter is one that cannot be determined 
with arbitrary brevity, an d for that reason 1 did not 
atteinpi sft to prejudge it. 

In conclusion, J would express my thanks to Mr. 

If .tgmve for the favourable references to mv essay 
which he is good enough to make.—Yours faithfully/ 

Lionel B. Budden Ml 
WHITGIPT HOSPITAL PRESERVATION 
COMMITTEE. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A..— 

Sir,—A t a well-attended meeting of the above Com- 
miftee ir was resolved by an overwhelming majority 
that bearing in mind die fact that a considerable 
mm,her of traders and other* who constantly use the 
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main street, although in many case* thov may be indif¬ 
ferent to the claims of the Hospital as an ancient build¬ 
ing, view with alarm the proposed creation of a wide 
open .spare in the centre of the town, which will, in 
iheir opinion, constitute a public danger and practically 
cut the main street into two portions and seriously 
interfere with the flow of pedestrian traffic : 

4i This Committee urges upon ihosc who will oppose 
the Council^ Hill in Parliament the necessity of empha¬ 
sising the serious practical disadvantages oi" the Coun¬ 
cil^ scheme from a Town Planning point of view and 
the superiority of the alternative plan. 11 

The Committee fully recognise the necessity nf 
widening the main street at an early date, and would 
draw- attention to the fact that the alternative plan 
alluded to has received the approval of all the societies 
desirous ot maintaining the Hospital, including such 
high authorities as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Town Planning Institute ; and, 
although an attempt is now being made to repudiate it, 
by the Croydon Town Council. 

It is understood that the Rill wilt probably be de¬ 
bated in the House of Lords in the middle of April -- 
Yours faithfully, Joits Y. Felton, 

Hon, Secretary* 

THE PRESERVATION FROM DECAY OF 
STONE ON BUILDINGS, 

7b tht Editor, Journal R.IJi,, — 

Stjt,— In his Academy Lecture (reported p. 311 of 
the Journal) Professor Laurie refers t<i the interesting 
results he is obtaining from his expert mem* with 
silicon ether as a stone presenative. 'Those concerned 
with the preservation of stone may be Intel ested to 
learn that the use of silicic ether for this purpose was 
suggested by Di r Hofmann, speaking; at the Institute, 
some sixty years ago. Dr. Hofmann is reported in ihe 
R.LB.A. Transaritort* ift6obi, page 17^. I Ii& sugges¬ 
tion does nut appear to have been followed upland the 
possibilities of the material would seem to have been 
neglected till Dr. Laurie’s recent experiments, I 
understand that the latter was not aware of Dr, Hof¬ 
mann'* proposal for the use of silidc ether for this pur¬ 
pose, hus arrived at it independently alter exhaustive 
and eliminating tests with other silicon compounds, — 
Yours faithfully, J. H. Chaundlea [,d.]. 

MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

7b the Editor, JOURNAL R.l.tLA.,— 

Dear SpR ,—1 am glad to learn from Mr. Perksletter 
in current issue of the JOURNAL, that the membership 
nf my Society consists nf a greater proportion of 
R_I,B.A„ members than in many others. 

I am afraid, however, Mr + Perks consulted an old 
list in giving the membership a* bo, of which number 
38 were also members of the RJ.B.A. 


Omitting 36 Students, the membership of mjr Society 
is 70, comprising the following members of the Insti¬ 
tute—33 Fellows, 22 Associates, and 14 licentiates— 
a total of leaving a balance of 11 only who Arc not 
RT.B.A . me m hers,—Ad ur& fai thfully, 

W ; j L STENffEa [ r d.] T 

Non, Secretary^ Bristol Society 0 / Architects* 

Architecture and Architects in India 

In connection with Mr. 11 . V. Linchcsteri* paper, we 
print the folio wtngextrBcEs from a petition, doted ^ Novem¬ 
ber 192t, from the Bombay Architectural Association to 
various authorities in Bombay ; 

11 The members of the Bombay Architectural Associa¬ 
tion have the honour to approach you in she hope that you 
will be willing 10 lend the weight of your authority and 
mllucncc in a matter which is of very vital concern to the 
advancement of Indian architecture, a subject closely con¬ 
nected with the development emd beam bleat ion of this city. 

14 At ihe present time almost all the modern buildings in 
Bombay are of a character which oars practically nothing 
to the indigenous architecture of the country, 

iy That an Eastern country rich in great building tradi¬ 
tions of its own, and inhabited by peoples so different in 
character, customs and language, should ever have turned 
tor artistic m*piration to the style* uf architecture of 
Greece and Italy, of Fiance, England and Spain, is a cir¬ 
cumstance greatly to be deplored, That India should 
continue to do so is as illogical as, to our minds, it is 
undesirable, 

" We ore persuaded that the general public will welcome 
a revival of their own national architecture once they realise 
thjai a building ns ay possess much of th e charm of the 
best examples of the indigenous styles of the country, and 
yet be planned 115 scientifically and carried out m econo¬ 
mically as in s a style of foreign importation. 

"In certain localities in Bom bay 1 European styles hove 
already been adopted l>oth in estates devoted to com¬ 
mercial and public buildings and in residential districts 
in the suburbs ; while this fact may be regretted* we 
real be that the introduction of another style now would 
strike a discordant note. 

We do ask K however, for your very earnest considera¬ 
tion as to whether, for new areas still to be developed or 
for old ones to be rebuilt, conditions may be so framed hs k 
if not to enforce, at least in favour a rational style of archi¬ 
tecture the outcome of a thoughtful treatment of material* 
the logical consideration of climate and the [esthetic 
expression of plan and purpose and in which the orna¬ 
ment, where ornament is desired, shall be based upon 
Indian rather than non-Indian traditional forms/ 1 
As a result of the petition, the Bombay Improvement 
Trust decided that on certain estates it should be made a 
condition on kitting the plots that the buildings to be 
erected shall be Indian in style of architecture, and a com¬ 
petition was organ bed by it to get idea* as to the lines an 
which this might be done. Over eighty designs acre tuh^ 
mitred. Four designs were purchased by the Board in 
addition to the designs awarded prizes. .Ml the prize¬ 
winners and authors nf purchased designs were either past 
or present students of the Bombay School of Art. 
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The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 


After the Bu«jnm Meeting nn 5 March a dis^URsion 
was held on Mr T Hurst Seagvrs Paper on w The Ughting 
of Picture GaUcric* and Museums, 1 ' which was published 
m + the jGUitrcAL S3 Januiirv, the President (Mr. Paul 
^Varerhouic, M*AJ in the Chair. 

Previous ro the discussion Mr. Hum Bcager gave a 
denicpnEtratioii illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides prepared from his own photographs. 

The experiment* in the effect of the u_*e of kaleido- 
Atopic glass showed that.without any blinda, proteetjatt 
from the sun h K ray* might he gitined by means of perfect 
diffusion ; he urged that instead of udrtg coloured blinds to 
shul off the sun's ray*, it would be much hctier 10 use opaque 
blinds to dimiti;]>h the size of the ^rca of glass. In this 
way a pure daylight of varying intensities w as obtained. 
The principle of the Top-Side-Lighted method was shown 
hy diagrams, which indicated that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple To be followed was that the picture wall must he the 
best lighted pan of the room and must receive its light from 
one source only, that the rooms could be of any form or 
3 i 2 c and of $ucli architectural magnificence as might be 
desired £ but whatever the design It would he improved 
by adopting the topside-lighting method. Then followed 
a series of examples by which the value of the top-side light 
might he immediately seen, and this included such varied 
il lustra nuns aa the small ante-nxmi in Sir John Sue mu's 
Museum and the gallery in rhe Grand Palais At Paris, where 
by aeddenmi ftrmngcment a must efficient top-ride li^ht 
had been secured. The series of illugtnnionA showed how 
present nide lighted morns might he converted into iop~ 
Sldc-tighted ones. In this series was Included die appli^ 
cation at the I rouvre, which wah illustrated in l+IUHitratimi 
uf to December and favourably spoken of in the principal 
Parisian journals. Mr> Stager pointed out that die present 
tup lighted nwma in which the skylights are in the slopes 
of the roof on each aide of the room were fidaptrd for 
converting into top-side-lighted ones by the use of opaque 
blinds, a* stated rn his paper. In ihe Wallace Collection 
the picture of H 1 he Shepherd ' tsltwi w hen the room was 
u top-lighted gallery# as IDutfritcd in hia orticlc, waa very 
nearly freed from reflections when the guflt+ry wys con¬ 
verted by the mv of the present immlucent blinds into a 
top-aide-]ijfhled one# A photograph of the room when 

con verted into a top-aide-lighted one showed ihai the effect 
of the room was improved by directing the light to one 
bide of it : even though the sun w as nut -hining it gave ihe 
effect of brilliancy of light by the contrast gained. The 
lecturer stated that as irirre is perfect control over [hr 
lidht in this manner, good fighting btcmrte* quite inde¬ 
pendent of the direction of the ax in of the gaJkry. In a 
square r&Rtn with the skylights or Inn [cm ligbfa all round, 
the source of light would be exposed* in turn, on one side 
only, 

Mr, Stager concluded by expressing the hope rhur it 
would be cnnAEtkrtd that his papers and the experiment* 
of the National Physical J,aboniiory and those made by 
Mi>; Majesty's Office of Works under .Sir Frank Rained, 
the successful experiment at the Louvre and the rests made 
by Dr. Rerlage, together with th»- demonstration, hud 


proved rhai the remedy for gening rid of the harmful re- 
flectinns lay in the hands of the directors of public 
galleries and proprietor of private galleries. 

1 he President complimented Air. Seagei upon hii 
photographic display and commentary. 

Mr, WAT, WOODWARD [f.], in proposing a vole of 
1 hanks, said : May L as a great lover of pictures, move a 
ten- hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Scager for the very in^ 
[cresting Imure he hits given us io-nigh* ? You w ill *gm 
With me trial ihe lighting of picture galleries is h very im¬ 
portant nun ter, not only, and not principally, to architects 
hut m the general public. What can be more disappuintme 
and vtxatjous than on going into a public picture gallery 
to find that ihe painting is not so much a picture ax a rebec- 
linn of yourself ? I have arrived at the conclusion that 
ihe top-side lighting i$ unquestionably the boss fnr the 
display or the beauties of the pictures. Mt. Staler w ill 
fl||iee with me that it h not only die top-side lighting 
but IMS ala* a martcr «f the angle ai which the top-sidJ 
light is patched. 

Lei us consider two important public galleries in Lon- 
dori the Tare Gallery und the National Gallery. If vnu 
go tnio the Tote Gallery, you will find that it is admirably 
hghred. sometimes f sr too much lighted, hut you will he 
brought to realise rhar the lighting is fatal so far as sec-inn 
the pictures in ft proper manner is concerned on account of 
the reflections. In practically every picture in that cutlery 
to-day you s« a second picture, that of your own form. 
Go into the Sculpture Gallery: it is beautifully lighted • 
but pictures should not have been put in the same raflerv 
because j 1 is tmi suitable for rhem. 

Now a* to the National Gallery, With alt our wealth 
our science and our art, we have not a gallery there where 
we can property see the pictures. Mr. Seager has told us 
how reflections can be modified, and I hope the Govrm- 
rnem, or Lord Leverhulmc, or someone else, will devote 
some o| their money to employing a master in the art of 
lighting picture fallen rs. 

Mr. Stlwb refom-d to the exhibition of the Salon 
sculpture in the Grand Pjdais at Paris. Some years before 
the war I was there, and I have never acen a more beauti- 

&, o^S kry 'v h '* on! >’ ■ *Whman who 
knows properly how the Him*, should lie treated 

Jotsdnm there is a Museum of Sculpture, and there 

There'll ° f pa * t , l, ' Tn f^ rore ^d Empresses of Gvtrnanv. 
here „ a recumbent figure of the Empress Augusta! 

t! h 7 Z 19 r fu 1 ' t ? om “ ^luc ^ ltl!t5 on it. and its effect on 
the face of the Iinipress is marvellous, 

Mention has been made of so colouring the walls of 

ri™ fC iwT T thc ?! do not with UJtutre- 

v. on *‘ a ^°n* the colouring of the walls of tht- 

SssSiSsr^. / *> TESltS: 

w hi trier I am lining into banderstm's or Lyons’s to dion.e 
enfoured papers. You will see all coloured onX 

rSZ^^ <ial,ct >- Wi5CT1 'hej were flnu j»u, up 
I thought the) 1 were experiments. puup 

M ia f 'hi* excellent paper, and I hope 

right^ employed to put our picture galtenL 
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DISCUSSION 


Sir CHARLES HOLMES (Director of the National 
Gallery); J think l shall be stating n mere commonplace 
if I impress mir gratitude to Mr, richer for hU inti-resting 
and 1 think 1 may say illuminating paper on thia difficult 
subject. The National Gallery, in this connection, has K 
rightly, 1 think, been used as a whipping-post; but l have 
to remind the audience that the problem there, in many 
»s t is one of extraordinary difficulty. In the first place, 
most of Mr. Pager's illustrations are those nf modem 
pictures, in which the tones are comparatively Sight. In 
Auch causes the problem* of reflection *? are very easily 
Hi-lved^ because reflections are practically non-existent. 
But when you have old pictures, which are very dark in¬ 
deed, and which have to be exhibited in London, w ith Ms 
climate so dangerous for the surfaces of pictures that they 
have to be globed, the problem becomes a difficult one. 
When once you put glass over a very dark picture, you 
produce something very like a dark mirror, and no system 
of lighting, except that which Mr. Seagerhas called ,fc top¬ 
side lighting/ 4 In tin enclosed chamber with practically 
black walls all round, tv ill eliminate reflection. You have 
got, in fact, a condition which h incompatible with what 
we may term the ordinary amenities of the picture gallery . 
If the nation possessed only 50+ or ioo, or 150 pictures, it 
would be pCHisihlc I® show each of them in a separate place 
as an j so? ft ted example of art ; but it is difficult to imagine 
any gallery coveting (he area which would be available in a 
place like London, where ground values are enurmouH, 
that would accomodate so large a collection as ours if it 
had to be strung out into loci# top-side-lighted corridors. 

I do not raise this point in any contentious spirit, but 
merely because it i« one of tho&e things which occur to ihe 
mind directly a Gubjeci of ibis kind is mentioned. Secondly* 
w p hen you get your pictures into long corridors, or cc*tri- 
dors divided up into bays* you lose what is, to me, one of 
the moat valuable things in connection with pictures, ihat 
sense of historical continuity which we at] derive from 
seeing pictures in a big gallery, grouped accordmg lo 
schools or historical periods. If you go into any of the 
rooms of our despised National Gallery* you will find, 
even there, to a certain extern, that an effort has Iwen made 
to preserve the rudiments of historical congruity, Jf you 
Inok round ihe Florentine or the Venetian Booms, you get 
an imp region of the art of one period and nf one country^ 
But if you were to exhibit thrive pictures under perfect illu¬ 
minating conditions they might become isolated museum 
specimen* , and what you would gain in perfection you 
would lose, 1 think, in the impression of continuous civfli- 
«tion + which is one nf the greatest messages art bus for us. 

I know that if wc could combine both ideas that would be 
the perfect thing. The simple plan is unmcrimes suggested 
of putting a dark screen right down the middle of ihc gal¬ 
lery, which would get rid of three-fourth# of the reflec¬ 
tions 1 haw often Thought of that. But must of us would 
fed, if vre were sufficiently sensitive 10 value the best 
points of pictures, that there was u certain incongruity in 
spoiling the effect of the rooms in thii way, I made 
sketches of screen a years ago, and thought them over care¬ 
fully, nod suggested them in one nr two q miner*. Yet* in 
1 Ere lung run, we thought it better to preserve the ameni¬ 
ties of the Galkiy, even at the risk of certain knperfec- 
tion^ of vision 


The National Gallery b frequently criticised on account 
of reflections. T have to remind you that 1 did not build it. 
Almost every mom is about zo feet too high, and that is 
the chief cause of all these trouble* nf reflection. When you 
once get any system of lighting which is 40 feet above your 
head, all the rays fuse into top-lighting. Therefore, many 
of our galleries are, from that point of view of lighting, 
impossible, and without pulling down half the building 
you could not remedy the defect. When some of the 
galleries were being re-roofed, I tried to persuade the 
Government to build lower becjujre of the lighting, but J 
have to remind Air. Woodward and Mr. Seagcr that ihe re 
are limits to the aunts w hich even n Government can spend 
on architecture. Therefore my suggestion was refused. 
They could not afford 10 knock off some 20 feet of the 
building, and build die moms low er so that we could get a 
Pcccnt light w ithout so much diffused light. ! am certain 
that anyone erecting a new gallery could build one very 
much better in many ways than the National Gallery for 
the exhibition of pictures ; but J think that several of the 
rooms in the 'fate Gallery which have been severely criti¬ 
cised are really well lighted. Perhaps that is because we 
always imagine anything to be better than the things we 
see about us every day. 

J do heartily second the vote of thunks to Mr. Scager for 
his paper. 

Sir HI CHARD PAGET, Bart. [I Ion. Associate}: 1 should 
like to add one work of thanks to Mr. Seager for his paper, 
and for showing two slides forme to illustrate lire remarks 
J wish to make. The method which Mr. Seeger has so 
admirably described, lop-side lighting, can be got without 
any architectural devices at all , namely, by hanging a tent, 
as it were, down the centre of the building. In the case of 
the room in which we are to-night, you can imagine a pole 
along the centre with a curtain hanging over it like a tent ; 
auch an arrangement would have the effect of Mr. 
Seager 1 * covering as you get in the Ryks Museum, and 
the effect of the central screen which the Director of the 
National Gallery’ has described, by means of a curtain 
hanging down the centre of the room. It seems to me that 
those very simple expedients might be tried* so that their 
effect could be judged, J have no doubt you could get 
almost perfect ilium mat ion of pictures by that very simple 
device, for although the illumination of the pictures would 
not be good if The skyline were high, yet by placing the 
spectators in as much darkness os you like, you could 
ensure for them m almost perfect view of the pictures, 
without any further alteration in the actual method of 
illumination. The second black slide, which I do not 
ihink had its purpose made quite clear to you* wu an 
attempt to show that with ordinary 1 side fighting you 
could gel the same effects as from lop lighting, namely> In- 
having inclined reflectors, nf the ordinary corrugated 
variety, which would shield the spectators from the light, 
and throw the light which come from the window against 
ihe outer walls. It really amplifies the methods which Mr. 
Stager has illustrated to-night. 

The Rt. Hon. the KARL OF CRAWFORD AND 
BALCARRES (Hon, Fellow) : 1 cannot help think¬ 
ing that a long dependent black curtain down the 
centre of the great Venetian Room of the National 
Gallery would destroy the magnificent dignity and 
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unity of the- room* and it would prevent the visitor 
from seeing frcmi one side to the other. It would, an 
fact, halve the size of the room* would destroy what¬ 
ever architectural merit it possesses, and would reduce 
onc h * power of vision of the picture* by 50 per cent. In 
the three speeches we have heard, except that of Sir 
Charles Holmes there seem* 10 have been an undue 
atmosphere of pessimism. ] have read Mr. Sealer's paper 
with the very greatest interest and instruction - I *m no 
scientist, and l do not pretend to undcrsiand the theories 
as to rc-emrant beams of light and the taws governing 
refraction and diffusion ; and* knowing my shortcomings 
in that respect, when I came to that part of his paper I 
skipped it, and when we had his diagrams showing the 
angles on the screen* 1 looked the other way. I only ap¬ 
proach the subject from the point of view of one who uses 
the galleries in every town he visits, and l feet that Mr. 
Stager has impressed upon my mind the vital importance 
of lighting in a way that hud never occurred to me before. 
I n a picture gallery you do not w r an! your principal light 
on the floor ; hut is he not pessimistic in saying that it is 
only by menus of photographs, taken with the aid of large 
black cloths to shut off reflections, that the beauty of the 
pictures in the National Gallery' can be realise! - I think 
Mr. Srager i* □ little more influenced by the climate of 
London than by the reflections caused by the glass on the 
picture* of the National Gallery. ! do not think light is 
the sole consideration in a picture gallery ; you have to 
think of the surroundings, the sequence* the dignity of the 
room* which should be in scale with the dignity of the 
picture*. I do not like a central gallery with a series of 
cavities or ,fc peep-holes ** opening ofF on either side of it. 
The spectator w ill nol conform to theory or requirement 
by remaining in the comparative darkness in the centre 
passage ; he will walk into the cavity nr the side room, end 
the old problem will reproduce itself, and hi* own portrait 
will upjw&r in the face of the picture if h happen* to be 
glazed. In the new building of the Hague Museum, ihe 
galleries seem to be small ones, they will, therefore, only 
be suited to the small Dutch cabinet pictures. You cannot 
put o great group of Rembrandt in such small moms ; 
there would be no space for it. There are many Dutch 
cabinet pictures no bigger than those which ore around 
this room to-night, and the spectator will range himself 
about twice the height of the picture from the picture ; 
and. however you may try to tempt him to keep out of the 
way of the picture* he will not do it ; he will go up to the 
picture, and have his image reflected in it- Moreover, in 
ihi* country* one cannot avoid the dull* tiresome* depart¬ 
mental watching and control. If, in. the National Gallery 
there were a series of smalt rooms* like the rooms of the 
great Rubens Gallery in the Louvre* the? coat uf admin is - 
ton ion would be doubled. Every policeman cost*—whiii 
is it, £aoo a year ?—and in London you must watch these 
things Although we are the least mischievous recc in the 
world, yet* owing to the area and population of our 
metropolis, we hare the largest number of actual mis¬ 
chievous people of any capital. And that i\ why pictures 
have to be glazed. It is not that our city in the dirtiest— 
except Pcms&rmd. There have been os many ra twenty 
injuries in a single day to glass on pictures in the National 
Gallery. And glass b a great protection to a picture. If 


ihere h a madman Of evil-disposed person who wishes to 
smash a picture, he has first to break through strong gifts*, 
and in doing so he betrays himself. Without that protec¬ 
tion, a man could do half a million pound*’ worth of 
damage in an afternoon, Therefore we mu&E take it us 
axiom uric that the gloss is a double protection—again*! 
din and against damage; and therefore it Is essential. 

How much light h wanted ? In Mr. Hurst Stager 5 
paper there is a reproduction of a picture of the great 
mom of the British School in the National Gallery, a most 
suitable room, the author *;iys, for converting into a top- 
ride-lighted gallery, with the Vandyke now obliterated ft* 
a grand ending to the centra! arched corridor ; it is much 
over-lighted. But it is a question of degree, and u question 
of right, perhaps tdso a question of taste. I do not think 
it is over-lighted ; it is ft satisfaction to me to go there. 
Everything I see in I hat room leave* ihe impression on my 
mind of biding adequately lighted, and no more ; and for 
flve or srs months in the year, if the Static of lighting there 
were reduced, I should say the mom had been ruined. 
1 would rather have a room over-lighted during the 
summer months ihsm under-lighted during the autumn 
and the winter. The result i$ T (hat we have got to cater for 
the average weather of Britain, and fur ihe average smoke - 
content of the London simosphere. In my opinion, no 
room in the National Gallery is over-lighted ; some are 
very seriously under-lighted. 

Then about the glazing and the causation of these re¬ 
flections. He rc is t he picture of the great Cima da Coneg - 
liana, " The Incredulity of St. Thom**." and here is the 
reproduced Shepherd Piping to the Shepherdess* from the 
Wallace Collection. I do not think we ought to assume 
that the spectator or the student of pictures is immobile, 
like the photographer, l go to the National Gallery con¬ 
stantly, and l never see the things which have been repro¬ 
duced for us on the screen. 1 look ftt the picture a* a human 
being ; the camera looks nt ?i nr portray* ii like a machine, 
i do nut see those shadow * ■ l do not see myself, l never 
go There to look for myself* ftmj in consequence; I never see 
myself. If by chance there is n particular reflection, then 
by moving a few inches suh-coruriously I get rid of that 
reflection. 1 think that many of the view* of picture* which 
have been shown this evening arc misleading, except to 
thttfe who are determined to see how much can be re¬ 
flected in a piece of plate glass, and who axe determined ftt 
ah costs not to avoid that reflection. 

1 have learned q great deal this, evening* and I ion 
anxious to learn u good deni more. IVlr. Seager; in his 
paper, promise* that he hiu further informalinn which he 
hope* to summarise* and ultimately to publish. 1 hope 
he will pursue the *ubject T which in interesting to every¬ 
body, not merely in this country, bui to an-lovers all over 
the world. I hope he will be able to devise the idea! com¬ 
bination of fine, dignified galleries together with p 
thoroughly Scientific and adequate manner of explaining 
1 heir exhibit*. 

Mr. A. DUNBAR SMITH [F.j: \ would like to join 
with the others in thanking Mr. ftrager for his paper. Hl 
has followed out these research vs with ihe greatr*t indus¬ 
try, *nd, I think* has Arrived sr very interesting result*. 
The illustrations he ha* given us to-night are, in my view 
of extraordinary interest. 
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Like most of the speakers, 1 i-onfeM Co a little prejudice 
against the scheme he first put forward. To me, a sueces- 
si on of cabinet rooms or alcoves is not at all an inspiring 
way of exhibiting a national collection. 1 have fell that 
very much in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum , in the Louvre, 
in Stockholm, and elsewhere, k becomes a peep-show 
directly to the general public if they are to vv.dk through a 
long succession of rooms ; they go into one room and took 
rounds then go to the next and look round, and so on 
through the scries. Jim on entering a big picture gallery* 
the matter h different ; first of atl you enjoy the general 
effect, then glimpses of certain pictures from a distance* 
and you want to see more of them, and you go hock and 
have a closer look. This is not T however* primarily a quea- 
tion for architects; we must do whatever the directors 
and rhe governors of the museums want. But, speaking as 
the man in the street p that is how it strikes me. 

The part of the lecture dealing with the improvement 
in lighting due to the use of opaque blinds is very interest¬ 
ing, and it might be tried, But that again is a question for 
the direct-ora, l think Sir Charles Holmes'&suggestion of a 
curtain down the Centre of she ri>om will not get rid of all 
rejection ; he would also have to provide black overall* for 
ladies wearing light dredcap and dark skull-cap* for those 
having shiny pates, otherwise there will still be reflected 
images spoiling the effect of the pic tores. 

I hope M r. Scagcr will continue these researches. We 
architects espec tally are very much i n debied to him ^ Wc 
had become a little despondent on this subject of reflec¬ 
tions in pictures, and disposed to look upon them as inevit- 
able. He has thrown fresh light on the subject, and we 
aha!I s,tart anew and sec whether we cannot in some vyay 
—not necessarily quite in his way—do better in getting 
rid of reflect tons than wc have succeeded in doing hitherto. 

A Jr, A. T, BOLTON [FJ : 1 feel grateful personally to 
Mr. Scager. because he has been repeatedly to the Sir John 
Soane Museum and has spent much time there in studying 
this question, and he his thus been abb to realise, more 
than most people, what an extraordinary knowledge of 
internal lighting effects Sir John Soane must have had. A\c 
*haJl miss the point of this discussion if wt do not realise 
the mischief which has been done in the immediate past 
by the attempt to enforce any one system. The trouble 
began with the Sheeps hanks Cal Eery at South Kensing¬ 
ton. Vp till that time ihe system of lighting of galleries 
was developing along better lines than tl has done since 
that gallery w r as built. The older system may be described 
as monitor lighting ; there were Verticil light* and a flat 
ceiling, which mred m a reflector, and the lantern usually 
occupied ihc centre of the room, leaving some flat ceiling 
on either side. In the case of the Hogarth Roam, however, 
which Sit John Soane built as a picture gallery in rH^, the 
upright glazing is practically continuous with the plane of 
the wall. The Hogarth s are dark pictures, and they arc 
now glazed, so that Mr. Sc*gtrcould exhibit a photograph 
showing reflection?, but, as Lord Crawford has pointed 
out. that was the fault of the camera- Considering the 
darkness of the pictures, and rhe fact thai they are glazed, 
IT is extraordinary how free in this case they are from re¬ 
flections. You C 4 n b of course, select a point of view and 
mke a photograph which show's reflection?, but that 
due* not mean that when you ore in the room looking 


at the picture* you will always n« die reflections he 
has recorded. In his specially selected instance, the 
small a»tc-r!HJm T the picture which he has photo¬ 
graphed is an Oriental scene, with a very light back¬ 
ground, but even there the other day 1 noticed a reflection, 
showing that it all depends on a particular Italian point. 
I am glad it Ins fallen lo Lord Crawford eo bring uj as 
architects back to the main point, that, after oU a great pic¬ 
tures are to be housed in an architectural fashion, realiiim; 
that a great gallery is a place of recreation and resort, and 
should have the character of a combination of architecture 
and pictures* Above all, ive do not want to see pictures 
with any kind of trick lighting. 1 have voiced the museum 
mentioned in Holland* ind felt that the effect bordered on 
such trick lighting. Where you have such highly lighted 
bays w ith a dark centre passage, it must produce tin effect of 
this kind. Moreover, the old pictures were never painted 
for petition* and lighting of that character* Most people 
applaud the modem arrangement of the Octagon Room in 
the National Gallery, where the great almr pieces are now 
placed so that they appear more after the manner of the 
positions for which they were pa m led r They look magnifi¬ 
cent ; it is the best arrangement w e have had for a lung 
time. The older part of the National Gallery has been 
injured by the abolition of the monitor lighting, which was 
the traditional system. And in the lid ward Barry portion 
the removal of the inner glared ceiling is a doubtful im¬ 
provement ; the great gallery has certainly lost in general 
effect. The Fitz william Museum I have not seen for many 
years, but I fancy Mr. Stager has been rather too unfavour¬ 
able to it, because it is the work of Basevi, who was a 
pupil in Sir John Soane's office at the time when the 
Dulwich Gal It* ry was built. 11 h a m ore el abo rate version 
of the economical building at Dulwich, bul he may have 
been influenced by the very lofty gallery ai Munich by 
Klrnze in, the direction of departing too far from his old 
master's proportions. 

The highly polished floors now common at all the pic- 
rure gal Eerie- are another cause of reflections unfavourable 
to the pictures. In conclusion, we ought not to adopt any 
particular system of lighting, but by observation of the old 
galleries pick up the traditional way in which they were 
developed, and not tie ourselves down to some new system 
as the last word of science which may hereafter lum out to 
be as disastrous m the Sheepshanks is now seen to have 
been since it* introefoetion. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN |FJ : I would like to endorse 
what Air. Bul ton said about the extraordinary skill shown 
by Sir John Soane in this matter of lighting. There are 
two or three buildings which linger in my mind as beinq 
most pleasantly lighted. One is the Dulwich Picture Gtil- 
trry r I have not seen it since it was altered and the sky¬ 
lights inverted, but it had vertical light * in a lantern 
arrangement in the middle of the ronm + and it was one of 
the most pleasantly lighted place* 1 have been in- 1 can¬ 
not think it Jioa been improved by having sky-lights in¬ 
serted, Another instance of fine lighting is the great hjills 
in ihe Bank of England, also by Sir John Soane. The 
room* in the Bunk are great square room* with domical 
ceiling!, and an practically oil cases there is a lantern light* 
with vertical gtazed sides, and a plaster ceiling at the top. 
The light ts so well diffused that it is almost like being in 
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the open air. And one knows very well the w onderful in¬ 
genuity with which the rooms in the Sonne Museum fire 
lighted. A similar, hut not quite parallel, ca&c is that of one 
of the churches in the City of London,. All Hallows, in 
London Wall, built by Da nee. It is not lighted by s lan¬ 
tern, but by a series of lunettes at the top of the Wall ; 
there are lunettes along the vault from end to end on both 
sidtrs, and no lighting below. You are conscious of iide- 
qumte light, while hardly conscious of wlierc it comes from. 

Another case of vertical lighting in the middle of a dome 
was a church which used to stand in ihc City of London 
but bus now been destroyed ; is was built by Jcs^e Cob- 
son ; the Church of St. Peter lc Poer, in Broad Street r Ji 
was a circular building, with semicircular apse at one end, 
dfl umbrella-shaped dnrne, and u large lamtm in the middle 
nf the dome, with Vertical sides, and glared all round, Thai 
was si perfectly lighted interior, and I think a great deal 
more ought in he done in the lighting of picture galleries 
by the use Ljf lantern lights, not top-lights, but lanterns 
with light coming in at the side, with vertical windows, as 
opposed tO definite sky-Sighla. 

1 join in ihlinking Mr. Sejger very much for one of the 
most interesting papers wo have heard discussed here. I le 
hii studied the subject in acme purpose, and all he ha* 
said has been very much to the point. 

The PRESIDENT : 1 would say a word of additional 
thunks personally to Mr. Seager for this mohX interesting 
paper. 1 feel rather a proud man in one of my rapacities 
lo-night, that of a trustee of Sir John Soane's Museum. 
We seem to be the only people who have got ofT with 
commendation. Put that i* not due to any merit in us, 
but to Sir John himHett r as Mr. Bolton pointed nut. Mott 
of us will have great sympathy with whiu Lord Crawford 
slid tu m about ihe possibility, in most galleries of JHoid- 
ing the inconvenience of reflections, cither by steadfastly 
not noticing them, or by sq dodging one's position that 
visibility becomes ptussible. Mr. Hurst Seagcr has been 
called a pessimist to-night, but in another sense hr hm 
shown himself an optimist, because he has shown us how 
the most obstinate cases can be dealt with by the most 
himplc means. 

Mr HURST SEAGER, in reply - Thank you. Mr. 
president, and those who proposed ntld Seconded the vote 
of thunks. 

I confess to a feeling of despondency* b e cause it seemed 
to me All my work in preparing these notes iind bringing 
these illustrations before you baa not fallen nn good 
ground ; the seed will rmt grow, 1 urn afraid, on the soil 
which has been revealed » m this evening. I had hoped 
the paper would Have been sufbdemiy convincing to have 
dune away with the thought of having black cloths and 
other expedients which I had shown were quite unneces¬ 
sary, None of those who have apoktri appear to have 
realised the full significance of the rim pie expedient of 
putting in the opaque blind*. Sir Charles Holmes said 
they had nut gm the money. For this ihe> would waul a 
very iriding amount. In some cofies the effect could be 
carried out by a coat nf paint on the present blind* ; even 
these —some of which arc ill-fitting and Jet the sun in at 
the sides— would bring immense improvement if used to 
convert the tup-lighted galleries into Top*Sidc-Lighted 
ones as suggested. 


I had not thought it worth white lo stress the point that 
the reflections in our galleries are overwhelming. It is 
common knowledge among the whole of those who Vint 
them, and I was $urprised to hear Lord Crawford say he 
■did not sev them. The Architectural Revinu said, when 
Room at the National Gallery was opened/* We do not 
agree with our correspondents that it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible to see the pictures; but reflections do exist to a moat 
annoying extent. h * 1 think that is the opinion held by all 
who visit picture galleries in every part of the world, E 
hope the directorates of the galleries will give this very 
simple remedy an immediate trial. What they have done 
at the Louvre by converting tw o of the side-lighted rooms 
into Top-Side-Lighted ones could be repeated here. At 
Hampton Court all the pictures could be beautiful ly seen by 
adopting the simple expedient made use of at the Louvre, 
1 hope you will do me the just toe of re-rending my paper, 
for you will find in it complete answers td the criticism* 
offered to-night . You have been asked to learn by obser¬ 
vation, What was the result of the Boston Commission^ 
world-w ide tour of observation ? Air, Brewer told us the 
result was absolute failure. It is only observation with 
a full knowledge of the scientific laws and their application 
that will lead US to the realisation of the ideal the writer? nf 
old placed before us. 


Mr. J*. J, Wald mm P F.S.L T Licentiate* has sent the 
following contribution to the discussion :— 

Viewed In the light of the advance* which have been 
made in our knowledge of natural illumination during 
recent years, this Paper would appear to h< one of the 
most valuable, as it is certainly one of the must strestingly 
interesting, contributions on the subject w hich have been 
made for a considerable time. 

But the author scarcely dors himself justice in stressing 
the point that these questions must he deteimined hy 
** scientific methods.'^ Scientific methods can only hrip 
U$ to apply our knowledge—they w ill nut dn nur thinking 
for usg A doctor can ip ply his medical knowledge and 
experience with greater accuracy and confidence hy the 
aid of a clinical thermometer. The instrument ;«er it 
will neither make his diagnosis nor deduce his corn I u si on a h 

Am our knowledge of daylight, like our knowledge of so 
many other every day mutters* is surprisingly thin, and a£ 
much of what we believe ^ve know about it prmcE hot 
infrequently to be inaccurate, l would venture to Suggest 
that there is probably more to be gained in this subject 
along the linn of intelligent and careful ob&rrvation than 
by endeavouring to make our observations square with the 
1 bw> of optics, many of which refer to point sources and 
to defined beam* of artificial light, and have only a limited 
application to the somew li.it elusive probhim of daylight 
ilium motion. 

It is the authors power of accurate and intelligent 
observation w hich makes hi* work so valuable. Hi* efforts 
to show that certain optical lows agree with and prove his 
results are apt to raise unnecessary and undesirable 
doubts as io the accuracy' of his view's . 

For example. in the 1912 Paper to which he refers, he 
deduces, quite correctly, from photograph re tcsuIts that 
iHumi nation drops ofT far more rapidly than is usually 
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supposed as distinct from a window increases, and he 
attributes thin to the operation of lho well-known law of 
inverse squares. Bur the law of inverse squares only 
applies to point source* of light, ihe drop being actually 
due to loss of visible sky. Except for the contribution 
made to total light by light diffusely reflected from walla 
4 emJ ceding, and except for the fact that different parts of 
the sky have different iliumi na ling values according to 
their angle of elevation, the light at any point is pro¬ 
portional in the sky area which can shed Eight upon ihat 
point. This visible sky does certainly happen to vmy 
in versely with the square of the distance from the window ; 
but the introduction of the law of inverse squares is apt 
to confuse the real issue* and to discredit unnecessarily a 
piece of accurate and useful observation. 

Again, op page 137 3 diagram is shown which indicates 
the different lighting on a picture at different heights by 
transverse dimensions low beams of light bounded by 
lines joining the top and bottom of the picture to the top 
and bottom of the window. The beams happen to be 
parallel beta tiff the picture and the window are shown 
the same size. It would appear to have beers preferable 
merely to have noted that the illumination does drop off 
in the lower positions. It does so chiefly because the 
light by which the picture is seen in a horizontal direction 
depends upon the light which it reflects horizontally, 
which decreases as the angle of incidence of the light 
becomes steeper In the lower position*. 

[t alma drops off because in the lower positions the 
window can sec less sky, which would mote accurately be 
measured by joining the bottom of the picture to the top 
of the window and nifle vccs&r 

'Che author records 00 page 13] n difference of about 
150 to 1 in favour of the lighting of galleries in Rome and 
London sis compared with a side-lit room in a gallery al 
Brussels. But isolated measurements of the light in 
interiors are of no value as criteria unless they are related 
to measurements of the outride light taken simultane¬ 
ously. Days which appear to be similarly and uniformly 
dull on vary by hundred* per cent, between dawn *nd 
dusk and between summer and winter. 

I would venture to question whether reflections are the 
sole or even an important cause of museum headache, 
which can be acquired quite easily at the Building Exhibi¬ 
tion, for example. It would appear to lie due mainly to 
want of ventilation accentuated by eye serein. L he latter 
t9 often caused by endeavouring to view the details of 
dark-col mired objects in the presence of some bright 
source of light, like visible *ky, which need not necessarily 
1 h* in the direct line of vision ^n. long as the eye is 
conscious of the presence of the bright source of tight the 
iris Tends to close, rendering clear definition difficult. 

On page 117 the author gives as a fixed rule that the 
maximum length of a bay shnuld be twice one dimension 
fpresumably the height I of the picture exhibited, and 
Lord Crawford mentioned a similar distance a* being that 
from which picture* were commonly viewed. 

lr would be interesting to know whether this has any 
relation to the perspective of the picture. I fir late 
Professor Si b onus Thompson, during the last con¬ 
versation which I bad with him* mentioned that he was 
then engaged upon, a new inquiry, YfS+i ihe correct dis¬ 
tances at which should be viewed to obtain their 


full beauty. This would seem to be it mutter not without 
importance in gallery design, and Its discussion by one 
who was at once a scientist, an artist of no mean repute, 
and a great lover of picture* would have been of out¬ 
standing interest- 

Recently l had occasion to superimpose, on a per¬ 
spective view* lines of celestial latitude and longitude. 
Viewed from ordinary distances they appeared to he 
ridiculously distorted t but when the eye was placed at s 
distance from the paper equal to the distance between the 
viewpoint and the picture plane of the perspective they 
immediately assumed a perfectly natural appearance. 

It would be interesting to know whether any attempt 
has been made to light picture galleries artificially 
1 especially those containing Italian picture*! with any of 
the rww forms of daylight lamps. 

Some of these have now reached such a standard of 
excellence that it is possible to view at leisure effects 
which in this country at least can only be obtained at rare 
intervals. when rht atmospheric conditions are unusually 
perfect. 

It is to be hoped that the author w ill not he discouraged 
from continuing his valuable work by the fact ihat his 
Paper elicited some pointed criticisms, Every reform Iv s 
probably been praised with faint damns at some period of 
its life. 


The following letter has been received from Mr, Edward 
E Gibbs [K) 

IS St* Jamfi i Rot l\ Sheffield^ 

3 March 1923 . 

Dear - I regret That I cannot attend the meeting on 
Monday to join in the discussion. 

As the designer of [he Muppin Art Gallery,. which whs 
erected iu collaboration with my late partner, Thomas 
James Flocktut, deceased, may I ask you to submit my 
views on the subject of lighting to the meeting ? 

In the gallery as originalfy designed there were to be no 
ceiling lights, hut the light was to have been somewhat 
similar to what Mr. Selgor describes (15 tup-ridc-lighttd, 
and there were also to be a series of bays and recesses on 
each side of a shaded central hall, somewhat similar to 
Eyks Museum, which was then in course of erection, but 
unknown to me. The gallery as erected has level skylights 
at the rides, the bay* or recesses have been omit led „ but 
the shaded central hill retained, which has since' been 
mutilated by putting in central and end lights. The pic¬ 
tures in the gallery are the same and hung much in the 
same positions ns when the gallery wis opened (o ihe 
public, at which rime they were ungla&ed and it was then 
agreed that there tretr no reflectimt to he seen on the pictures, 

' The pictures a re now glared , with few exception s. 1 find 
all 1 hr glazed picture* have now serious reflections oti 
them, and that one large picture which is unglazed remains 
free from rejection of an y kind . From careful examination 
of the reflection* ! find that they arc mostly from the g/asc J 
pictures on the appottu tide of thegttifery, and ulao from the 
ceiling and end lights w hich mutilate thr Central Hall. 1 
find also that there are no reflections from the level ceiling 
fights close to the walls, which is contra to Mr. Scuger's 
suggest tons. 

My conclusion is [hat to avoid reflections in this gallery 
the glaring must be removed, and that it is desirable that 
the shaded mutilated central hall he restored. 
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Obituary 

LORD PLYMOUTH [Honorary Fellow], ; 

By Sm Reginald Rlomfibld, R.A. 

1 + Kc an of the country has suffered a serious loss 
through the death of Lord Plymouth* one of the most 
si n cere frie nda an d e nl igh tened m p[*i rte rs of the arts tliai 
this eou ntry has possess^ d for many years . I Je belonged 
to a class of people now, unhappily, rare, men of educa¬ 
tion and great social position, familiar from thdr youth 
with beautiful things, and possessing an inherited in¬ 
stinct of refinement, who are, in fact, one of our few 
re m ai ni ng barric rs agai nsi the onsla lights of rhePhi list! ne. 

Lord Plymouth was born in 1857, succeeding to the 
title of Lord Windsor when only twelve, and becoming 
Kar] of Plymouth in 1505. He was educated at Eton 
and St. John's College, Cambridge, and from early 
manhood took that keen interest In the arts which 
throughout his life remained the sphere of intellectual 
activity to which he was most attached, and in which he 
was most at home, i doubt If he cared greatly for poli¬ 
ties * their atmosphere of strife and intrigue was dis¬ 
tasteful to a man of his quiet, gentle temperament. He 
was not a ready speaker and his manner was rather hesi¬ 
tating and uncertain, hut of his wide knowledge and 
real sympathy with the art* there could be no question, 
and his sound judgment was recognised by everyone 
concerned with large questions affecting the arts. For 
a short time, 1902-5* he was an admirable First Com¬ 
missioner of Works- When there was a great risk of the 
Crystal Palace and it* grounds being mid to ihe specu¬ 
lative builder. Lord Plymouth, who had already sub¬ 
scribed £5,000 to the fund, came forward and made 
himself personally responsible for the very large sum of 
£260*000 to ensure its preservation, 

If the cause was a good one Lord Plymouth wjs 
always ready to help in every way he could* and his 
advice, if perhaps sn me limes a little overcautious, was 
based on such wide knowledge and experience, and was 
50 completely disinterested, Inal it compelled the closest 
eons! derail on. I often mei him on these coin mil lees, 
anti lie was always the same. Modest and unassuming, 
diffident in manner, yet wise and careful* he gave one 
the impression of weighing all sides of ihc case and then 
giving the best advice that it was in him 10 give 1 le was 
an honoured member of our Institute and often at¬ 
tended its meetings. It is sad tea think that on the Mon¬ 
day, at a meeting in connection with the preservation 
nf the City churches. Lord Plymouth, in answer to con- 
graui la lions on the improvement in Jus health, s^ud it 
was good to feel better after his lung illness ; and on 
the Wednesday he was dead. In the notice of his life in 
the Timet of 8 March the writer said that In South 
Wales, where a large pan of the family estate is situ¬ 
ated, l/trd Plymouth was known as ” The Good Earl.” 
I cannot imagine a happier epitaph, 
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THE LATE SIR J. J. SHANNON* ft,A. [Honorary 
Associate]. 

Many members of the Institute will have learnt with 
great regret of tbs death of Sir James Shannon, who 
died unexpectedly on 6 March. His portraits of Sir 
William Emerson and Sir Reginald Rfomfidd are two 
of the most notable works in the gallery of fine portraits 
of Paal Presidents which decorate the walls of the 
Institute- 

Si r James was bom in 1 36 s at Auburn, in the State of 
New York, and came to England when he was sixteen. 
For three years he worked at South Kensington, and in 
his second year won a gold medal for a pointing f>r the 
figure. At nineteen he received his fiist commission, 
which was hung at the Royal Academy. i+ Though 
success came 10 him with unusual quickness,” accord¬ 
ing to the 7 YWr, M it cannot lie said to have been unde¬ 
served, for his portraits were at once faithful and 
dec oral ivc, and he had a sound technical method and a 
delightful sense of style : nor were foreign judges less 
favourably impressed than those at home.** While por¬ 
traiture was Sir Jatnes's chief interest, he sometimes 
turned to subject painting, “The Flower Girl M was 
bought by the Chan trey Trustees in iqoi. 

Sir James, who was knighted last year* was a good 
practical administrator as well as a good painter, as was 
show n by his elRcient work as president of the Society 
of Portrait Painters . He was an original member of the 
New English Art Club, and though not strictly a Chel¬ 
sea man he belonged to Ihc Chelsea Arts Club. He wm 
also a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy and 
the Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. t 

He was elected sn Honorary Associate R.LH.A, in 
1904. 


™ institute of cost and works 

ACCOUNTANTS. 

11 has been decided by the Council to present a 
Petition to (he Privy Council tn opposition to the Peti¬ 
tion of the Institute of Cost and Works AcemiutanLs for 
t he grant of a Royal Charter, 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 

It has been derided to hold an Exhibition of French 
Architecture in the R.I.iLA. Galleries tn the autumn. 

ARCHITECTS 1 AND SURVEYORS 1 
APPROVED SOCIETY. 

A grant of £75 lias been made by the Council to she 
Appmved Society to assist in liquidating the defidt on 
the Administration Account. 

LONDON SQUARES. 

A cammuniornwi is to be sent by the Institute to the 
London County OwncU urging dui steps should be 
taUn to ensure the preservation of the London squares. 
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Allied Societies 

Liverpool ARcurTECTtRAL Society. 

On 6 March the Liverpool Architectural Society 
(Incorp.) held a dinner at the Midland Adclphi Hotel, 
the occasion being the commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the formation of the Society, which 
was founded on 1 March 184E, and in thus the premier 
provincial Architectural Society, 

Mr. Gilbert Fraser [F.]. President of the Liverpool 
Society! occupied the chair. 

The guests, in the number of about one hundred, in¬ 
cluded the Lord Mayor [Mr. F. C, Wilson) and the 
Lady Mayoress ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse. President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Mr. Francis 
Jones, President Manchester Society of Architects ; Mr. 
W, A. Harvey, Fast President Birmingham Architec¬ 
tural Association ; Mr, j. G. Adami, Vice-Chancellor 
Liverpool Uniyernty; Mr- W. F. Thornton, President 
uf the Liverpool Master Builders 1 Association ; Mr. 
Guy Rogers, President of the Liverpool Artists' Club s 
Professor T* B. Abell, President of the Liverpool Engi¬ 
neering Society ; Mr. S. A. Kelly,'President of the 
Liverpool Branch Surveyors* Institute ; Mr. Stuart 
Deacon, Stipendiary Magistrate \ Mr. F. 1L Edwards, 
Presiden 1 Liverpool Law Society ; Alderman John Lea, 
Chairman Liverpool Arts Committee \ Mr. John A h 
Brodie, Liverpool City Engineer* 

After the loyal toast of the Duke of Lancaster had 
been duly honoured, Mr. W* E. Willi nk, in proposing 
the toast (d the City of Liverpool, referred tu the im¬ 
portant new Parliamentary powers under which the ele¬ 
vations of a new builditig previous to its erection must 
receive the approval of the Corporation and the interest 
which ivas fell by the profession, as to the manner in 
which these new L powers would 3 >e applied, 'flic re¬ 
sponsible official or committee should have qualifica¬ 
tions for dealing with the subject, and i n this matter the 
society was wilting to give its further assistance, in xhe 
interests of the City, to which the Lord Mayor replied 
in appreciative terms. 

Mr, Paul Waterhouse, in proposing “ The Liverpool 
Architectural Society, 1 * said that, as a buy, he was taught 
by his father to admire St, George's Hall. Now he 
adored it. In connection with the Wren bicentenary it 
was interesting to recall that top ycatv ago the father of 
Elmes t the architect of St. Georges Hall, wrote a book 
in commemoration of Sir Christopher Wren. Outsiders 
sometimes ssdd that architects had formed their socie¬ 
ties because they wanted a trade union. Never was a 
falser accusation madc + It was true they were wise in 
banding themselves lugether to resist the attacks ©f the 
public, but those attacks were very few and far between. 
It was the aim of the sod dies that arclulects should 
cease warring against one another* and let everybody 


have his chance. The more they fostered etiquette the 
happier life became. Wren's universal equipment in 
science and literature enabled him, in a moment of 
emergency and almost without special architect oral 
Training, to spring mio being as one of the greatest archi¬ 
tects the world had ever known. His lesson for present- 
day architects was that the more they knew in other 
directions, the better were ihev prepared as architects. 

Mr. Gilbert Fraser, in responding, said that if archi¬ 
tects criticised development schemes it was only 
because they had the interests of the dxy at heart. It 
tvas very desirable that the new powers of the Corpora¬ 
tion with regard to* buildings should not be abused. 
The society had already rendered considerable assist¬ 
ance to the Corporation, and was always willing to do so 
when called upon. 

Mr. Franck Jones responded on behalf of the g Jests. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

The annual dinner of the York and Ea*q Yorkshire Archie 
tcctural Society was held at the Royal Station Hotel, York, 
on 1 February 1923. 

Among the company present were Mr. Stephen Wilkin¬ 
son (Vice-President ) M in the chair, Mr. lun MacAJjsler, 
Secret* ry ofJthe ELI .BA., Mr. J. M. Dqssof (Hull), M r H W + E r 
Parkinson, head master of the York School of Arts and 
Crafts* Mr. E. A. Fdlard (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. J* E. Reid 
(Hon. Secretary), and Messrs. Geo. Benson* C, E. Elcock, 
A. G. Stevenson, S. Needham, F. W. Fortcous, J. Vuuse, 
R. A. Darling, A. Cowman, J. Ferguson* Kenneth Ward * 
C. 11 , Bridged, J, 5 . Sytnc, R. Jackson, C.W. C Needham, 
A. B. Budcigh, and T, Snowdon (Hull). 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Wilkinson wel¬ 
comed the guest* on. behalf of the Society. 

Mr. J, M, Dwsor[F.] P Vice-President, in proposing the 
health of the Royal Institute of British Architects* said that 
all provincial societies ought 10 support the Institute. He 
‘.aid that a great many axchiiectH had «t up in practice who 
should first have entered some office to gain more expe¬ 
rience and to have become member* of the Institute. It 
was fiesai-ssary that they should become member* nf the 
central body. Since the war he had noting that the usual 
type of client had been superseded by a new Lind that did 
nut discriminate between an architect and a ctifnmerdel 
man. No member of the R.t.B.A. would undertake work 
at a lower commission than that prescribed by that body, 
but there was a grave danger of inexperienced and young 
men who did not belong m any architectural society doing 
so. 

Mr. MacAlister, Secretary RJ.B.A., in responding to 
the toast, pointed out that ihe K.I.B.A. was the head of 0 
great federation made up of the allied societies—extending 
over the whole Empire, He urged members in the* 
provinces to take a more lively and continuous interest 
in the work of the RJ.B.A., which belonged to them in 
the fullest sense of tiiu word. 

Mr. A + G. Stevenson proposed the health of the York 
and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. He very 
humorously referred to the lark of houses tn she live* of our 
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primeval ancestors And to the first appearance of tin: archi¬ 
tect, He hoped that several of ihe exiles in the air dreamt 
of by architects would be realised* 

Mr, Stephen Wilkinson [J?.], Vice-Prcridcnt h in respond¬ 
ing to the loas-t, deplored the fact thm some of the modem 
buildtng* in York were not in agreement with those of the 
past. He c*preused regrtt that Mr. Paul Waterhouse. Pre¬ 
sident of the R.LB.A_, Mr. A. E. Munby t and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens were unable to be present. 

PiilmIngham Architectural Association* 

Resume <af Paper read by Mr. rienjamin Walker 
Ld-h *n 9 March 1023 

To appreciate Bruges property its position on the map 
should be studied, both from a poUtical and nragrtiphical 
point of view* its posmott and relation to the (owns in the 
Rhlnr Valley and Germany, a nd in relation to the Paris 
basin of Northern France, should be noted, and also the 
configuration of the land around. Bruges is situated in a 
plain which formed a natural and easy highway between 
Germany and the Baltic on the north, and France on the 
south. This, the plain of Flanders, was the meeting place 
of the Romanised Cel be South and the Teutonic North¬ 
east, and has been a zotlc of strife through all the ages. 
Their situation being such, Bruges and the other towns of 
the district are not built round the cathedral as in the 
towns of the Paris basin, but round the Belfry, or Beffroi 
as jt is called. Although sometimes containing bells, this 
was principally a watch tower from which the whole of 
the plain could he surveyed and a first entry of invaders 
detected. Flanders might be overrun from the south, die 
north-cost, and more rarely from the sea on the west, from 
which direction came the Northmen in the nindi century, 
Bruges owes iiN origin to this invasion, haring been chosen 
by Baldwin, Count of Flanders, as the site for his castle* 

I fold win had been entrusted by Charles the Bold tvith the 
defence of this portion of his dominions. He built his 
eoslJe on a small tongue of land at the junction of the 
Hoys and rhe Boterbckc. This was she nucleus of Bruges, 
jnd. the castle having disappeared, is now- the Place do 
Bouig. Subsequently its p™ Irion caused Bruges to become 
ihe chief port of entry of the raw wool from Britain* which 
came by way of the Zwyn, a stream which at that time ran 
into the -Scheldt. In the fourteenth century the popu¬ 
lation of Bruges ™ 230,000. Twenty foreign consuls 
occupied police* tn the City, while merchants from every 
country of Europe bought and sold in her markets. This 
was the great period of her prosperity, for as early as 1410 
the- navigation of the Zwyn had become difficult and by 
1550 Bruges w«s altogether cut off from the sea. During 
the period of her prosperity building activity was great* and 
many beautiful buildings, mainly of brick, testify to thta. 
Near 1 he Grand Place, from which it in reached by the 
short Rue dt lit Bride* is the smaller and much more intcr- 
estiiLg Place du Bmjrg. Here* side by side* stand St, Basil's 
Chapel and the Chapd of ihe Holy BEoehI ; the Hotel de 
Vilk L p dating from the last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
pjry ■ the Municipal Record Office. .1 Renaissance build¬ 
ing of 1540 or thereabouts ; and the Palais dt Justice, built 
1722-27. Opposite, on the north side of the Place* is the 
Ptrvote, butli in 1662, leaving the Place du Bourg by the 
niirrow Street of the Blind Donkey and crossing the canal T 


one comes to the Fish Market, Continuing by way of the 
Qulh dc Rosa ire and the tree-shaded Dvver, one soon 
reaches the Hotel Gruuthuusc* once the home of one of the 
meixMn r p rinces of Bruges, and now a M use urn ; and t he 
Church of Notre Dame. A little further oil ate the Hos¬ 
pital dc St. Jean, where are preserved some of Memlinc's 
misierpieecs; the Cathedral of Saint Siuvcw aod [he 
BtguirLoge. 

Competitions 

THE NEW TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES. COLOMBO. 

The following Jfc the premiated designs in the recent 
competition for the New Town Hull mid Municipal Office*, 

1. Mr. S, J. Ed wards. M.A.. A.R.LBJL, P.A.SJ., of 
the firm of Messrs. Ralph Booty and Co., Architects, Sin. 
gaporc. 

t. Mr, W, H. Bourne, F.R.I.BJL, Allahabad, India. 

3. Mr. Frank Lishman. F.R.I.BjL, Consulting Archi- 
teat to Government of the United Province*, Allahabad, 
with whom wo* associated Mr. Ram Sharma. Architect 
Allahabad. 

Twcnty-ai* design* were submitted, 


BOURNEMOUTH PAVILION COMPETITION. 

Town Clerk's Office. 

Bournemouth, 

9 March 1923. 

I bet? to inform you that at the meeting of the Council 
on 6th instant it was resolved to grant to competitors an 
extension of time, beyond r* May, of one month. A 
number of questions have been received, which will tie 
answered and all the answers circulated to the competitors 
in due cdtinse.—-Yours faithfully, 

I ItancRT Ashlixc, 

Town C ter It. 

OSSET WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION AND 
HAIFA BUSINESS CENTRE COMPETITION, 
Members and Licentiates of the Roval institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition* because the conditions are not in accordance with 
Ihe published Regulations of rhe Royal Institute for Arch ; - 
tccrural Competitions. 


The follow ing loiter has been received by the Secretary 
of the Institute from the Town Clerk of Troon, dated 
March 

Dear Sift,— J have submitted your letter of the eth 
instant to the Committee. I have pleasure in informing 
you that they have agreed that the Competition should 
proceed in accordance with Regulations to F of the 

R.I.B.A., and 1 have to-day written Mr. Miller, the 
Aswsior, advising him. 




Ihe I resident of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Mr, Arthur Keen. F.R I.B.A as 
Assessor id t his compel; lion. 


Jax MacAlistsh, 

Secretary, 


REGISTRATION HILL 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL, 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

Owing la the length of the recently published paper by 
Mr. Ralph Ruolt uniJ Mr, W, E. Riley on the London 
County HuE1 t it was ttni found possible to publish m the 
jot-SJNAL of 27 January 1923 information as 10 tile persons 
responsible for certain details of she work. At the request 
of the authors, the following additional information is tnih 
furnished, 

Xegotititions tor the acquisition of the tHcegary prop¬ 
erty were conducted by the Council’* Valuer, the late Mr. 
Andrew Young, F.SJ** ifftdl since his retirement in De¬ 
cember 1914 by his successor* Mr. Frank Hunt, F.S-L 
'Vhc financial w ork, including the ijiveatlgtttiofi of claims 
in respect of trade imewta in property required for the 
*rie + has been in the bunds of the Comptroller uf the 
Council „ Sir Hum J hi ward, and nf his successor in April 
1920. Mr. C, D_ Johnson r these gentlemen were also 
responsible for the special arrangement* which had to he 
made for a continuous check on the contractor* 1 account a 
when work \m resumed m 1019 on the basis of the Council 
paying the ficimil cost with a fixed allowance for profit, etc. 
The legal work wtm in charge of die Council's Solicitor, 
Afr. Scuger Berry, until hi* resignation in November 1907, 
then in charge of Mr, Edward 'Fanner until his retire¬ 
ment in December 1917; and since that date of Mr, D. I\ 
Andrews. The quantity surveyors were Messrs. John 
Leaning and Sons and Messrs. Rider, Hunt and Co., and 
Air. R. R, Burton. FJ 5 X* directly represented the Council. 
Messn?. Holland and Hannen and Cuhitts’ agent for the 
work has been Mr. C- R* Waters, their general manager 
on the work Mr. 1 , Stone, and the manager in their joinery 
department Air, W* T. Sw«tt. The Clerk of Works 
engaged in stiperviiim* the contract, under the direction 
of the architect*! is Mr. W. H. Hmikham, assisted by 
Messrs, A. JL Castle and Mr. W. IL Johnson. Mr. T l . E. 
Mitchrl]* M, I.C.E. k was Mr, Knott“actHWuJrant os regards 
healing and ventilation during the period from 1913 to 
1919; and although for various reason* his scheme was not 
carried qui by the contractors, certain features introduced 
by Mr. Mitchell were incorporated in the installation. 
Perhaps ihe mo&t distinctive feature which \w origin 11 red 
is the method of air distribution in the Council Chamber 
by rneattN nf alternative inlet* connected with each indi¬ 
vidual seat* 

Speciaf duties relating to the supervision of the heating 
and ventilating work ware delegated to Air. T. Moodic. 
M.l.Mcch-E.,, M.l JI.V.lv 

REGISTRATION BILL* 

In punuance of the decision of the Special Genera] 
Meeting on 29 January* it ha* been decided by the 
Council to invite all the bodies which were represented 
nn the Unification and Registration Committee, and 
any others which may be affected, to consider the draft 
Registration Rill, to indicate any points in which they 
think it might l*c improved or amended, and in due 
course m appoint representatives to attend a meeting 
for the dl&oission nf the Bill. 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY. 

The Report of the RJ.fLA. Housing Committee on 
the National Housing Policy ha* been adopted by the 
Council and ordered to be submitted to Hi* Majesty's 
Government, 

BUILDINGS BYE-LAWS 

The Report of the Building Code Joint Committee 
has been adopted by the Council and ordered to be 
submitted to Ms Majesty 1 * Government. This Report 
recommended the periodical revision of Bye-Laws + the 
cstahlislitrient of an Appeal Tribunal, and contained 
suggestions fora greater unifomnlty in Local Bye-Laws. 

EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

Mr, H. [>, ScarJca-WiKKl, Vice-President* has been 
Humiliated by the Council to *er\ r e upon the Governing 
Council of 1 he Empire Forestry Assodntion as the repre- 
senlafive of the R.LBA* 

REINSTATEMENT OF LICENTIATES* 

The following have liccn reinstated as Licentiates X — 

J. Ro$$ Wills* Ernest Sprankling, E, H. Wigfcy, 
A. IL Barnes, C. Procter Sherwif*. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.LBA. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. ic W . 

The Prizes and Htudcntships Pamphlet of the RJJLA. 
has just been published and is on sale at the Royal Institute, 
9, Conduit Street* W.r, price one shilling exclusive of 

ptMluge. 

Prizes totalling in. value nearly £2,000 arc offered for the 
current year. The Pamphlet contains partLidars of the 
RlI.BA. Essay Prize ■ the Soane Medallion * the Pugin 
Studentship; the Owen J one* Studentship ; thv R.I.B A, 
(Henry Jan 1*) Studentship at I he British School it Rome* 
the K.l.R.A. (Henry jams) Studentship at the Architect 
1 ural Association, the K.l.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Es-Serrier 
Studentships at the ReeoKiu*cd Schools; the Cmssell Gold 
Medal; the Arthur CatesPrize ; the RJ.lt.A.(Archibald 
Pluviuw) Scholarship; the Aabpitd Pti&e ; and Iho 
R I.B.A. Silver Medal for Rtcognised Schools, 


11 WHO*s who ia Architecture/* 

'Hie attention of members is called to the antmunce¬ 
ment relating to this publication which is issued with this 
num l>ef of the JOtmN^t* The Cou ndl have irtt imaied t o the 
publishers their cordial approval *>f the project* in the 
belief that such a compilation will be of distinct value to 
the profession as □. whole, Mein.bcns and Licentiates are 
requested to fill up the form and post it within the next 
fortnight to :— 

The Editor* 

No. ;/* Who p i Who in Architecture/ 1 1023. 

J7-29, TothtB Street, 

Westminster* S,W.I* 
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Notices 

THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session j 1/22-1923 will be held an Monday p 9 April 1923. 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on to March 1923 ; formally to admit Members 
attending far the Erst time since their election. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab. [F\], to read u 

Paper oft J * The Architecture of Provincial France/ 4 

VISITS ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

The visit to Messrs, Selfridgc and Co/s building in 
Oxford Street, postponed Trotn 24 March, will take place 
on Saturday morning* 7 April, at 10.30. Member 
nod Licentiates intending to take part should inform (he 
Secretary R.l.B. A, not later than Thursday, 29 March. 

The visit to Messrs. Crittnil's Metal Works, originally 
fixed for Saturday, 14 April, has Ikcii postponed. Par- 
tfcubtn of the fc-armn^ed date will be published in due 
course, 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, n JUNE 19*^ 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Cla^ are reminded that if they wish to 
fake advantage of the last Election this Session they should 
wend the m-ecssary nomination form* 10 the Secretary mt 
later than the $th April, 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1923. 

The Annual Conference of the R.l.B A. and Allied 
Societies will be held in Edinburgh from 13 to 16 June. 

Members" Column 

UK J, F, IS. rtlVVTlR. 

Ma. r I 1 ' Ft 1 owrCH rA.vM^*.ialr I Ute Sihprnnti'aduin \n:hiir < 1 

of ihr Ministry uP Agriculture for the South EujtUiuUias resumed 
ptaetidrxt Kirrnt^ Be-mh Walk* Tempi#, E L 1. Tr|. ; riitraL 

MK. C. D. AU.DI£R|J>GE 

M*. C l‘>. Ai_ElI?£eIeoe. P_S r O M A R FR A., h^s r.imuiiL'ij ed 
prarlii u at No. 15. BiwIalTry l^nr, Hub 

Al'K* JAMES M BONE WAN 

\ia. LtVII M Mnwrv*Ulf (.| |:J* n-riirr.. parltw .11 an 

AJCllRi^t at 19|. Wrfil STfr-rl, Glasgow, jll»] wHI lir- pleased 

1*1 rrrrl Vr fll.mljirif E ufnV tfoljlijgiirii SilUph'S ji it ELEiijC. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS, 

Mw. PiiCivAt M. FfeiStP h leaving 11 Svw Court. Uimiln'i Inn, 
at she - ml *\I this [itorilh, ami rut Ami alMtr l April ha-? iu-w antdre-H 
will bo u Ifo* kinirli-iiu: Faltnr ksud k !s W Trl.: VitUvii Ql^. 

Mr. Wiujiw Dt; **<, A/R.UI. A . lair of ijxifiit^n hio rtranml 
lib address to cj'C» Halstead licit, lL*r|_ r P.A.S. I., 5 ~ Chttith Street, 
Bhrkpool, 

VIIt. Perctvae C. lu.inf. A.FLl H.A , lion trusi-ifrmd Hln <1filer 
trim 7* Louduii R^vl, Si. AHiabs, Ld Rank Ckonlim, t, Kish 
Street* St AlliOflS Trl- - Sr. AUwun r^7. 

Messrs WucAff A Ewmuoir have reumvrd ipt* nffirr* in 
HitlEimFi irhaiutm K Chttich Square Cape Town. Thrir tdciplnttc 
number Tvtiaki Cent ml 4 -itil ■ 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A'«C(A7K R.l.B.A 1 ic-xir-- pancit-m bl p W tony oflice " 1 * year* 1 
raprftpiirr Hi E mi dun oml provinces. ExptrlftlCcU lirsiffurr ■ ■ f 
dam >Mr r public, oml cmnruejTJa! uffiee htiiMfrigs Three veais^ 
pye amt pcnt-war, ton is I ant to Sjt Erlvin J r , Luimn* r,A r 
r R.l.B A., wish whCH&t at |iim>n[ : aho ^xprrimcr wstfci 

ailtri rEnLnmt \jmfrrti art hi ten- —Rtplv Ho* 17^, c Sfcrrlarv 
R 1 B. A., -j, rimJutt SIItvI, W.t, 

32S 


YtiUKt Eiiaaouric AukUTI, pra^ItdDg m the Weal End of 
Lundon, p a r t figl ll lj feL Can introduce eticiU* 4ml trptild invent 
4 inodfirat- iouj. ] uftio r pafin^rRhip In eLd-estatilJJslsrd praciicn 
pftirned.—Apply Box S<4. c/o Sretrt.ity R.l.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, VV.i. 

A H,l-B.A with ^onsidsiable ■mantrv ^T>rk in hand, 

de-ure* 10 parehaM; lUrtncisiiip With cstahli.^hrd Arrhit^l {LonUnih 
pnjf^iredl, with first-class practice, lliglkcst credent La Lb 

fcjvfu *n 4 f^uind.—U r nte Bo* 2033. rfn 'Die Secretary R.LBA h 
® Conduit Sirwtp London, VV i- 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Aarnnr-CT, 3* yew*. Of Hgr, A.R.I.B.A.* PJLS.L quuliiicd tor 
F.^.L, F.R.Gi.^ dt-birr^ a^fKJlntnkrnt or partn^ishl [t, provinrEs 
[itrlr r( |J. Esi^critmCcd in « ]iLirrih, dorueaUc, and Lar^r? mutkicipal 
work in Wi I^Tfaikm office*. ■-Apply Bo* ijjj, e/o tL: SrwUry 
R LB.A., iji, Orraduit Street* VV.r. 

Associate H LBA h wLth year*' varied i^p^rirnor, fuod 
dc^ienrr wi Ui exce pEiimal r rporLtf nc^ sn»jrJuol. - uc -md r^r u lTJ 

work, reiiuires sb^rr in iana fide pr^cucr nr SmLr*r Asst^lanS'E: pcssl 
with view tfh urn*.—Apply Hi* 973, ri'c Sfnotary R.t.tt.A., 9, 
CoudLiil Street, I jjrnLin, W r |* 

Minutes XI 

Sfi$siot« 1922-1923. 

At (Fir Tenth CJcnrral Meeting fOrdinary) of the Session 
1922-193?, held on Monday, 19 March 1923, at S pjn,, Mr. 
IT. D. Scarld-WtoLl, Vice-PrE^idmt, in the chair. The- 
alrcnduncc book was signed by 9 Felton's fmdutFnfl 3 Members 
of thr Council L 16 Ai^Krittfe. 3 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Aa=,i relate* 
and a ntimhH. r of ^"i^iror^. 

Tlic Minute* of The Ninth General Meeting hr! J on Mondai , 
5 March ti^ 3 , havingbw taken h* rcU^I, Were conrirmtd and 
signed hy the Chairman. 

"Dir Secretary announced thr tLtfc^i^e ef the Rt. Hon* thr 
EisrE of Plymouth. P,C,p G.B.E.. w ho Was elected 211 Honorarv 
Assoditc in 19^3 tmd 4 n Honorary' FcSLn^^ hi 1910; of Sir 
Jame^ J. Shaimnn* R.A.. who was ejected an Hon, As^odate in 
11704, ami it ivj a RkSOiLVKTi rhat The regrets of (he Institute for 
iht-tr Ittsai' Ik etuefed oft thr Minutes, 2nd that ;'i nre'isjis^c n^l 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to thdr relatives 

The following Mrudier Bitending fot the tinst time since hi si 
d ecu on U2i formally id mi tied by the Chairman :— 

11 c Rev P. II. Ditchheld. F.S.A, (Hon. Aivuiiatrl, 

Mr. G. £. S. Sircfltftdd, D S r Q m [F], having f*w| a 

Paper i>n 11 ‘ The I lainmaramJtfi Bou in^ Scheme/ 1 2 dis^u^ion 
erebutd, and on the motion of Mr W. Percy Water*, Chad mum 
of the Httinnter&itlith Housing Committee, secondrd hv Mr. 
Rstyrncmd Unwin |Fj, a wit of tb^nk,- h.l- p a5 m M r 
StreqtfcBd by acdanuitton, Hnd vrn briefly responded to. 

The proceeding? closni at 10 . SO 


Anangcmcnls have been rtnide for the iMJpplv of tl?e R.LB.A. 
Journal (post free) to member!! of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the ELI.BA. at □ specially reduced suhtcription 
of 121- ■ year- lliosc who vrbh to take advanugc of thi* 
&rr-i ngetrtenr are rec§urM(ed to Send their name* to Lhe S^CTFtrenr 

of the R.E.BA.. u Cotiduii Street, W.i. 

Members sending remittzmcea by poita] order for EtUbicripp 
ttoftf qt ImiitUte publications are warned nf the necessity of 
maplying With Pont Office Kegulatjon^ with regard io thsa 
method of payment- Foit4 ordeia should be nude payable 
to the Secretary RJ.BA,, and crossed. 

Ian MacAlister, 

Stcrrlar]' R.l.B .A. 

EU B A- JOURNAL. 

DM** of itth. 25th November j 9th, 

2lfd Drcembtr, 1911* 13th a7»h January; taih, 24th Feb¬ 
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and tOb. 301b June ; t+th July ; tflth Ai^uit aand Sep- 
temhet ; loth Ocinber 
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The Hammersmith Housing Scheme 

BY G* E* S. STREATEEILD, OJJ.E*, D.S.G. [F.]. 

{Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday^ 19 March 1923 .) 


W HEN I was first asked to read a paper on 
the subject of the Hammersmith Housing 
Scheme! I felt that all architects must be so 
sick of the whole housing question that it could not 
be of any real interest to them, but there h a per¬ 
sonal interest as regards the Hammersmith Housing 
Scheme which might specially appeal tu the Insti¬ 
tute, for it was one of the last worts undertaken by 
Mr. Henry Hare, who, as you all know, was one of 
the Past Presidents of this Institute, J need not 
emphasise the serious loss it was to the profession 
and the great personal loss it waft to all his friends 
when he died in January 1911. 

In January 1919 the Hammersmith Borough 
Council appointed a special Committee, called the 
Housing, Improvements and Development Com¬ 
mittee, to report upon and carry out schemes 
sanctioned by the Council and H.M. Government* 
relating to the provision of houses for the working 
daises, and also to deal with schemes involving the 
demolition and reconstruct ion of certain areas in 
the Borough. Schemes were at once submitted to 
UM, Government dealing with {a) the construc¬ 
tion of new houses on the Wurmholt Estate, and 
(A) the reconstruction of an area generally known 
as the Greek area, in the southern part of the 
Boruugh. 

The Borough Council then went to Mr T Hare, 
who was President of the Institute at that time, and 
asked him to undertake the work and to appoint 
three other architects tu act with him as a panel in 


conjunction with Mr. Hampton Clucas, the 
borough surveyor. He thereupon nominated Mr. 
Ernest Franck* Mr Matthew Dawson .and myself 
to act in this capacity. Mr, Hare lived to see the 
various contracts for building new houses on the 
Wormholt Estate started, and when he died the 
Borough Council appointed Mr. Bertram Lisle, 
whom he had taken into partnership, to carry on 
his work. 

The Hammersmith Housing Scheme, as origin¬ 
ally proposed, was divided into two distinct areas, 
the northern scheme for new houses* the southern 
scheme for cleari ng and replanning insanitary areas 
near the Creek aft mentioned above, and there was 
also a temporary housing scheme to meet the imme¬ 
diate urgent demand. This latter scheme consisted 
of converting a munition filling factory' of timber 
sheds into 41 hutments at a cost of £i8*ooo t the 
accommodation varying; from two to four bedrooms. 
It was never intended that they should be anything 
but a temporary palliative, but owing to the con¬ 
dition in the borough they arc still being occupied. 
With your permission, we will take the southern 
scheme first. 

One of the main arteries coming into London 
from the west passes through King Street and 
Hammersmith Broadway. At one part King Street 
is only 45 feet w ide, and as trams also run down this 
street serious congestion is caused. In replanning 
this insanitary area, one of the important advantages 
to be gained w as to construct a by-pass road, so that 
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through traffic could bo diverted From this part of 
King Street- From the plans of the borough here 
produced you will see the streets as they now exist, 
and the suggestions made to provide a remedy. 
There is also another serious defect in the com¬ 
munications of the borough, in that there is no good 
road from north to south joining the Uxbridge Road 
to King Street, and you will see on the plan how it 
is suggested that this might he remedied, by taking 
advantage of the existing roads and widening and 
connecting them where necessary. 

In dealing with this area it was impossible to 
avoid considering the treatment of the present pic¬ 
turesque river front, As you will realise, the view 
of the foreshore round Hammersmith bend is very 
charming, but, as in so many cases, the old riverside 
cottages have become insanitary, and the portion 
between the creek and Waterloo Road has largely 
become a dilapidated area, containing also various 
derelict factories. We therefore felt that, while pre¬ 
serving any buildings of special interest such as 
Kent House. Kelmscatt House and River Court 
House, we ought to consider in what way an 
embankment could be constructed, should districts 
adjoining Hammersmith ever decide to form em¬ 
bankments along their river fronts, as Chiswick is 
doing and Fulham has already done. It was not 
suggested that this embankment should be used for 
main traffic, but rather as a broad riverside walk 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Hammersmith. 
This embankment would add an average width 
of 50 feet to the present narrow roads, ami wou'd 
allow the people to enjoy the view of the river. 
Some of the old features, such as the tine old elm 
trees and the brick bastions, could be preserved on 
the front. 

The creek, which was the outlet of the Stamford 
Brook into the river, over which old inhabitants 
can still remember th? bridge in King Street, would 
form a natural feature of great charm, provided a 
weir were built across it to hold up sufficient water 
at low tide to prevent it from being, as at present, a 
mere muddy ditch. 1 here show you slides of the 
foreshore as it is at present, and of various build¬ 
ings of interest in this area, and a plan allowing what 
effect the replanning of the district would have. It 
is suggested in this scheme to convert the mouth of 
the creek into a boating centre with dub houses and 
boat-building yards. The open riverside walk would 
be particularly valuable m this part of the borough, 
as it has at present only one open space. 


In developing the area to be cleared, it was pro¬ 
posed to build tenement houses round large quad¬ 
rangles with grass in the centre of the courts, and 
I show you plans and elevations of these suggested 
buildings and a plan showing the general arrange¬ 
ment of these blocks. It was also proposed to put a 
building in the centre of the quadrangle, with small 
lock-up divisions in which perambulators could be 
kept,as it is impossible toexpcct women to drag their 
perambulators up two flights of stairs. It was also 
proposed to form in the roof of each block a com¬ 
mon laundry, which would be available for the use 
of the various tenants. The accommodation pro¬ 
vided was to be a living room, three bedrooms, a 
kitchen, scullery, etc. It is hoped before long to 
carry out a portion of this scheme, although for the 
present the development of this area is in abeyance. 
The Borough Council was very anxious to deal with 
this insanitary area, but the question of re-housing 
the families who live in the condemned houses until 
the new buildings are completed is a serious prob¬ 
lem and must cause delay. 

YVc now turn to the scheme for new houses on the 
Wormholt Estate. This lies south of the Central 
London Railway Extension and of the London 
County Council Old Oak Estate ; adjoining it on 
the cast are the grounds of the White City. This 
estate covers an area of 125 acres, which was bought 
at an average price of about £593 per acre from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 

1 now show- you a plan of the general lay-out of 
this land, which was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the possible future development of the 
White City as a housing estate, which is sure to 
come some day. It was suggested, when this lay¬ 
out was decided upon, that there shook] be a station 
in the centre of the north side of the estate, and you 
will see that the roads from the estate lead up to a 
centra] square in which will be placed certain public 
buildings and a number of shops forming the ap¬ 
proach to the station and the termination of the 
north and south road. 

The whole of the estate is traversed from east to 
west by the new Great Western Avenue.and a width 
of 100 feel is reserved for this road. Although at 
present it is only being made feet wide, it will 
ultimately become one of the main thoroughfares 
into London and be connected to Westboume Grove 
and Marylehone Road. 

In laying nut the estate it was decided to avoid 
corner blocks and to keep, sts far as possible, the 
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through traffic could be diverted from this part of 
King Street. From the plans of the borough here 
produced you will see the streets as they now exist* 
and the suggestions made 10 provide a remedy. 
There is also another serious defect in the com¬ 
munications of the borough, in that there is no good 
road from north to south joining the Uxbridge Road 
to King Street, and you will see on the plan how it 
xs suit [jested that this might be remedied, by taking 
advantage of the existing roads and w idening and 
connecting them where necessary T 

In dealing with this area it was impossible to 
avoid considering the treatment of the present pic¬ 
turesque river front, As you will realise, the view 
of the foreshore round Hammersmith bend is very 
charming, but, as in so many cases, the old riverside 
cottages have become in sanitary, and the portion 
between the creek end Waterloo Road has largely 
become ll dilapidated area, containing also various 
derelict factories. We therefore felt that, while pre¬ 
serving any buildings of s]>c-ci:iI interest such as 
Kent House > Kelmscott House and River Court 
House, we ought to consider in what way an 
embankment could be constructed p should districts 
adjoining Hammersmith ever decide to form em¬ 
bankments along their river fronts, as Chiswick is 
doing and Fulham has already done. It was not 
suggested that this embankment should be used for 
main traffic, but rather as a broad riverside walk 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Hammersmith. 
This embankment would add an average width 
of 50 feet to the present narrow roads, and wm'd 
allow 1 the people to enjoy the view of the river. 
Some of the old features, such as the fine old dm 
trees and the brick bastions, could be preserved on 
the front. 

The creek p which was the outlet of the Stamford 
Brook into the river* over which old inhabitants 
can stilt remember the bridge in King Street* would 
form a natural feature of great charm, provided a 
weir were built across it to hold up sufficient water 
at Sow tide to prevent it from being, as at present, a 
mere muddy ditch. I here show you slides of the 
foreshore as it is at present, and of various build¬ 
ings of interest in this area, and a plan showing what 
effect the replanning of the district would have. It 
is suggested in this scheme to convert the mouth of 
the creek into a boating centre with dub houses and 
boat-building yards. The open ri versi de walk woul d 
be particularly valuable in this part of the borough, 
as it has at present only one open space, 
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In developing the area to be cleared, it teas pro¬ 
posed to build tenement houses round large quad¬ 
rangles with grass in the centre of the courts* and 
I show you plans and elevations of these suggested 
buildings and a plan showing the general arrange¬ 
ment of these blocks. It was also proposed to put a 
building in the centre of the quadrangle * with small 
lock-up divisions in which perambulators could be 
kept p as it is impossible to expect women to drag their 
perambulators up two Bights of stairs. It was also 
proposed to form in the roof of each block a com¬ 
mon laundry, which would be available for the use 
of the various tenants. The Seconimodation pro¬ 
vided was to be a living room, three bedrooms, a 
kitchen* scullery, etc. It is hoped before long to 
carry 1 out a portion of riiis scheme, a [though fur the 
present the development of this area is in abeyance. 
The Borough Council w as verv anxious to deal with 
this insanitary area, but the question of re-housing 
the families who live in the condemned houses until 
the new buildings are completed is a serious prob¬ 
lem and must cause delay. 

We now turn to the scheme for new houses on the 
Wormholt Estate, l ibs lies south of the Central 
London Railway Extension and of the London 
County Council Old Oak Estate ; adjoining it on 
the east are the grounds of the White City. This 
estate covers an area of 125 acres, width was bought 
at an average price of about £593 per acre from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

I now show you a plan of the general lay-out of 
this land, which was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the possible future development of the 
White City as a housing estate, w’hieh is sure to 
come some day. It was suggested, when this lay¬ 
out was decided upon, that there should he a station 
i n the centre of the north side of the estate, and you 
will see that the roads from the estate lead up to a 
central square in w hich will he placed certain public 
buildings and a number of shops forming the ap¬ 
proach to the station and the termination of the 
north and south road. 

The whole of the estate is traversed from east to 
west by the new Great Western Avenue* and a width 
of 100 feet is reserved for this road. Although at 
present it is only being made 24 feet wide, ft will 
ultimately become one of the main thoroughfares 
into London and be connected to Westboume Grove 
and Marylebune Road. 

In laying out the estate it was decided to avoid 
comer blocks and to keep, as far a* possible, the 
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corners of the roads open and to provide ample 
open spaces. For this purpose certain blocks of the 
houses are set back to form open squares, and play¬ 
grounds for tile children are arranged behind the 
hu uses at the en d o f the gardens, These playgro hi i ds 
were felt to be a very important feature as they keep 
the children out of the streets and avoid the danger 
caused by motor traffic; also the mothers can see 
from their windows what their children are doing. 
By means of these playgrounds access is given to 
the back doors of middle houses * and wherever this 
has not been possible a common passage is formed 
through the block of houses so that even- house has 
a separate way to the back door. Thus all back 
roads and narrow atlejns behind the houses are 
avoided. 

Between the houses and the streets, k was 
intended to keep all the forecourts open on the 
plan so common in America, which gives a sense of 
great space to any street as the width is only hounded 
by the walls of the houses. Unfortunately the 
Englishman is very' conservative, and The tenants 
have never ceased to agitate to have these fore¬ 
court^ enclosed. "The Borough Council has there¬ 
fore agreed to plant a privet hedge along the edge of 
the pavement, but this is not to be allowed to grow 
more than two feet in height* This will give a 
certain privacy to the forecourts and prevent 
strangers walking across them. 

1 now show you certain views of various parts of 
the estate ; plans and elevations of various blocks of 
houses are hung round the walls. Grass margins 
have been kept in all cases between the footpath and 
the roadway. 

Great credit is due to the Borough Engineer ;md 
his staff for the excellent way the roads and foot¬ 
paths, open spaces and squares have been carried 
out ; and we feel indebted to him for the keenness 
he has shown in helping to realise our ideas. 

In reference to the selection and planting of the 
trees on the estate the panel approached Mr. F a J, 
Chittenden, the Director of the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at Wisley, and be most kindly 
came over and gave us the benefit of his experience 
and advice. He selected for us a number iff trees 
both from an aesthetic and also from a utilitarian 
point of view—to give colour and shape while at the 
same time avoiding expenditure upon pruning and 
street cleaning. The thanks of the Borough are due 
to Mr, Chittenden for his valuable assistance. 

As to materials. Against Mr, Hare's and the 


panel's Strongly expressed opinion we were com¬ 
pelled by the Ministry of Health for the sake of 
economy to adopt in the first contract for 68 houses, 
a partially concrete block construction, and we can 
add that experiment has amply justified our opinion. 
The remainder of the contracts have all had t i-inch 
cavity external walls and main internal walls of 
brick only. The difficulty of obtaining tiles was 
overcome by importing pantiles from Belgium, 
which were brought up to Hammersmith in barges. 

I believe these were the first pantiles imported to 
meet the shortage of tiles r "They arc laid upon 
Ruberoid and we have not had a single case of 
water coming in. 

As to other points of construction. The upper 
windows are all hung to projecting hinges, which 
make the outside easy to clean, and in all bedrooms 
one small pane in a metal casement is hung to give 
ventilation. 

The Hammersmith Borough Council deter mined 
to maintain the high standard originallv proposed in 
the Tudor Walters report, and insisted that all the 
houses should he provided with hot water, lavatory 
basins, and bathrooms separate from the water 
closets* and in the later houses should have a height 
of S feet 6 indies clear to all rooms. 

You will like to knowsomething about thecost and 
the various rents. There are two contracts for 45 
terra-cotta houses which were carried out under the 
Borough Surveyor, on an estimate of £19,872; with 
these the architects had no concern. Two contracts 
were carried out by Messrs. Alban Richards & Co. 
for a total of 19R houses at an estimate of £179*350, 
subject to adjustment for rise and fall. Messrs. J, 
Macmanus, Ltd., Huilt 308 houses on a basic price 
Contract amounting to £-95,372 ios. p which was 
also subject to adjustment. 39 houses and 4 shops 
with fiats over them are now being huilt at a cost of 
about £21,500. The total cost of budding 545 houses, 

4 shops and 4 flats amounts to about £590,000, an 
average of about £1*065 P er house. The cost To¬ 
day would be only about half this sum. The con¬ 
struction of the roads and sewers will be carried out 
at an estimated cost of £162.460, The rents have been 
fixed for “ A.3 11 house* at 14s. a week* for “ R.3 >p 
houses an average of ife., and for 11 B.4 tJ an average 
of 17s., the tenant paving all rate*. It was decided 
that not more than one-third of the total number of 
houses should be sold to people living in rhe Borough 
of Hammerstruth..if desired, and the Mini*try agreed 
to fix the price at about two-thirds of the actual cost 
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of building. They are sold on a 99 years’lease, sub¬ 
ject to £5 per year ground rent. 

The tenants have formed themselves into an 
Association with a committee. The object of the 
Association is to safeguard the general welfare of the 
occupiers, and their committee is most useful in 
bringing before the Estate manager and the Council 
matters which tend to the comfort and amenities of 
the Estate, The Council has appointed an Estate 
manager, who is in constant touch with this com¬ 
mittee, but also collects all the rents, and is therefore 
in personal contact with all the tenants. He is dius 
able to keep the Council informed of all matters 
connected with the Estate. 

The Councilfelt it important for t hesakcof health 
and cleanliness that all the houses should be lighted 
by electricity ; at the same time, it was felt that gas 
was wry essential for conking purposes. The 
Ministry of Health considered that the supply of 
gas as well as electricity was unnecessary, hut after 
much negotiation it was agreed that in considera¬ 
tion of the Council accepting 13 ! per cent, instead 
of 15 per cent, for repairs, the cost of both supplies 
should rank for subsidy. 

Thai |H>rtion of the estate already developed as 
regards the approximate number of houses to the 
acre is as follows t— 

Taking the gross area, including roads and open 
spaces, an average of iz houses to the acre. Taking 
the net area, excluding roads, etc,, an average of 
t6 houses to the acre is obtained. 

The frontages facing Western Avenue, Old Oak 
Road, and Steventon Rond are being reserved for 
houses of a larger type, and are available for private 
buildings and for shops in certain selected localities. 

Sites for public buildings and churches have been 
reserved at axial points, where they will close the 
end of a vista. It is shown how this occurs with the 
church already erected. An open-air swimming 
bath ts under construction by the Borough Engineer 

In spite of all that has been done the condition 
of the housing in Hammersmith is still causing 
much anxiety to the Mayor anti the Borough 
Council, We should like to pay a tribute to the 
enthusiasm and public spirit shown in the way 
this question of housing has been dealt with by 
the Hammersmith Borough Council under the in¬ 
spiration of his Worship the Mayor, and the able 
guidance of Mr. Waters, the chairman of the 
Housing Committee. A tribute is also due to the 
keenness shown by the Town Clerk, Mr. Leslie 
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Gordon, who has been tireless and unflagging from 
the inception of the scheme. 

Tile following figures are very' illuminating on 
the condition of the housing in this borough, which 
is, of course, very much better than in a large num¬ 
ber of other boroughs in the London area'. There 
are in Hammersmith 1,928 families still living in 
one room only, 5,615 families living in two rooms 
only, and over 8,000 families living in three rooms. 
If this is the case in Hammersmith, what must it be 
elsewhere, and how urgent must he the need for 
earn ing on the housing policy, it may be a serious 
tax on tile finance of the country, but from the view 
of true economy the nation is losing far greater 
sums by the national loss of health and efficiency 
which this overcrowding is bound to cause. 

In con elusion I should like to say quite a few words 
on housing in general. I can speak as a Guardian of 
the Poor and a District Councillor, as to the serious 
and anxious thought that is being given to this ques¬ 
tion by all local authorities. 

If the conditions in Hammersmith, one of t he best 
boroughs in this respect, are as I have stated, what 
must they lie elsewhere ? 

These conditions exist not only in London but in 
every town, yes, and almost every village, through¬ 
out the length and breadth of our land. I represent 
one of the most beautiful parts of Kent, and only 
last Wednesday, among other cases, wc were faced 
with a family consisting nf a father, mother and 
seven children with no sleeping accommodation be¬ 
yond one small bedroom and die staircase landing ; 
willing to pay rent, but nowhere, absolutely nowhere 
else to go. Gentlemen, we boast of being civilised, 
but these families are worse off than savages. A 
savage could go out and put up 3 new wigwam, but 
our own folk are powerless to help themselves. 

Mr. Lethahy, who has the power of putting into 
a sentence more than some people into a volume, 
has written , We make the Towns, hut the towns 
make the Children." 

We architects sometimes forget that in the houses 
wc build we are helping to form the minds and 
diameters of the generations who will be brought 
up in these homes, and not only of those who live 
in them but of everyone who passes by. 

J hese housing schemes have been a great oppor¬ 
tunity and a great responsibility for good or evil 
placed in our hands. 

It has in the past generally been one house and 
one family whose future was entrusted to us, but 
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Proposals for the Adoption of an Academic Dress 
for Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 



Fop Fallows. 



Fl>k Associate 



F ur Licentiates. 


I T \\m t>«n suggested lu the Council that an Academic 
dye** should hi- officially adopted for the use of 
Members and licentiates. of she R.I.B.A. 1 be 
Council referred the suggestion to a small Sub-Committee, 
which presented the following report 

The Committee appointed by the Council to consider 
the question of an Academic dress for Members of (he 
Institute have met, and beg to report as follows : 

l For UcefllmlK-Bbcfc g&wu with black hood, the 
hood hang part of the gown. Two narrow dark orange 


piping lines down the front, the same lines to l*c carried 
round the edge of the hood. The gown to have full black 
sleeves with narrow black bund round the wrists* Black 
tour-cornered birctta. (Approximate cost ^5 5s,) 

2. For A?$o&itcs. — Same gown a* above, but with two 
brood stripes of dark orange down the front- The hood 
to be part of the gnwn N but the whole of the inside lining 
of it to be dark mange, Birctta the same- {Approximate 
cost jfh ha,) 

3. For Fdhm * — Same gown as above* the hood to fit 
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roand the shoulders with close black button* in from, 
and t« form a short cape over the chest. The lilting of 
the hood to he of dark orange silk and the hood itself to 
lit silk. The only colour to be on the hood. Same hire!la 
as above* hut to have block silk re vers a! the back, 
(Approximate cost £p fo.) 

The Committee, with the assistance of expert advice, 
rocpfiuncnd these gowns us being of a dignified and 
traditional type, In all cases tile hoods Mill nol have lo 
he put on over the head. They further recommend that 
actual samples upon the lines indicated above may he 
submitted without delay so that gowns may be ready 
fur the Wren celebrations. Thus dress will hide all 
ordinary' clothes. 

IV. E. Rli.fcV. 

W. CiLLHEE Scott. 

\\\ W. Scon -Most it es:ft-'. 

January i8th 4 t$Z$. 

The Council decided that the mggestion* together 
with the report of the Sub-CommdEtte* should he sub¬ 
mitted to the General Body tor comideniliun. 


Tile drawings here with reproduced show the type 
of dres-- recommended by the Sub-Committee for the 
three classes of membership* The cubing suggested 
are black and old gold, and the description in each case 
is as follows : — 

JFai- Filifjw ; 

The silk-lined lioud is attached to u uapt uf black 
silk with a narrow edging of colour, under which is 
wiim the ordinary' college gown of dull black doth 
with full sleeves. The cap is the ordinary square- 
shaped college cap—the early form before the use 
of the mortar-board came in, 

For Associates ;— 

S'tic hood 15 attached to the gown, without a cape, 
and its colour is carded down the front of the gown 
with wide hands. The gown is as before, with full 
sleeves. 

For fJctntiates 

Similar to the last. except that the hood h not lined 
throughout, hut Itas an edging of colour, the same 
being curried down the from of the gown in a narrow 
strip* 
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now we are influencing hundreds of families directly 
and whole districts indirectly, anti this opportunity 
is apparently to continue. 

By the way wc deal with these opportunities, so 
will future generations bless us or curse us. We are 
setting a standard not of individual funises, but for 
whole streets and districts. 

Each scheme, however small, is a town planning 
scheme in miniature. 

I know how we have been cramped by circum¬ 
stances, how schemes that we felt were really good 
were turned down and had to be done all over again 
to save money. 

It is difficult not to be disheartened, but we must 
keep pegging away and refuse to he rebuffed from 
doing the best we possibly can. Tt is not realty a 
matter of cost but of sheer hard thinking how to 
achieve a high standard within the limits set* 

The local authorities as a whole are keen and 
responsive if only we can inspire them with the vast 
importance of the opportunity now in their hands* 

l am not only referring to the houses themselves. 
So long they are simple, well planned, in good 
proportion, and of suitable material* they can't go 
far Wrong. It is in the lay-out where the great 
opportunity comes. 

Let us take the economic side. 

When the great London landowners in the West 
End wanted to get the best rents* they deliberately 
formed great squares and open spaces. Louk at 
tile Bedford Estate* the Port man Estate and the 
Grosvcnur Estate, 

It was with no idea of philanthropy that these 
squares were made 


When the time comes for people to be able to 
afford economic rents for these new houses, as come 
it surdy w ill, we sltall find that the acre or two given 
up to open spaces is the best investment that has 
been made* 

But far more important is the spiritual side of 
this question. 

I sometimes go down to West Ham and those 
districts. 

How, but by a miracle, can anything fine or noble 
come out of these mean streets ? How can any 
child grow r up with any ideal of beauty or dignity 
in such surroundings ? 

Nothing but tiny back yards and noisy dusty 
streets as the only vision of the w onderful and beau¬ 
tiful world into which these children are being born* 
not by hundreds of thousands but millions, in places 
like Shad well and Wap ping, Rotherhitheand Strat¬ 
ford, Haggerston and Hackney Wick* and the big 
Midland dries* 

It is now for us to set a standard so that never 
again will anyone lie allowed to build these row s and 
rows of hateful T sordid squalor. 

Our fathers made these towns* and these towns 
have made the children tlmt we know and de¬ 
plore. 

I am thankful to say that as a profession we are 
not required to hold ourselves guilty for these places; 
we never were consulted, but to can no longer 
escape the judgment of the future, for now the re¬ 
sponsibility to been put into our hands, and it is for 
us, working with the councils* to set up the standard 
of a very different town, and these new towns, let us 
hope, will make very different children. 



{For fltt discussion on Mr. Sircatfahrs Paper see overleaf.) 
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Discussion on Mr. Strcatfeild’s Paper 

MR. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. W* PERCY WATERS (Chairman of the Ham¬ 
mersmith Housing Committee) : I have very much 
pleasure* as Chairman of the Housing Committee—and 
I am speaking also for the Hammersmith Borough 
Council—in proposing the very heartiest thanks to Mr, 
Strcatfcild for his paper, It is nm only an excel lent 
paper* hut an excellent advertisement for the Ham mu r- 
&mtth Borough Council The major portion of the 
work has been carried out by councillors of all political 
thought, almost as largely by those representing the 
Labour interest as any other interest. Ami although I 
do not myself belong to what is known as Labour, I 
wish to place on record the fact that all the members of 
my Committee worked together in bringing this scheme 
lo fruition. 

I should Like also to congratulate the Ministry officials 
on the manner they have all along met us in our difficul¬ 
ties. The Committee were fighting a very bat! case, a 
case of a partnership between the Government and 
municipalities which does not work well, because the 
constitution of the Government is always changing, 
while the personnel of municipalities only partially 
changes every three years. Every new Head m 3 Minis¬ 
try gives definite instruction^ and you have very clever 
men at the Ministry* like .Mr. L'nwin, who have to fight 
very had cases, and under the new head they have to 
say no to something they had previously to say yes to, 
and they sometimes have to argue against something 
which they knoiv to be right because they have 10 serve 
loyally whoever hap perns to be at the head of the 
Ministry. 

With regard to the sour hern improvement scheme 
in Hammersmith p we have now there a Council who are 
only going to proceed on lint.-* which are purely econo¬ 
mical and that Is due to force of circumstances, not be¬ 
cause the Hammersmith Borough Council do not wish 
to give bousing accommodation to everybody who needs 
it. The present Council have laid down this policy. I 
am very hopeful with regard to the improvement 
scheme that these splendid plans which you have seen 
on the screen and which the panel have drawn up will 
be proved lo the new Councillors u? Inr an economical 
proposition* and that w e shall be able to effect the whole 
of this southern improvement scheme by degrees. We 
have already a cleared area, and that could be made 
pari of a comprehensive whole. The trouble is this : 
some people arc at the present lime paying 4s. or a 
week for some awful hovel and we cannot build a flew 
place and let it at anything like that rent. I think we 
ought to make a start and pul up something on the 
vacant land which would form part of a comprehensive 
w r holc, and eventually he linked up with the remainder. 
I am hoping our Town Clerk will convince the new 
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Council that this could bt made an economical proposi- 
lion* 1 should like lo mention Mr. CrecnalJ* who 
conducted the first inquiry' under the Act of 1918* Fie 
conducted shat inquiry in a thoroughly praiseworthy 
manner* and he was absolutely impartial* [and others 
accompanied him round the southern aiea^ and showed 
him the conditions existing, and he listened to all the 
evidence for and against, and eventually we got through 
the order, but without any subsidy. That, of course, 
put a stop to things for the time "being. But w e are 
hoping that something may he done in that direction* 
With regard to the remaining land of the Wormhole 
Estate, in the northern arca h where we have built about 
boo houses, 1 am very hopeful, there too, of seeing the 
whole scheme completed. But in that case also the Min¬ 
istry are declining to grant subsidies ; though I believe 
they have made an offer of £& per house, which means 
a £45 house. They will have to go one better than that. 
The Committee are actively at work, anti 1 think they 
will he able to let this land to private builders. The 
Housing Committee lay it down as a hard-and-fast rule 
[hat private enterprise will have to comply with the 
plans of our panel of architects, so that the estate will 
he developed as a comprehensive whole. 

I have not, so far* made any reference to the work of 
the I ate Mr. Hare* 1 want you to realise that the loss 
to us by his death w as a very'severe one ; it w as greatly 
Fell by the Hammersmith Borough Council, and by 
the Housing Committee in particular. But we are sure 
that hi* work will live after him. With regard to 
Mi. Hlreatfedd's remark that perhaps in fifty years 
we shall start again, I can assure him that if I live a 
few more years and others on the Committee do *30, it 
wilt not be anything Eke fifty years. Someone has got 
to pay , those with moderate means and those with 
large means and those with little mean* will have to 
to ntri bu te i n some fo rm, towards gi ving pro pc r accu m - 
modarion to these people who are living under such 
awful conditions* We must remember that children 
brought up in the midst of these had surroundings are 
the future manhood and womanhood of the nation, 

. j*g IPHnylly ™ move a most hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. S treat ft j Id for his very excellent paper. 

Mr'RAY Tv JONH t NWIN [F.] (Ministry of Health); 
It 1* with very great satisfaction that X leave Whitehall 
to-iught and come here to second the vote of thanks lo 
Mr. Strestseikl-—and I think perhaps he wilt allow me 
to couple with it his colleagues— nut only for the paper 
he has read to-night, but for the great example of the 
architects contribution to she housing question which 
he hits given us I should tike particularly to thank him 
For what he said at the end of his paper, with which* as 
he Enm**, 1 am in entire agreement* l believe still he 
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suggests—and this Is a remark I disagree with— 
that architects ore sick of the housing question. I can 
only say that 1 am not, and all l want is to sec another 
two hundred houses added to those we have ahead \\ 
and the sooner they are erected the better. It would be 
-a disaster to this country if architects were sick of the 
housing question. The sooner more houses are put up r 
the better it will be for our children and for the future. 
I feci no doubt whatever on that question T 

Of course we have had much criticism of the present 
housing policy ; we know that difficulties arose* many 
of them inherent in war conditions. Wc faced them 
equally when we went p at certain periods, to get a new 
suit of clothes, and wc found that prices had soared up. 
And if w c were in the same position w ith regard to those 
articular clothes to-day that we are In with regard to 
mises, i f we iv ere still pay i n g i nstal mems o n £20 for a suit 
in u}2 1, and we were walking past shop windows and see¬ 
ing l+ This style to measure, four guineas/' we should 
be feeling very uncomfortable. That is one of the chief 
difficulties with regard to housing ; when prices arc 
high you do not pay and have done with It ; you have tn 
go on paying for the next sixty vears 1 because you pay 
fur your house run of rent spread over a great period. 
You think there must be something special in housing* 
whereas if you compare the price curve of housing 
with the price curve of other articles, you will find a 
remarkable similarity in the extent of the rise and the 
quality of the curve, litre we know there have been 
many causes which led to ihh difficulty, There were 
others. due, as has already been shown, to the relations 
bet w cc n t he d i ffe ren [ parries to 1 he ?c heme. I ris a I w ays 
□ difficulty w hen one party has to pay the bill and the 
other party has to expend the money. But these arc dc- 
tails which wc shall forget: and I am satisfied it will bean 
abiding satisfaction to you who have built these houses 
and to the local authorities for whom you have built 
them, that they have been well built, that They have 
been well designed* that the land has been well laid out. 
It ha^ been said that our standards were too high; it may 
be. We have atl made mis takes, no doubt. But l am not 
one of those who fed that that has been really the cause 
of our difficulties, I think we must all realise, as tech¬ 
nical turn, how very difficult it i* fur thu&e people who 
arc struggling wit It the financial problems and with the 
administrative problems to realise this as wo do - w they 
have not the benefit of the clear guidance and sound 
technical knowledge which we have, or ought to have, 
in fixing a standard, and w hets houses are soaring up in 
cost to £1 ,060 each u is difficult for them nut to believe 
there must be something wTOng in the standard. Wc 
must not on that account get weary of housing* or alter 
Our dear idea that there is* after all, only one way to 
solve the housing problem* and that is to gel good 
houses built, houses which will improve the standard 
of the w hole of the housing of the country. We are nut 


solving the problem unless wc do that. We, as technical 
pciiple^ know that that is the economic way of solving 
housing. We have it before ua day after dav that if vou 
reduce the sise of your rooms below a fairly dearly 
defined line, the price of every font of accommodation 
which you get steadilv rises. We know shat if vou erm- 
gesi your houses on the land, you have to spend more 
on roads. I question whether ["he great boon which has 
been cmphasi-ed to-night, of having twelve houses to 
the acre instead of a possible twenty* has cost this coun¬ 
try sixpence. My impression is that it has been a con¬ 
sider jble monetary saving ; T think wc should have had 
tn spend considerably more on the roads for the whole 
of our housing schemes if we had not reduced the 
density to twelve 10 the acre* The utmost yon can find, 
even in your ease at I Tammersrnltb. where the l;md is ex¬ 
pensive— £590 an acre ; the average of the whole coun¬ 
try's schemes is about £200 an acre - is that the dif¬ 
ference in [lie price of that land as between twenty in 
the acre and twelve represents* on a 5 per cent, basis, 
4*d, for the difference in the land ; that is the maxi¬ 
mum. Against that ss the fact that it always costs more 
to develop with roads the mure houses [here are w the 
acre. Therefore the difficulty is infinitely small com¬ 
pared with the difference in health and amenity for the 
people, t am convinced there is no economy at all to be 
sought in crowding houses on the land ; that is where 
the least of all economies is to be found, There may be, 
and there are, economies in the building. We have had 
to study this* and we know more about it than wc did 
years ago. There arc economies in 1 organisation of 
building greater than have been realised by manv 
buildem themselves. It in possible to build good houses 
at a reasonable price ; it should be possible fur the 
people of this country, before [ring, 10 pay the rente 
which will show a return on the reasonable prices which 
are now possible, Thar being su t I hope sincerely that 
Mr, Streatu i Id's forecast will come true* and that w e 
shall go on studying this problem and help to find a 
solution. I think it h the mast important domestic 
problem we have io solve. In conclusion, l thank the 
architects for the care which they have shown for some 
of the old memories of Hammersmith. 

Mr, MARSHALL HAYS, J r f\ (Mayor of Hammer* 
^inlth) : Wc are very grateful indeed to the lecturer for 
the admirable way he put the case to tia, and for the pic¬ 
tures he has shown, Wc have had the advantage of 
hearing him, not only from she professional point of 
view* but also as a District Councillor* anti associated 
with work of this character In other ways. I was very 
glad 10 hejr the C hairrrij.n of ihc Committee throw out 
such strong hopes in connection w ith the southern im¬ 
provement scheme* I have been a rest deni in St, 
PeterY Square for nearly tw enty years* and I j m deeply 
concerned and interested in the southern improvement 
scheme. I am non: 1 her less interested in the northern 
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scheme, hut 1 hope the south scheme will nut be leu 
Jong delayed. I have no doubt the financial considera¬ 
tions have a most important bearing on the delay of the 
work, and this must be got over. We have very bad 
quarters in a good many parts there ; 1 have been over 
them many times myself, and I feel it is a work which 
ought to be tackled as soon as possible. There is one 
other reference ! would like to make. It is this i Mr. 
Streatfcild referred to some improvement which might 
take place with regard 10 the Embankment, Whatever 
i* going to he done in that direction* I hope that some 
of she old houses and conditions along tS l^- Embank- 
client will not be destroyed ; we must do our best to 
preserve a great deal of what is there now. 

Di. J. P- HOWELL (AI.Odi M Ham mtu smith): 1 do 
not know' that I can usefully add Anything to what has 
already been said. You have heard two of our promin¬ 
ent members of the borough discussing this problem, 
and probably they know more than I do about the sub¬ 
ject, , particularly with regard to the financial details. 1 
am* as Medical Officer of the borough, interested prin¬ 
cipally. probably cmly p in the health of the borough ; 
and it has given me a great deal of pleasure to see the 
excellent w_iv in which tlic housing problem has been 
tackled. As you have already heard, an inquiry was 
held in Hammersmith toon after the war was over* ai 
which 1 appeared and gave my views, especially on the 
southern improvement scheme. Thai area is the 
oldest part of Hammersmith, which started on the 
riverside, where the oldest houses arc, and, naturally t 
they arc in a condition of extreme decay ; some have 
fallen down. Early in 1914 l luid to advise the Council 
iti issue closing orders in a particular street there, 
known as Trafalgar Street. The houses were dosed, 
and one by one the inhabitants disappeared. The 
houses were old aiui dilapiJjied* they were not weather* 
proof, they were rat-infested \ and I think the inhabi¬ 
tants were as glad to leave them as I was to see them go. 
The space occupied fay that street was a cul-de-sac, 
which could not be approached except through narrow 
lines, and the houses were inhabited chiefly by costers, 
who sold their produce in the local streets. What was 
not sold on Friday and Saturday nights was subse¬ 
quently “ housed/’ if I may use that word for it, under 
the most undesirable conditions* and I do not think it 
could have been fit for human food on the Monday, 
But that area is now dear, and I hope that soon the part 
of the housing scheme in the southern area will be 
commenced, and the inhabitants of the houses 
which have to he closed down accommodated there. 
There are still, in Ghat area* houses in a very sorry con¬ 
dition. It is pathetic to sec with what affection people 
cling to these homes ; many have lived in them since 
they were children* some were born there, parents w ere 
buried from there, and it was the only area many of 
them knew 1 in Loudon. With regard to the health of the 


people, it was pointed out to me that the children play¬ 
ing about the streets looked remarkably healthy. But 
it was really a case of the survi val of the fittest. I was 
able to produce figures at the inquiry which was held 
before Mr. Greenall which showed that the death-rate 
in die area was eonddcrabjy higher than in the rest of 
i-Sie borough, and that it was due to the bad condition 
of the houses and the old and crowded conditions too* 
There arc many other areas in I lamtnersnhth, run in¬ 
cluded in the original scheme, which require to be dealt 
w ith \ and that is a tale which is common to the whole 
of London, which has parts even worse than the areas in 
Hammersmith. Sonic of the back yards of the houses 
which have been built hack to back are in a dreadful 
state ; and these arc conditions which we, as Public 
Health Officers, have to keep a very observant eye upon 
and deal with, 

Mr. LESLIE GORDON (Town Clerk of Hammer¬ 
smith) : I appreciate this opportunity of saying how 
much I value rhe paper .dr. Streatfdki hm read. And 
as an official of the Borough of Hammersmith I would 
like to thank the Architects for the excel lent vray in 
which they* with Mr. Hate when he was alive* came for¬ 
ward to attempt to solve the problem before the Tjjfn* 
mersmith Council. 1 think their success would have 
been complete by to-day if it were not for several 
factors which were not foreseen then, and which turned 
against them. One very serious factor was, J thhik, the 
" rings ” in material. Then came the high price of money, 
which the Government could not combat at the time. 
It is a matter l have discussed very seriously with the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Health officials, I think 
the time has arrived when the 6 per cent, housing 
money could be reduced to 3J per cent T ; that would be 
of material benefit to the housing at once. There is no 
reason why money should be forced up to ft per cem H 
when you are fighting for the lives of the people at 
home. And lastly, though probably not to the same 
extent ± was the unfair advantage which the working 
men took in lessening output and getting increased 
money. I may be almost trenching no political issues, 
but 1 am giving an unbiased opinion as an official and 
outsider. Your financiers are still getting too per cent, 
above 1914 ; your producers are slid getting 100 per 
cent, more, and your workers are down almost to the 
1914 figure, h js that conflict of interests in this country 
which is retarding the solution of the housing problem. 
If the public spirit of toed councils could find a har¬ 
monising factor in the financial circles* the producing 
circles, and die working circles of this country'* Mr. 
Unwin's problem in directing housing would be solved 
within two years, and it is only a miracle which an pro¬ 
duce k. At the moment tve are living in a frightfully 
reactionary period, but 1 think that probably in a year 
nr two the tide will begin to turn and will flow back 
towards better thing*. If men like the Mayor of Ham- 
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mensmiib can educate the voter and show him that his 
real interest lies in improved conditions and better 
housing* architects have sufficient interest to carry 
nut the highest ideals in housing. Mr, Strcatfeild has 
^hown there is a spirituality in a proper laying out of an 
area for houses and streets, and i t will have a good effect 
on the morale of the country . If public men w ill create 
a public sentiment, and vve have an enlightened set of 
architects who will carry out ihcse ideas, and if the 
financiers will for a few years put money into the busi¬ 
ness and hetp the Government, instead of criticising 
them, L think you will have, by that method, and 
only by that method, a number of cities throughout 
Great Britain that, ptasibly in fifty or sixty years, will 
be to the benefit of the world, and produce a fine 
population. 

Mr. GREENALL (Ministry of Health): I do not 
know that I can usefully add anything to that which has 
already been said ; but I must sty how very proud I am 
to have been identified, in a small way, with the first 
slum-clearance scheme which was prepared in this 
country since the passing of the 1918 Act. The con¬ 
ditions In Hammersmith simply appalled me. I remem¬ 
ber going into one house, a few yards from Hammer¬ 
smith Creek, and finding seven people in one small 
cellar, with no light at all. I afterwards inspected the 
Poplar slum area, and 1 do not think it was any worse 
than the slum area at Hammersmith. 

Mr. J. E, FRANCK [F +]: 1 wish to add to what Mr. 
Streatfcild has already said 1 that we owe a deep debt 
of gratiltade* as a panel of architect^ to the Mayor of 
Jkmmersmith and the chairman of die Housing Com¬ 
mittee for their help, and also to the whole Committee 
for their insistence on a high standard of housing r The 
members of the Committee wished! not only to see 
something built in Hammersmith which would be for 
the benefit of the borough, but they wanted to set an 
example to the inhabitants so that they could spread 
the light elsewhere. I think architects, as a body, have 
risen to the occasion w hich bus been offered them since 
the war \ they have given to the nation examples of 
what they can do and bow they can house the working 
classes in the way they ought to live. I hope this Insti¬ 
tute* if it can, by corporate action will impress nn the 
Ministry more and more the necessity of working on 
progressive lines, A good environment is the greatest 
thing in this life ; we must educate the people,, and 
cultivate in them a better spirit and a better character. 
The only other remark 1 wished to make to pay 
a tribute to Mr. Hare, who was the first chairman of 


our panel, anti to the oilier members of the panel, Mr* 
S treat feiM T Mr. Dawson* Air, Lisle. We have worked 
together si net 1919, and we have never had a wry w r ord, 
Since Ml Hare's death Mr, Streatfcild has been our 
chairman* I did not know Mr. Strcatfetld before the 
war. He has been an inspiration to us. The Housing 
Committee will agree with me when I say Mr, St rest - 
feiid has always been courteous, always kindly-inten- 
tinned* and has always helped us in every possible 
way* 

Mr* WESTCQTT (Member of Hammersmith 
Borough Council) also spoke. 

Mr. A* Ch C 0 LLARD [/-'_] : There is one class of the 
community which has not been particularly represented 
ibis evening in connection with Hammersmith, 1 am a 
ratepayer and dweller close to that southern area, I 
take the deepest possible Interest in the affairs of J [am- 
me rsinith* and i n t hcscschcmes i n part ecu lar. As a mem - 
her of this Institute and as a ratepayer, I should like to 
say that she ratepayers of Hammersmith are watching 
this scheme with the keenest interest. And* jf I may 
say so on behalf of those to whom 1 have mentioned the 
matter, we fed that the money is being spent properly, 
and we do not grudge it. Also, as a member of the 
London Survey Committee, l shall inform others with 
particular pleasure that the dear old part* of Hammer¬ 
smith are to be left undisturbed. So long as these old 
houses are preserved 1 fed that Hammersmith, whav 
ever is done [ri the southern and northern sections, will 
remain the charming district ihat it is at present. The 
conditions which have been explained by the Medical 
Officer have been, and still are. terrible, ' It is depress* 
ing to i*ee the conditions in which some of the poor folk 
in our district arc living* and the sooner the Borough 
Council can proceed with this scheme the better it w ill 
be for all of us. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, 

Mr, 5TRE ATFEILD (in reply) : Thank you for all 
the kind thing? which have been said, l must say one 
thing. I feel the deepest Concern about the report that 
the Ministry are only going to give help towards non- 
parlour houses. That is a serious matter. When the 
scheme first came up. I hoped it was to build houses for 
the men who were living in inferior houses but could 
afford something better, and so that those below could 
move up and bring about an improved general stan¬ 
dard, until everybody was living in a pailour huuse. If 
the Government say, u We will give you nothing unless 
you build non-parlour homes/* that raises a serious 
quesTiom and it should be fought out. 
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Painting and Architecture* 

BY MIL WALTER BAYES, A .RAWS, 


M R, WALTER BAYES said he had nui under¬ 
taken to talk about ** Architecture and Faint¬ 
ing” but about 11 Painting and Architecture/' 
and this not from any desire to daim priority of impor¬ 
tance to painting {though there might he two Opinions as 
to which Was the older art), hut atm ply because as ajav- 
man it would hardly be discreet for him to say much 
about architecture in the presence of architects' 

Painting; then, and architecture—as who should say 
China and Peru, so separate did the two arts seem from 
each oiher in modern practice, And yet it was nor 
always so* and perhaps Isis terms of reference permitted, 
nay enjoined, a certain canvassing of the possibilities of 
a return to closer union. It would be nice to think thjt 
the mere presence Of a painter on that platform speak¬ 
ing on such a subject implied a general desire on the 
pan of architects for such a rapproch^widni. Only there 
was such a thing as giving a man rope enough to hang 
himself, and he was conscious in the past of having 
worried them so much on this topic that it was just 
conceivable that ihijs was regarded =ls an opportunity 
for burying it and him once and fur all. 

The lecturer proceeded lightly to draw an analogy 
between the present position of the two arts and the old 
story of the Prodigal Son, The question was whether 
the returning prodigal could be made use of,or was there 
something inherent in the art of painting which was 
hound, sooner or later, to lead once more to i ts drifting 
away from architecture. From the first* he thought. the 
painter had been esteemed by the public and a little 
feared by the architect as a 11 window maker ”—he had 
lo teach mankind to see in terms of beauty, and his 
function was so important and his power in a simpler 
age so great that it might well have seemed in the naive 
minds of an earlier day miraculous. Morris gave a hint 
of that in his lines 

11 Men say a wizard to a Northern King 

At Christmas time such wondrous things did show 
That thro 1 one window men beheld the spring 
And thro' another sow the summer glow 
And thra r a third the fruited vines arnw 
Whilst still unchanged md in its wonted way 
Piped the drear wind of that December day." 

There was a time, and not m long ago, when if you 
wanted the illusion nf a change of scene, if you wanted 
Co be shown how anything wlis made* you had to go to 
an artist--there was no ocher way. Poor wizard—the 
kinema had robbed him of his magic carpet and sur¬ 
passed his more popular tricks* yet there was still about 

*A rfcumt of n Public Lecture given nl thv Inilifiilc on 
5 March 
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him this much of the magician—that he had something 
up his sleeve. 

In considering the use of painting for decorative pur¬ 
poses we must maintain a rough distinction be i ween 
the painting m flat pattern which subdivided a wall 
without imaginatively piercing it and this window 
making which H as positively intended to lure the mind 
to wander through space, and thus lighten and offer an 
escape from the closed-in, box-like aspect of a room. 

The one might be applied to almost the whole surface 
of iiti interior (as in the tombs of Ancient Egypt, or in 
certain early Italian interior*), the other was proper to 
panels—to certain portions of the wall which might be 
imagined away without that wall losing, to the eye at 
least,, its stability—spaces which are like screens im¬ 
pervious to wind and min, but transparent to the mind. 

1 here was no hard line lo he drawn between these 
two kinds of painting. If you filled a border with a 
Greek fret you had already a slight sense that the rig- 
zag line was i n front of the background —that gave two 
planes. 

An interlaced pattern with one strap in front of 
another strap which iris itself in front of a background, 
gave three, and more complex interlacements gave any 
degree of realism you w anted, 

Anv degree you wanted—'hut the wise painter was 
always discreet. And just as it was difficult to think nf 
pattern with no suggestion of relief* so there was no 
good window making w hicb was not flat patterning of 
a more complex order- the “ break through M into space 
proceeded in measured fashion, each step forward being 
consolidated by flanking movements ensuring the con 
tirunty of the wall, much as a general consolidates each 
advance by maintaining connection with his base, 

Tlow much in traditional painting, asked the lecturer, 
came realty from this respect for the wall ? Did we 
sufficiently realise the potency of the convention of per¬ 
spective in this respect, a convention which imagined 
the ray* of light from imaginary solids as, so to speak 
trapped as they passed to the eye through the plane of 
the wall so dial their solidity exists only by reference to 
That planer Again, did we realise how the built-up 
painting of such a painter as Claude Lorraine bat! a 
similar Function ? We called it mere easel painting, and 
drew damaging comparisons between such a technique 
and such.mgle-kycr painting us fresco, which certainly 
belonged more to the wail in a material sense. Yet lhe 
painting in Several layers might draw 3 positive advan¬ 
tage from that fact if each superimposed layer was dc- 
sigjivd so as to make a phrase reading lateral!v in (he 
sense of the wall surface. We should beware also of 
assuming that a certain sustained artificial! tv—unreality 
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in Claude's Landscapes—indicated topographical ignor¬ 
ance, Ie indicated rather an u Elders landing of the fact 
that the more three-dimensional painting became, the 
greater was the need for fantasy—so that the solid 
should not he oppressively materia]* 

If conducted in this spirit, he submitted that “ win¬ 
dow making ” was iioi necessarily a vulgar art, though 
of the i wo kinds of painting 1 between which he had dis¬ 
criminated, that was the one which interested simple 
folk who did not know that they were interested in 
pattern. He warned architects that such people were 
still less aware that architecture Hits anything but a very 
doll and highbrow business, and he submitted that 
they, the architects, would not wisely despise the aid of 
the painter as an intermediary between themselves, the 
exponents of a rather abstract art, and these who thought 
they were not interested in such things, and for whom 
a train of thought had io he created linking the episodes 
of everyday life with those fundamental laws of balance, 
of harmony, of proportion, which set the stars in their 
courses, lie made an attempt to sketch the manner in 
which the mind of the man in the street might he led 
insensibly from a rather stupid anecdotal interest in the 
subject-matter of the painter to an appreciation of the 
relation between the design of the painting and that of 
the architecture to which it belongs* and thus to the 
architecture itself. From this possible utility he con¬ 
cluded that when he was designing places of public 
resort the architect would be wise to provide adequate 
and suitable piinel space for the painter. 

He pleaded also that the architect should cultivate a 
more generous recognition of the possibilities of a kind 
of painting interesting to the ordinary man in the street 
on the ground that the state of mind of the people fre¬ 
quenting a building was as much one of She conditions 
to w hich decoration should accommodate itself as was 
the climate. If painting were used in places of public 
resort he thought it quite wise, since the people that 
went there liked subject-matter of contemporary in¬ 
terest, to sec paintings wherein something was going 
«n—he thought it wise to give them that interesting 
subject-matter, that realistic presentation—or to seem 
to. He recalled the story of the painter who warned to 
prim a sign of Red Linn when the innkeeper wanted a 
White Horse. 11 All right*" said the painter, finally* 
M HI paint you your ivbitc horse, bill mind, you mustn't 
be surprised to find it looking uncommonly like a red 
lion, 1 * So let us give the unlettered public its realism, 
only ihey mustn’t be surprised 10 find it looking tui* 
commonly like fine abstract design. When you come to 
think of it, the best realistic painting in the past always 


had done so. Xone of the arts tributary to architecture 
had the power of doing two things at the same time in 
the same degree .is painting, fie submitted that while 
in the days when buildings were made with stones the 
architect was naturally an engineer complicated with a 
sculptor, now p when they were made of steel and con¬ 
crete, the sculptor might reasonably fall out and a 
painter take his place. The tendency of architecture 
was to become in a material sense less beautiful as it 
ceased to be built in stone. There was no reason why 
in a fantastic sense as a finely woven piece of rhetoric it 
should not be jus! as beautiful- perhaps i n alliance with 
painting more subtle. One saw buildings nowadays in 
course of construction, very beautiful, intricate struc¬ 
tures of scaffolding, piers, girders, eic. T intricately 
wrought transparencies. Then, as they were finished, 
[bey tended m get 11 bunged up"; painting might 
restore so met hi ng of that transparency and mystery to 
what, when made of concrete instead of stone, were 
“ dead walls. 

The lecturer apologised if lie might seem to be over- 
stating what painting could do tor architecture. He 
spoke of potentialities. 11 She is what she b, pp said 
Shibli Ragarag of his ill-favoured bride, 11 Rut, no ! M 
sail! the bride's mother, 11 she is what she will be.” It 
w® impossible, however, to exaggerate what architec¬ 
ture could do for painting, the state of which he de¬ 
picted us being indeed desperate, critics and dealers 
having induced every painter to pride himself on being 
utterly unlike anyone else, 5.0 1 hat we all speak different 
idioms and there is no common endeavour. If archi¬ 
tects were to use primers, selfrintcfest would enable 
them to see the importance of being able to work har¬ 
moniously together on the same job. 

They should not suppose this to be a small matter. 
We were suffering from a lop-sided culture in which 
visual thinking (by a conspiracy of inflated literary men) 
was regarded as no thinking at all. and the lack of a 
commercial basis w as making the profession of painting 
an untenable profession. Now in the matter of visual 
culture, painting, by its elasticity and universality, ful¬ 
filled the function of a sort of gymnasium. His hearers 
might remember the saying that the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing grounds of Emit. Well, painting 
had that kind of importance. Abolish it and you accept 
the atrophy of all one ride nf the human mind. The 
architect and Ins client had the opportunity of rescuing 
painting from its present unbridled individualism. 

Then we might settle down to make of painting what 
it has in it to become, the greatest, the most supple T 
inflected language the world has ever seen. 
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I HE TbMI'LE. OF TU* SL'V at Eaalusc 


Mr. Walcot’s Restorations of Ancient Temples 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY, OWEN JONES STUDENT, ; LATELY STUDENT OF THE 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Mr. Walcott reconstructions of undent temples lift 
the spectator nut of the dry rut of detailed arehaxdogy 
into the realm of artistic imagination, The tourist 
placed before a maze of crumbling foundation walls 
and directed by the guide in behold the most remark¬ 
able of objects in the shape id some mutilated fragment 
of sculpture is in no mind to visualise die splendour of 
ancient architecture in any comprehensive form. 
Truthful Englishmen will sometimes confess to having 
felt more of the mighty power of Rome when walking 
by the wall at Verulam, some score of mites from thcii 
own capital city, than they were able to disco%er for 
themselves in all their foreign travels, The sun w as too 
hot, the guides too voluble K and the beggar ! & attack so 
formidable as to drive all thought of architecture from 
their heads. 

It is the business of the artist and the archeologist 
to overcome these disti actions, and no sign nf them 
appears to mar the serenity of Mr. Watccfc r s exhibition 
of wonderful studies of q past lime when temples now 
ruined formed part of a vital scheme of existence p focal 
points of interest for whole nations. 

The pictures he has conjured up answer the question 
that alt intelligent sightseers are bound to ask them¬ 
selves : Hl What was it like in the old dap ? IP In Mr. 
Walcn t’a visions the sunlight is there, the activity of the 
crow'dj trees disappearing in the haze, feet obliterated in 
the sun-bleached dust. 


The atmosphere of the South is there as well, and the 
colour that the old hnildos knew how to apply in set off 
their architecture in harmony with it. A sky of blue, a 
landscape, a golden smudge of bare earth and withered 
herbage could not serve as the background for a sombre 
and neutral “tinted pile of building, Mr. Walcot as an 
artist expresses the archeological fact that the ancient 
buildings were masses of colour, not subdued and 
washed-out colour, but colour capable of holding its 
ow n w hen placed in juxtaposition with red cord, jet or 
gold. 

There is no need to look up the references, the accu¬ 
racy of the ensemble is self-evident. 

Wherever one is in a position io be an understanding 
critic Mr. W id-cut p s w p ork fulfils the requirements, and 
it is only fair io take the unknown at the valuation of the 
known. The a!I -pervading dusty gold of his Luxor 
Pylon is justified by the memories nf the remaining 
fragments witlun a day's excursion on donkey-back 
round about the village. The mountains, loo p behind 
the temple of the sun at Barbee are cold and hot at once 
in just the true Syrian fashion ; and w here the scenery 
is right and the building in harmony with it, the build¬ 
ing mint be true ioo. It must have looked just as it is 
drawn, a monstrous assertive bulk* oppressively mag¬ 
nificent in its scale and its profusion of sculpted decora¬ 
tion, fitly enshrining the idea of the oppressive sun-god 
in a sun-amitten land* And that is where Mr. Wakdt 
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MR. WAL COT’S RESTORATIONS OF ANCIENT TEMPLES 


lias played the magician for us in creating a harmony of 
fore? from the wreck of coarsely carved Late Roman 
details that survive on the site, Roman ruins have not 
the intrinsic beauty of Greek detail to make every 
square inch a delight in itself. To be intelligible a 
Roman building must be complete, and Baatbec—for 
all its massive stonework, unique for the grandeur of 
its individual masses—remains but as a medley oi 
masonry where each gigantic Fragment dwarfs the one 
adjoining it and forbids to the traveller any instant per¬ 
ception of the scheme. 

The scries of Roman studies including the examples 


all periods of Greek art, but it is quite another thing to 
have the rightness of this coloured detail triumphantly 
demonstrated to the most casual inspection. 

The impressionist style of execution helps out the 
archaeological statement. Not every detail is known, or 
can be, and it would have been a point of discretion to 
present the mixture of fact and fancy w ithout over¬ 
emphasis of any single detail, even if Mr. \\a]cot's 
method as an artist had nor lent itself to this wise gene¬ 
ralisation in any event. We shall never know which 
details in each reconstruction belong exclusively to the 
artist's whim and which to the scientific labours of the 



An Ecvftian Paiacit 


executed in line as etchings as w ell as those ill colour, 
possess this special value—that they portray the build¬ 
ings complete inhabitable and inhabited in a way that 
does not suggest itself with any dearness to the tourist 
hurriedly inspecting the dead relics of former greatness. 
The Greek and Eimscsm restorations interest from 
the point of view of the application of colour to every 
detail of the architecture. We have lived through a 
colourless, colour-hating period when the idea of pig¬ 
ment applied to Grecian sculpture and architecture 
seemed repulsive to the average Englishmen, the re¬ 
searches of archaeologists have stocked our libraries 
and museums with evidences oi coloured objects from 


professors; but then, wc shall remain ddightfujlv in¬ 
different on the point. If a blue column stands in the 
picture where a white one stood in the year B*C* x f who 
knows whether it may not have been repainted blue in 

B-C. x-1 ? . - 

The exhibits gain immensely by being hung together 
a s a collection. Wooden temples, stone temples, Egyp¬ 
tian, Etruscan and Greek, all forming variations on the 
same great theme of posts and beam arrangement. The 
textbooks and the textbook-fed pedants tend to insist 
upon too great and too stereotyped uniformity * whereas 
freedom and diversity are Tightly shown in the different 
drawings. 
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The pediment of ihe Archaic Temple of Apollo at 
Thermos is shown with a painted tympanum advanced 
to the plane of the drip board with colour imerest m 
supply f be place of the shadow sacri ficed to this arrange¬ 
ment. 

The Etruscan Temple of Jupiter Ca p! toll mis has no 
tympanum, the itK>f timbers of the cdla showing 
through the open from. 

1 he hanging slabs of terra-cona decorating the caves 
of these Etruscan temples arc interesting in that they 
suggest a possible origin for forms cut in marble in 
other example?, for there can be little doubt that tiles 
and protective tile work plating to the timber roof gave 
the first liint for the otherwise unexplained forms of 
certain Greek mouldings, just as painted decoration 
preceded the sculpture of ihe classic eggs and darts, 
honeysuckles, frets and pal incites* 

A painting in a different key from the rest T 11 The 
Acropolis, Athens, afterthe Roman Reparation " shows 
the ruin of Greek splendour. The bright pigments have 
peeled Irom off the temples, the marble has begun to 
spot with the rusty gold we now recognise m charac¬ 
teristic and the cavernous hollows of the metope? and 
intercolttmns of the Parthenon suggest the emaciation 
of old age and pain. The sad grey purple of Hymettus 
is used a $ the basic colour for the picture* 

Another study in grey is a present-day view' of the 
\ enetian Library’, w here the mature Renaissance of 
that building b blended with the iiymmJnesque Gothic 
of the Palazzo Ducale in a sketch exhibiting a maximum 
of skill and a minimum of paint. Here* as in so many 
of these drawings, the atmosphere is indicated with 
uncanny exactness. 


Review 

WILLIAM MORRIS—AND AFTER. MODERN 

decorative art in England ; its de¬ 
velopment and CHARACTERISTICS. By 

IF. C r Paulson Tttmsent/. Vol. i . Woven and Painted 
Fabrics, Waff Papers, lace and Embroidery. 
drm : B m 7 \ Battford, Ltd . 25*.] 

It is the author's intention to deal with the modern 
development—say during the last 25 or 30 years—uf 
the whole field of decorative art, and the present 
volume, the first of a series of five, deals with Woven 
and Printed Fabrics* Wall Papers, lj.ee and Embroi¬ 
dery. 

I he hook show’s clearly that since the days imme¬ 
diately preceding the movement which commenced 
w’hh William Morris, and was continued by Walter 
Crane* Lewis Day and others, marked progress and 
improvement in general have been made* 

I he work of the leading masters of decoration* and 
the outstanding tendencies in modern design p art well 
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illustrated in Mr. Townsend** book. Modem fabrics p 
for instance, show the use of strong and vivid colours, 
naturalistic flowers, contrasted stripes, the free intrn- 
duedun of bird forms, more than an inch nation, towards 
chinoiserie —as well as the use of geometric shapes. 
Many of us have, doubtless, noticed these points* 
though possibly we have not attached adequate import¬ 
ance to them. 

Some of the more pronounced departures from tra¬ 
ditional lines one may fed have little merit beyond that 
of novelty, though those of us who have not vet settled 
dmvn into a comfortable old age cherish a kind of secret 
regard for anything which tends to shake the com- 
place ncy of those w ho have done so, well knowing, of 
course, that our own will he similarly shaken in due 
course. 

Before these words are printed Professor Rot hen- 
stein will doubtless have decided whether architecture 
is the mother of the arts. While the case is 1 ah fudice 
one ought not, perhaps, to point out that the appearance 
o! the children does not adequately support the mater¬ 
nal relationship theory * But, whatever the decision of 
the Courts may be, it would seem clear that most of the 
things dealt with in Mr. Townsend’s volume* and the 
volumes which are to foliow’ + arc used in some xn av or 
other in connection with architecture. 

It may well be* therefore* that could we get a school 
of architecture in which alt ihe various; items which go 
to furnish, decorate and complete a building could be 
dealt with, the various craftsmen being trained side by 
side w ith professional students of architecture under a 

unified command, w r e might see a development on 
dear and logical lines. 

Or—to state the same thing in another way—a school 
of all the various crafts in which architecture is looked 
upon as the dominating influence. 

But, putting these Utopian dreams on one side, if 
only for a moment, Mr. Townsend's book sen es a very 
nsciiil purpose, and St is to he hoped that its leception 
will be such as to justify the speedy publication of the 
further volumet, 

As one expects from Messrs. Rarsford, Modem Deco¬ 
rative Art lit England is well printed and beautifully 
illustrated. J 

W. £. Furojon [ A ,]. 


GEORGE, R A. 

Mr Charles H Heathcote (Vice-President) has 
S*™* i^T tE* cost of the purchase for the 
K,LB.A. Library of an album containing about eo 
sketches by the late Sir Ernest George, FLA. These 
T'jrfus have recently been exhibited at the Galleries 
uf the Fine Art Society. Bond Street. W.i, 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence 

CODE OF ETHICS. 

To the Editor ; Jourkai, RJ.B,A. ,— 

Sih p —At a recent meeting of the Council, and after 
very careful conaiderat ion, the followi ng resolution wifi 
passed :— 

" With a view to strengthening the powers of the 
Omncil in dealing with all breaches of profess bn j I 
ethics or etiquette, and in the interests generally of the 
profession, this Council is of opinion ii is undesirable 
to formula! c any code of ethics or etiquette/ 1 

X reference to Bye-law 23 will show that the Council 
h 25 unlimited undefined power to deal with every kind 
of professional misconduct, and it was pointed nut that 
you cannot increase that power by defining certain 
breaches. The result, however, might be to lessen the 
authority. 

I gave am instance of an important action at the 
I*aw Courts where my clients had to refrain from 
calling evidence of unprofesri final conduct , because the 
breach complained of was mot included in our code : 
and it is practically impossible Lo provide for every" con¬ 
tingency ; each case must be judged on its merits. 

Other learned societies are quite as jealous concern¬ 
ing the proper behaviour of their members as we are \ 
and the folIn wingimformation will, 1 trust, interest your 
readers. 

The Surveyors* Institution sends a note to all mem¬ 
bers when they arc elected, stating they must not accept 
commissions, and generally that they must behave 
properly ; but the Secretary wrote me, 11 No general 
code of etiquette has been laid down by the Council of 
the Institution, nor do 1 think it likely that they will 
attempt so difficult and invidious a task/ 1 The mem¬ 
bership of that Institution numbers over 5,500 mm, 

'The Secretary of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy vvrote me as follows :— 

II Neirher the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
nor the Institution of Mining Engineers* which repre¬ 
sent the I wo branches of the mining profession* has a 
written * Code of Ethics. 1 The Councils of both Insti¬ 
tutions (which are incorporated by royal charters) have 
full powers under their respective By-laws to deal with 
cases of alleged unprofessional conduct of members, 
and these poweis arc exercised when necessary. 

** The question of adopting a definite 1 Code of 
Ethics p for the profession has been raised at intervals 
during the posit twenty-five years by members of the In¬ 
stitution of Mining and Metallurgy* which represents 
the mining of minerals other than coal, and hence its 
member* are the more exposed to financial influences 
and temptations. On two occasions special commit fees 
were Appointed to consider* Memorials 1 on the ques¬ 
tion signed by numerous members* and several of the 
signatories served on the committees. In each case. 


after exhaustive discussion, it was decided that no 
* code ' which could be drawn up could serve the pujv 
pose so well as the general powers possessed and exer¬ 
cised by the Council. Cases can only be dealt with upon 
their individual merits after careful investigation. 

“ Personally, I have always been strongly opposed 10 
the adoption of any detailed code of conduct for mem¬ 
bers of the profession* which in my view would cast a 
w holly unmerited slur Upon the great majority of them 
by implying that individually they needed to be told in 
detail how to distinguish between right and wrong/ 1 
l 1 he Institution of Mechanical Engineers has about 
8,500 members. The Secretary wrote me :—■“ The 
Council have not published any reports with regard to 
professional conduct. . . . The Council consider all 
cases of misconduct on the part of members brought to 
1 heir notice.” lie also referred to the Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation, which are similar to our Bye-laws. 

The Registrar of the Royal College of Physicians 
wrote me : " There is, as far as I am aware, no pub¬ 
lished code of medical etiquette. . + I think I may 
say there is no published code of the kind to which vou 
refer/' 

The Secretary of the Royal College of Surgeons 
wrote me ; u Vou are right in thinking that there is no 
code of etiquette at this college, , , , It cannot, how ¬ 
ever, be said that there is any general cede of etiquette 
for the medical profession, and it seems to me it would 
be unwise 10 draw up anything of the kind. 1 " 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants has over 
5,800 members, and the Secretary wrote me ;— 

11 In reply to your letter of the 6 th instant, this In¬ 
stitute has never Irnd 4 code of etiquette. Suggestions of 
thin kind love been considered from time to time, but 
one of the objections which is invariably raised is that it 
i& impossible to foresee every kind of unprofessional act 
which might hereafter arise* and that when one does 
arise (he member complained of will at once reply that 
nothing was said in the code about this particular action 
being undesirable / 1 

The Secretary of the General Council of the Bar 
wrote me !— 

11 In reply to your letter of the 6th instant, which l 
should have answered before but for my absence from 
town, I agree with your view that the publication of a 
written code of professional etiquette is inadvisable. 
The practice of the General Council of the Bar is to 
give a ruling on the facts submitted to them In cases 
which arise from time to time* and a number of rulings 
on points of etiquette and practice have been published 
in the Annual Statements of the Council and elsewhere. 
But the Council da not express opinions on hypo¬ 
thetical cases* and to draw up a code of etiquette or a 
scheme of professional conduct as regulated by gentle¬ 
manly instincts seems to me impracticable/ 1 

The Law Society has over9400 member*„ The Secrt- 
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tmry asked me to call, and he and the President of the 
Law Society kindly discussed the matter at great 
length. During the conversation the Secretary stated 
that the Law Society has no code, anti finally the Picsi- 
dent stated that in tus opinion it would be a dangerous 
thing for the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
publish any code.—Yours obediently, 

Sydney Perils Jf\]> 

MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

To the Editor, Journal R JJJ.A— 

Sir—M r. W. J. Stenner states his Society includes 
as members 45 Fellows and Associates of the R.LB r A, 
According to a list received from Conduit Street, dated 
1 December the number was 38 : the total mem¬ 

bership was slated to he to. and we hear it has increased 
[070. Bui 1 mu£t remind Mr. Stenner that Licentiates 
are not Members of Institute, and our Associates as a 
rule are most emphatic on that point.—Yours faithfully j 

Sydney Perk* [F j. 

ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF 
THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

To the Editor, Journal H.I.B.A. r — 

|)F_\n Sin,—With reference to your kind review of my 
book, l should like to say that the evidence (at Adam's 
authorshJp of the drawing-room chimney apiece ut Kedle- 
acon is conclusive. There is a design for it by Robert 
Adam (i760) in the Sosurc Museum (vok 12), and it is 

staled by county historians to have been carved by Spang, 
which confhtns ibe date, if thm were necessary'. There are 
chimney-pieces of similar character in early houre* by 
Adam, and the date (1760) probably tetmiJus for Mr* 
Safer mistaking it for early eightecnth-century work. The 
i Hum radon (Fig. loS) which, your reviewer writes* ** bad 
fake written all over it'’ is a genuine piece, showing signs 
of wear and tear, removed by a hmiie-bfeiikcr from an old 
hull ding. 

The foreword is* of course, contributed by Professor 
Richardson, and not by Professor Aik bison.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, M* JOUROAIN. 

The Reviewer writes 

In reply to Mis* Jnurdain's letter. # rhc Kedleaton 
manlri Is attributed rn Robert Adam on the evidence 
of the drawing in the Soane Museum, Now', there are 
two other drawings of mantels in the collection which 
*.hmv work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and are obviously by the same hand, and these miirht be 
railed Adam designs on ihe name principle. There 
appears to bo no other documentary evidence, w h||$i the 
evidence of style and treatment 11 all in favour of an early 
eighteenth century date. The truth seems to be that 
Adam had to " bring in ,F existing work occasionally, 
r Fhe other mantel may very well have come out of an old 
house, as plenty of fakes ore to be found in old house*, 
since people took to rl restoring *' them. "Hie details do 
not agree in date, the capitals are clumsy, and the propor¬ 
tion* wrong. I have to Apologise for my slip in wailing 
Atkinson for Richardson. Charles E. Saver. 


Mr. Waterhouse and the 
Building Trade Crisis 

The following letter from the President of the 
Institute w r as published in The Times on the 4 April, 
with the sub-headings " Architects Ready to Mediate/* 
am! "An Appeal to Good Sense/ 1 
To the Editor of 11 The Times ” 

Si R„—'Arc hi tec is, together with a large section of the 
public, arc awaiting w ith the keenest anxiety the upshot 
of the crisis in ihe building trade* The sense that our 
anxiety for peace would perhaps not be regarded as 
wholly disinterested, together with a feeling that inter¬ 
ference was hardly called for, his kept the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects from any public expression on 
the m Litter . 

Rut 1 feel that the mome m has come when we archi¬ 
tects can hardly remain silent spectators of a situation 
which threatens so deeply the welfare of thousands with 
whom our daily life is 30 closeJy and personally con¬ 
nected. It is our most earnest hope that the honest de¬ 
sire for settlement w hich w e believe to exist upon both 
sides may develop, hefore the closing of the door, into 
some such agreement by compromise or concession as 
will liberate one of England's greatest industries and 
spare its members untold misery* 

J fed sure that friends of mine in the two federations 
engaged are aware, without being told, that if sympa¬ 
thetic mediation by a member of my profession were 
1 bought likely to be of service, such assistance would he 
immediately forthcoming; but apart from any such 
step, and, indeed, on grounds of personal fellow-feeling 
for those on both sides of this controversy, who stand 
to lose heavily by a hold-up of work, ! fed that I am 
right in urging, with all the force of friendship, the 
supreme importance of coining to that understanding of 
which the latest information has given a most welcome 
hope. 1 know that 1 am speaking for many among tny 
brother-architects if 1 venture to say to the disputants : 
“ For your own sokes End some means of agreement, 
so that the industry may not be suspended ; and if it 
cannot be done for your own sakes, let it be done for 
England's. Both sides may have money to spend on a 
fight; but the light will cost more than money. It will 
mean a waste oMabotir and a waste of rime—two thi ngs 
which England in her task of reconstruction cannot 
afford to lose. 11 

1 l^e appeal, happily, is to men of sense ; that is why 
it is made with hope and with some knowledge that in 
both camps there arc those to whom anv such a call 
from outside h unnecessary. Thev will be the first 10 
forgive this intrusion of friendly bystandm —Youre 
faithfully, Paul Waterhouse 

President^ Royal Imtituie of British Architects. 
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HOUSING ACHIEVEMENTS 


Housing Achievements, 19191:0 1922* 

BY T AL.WYN LLOYD [R] a MEMBER OF THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


Many may think that in speaking of housing achieve¬ 
ments " during recent years I am attempting a very 
delicate task. It may, indeed p have appeared m times as if 
the achievements were all of a negative character. At the 
outset such high hopes were formed, such eulogistic terms 
used by public men at the end of the Great W ar, that it 
almost seemed as if the social millennium were at our very 
doors and that the permanent betterment of the physical 
and mental condition of the people to take immediate 
shape. Probably the inevitable disappointment w’hich 
ensued was a direct result of the rash promises made by 
those in authority and of the well-nigh impossible task 
which they set their officials to perform. The spirit may 
indeed have been willing, but it would appear that flesh, 
and blood were incapable of rising to the height of such a 
great opportunity. 

Having said that by way of introduction, I want 10 try 
and summarise from an architect^ point of view as 
accurately as may be what actual results were obtained by 
briefly surveying the field of biasing operations during 
the East four years* Frequently in discussing these things 
with fellow-architects and with others connected with the 
building trade I Etave felt that insufficient attention hoi 
been paid to whatever positive achievements there ait on 
the credit side of the transaction r I ndue prominence hi* 
been given to the debit side* to the failures and dis¬ 
appointments. In our indignation at many thing* which 
have happened in connection with it, I hope ivv shaff not 
be led to dismiss the subject of Government-assisted 
housing with a contemptuous shrug or a gesture of mere 
impatience, as we might well be prone to do on u casual 
acquaintance with it* While many recent happenings have 
been lamentable and the efforts piu forward and the 
capital expended were disproportionaic to ihe results 
obtained, w C should not forget the unprecedented condi¬ 
tions ruling when the bulk of the houses were erected* onr 
the many great improvenicnLft in housing standards which 
have been effected in spite of these difficulties. 

Criticism of the Government scheme hy architects h^j 
mainly centred on the Ministry of Health, over the method 
they employed in cutting down and supervising the 
schemes, rather than on the Local Authorities and other 
iigcnelcs who initiated and carried them into effect- The 
financial arrangements between the Government, who 
found the greater part of the money, and the Council* r 
who nominally had the spending of it, being what they 
were T differences of opinion, and at times serious disagree¬ 
ment* were inevitable* 

We may consider that the terms of this financial partner¬ 
ship, being radically unsound, in that whatever happened 
the Council'* liability for loss was limited to the penny 
rate, were the root cause of the trouble which ensued, 
flut in view of the very nature of that partnership u was 
essentia] that Government officials should be in ultimate 
control and that at every stag e in t he proceedings mey 

* A paper read before the Liverpool Arehitectura! H'dcty 
on 9 January 1911, 


should check the doings of the Councils' architects and 
surveyors, irksome and disagreeable as such checks in¬ 
variably are. Frequently it appeared as if the Ministry of 
Health were out to hamper all attempts by architects to do 
their own job 1 

The Government set an impossible task to the building 
trade, asking it in t be years immediately following the 
great war upheaval 10 produce a volume of domestic 
building, in addition to the abnormal amount of com¬ 
mercial building in 1919, 1920 and early 192^ quite in 
excess of its capacity. Quite naturally, prices advanced 
and advanced, until in the summer of 1920 they had soared 
to unheard-of heights and the pre-war cottage of £250 
was costing £900 to £1,000. It was obvious that matters 
could not go on in this way, and the Government bad 
to cry a halt. t*ater T owing to the altered policy of 
the Ministry'since that time, prices steadily declined, 
until we are now- almost w ithin sight of the cottage which 
con be built to yield a normal return on capital. Our 
£ 1,000 cottage of August, T920, is now- being built for 
about £400, and the smaller type for £35°- If die 
Ministry, instead of lopping off chimney pots and coats of 
paint and cupboard hooks, had at an earlier stage seriously 
tackled m their root these questions of building costs and 
endeavoured to establish why they were so exorbitant, it 
would have been better for all concerned. You are all 
acquainted with the black side of the picture, how in the 
prevailing uncertainties and starchy of both labour and 
materials profit* and the price of money Inrattfcscd* wsgts 
increased, but output decreased ; rings and combines in 
building material* flourished as never before. Every one 
of us Jtas had some personal experience of the absurdities 
and the fundamental unsoundness of building prices 
during the first few years after the w elf t It is easy now to 
be wise after the event, but I am sure those of us who bad 
any conn ecrion with house building in 1919-21 w ill not 
minimise the serious difficulties with which nil were then 
faced. Of one thing 1 am certain—to build houses even at 
such high prices was better than a policy of entire fmrrrtr- 
/tiire, which in the absence of new houses would certainly 
have resulted in serious consequences to the nation. 
Private enterprise w'as out of the field in the circumstances 
resulting from the war, apart from the subsidised scheme. 
Even before the war there had been a slowing down 
process in building, and the consequent shortage of houses 
was appalling. Even now K with prices down to nearly 
one-third of what they were at the peak T pure and un¬ 
adulterated private enterprise, so far as the building of 
working-class houses for letting is concerned, It not in a 
poa.it]on to function. This point cannot be over-empha- 
si&cd. Speculative builders and private individuals are 
now prepared to erect houses of the villa type for sale, or 
in certain ease* for rent when high rents can be obtained, 
hut this class of building does not touch the real bousing 
problem, which is the production of Jorge numbers of 
cottages to let at weekly rents of not more than 10s. per 
week, exclusive of rates. 
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Therefore our fim achievement ia the fact that same 
2DQ t coo working-doss houses have been built in 191 
The price paid for them ia colossal, but ihe price which we 
should have had to pay in die absence of these houses in 
industriid unrest p in sheer human hopelr&tneKs and misery* 
would, in my humble opinion, have been infinitely greater. 

Shall we for a montent consider the pre-war standards 
of cottages—^mostly built by private enterprise—with 
which p strictly speaking, the ^nttayes recently built should 
be compared! I Imve found fr*q unfitly that critics of the 
new houses—and they are to lie met with at every turn— 
are pttrnc to compare them not with pre-war working- 
class dwellings, what one might coll I he ** common or 
garden-less fK type, but with town villas, country cottages, 
and bungalow* built far middlc-class folk. Now, the older 
type of workman'! dwelling or *' housing of the working 
classes/ + m it was referred to in official publications* was 
invariably built in rows. I am not attacking private enter¬ 
prise as sticb nor blaming individuals* The system w as at 
fault* and w e were all to blame for Jack of interest and 
imagination in these things. The number uf dwellings to 
the acre depended an how many could be packed on to 
comply with by-law requirements, nature of the site and 
other local condition^ varying from 25: to 40 per acre. 
They were built facing uniform by-law stmts, rB paved* 
euriwd md channelled,” and the carriageway li fulling 
from the crown to channel*" 14 the footway sloping to¬ 
wards the outer edge> T± and so on* in the hackneyed words 
of the by-laws. Sometimes there were forecourts, but 
more often the houses gave directly on to the street, 
I’he sites were often unsuitable, little attention being prid 
to amenity ■ houses, works and shops were built indis- 
erimLiniely in the same district. There vras little attempt 
Lit estate planning and no relation but what chance 
dictated between one estate and another 5 40-feet roads 
might end in .1 blind alky or they might have to take the 
main traffic of the town. An acrid view of an industrial 
town or a working-class suburb huilt ire the thirty years 
before the war would have given one an imp region of 
drab dullness and of indchnabEe chaos in development. 
Of gardens in the real sense there were hardly any. The 
by-laws did certainly insist on i+ a space at the rear* 1 ' but 
surrounded us this was by dark boundary' walls and back 
projections, there was neither adequate room nor any 
inducement 10 keep it tidy and pleasant* Consequently 
these back yards were used as receptacles for rubbish, 
relieved by dog kennels and poultry pens or patches of 
nrunnic-looking grass or shrubs. 1 need not wean- you 
with the details of the internal planning of the older 
cottage, with its narrow frontage, rhc principal room 
usually giving ail (a m area formed by back projections. 
Its ill-lighted lobby and stuffy food cupboard. Ai ita 
best the town cottage was dull and uninteresting. At its 
worst it quickly degenerated info slum conditions. 

The rural cottage, although placed in much superior 
surroundings, was in itself probably worse, lucking a* it 
frequently did the elements of sanitation and comfort. 
Owing to the low rents obtainable, there had been a gradu¬ 
ally increasing shortage of country cottages for many 
years before the war. 

Compared with condi linm sudi t have described. I think 
one ri quite entitled to claim that the 500.000 or so cottages 


built under the Government scheme are much superior. 
Let me attempt to summarise their improved standards. 

Site?.*— First of all t as regards sites, l think the Govern¬ 
ment may take full credit for the admirable sites which 
were secured for the new houses. One has heard little or 
no criticism of this side of the Ministry ri activities. In 
many cases, local authorities were able 10 secure* with the 
Ministry's help, the best available building sites in the 
a reap and secure them at a reasonable price. The Ministry 
made use of the Government Valuation Department, 
which had been set up for a different purpose some years 
before, 'Hie experience they had gained of site values and 
of practical negotiation with landowners and agents 
enabled these valuers to act on behalf of the local authori¬ 
ties with satisfactory results. I am informed that the 
average price paid for housing sites over the whole country 
was £t(}o pur acre* the average apart from boroughs 
being £ [ 60. This h our second achievement. Frequently 
opportunity was taken to acquire additional land for open 
spaces or other public purposes, and l think the reasonable 
spirit shown by landowners In connection with the dis¬ 
posal of those Injuring sites does them honour, 
1 + ow^-Plaksisc—W hile criticism can be levelled both 
at the Ministry and ihc Councils in that town and 
regional planning, apart from mere sire-planning, was not 
given the prominence that it deserved* doubtless owing 10 
the fact that development was hurried* there has been r 
considerable amount of useful district planning carried our 
incidental to sire-planning* which would net otherwise 
have come into being. By this. 1 mean road widening and 
im provementSp const ructions of portions of new” through ' F 
Toads and the separating of hnuaing sites from industries. 
If these good openings are followed up and extended as 
portions of xowm-pbnning schemes under the Act, they 
will be valuable public improvements. Personally, I would 
wish that all housing sites had been scheduled as town- 
planning schemes, which would have safeguarded them 
and the adj seen l land more de finitely. There was 1 00 m uch 
building done on existing reads, thus isolating the back 
hmd and spreading out the housing schemes in a manner 
that was not economical as regards general conscience 
and Mich mutter* its service mains. Another shortcoming 
w*a the number of separate sites which had lo be selected 
in order to comply with parochial consideration* and local 
expediency* where a broader outlook would hove resulted 
in the grouping of sites at convenient centre*, concent ni~ 
tinj? larger number of houses on one important site, which 
would have junified the provision of communal Services 
schools and shops there. 


Site-PijlNXJng.—M arked improvements can be re¬ 
corded in this connection also* and when one compares 
the after-war standard of 10 or tz houses to tlie acre with 
the pre-war y mdard of 25 or $q, it will be realised what 
great strides have been made. One reason which enabled 
thiH to be done was that land was acquired in hulk it a 
much cheaper rate lhan had previously prevailed when 
land for cottages was acquired in small bis* not of so much 
per acre, hut at go much per foot fronts The larger 
number of houses per acre and the more expensive make¬ 
up of by-law streets enabled owners to procure a higher 
price per plot shan could be justified on the newer method. 
Spreading out house* more generously on the ground 
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obviously allows additional space between the houses and 
around them, so the new cottage^ have good gardens 
attached to them. They are set back 15 to 20 feet from the 
front fence, and built in pairs or blocks of four to six, in¬ 
stead of in long rows. Recently there has been a tendency 
for the Ministry to lower these standards. The site- 
planning has also provided for some amount of open 
space on eftch site in the form of greens, recreation 
grounds and allotments. Trces and hedges have been pre- 
served, and the finished housing schemes have retained 
something of she natural attraction of their sites* instead 
of being consigned to a common uniformity. 

The lay-out of the housing schemes wait with few excep¬ 
tions on modem lilies, the roads being carefully con¬ 
sidered In relation both to ground level* and to their 
fu iu re use. I n stead of the roads being of unifo tm w sdth, 
36 to 40 feet, as wan the universal practice until recently, 
they were varied in width and construction* according to 
whether they were to take heavy traffic of light, whether 
they would id ve access to a considerable number of houses 
ot to a few groups in by-roads and cul-de-sac*. I he 
Ministry permitted local by-laws tn be over-ridden w hen 
their officials had approved the housing scheme, Here n 
1 think p It might be stated that they went rather too far in 
the direction of narrow roads. While a carnage-wray 
34 feet wide ia obviously quite unnecesaaiy for * cu,-d f' 
sftc v a width of ft feet, which the Ministry frequently 
advocated, is too narrow - Still, opart from minor qualifica¬ 
tions of this kind, 1 think it can certainly be sanJ that me 
1 ay-out pi ans of the hou sing scheme*, taken as a w hoi l- , n te 
much to be comniended. This is our third achievement. 
In fairness to the MiniattY, we can recognise in passing 
that their architects often succeeded in puhmg together 
plans submitted by inexperienced Council officials, whicn 
would otherwise have been both extravagant and anti¬ 
quated. The chief point that strikes ore in looking over 
the housing sites planned by architects as distinct from e v 
local surveyors is the interest which they have succeeded 
in imparling to the lay-out, the number of by-rc.iaos h quj - 

tangles and other groupings which distinguish aucctai u 
modern site-planning fmm the old careless pattern. 

CotTAtiE Planning — 1 have already referred to some 
of the defects in the conventional working-class honie. I t we 
sought to find a reason for this, Z think we should 0 ata 
that these defects were chiefly the result ofl^ck of thoug 11 
and inattention to detail oil the part of the builder or 
owner. It was so much easier to run up rows cl stereo¬ 
typed cottages than so consider them individually> in rela¬ 
tion to site, aspect, family life, and *0 on. Ihe fourt 
main achievement of after-war housing pobey is 
there has been imparted into the design and erection o 
cottages for humble folk some *uch element of care and 
forethought a* is normally given to the design of more 
important buildings. I know that many 
in the rush and worry of two years ago had for le** 
spent on them than we should have w whed, hut thi* can 
be said 1 for the tirs-e time in history- the stu > o s e 
ordinary cottage dwelling as a unit of buildmg w J”_Tj 
the architect's expert attention became officially recogr 
and adopted. , 

The chief improvement in internal planning is tfte 
wider frontage. Whereas previously each collage wtb 


builc as narrow as iz to 15 feet, frontages of the smallest 
tvpes arc now not \&$ than iB feel P and 25 ^ frontages 
md more arc usual. The provision of light and air to 
every room and passage considered essential , b.ick 
projections* dark passages, unventilated tarders and other 
such inconveniences are now* avoided. Each house is 
provided with a bath, invariably in a separate room Cither 
downstairs or up. When one realises what a small per¬ 
centage of cottages in industrial districts were previously 
provided with bathrooms, or even with baths at all, the 
change is remarkable. The majority of the new cottages 
have three bedrooms, only a very small number of two- 
bedroom cottages having been sanctioned, I suppose some 
40 per cent, of the total number erected have parlours, 
and, whatever we may say against the parlour, 11c does 
represent in the working-class home a certain standard of 
comfort and amenity which cannot be despised. Consider 
also the improvement in sanitary tirmn gements : ihew ,c., 
placed either in the house or in a Space opening off the 
back porch undercover, and compare this vi^ lh<? wx. ITl 
an ou! building, detached from the house, which wus *0 
often met with. 

Construction.—T here has been frequent reference h 
not only by the general public* bus also by those with 
technical knowledge, to the faulty- construction and fitting 
up of some of the new cottages.. With some of this criti¬ 
cism I am quite in agreement. Fk Ministry, in their 
efforts still further to cut down costs, have overdone their 
**■ cheese-paring. pp The substitution of cheap stains for ml 
paint, building g-inch external waifs without rough-cast, 
cheapening roof construe e ion f and similar savings have 
tended to reduce standards below the wise level, but, 
alway* bearing in mind the comparison with working- 
class houses built before the war, i think there i* no 
reason to feet much uneasiness. The strut turn! part*— 
foundations, walls, floors and so on—are usually of sound 
construction ; the finishings and fitting up of the houses 
being too often on the cheap side. As against *w*. I* K 
douhiless a fact that the porcelain-enamelled baths* m- 
tory basins, modem sanitary appliances, glazed sinks and 
portable boilers were of a better standard than the tenants 
had previously experienced. The mere provision of them 
m 1 he smallest cottages materially assisted in. raising their 
general standard. 

As to ma Serials, my own experience leads me to bene ve 
that alternative building methods and experimental 
materials have not fully justified themselves. At a time 
when bricks were scarce or abnormally expensive there 
ma y have been good reasons for using concrete blocks and 
other walling substitutes. To-day bricks and mortar un* 
douhtedJy hold the field; even at the peak of prices the 
general rule was that the well-tried, traditional methods of 
carcase-building were bsfat, 1 do not mean to imply by 
this that as architects w t should not be willing at any rime 
to consider alternative building methods and imp rove - 
meins. Modem cottage budding Ls by no meims either an 
exact science or so perfectly adjusted as to be incapable of 
improvement* The exact reverse is the ease, and we cannot 
afford to ignore the conaiderarian of any expedient, how ¬ 
ever impossible it may appear at first blush. Because they 
are. by training and tradition, conservative in the right 
sense* architect! are often accused of being obstinate and 
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cJd*£lflllfiDited when they do not accept ax iheir face value 1 ! hi: 
nostrums and 11 stunts 11 of patentees who loudly proclaim 
slut tbcire is the solution of the problem of cheap building. 
Bearing in mind the practical shortcomings of these solu¬ 
tions compared with those materials which have stood the 
test of time B we can still afford to be philosophically critical l 

Cottage ARCHiTEtmfRit.—After^ar housing 1 schemes 
have revealed very confide table advances in the matter of 
design and simple arcbilcaural character. If one looks 
about, one feels that the average design isac any rate quiet 
and inoffensive. In tbc case of the duller designs the very 
stringency of the public purse has prevented ihe worst 
abuses of ornamentation and the bad taste which might 
otherwise have presented thcrnselvcs. The average' 1 council 
house/' while not perhaps coming within the category of 
good design, is f^eldom offrnsive K w r i thiui plain brick wa 3ling, 
unbroken caves , and pin in hipped roof. The Ministry 
type plans have done that much for the country' I Where 
housing schemes have been carried out by architects who 
knew their joB, and there arc hundreds of such scattered 
about the country* the resulting designs have been very 
good. I was looking through a special issue of the Archl- 
fecis* Journal a few days ago cunuinbg plates and photo¬ 
graphs of a representative collection of recent housing 
schemes done by architects K end any impartial examina¬ 
tion would certainly pronounce them to be (with two 
exceptions to which modesty forbids me to allude !) of a 
high order an regards character h suitability of materials, 
and simple dignity. They are a notable advance on the 
nineteenth century brick boxes snd slate lids ; there is a 
pleasing note of Georgian or Early Victorian distinction in 
the best of ihe urban schemes , emphasised by knowledge 
of detail in the proportions of window*, doom and eaves 
projection, which just gives the right atmosphere. Many 
of the rural schemes, on ihe other hand (sometimes even 
carried out an local stonet),. arc equally pleasing In their 
Jacobean or" Cotawold IP type of design. Such examples 
» these in town or country do not fail to give satisfaction 
id the eye of the inhabitant and of the passer-by to-day. 
Further, they will demonstrate to later generations that in 
npite of the turbulent times and the political vicissitudes 
through which housing immediately following the Great 
War had to pass, the building of these homes of the people 
(future historians will doubtless note ilmt the latter were 
usually referred to in public speech aa 4 ' heroes T '> was no 
mean achievement, but one of which the nation may be 
justly proud. 

In conclusion. I want to refer fora moment to the other 
agency selected by the Government for building by means 
of State aid—what arc known as Public Utility Societies. 
While the number of bouses recently built by them is 
relatively small, they have to their credit a good standard 
of design and construction. They were not hampered so 
much by the Minis cry probably because the Societies had to 
take a fairer share of financial risk than the local authorities. 
These societies are of a co-operative nature* either formed 
by large industrial tindenofcings or by groups of people 
able to put up a proportion of the capital cost and desiring 
to start by common effort a garden village. Not only the 
individual houses, hut the communal buddings, institutes p 
Schools and stores are probably above the average housing 
scheme in scope and achievement. 


These societies have built at Welwyn Garden City, 
Guildford, Swan poo! (Lincoln)* Mirgnm, Shrewsbury* 
Houmville, Cardiff, Barry and other parts. 

While it has not been my object to allow that the late 
Government housing scheme was an unqualified success 
(no one with any connection with it would venture to dp 
so)p 1 hope 1 have succeeded fn proving that there was an 
important and vital side of it which should appeal ro 
architects us probably the chief contribution of the 
present century towards the betterment of the external 
condition* of a great body of our population. 


THI: ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER AT 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. 

By OSWALD P. MILXE [FJ. 

1 he Third Quarterly Dinner of the Architecture Club 
took place on 22 March. A feature of this dinner was that 
it was held in Grosvcnor House by kind permission of the 
Duke of Westminster, and so took place amid the very 
successful exhibition that the club had organised. 

The company numbered some 150 member* and their 
guests. Mr. j, C. Squire took the chair, and Sir Reginald 
I Horn field had been asked as the guest of the dub Sir 
Chartres Bimn p proposing Architecture coupled w ith the 
name of Sir Reginald Blotnfkld, said that the architect 
lure of London had been a sen** of Io*l oppor- 
lumtics. London might have been rebuilt on the fine plan 
made by Si r Chris cophc r Wren, What an oppormni tv w as 
Etwit when the south side of the somewhat squalid Strand 
was built up. instead of throwing it open w ith a magnifi¬ 
cent view over the river. lie hoped that the problem of 
Charing Cross Bridge would be solved mote happily, and 
if bishops could pull down churches, he saw no reason 
why railway companies could not pull down bridges. 
When one thought of archiiecture, one naturally thought 
of the name of Sir Reginald Bfomfield. 

Sir Reginald Biomfield, who responded h said though he 
had enjoyed the dilb’s hospitality be wanted to point out 
to them the danger of their course. He proceeded with 
tfomt genial criticism. T he Pres*, he said, was a dangerous 
ally p and might* ns likely a* not, y the wrong thing. 

Mr. H. A, Li Fisher proposed the toast of the dub. He 
*aid that although there was no doubt that the level of 
architectural design had improved i n the last tweniy years 
neverthclcss lie thought London was not such an attnit- 
nve town to-day aa It was w hen he was a boy. That archi- 
tecis seemrd to have Failed to impress any fine level of 
architectural taste on the public. He thought the dub 
might do a useful work in this direction. 

Sit Lawrence Weaver, who replied, said that the club's 
main aim was to encourage good architecture wherever it 
found it—that thr walla of the exhibition* of which they 
were frankly proud, showed how catholic wca their ta^te 

Mt J c. Squrn.- made a statement ^ to the success of 
the,afljpitiM, paying a tribute in ihe j'enereuirv of the 
Dube of Westminster in lending hi* house, which Hud 
made it pnw.ble for them to meet under such pleasant 
circumstances md stud that Mr. Detnur Blow and the 
esinte staff had acted aa though they left they could not do 
too much to help the success of the enterprise. The com- 
subsequently dispersed to enmb the exhibits. 
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Allied Societies 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND THE THREATENED BUILDING 
STOPPAGE* 

The Manchester Society of Architects has sent the fol¬ 
lowing letter Ext the Ministry of Labour* the Employe™' 
Federation, and the Building Traded Operatives 1 Federa¬ 
tion with respect to the threatened building stoppage :— 

29 Marfh 1015 * 

Dear Sir ,—The Council of the ^ Ian Chester Society of 
Architects, whilst feeling that the questions involved can 
best be settled by the employers and operatives themselves, 
wish in offer their service? if in any way they could be of 
use in preventing a stoppage of the trade, which would be 
contrary to the interests of the public and the two parties 
immediately concerned. 

The Council is convinced that the present cost of build¬ 
ing and the uncertainty of conditions prevailing prevent a 
large volume of work being put in hand h and that much 
more employment would ensue to the trade if the cost of 
building could be reduced. The Council urges that the 
dispute should S>c sc! ded by further immediate conference 
so that a strike or loch-out maybe avoided.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, 

Francis Jones, 

President of the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Wp S. Beaumont* 

Hortr Secretary. 

LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 

PRESENTATION TO MR, W, H. THORP [F.]* 

At die Annual General Meeting of the Society, held at 
the Leeds School of Art * on Friday* the bth inst t the 
following officers were elected for tlvc forthcoming Ses¬ 
sion ■ President, Mr. Eric Merlef (Fj * Vice-Presidents, 
Mr T W T . Alban Jones and Mr- G. H. Foggitt [A.} ; 1 rea- 
Burer, Mr* W Whitehead [A.} ; Librarian, Mr. J. Addi¬ 
son [A.] j and the Secretary* Mr, F. L, Charlton [AT 
The meeting ivas made the occasion for the presentation 
to Mr, William Henry Thorp [FJ, the wdLknown I*eeds 
archilcct, on his retirement from practice. 

The President, Mr. Motley*in presenting to Mr. I harp 
an illuminated address and a cheque* spoke highly 01 ms 
work p an architect. and of his efforts for the Society, the 
profession generally, and his encouragement of young 
student*. He proposed the institution of a new doss of 
M Life Members,” to which Mr, Thotp should be the fim 
to be dee ted in recognition of his valuable pub he services. 
Mr T Butler Wilson [FJ, in supporting the motion, 
added his testimony to Mr, Thorp'* work as qnELrt:hi!CLi t 
and his integrity and uprightness as a man, Gne ol tne 
original founder* of the Society, 4? year* ago Mr horp 
h m been in rum its Secretary f a post which he held for 
seven yeans)* Vice-President, and has twice been tts 1 nssi- 
dent. He has also been 0 member of Council of she 
R.T JLA. Himself one of the lirat to take the d & ^luntary 
examination of the Institute for it* Associates hip, - r. 
Thorp has always been a keen worker m the progress ot 


education* being Chairman of the Leeds School of Art 
Committee h and a member of the Arr Gallery' Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,. and of the Leeds Corporation Library Committee. 
The architect of numerous buildings in Yorkshire, his 
work in Leeds is represented by the Fine Arts Gallery* the 
School of Medicine and the YJVLC.A. building in Albion 
Place, A scholar and critic, no Jess than an architect* he is 
the author of several works on art : An Architect** Sketch 
Book, John N. Rhodes—A Yorkshire Fainter* Villas and 
Gardens of Italy , and an Old Court Quarter of Pari*. Mr. 
Thorp will shortly leave Leeds to reside at Clifton* Bristol 


RE " WHO'S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE, 19^" 

To the Editor, JOtMAL R-UbA., — 

Deah Sm, — From die heavy returns of completed forms 
which have been received for this book, it is evident that 
arL-hiceas generally realise the great advantages that will 
be gained by its production* and the assistance which such 
a work of reference and professions! information must 
render* 

Its importance 10 the lay public and the Jay Press 
hardly needs emphasising, but, as editor of she work* I 
should be graceful if Z might draw the attention, of your 
readers to the fact that if anyone is omitted from it through 
neglecting to send in his form 1 the Fault muse not be visited 
upon me. 

The active co-opcration extended to the publication by 
your Council, in conjunction with the publicity' which it 
and other professional bodies have sanctioned, must of 
necessity complete the effort to obtain information* as 
well as to acquaint the profession with what is required 
for its compilation. 

I am anxious to get this book published at as early a 
dare as possible, and if any of your readers have not 
received forms + or have mislaid them, 1 shall bo happy to 
send fredi ones by return of post to mil who apply for them. 
—Youre faithfully. 

F. Chatterton, FJLIJLA. 

Editor* Who's Who in Architecture. 

REINSTATEMENT* 

The following were reinstated : As Associate, C. R, 
Winter ; as Licentiate*, D. Hocts, F + Howvtb, and J, R. 
Musto. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Under the provision of Bye-law 15 r Mr. Atmmdrr 
RtKi* LL.D..p and Air. W. H„ Thorp have been transferred 
to the class of Retired Fellows. 


Mr. W + G. Newton ha* changed the title of the Sessional 
Paper which he is reading at the Institute on 23 April 
from k+ The Literature of Architecture ” to A4 The Theory 
cf Architecture." 

Mr. W, I Ijnnefurd Smith, a director of Messrs.. B- T, 
Batsford, Ltd.* the well-known architectural publishers* 
ha» recently been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects recently submitted to the Mints try of Health the 
following recommendations as to the principles which, 
in their opinion, should govern future Housing Policy 
in Great Britain 

i The principle of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act 
should be extended by means of an Act with some such 
title as *' The Small Dwellings Erection Act/ 1 whereby 
Local Authorities should be empowered, with the aid of 
the Public Works l*oan Comm it oners* to advance money 
on mortgage to any approved penmn proposing to erect a 
small dwelling for personal occupation to approved plans 
and estimate cost, such advance bring made in periodic 
amounts as the erection of the building proceeds, up to a 
maximum of 85 per cent, of the market value of the 
property, or the cost* whichever is the tower* and to be 
paid off with interest by instalments spread over a period 
of thirty years, special arrangements being made for the 
easy transference of the legal interest in the property. 

2. Where the Local Auchority or approved Public 
Utility Society owns the land the L^ocaj Authority should 
be authorised to advance 85 per cent, of the market value 
of the property, or the cost, whichever Ls the lower, to any 
ftppruved person, firm, or Public Utility Society under¬ 
taking the erection of one or more suitable dwelling houses* 
on similar terms to those outlined in paragraph t above* 
-except that repayment with interest should be spread over 
a period of forty years, the Local Authority to have power 
to acquire land for this purpose, 

3. Local Authorities or Public Utility Societies erecting 
houses should receive from the State* as a temporary expe¬ 
dient only during the continuation of the Rent Restriction 
Act, annual block grants of an agreed sum per house, dif¬ 
ferentiated in respect of rural and urban schemes and ex¬ 
ceptional circumstanced and applied to houses of approved 
accommodating built on estates laid out on town-planning 
linear 

4. With a view to assisting the revival uf house-building 
by private enterprise, the Local Authorities should be 
empowered to use the annual block grant for the purpose 
of reducing or remitting the ground rent of land leased to 
private builders, instead of or in addition to employing the 
grant itself for building purposes. 

5. As an alternative to the annual block grunt system 
outlined in paragraph 3* the Ministry of Health should 
consider the grant of cheap loans to Local Authorities. 

6. In cato-s where grain* of public money are made it is 
of vital importance that a high standard of lay-out nnd 
accommodation he maintained. 

On 27 March a deputation, consisting of Professor 
S, D. Adshcad (Professor of Town Planning in London 
Univeraity), Mr. H. Y. Laneheatcr (President of the 
Town Planning Institute], and four other members of 
the R*LB.A., was received by the Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of E lealth on behalf of the Minister, and 
the recommendations detailed above were fully dis¬ 
cussed. 


Notices 

THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1922-1923 will he bdd on Monday, 23 April *923* 
at S p.m., for the following purpose* 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting I Ordinary) 
held on 9 April 1923 : formally to admit mtmbere attend¬ 
ing for the first time since their election. 

Mr. William Newton, M.C., M,A. Oral- [, 4 ,]* to 
mad a Paper on |J Theories Cksrical and Romantic.” 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday T 
30 April, 1923, for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minorca of the Special General Meeting 
held on Monday 5 March 1923 : to consider the proposals 
of the Council for the mvision of the Charter and Bye- 
Laws : so consider proposals for the adoption of an 
academic dress for members and licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

The proposals for the adoption of nn academic dress 
arc contained in the illusi rated supplement issued with 
this n timber of the JOURNAL. 

The proposals for the revision of the Charter and Bye- 
Laws art contained in the following report of the Charter 
and Bye-Laws Committee', w j hieh has been approved bv 
the Council ;—■ 

Report of the Chapter a.np Bye- Laws Com puttee. 

Gentlemen,—W e have the honour to report upon the 
reference to us of 3 July last *' to consider the revision of 
the Chartc r and Bye-Laws/ p 

We inserted a notice in the Journal asking for sugges¬ 
tions from Member?, we communicated with the Standing 
Committees. the Board of Agricultural Education, and our 
Allied Societies, wc have met on several occasion* and 
h a vc received many excel lent suggestions. 

We do not attempt to make any proposals In the form 
of exact alterations or amendments* but onlv in general 
terms, and if approved by the General Body of Members 
the clauses would be properly worded by Solicitor and 
submitted to rhf- Privy Council. We are advised that a 
Supplemental Charter should be applied for. 

I he idea of this report is to moke suggestions which w’e 
trust arc, in principle, nun-contentious ; it would be 
impossible to deal with every suggestion we have received 
at one General Meeting, and we are considering various 
proposals made by the Allied Societies, etc., and negotia¬ 
tions [nay take some little time. The work of the Insti¬ 
tute * So!u:itor* will be lengthy and complicated, and we 
make the following proposals with a view to thdr being 
submitted to the General Body at an airly dare, so that 
the drafting of the proposed Charier and the revisions to 
Bjff-Laws might he commented without further delav. 

" 'l h *° E>°th Charter and Bye-Laws. w ( suhkwi 

as follow* 

t In future no change to be made in either Charter or 
Bye-Laws unless earned by a vote with a two-thirds 
nuajonty at the first and also at the tmhrming meeting 1 
for Charter matters the quorum to be 6o, and for Bye- 
-■aw tJiatteK the quorum to be 40 * a bare majority of 
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those present be the meeting xo have power to request the 
Council to take a poll of alt the member* in England, 
Scotland and Wales, And the result of the poll to be 
binding on the Institute ; Anodites to have the same 
voting powers as Fellows, both as regards Charter and 
Bye-Law matters. 

The Institute to have power to hold property of an 
urUimiied value, or if a limit should be necessary T then the 
highest figure obtainable should be inserted in our Charter, 

3. Ladies am at p resell! eligible for al 1 grides of corpo¬ 
rate membership. If this is not already clear in the ex\$ting 
Charters, it should be dearly expressed. 

4. Provision to be made for the new class named Sub¬ 
scribe eb {fion-profcssional) ; the subscription to be £1 is. 
per annum ; no affix to he used by the class referred eg, 
who would be elected by the Council and remain as Sub¬ 
scriber* at the Councils pleasure ; Subscribers to be 
entitled 10 Attend General Meetings but not to vote, use 
the Library, and receive the Annual Report, but not the 
Joiunal ; other terms 10 be settled by the Solicitors ; 
this proposal being in accordance with the resolution of 
the General Body (see Journal (R I BA.) of S March 
1921). Ladies to be eligible for election to this class. 

5. The definition of a Fellow (Charter 1887. Clause 3) 
to be enlarged so as to allow I he admission of men who 
are qualified 10 lhe satisfaction of the Council, as follows : 

(a} Assoc Hite* in a position of responsibility for the 
design of architectural work, but not being in private 
practice. 

(ft) Licentiates over fio years of ngc and approved 
by the Council for nomination. 

6. Anew non-corporate class of Students to be formed, 
to consist of *se w ho have passed or received exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination. The subscription to 
be lOS.bcL per annum, or £1 is. per annum if the JOURNAL 
he supplied. Students 10 be entitled to attend General 
Meetings but not to vote, and to use the Library. 

7 (a) Any Art or Craft Society may be, sir the discretion 
of the Council, admitted to association, subject to such 
regulations, limitations and subscriptions to the Institute 
as may be from nine to lime prescribed by the Council of 
[hr Royal Institute- The members of such societies to 
have an annual notice of meetings of the R.I.BA, and to 
be allowed to attend General Meetings but not to vote, 
and lake part in the discussions, but this privilege is not 
to apply to any meeting when ihe business of the R I B A, 
is discussed, except by S£fntts$ion of the President of the 
R I BA. The R.LB.A, may from time to rime hold 
exhibitions of the Arts and Craiis in connection with these 
Societies, the conditions and term a being settled by the 
Council of the LU BA. Uyc-Unrs 79 and So to apply. N<« 
member of such Am and Craft* Society to use any affix 
referring to the R.I.BA, unless already a member thereof. 

7. Power to be given to admit as Mon. Associate* any 
people who, by reason of their eminence or interest in 
architecture* the Council consider eligible for that honour. 

S. With regard to Clause SQ (t barter of 1 887), ^ should 
be made cU'ar that Hon. Associates should have no power 
to vote on Charier or Bye-law matters. 

9. With regard to Claim* 35 and elsew here the Solici¬ 
tors lo decide if any alteraiion be necessary with regard to 
Ireland, 


Charter of 1909, Chi ta r 2. —The word 11 eminent ” to 
be inserted before the word 11 architect ” in line ir. 

The following suggestions are made with regard to 
Bye-laws :—One form uf spelling should be adopted. 

Bye-taw .Vo. 3.—We are of opinion that Associates 
elected after this date should k after a period of not less than 
seven years" private practice, proceed p if eligible, and sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the Council, to nomination for the 
Fellowship after reaching the uge of 50, or if they prefer 
to remain Associates, their subscription should be in¬ 
creased to that of thr Fellows, provided such Associates 
be in private practice. 

Byt-taw No, —We arc of opinion that the Licentiate 
Class should not be re-opened. 

Bye-taw 12^—The second paragraph to be amended so 
as to provide for the election of such candidates by a four- 
filths majority of those present and voting. 

Byt lom No. 23.—We arc of opinion that this Bye-law- 
should be altered to include offences not technically felo¬ 
nies ; this matter to be settled by the Solicitors. 

Byr-tatr No. 24 deals with the charges against A! embers. 
Wc "are of opinion this should be altered so that the con¬ 
ditions under which a charge can be made should he as 
wide as possible, the Council should have power to initiate 
or investigate a charge without previous receipt of a 
written Statement from a Member, the time limit for sus¬ 
pension should be omitted, and that the question of the 
publication of a suspension should be referred to Solici¬ 
tors with a request that they should endeavour to find 
words which would enable the Council to make such pub¬ 
lication w ithout danger of an action for libel. 

Byr-Artr No. 29,—We are of opinion that there should 
be one Uon_ Secretary of the Institute, although Clause 1 1 
of the Charter of 1887 provides for fc4 one or more Hono¬ 
rary Secretaries /' 

Bye-fa (f No, 32.—We arc of opinion a lis t of attendances 
of members of the Council and Standing Committees 
should lie sent to Member* with the Nomination Lists for 
the annual election, any special circumstances which may 
have prevented a Member from attending to be noted at 
the request of the Member in question. 

By*-tau- jYo. 33- Wc suggest that Bye-law 35 should 
be omitted and the following by-law substituted 

11 No ordinary Member of Council shall be eligible for 
election for more than six consecutive years in that class r 
No Associate Member of Council shall be eligible fur 
election for more chan six consecutive yean? in that class/* 

Byr-htte No. 35*—We suggest that the Extraordinary 
Meeting must be culled within seven days. 

Bye-tare So, 37.—After 11 any notice M add the words 
M or other document. 1 ' 

By*-fatv No. 38.—The President has power M to issue 
any notice he may think fit ” and at present he must report 
his action 11 at the next meeting *' of the Council : 1 hut 
might be impossible, and we suggest the omission of the 
words 11 at the next meeting " and the clause would end 
ifc provided that he report his action 10 the Council/ 1 

Bye-tan? No. 40 .-—We suggest this should read M There 
shall be Standing Committees fur the promotion of . . . 
profession of Architecture and they shall be appointed 
annually/ 1 

Bye law No. 51.—The third line reads 11 branches of 
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Architecture with which they are respectively entrusted/' 
and we suggest it should read “ branches of Architecture 
for which they arc respectively appointed/ 1 

By e -taw No. 54.— 1 We arc of opinion that it should be 
made dear that a Standing Committee may initiate action 
upon mailers germanr to their own functions ; this not to 
mean taking any public action* but we are of opinion that 
in case* of emergency p with the sanction of the President 
or, in hist abatnet, of the Officers of the Council, Si an ding 
Committees should have: power to take public action. 

five-Im? jVo. 60 dcab with business ineelings, and wc 
*ugj>rat adding at the end of the clause words lo the effect 
that p+ the Council may at any time have power to call a 
Special Business Meeting for any specific purpose* and 
they shall at any time during the Session be bound Co do 
so on the written requisition of fifteen subscribing 
Members which shall specify the notuit of the business 
to be transacted, and no other business not specified on 
the agenda paper shnll be discussed at such meeting. A 
special Business Meeting shad be held within three weeks 
after the delivery of such requisition to the Secretary, and 
at least seven days/ previous notice theitof shall be sent 
to every Member entitled to be present. The notice shall 
state the business 10 be discoid/* With regard to the 
quorum, it must be 11 Member*/' no distinction between 
Fellows and Associates. 

In line 5 it is stated that 11 any question relating to the 
property or the management of the Royal Institute or to 
any professional question may be discussed pt - this should 
be enlarged to include any questions as to Charter or Bye¬ 
laws, and every domestic matter concerning tilt Institute. 

It will be noticed that matter from Clause 64 ha* been 
added 10 Clause No. 60; add at the end of Clause 60 
Hl Subject to the discretion of the Chairman* every speech 
delivered at any Business Meeting shall be published in 
the Journal at the earliest possible date after the meeting, 
Bye-law No. 64,—Insert ,J any 11 for "a" in the second 
line, and, after 111 specific purpose F> insert " or lo discuss 
any questions relating to the property or management of 
the Royal Institute or any professional question," etc., etc., 
nil as suggested by Rye-Law No. 60 ; and a note should be 
insetted pointing out that the proceedings called under 
Bye-law Go shall mot he eomtnumrated to the Public Preas, 
without the consent of rhe Chairman, and that the meeting 
shad be private, but that If a meeting be called under 
Byo-law (54 it would not be private, and e hr Press might be 
present* 

Under Rye-law' No. 6b the quorum of " forty Fellows" 
should read ** forty Members/ 1 

In para graph* and 4 <if this Bye-law, omit the wonh 

“ having a right to vote/* 

If in the opinion of the Chairman it is desimbk to divide 
on any question, provision lo be made for die appointment 
of tellers and for divisions to be taken. 

Byt-ia tt< .Vo. 77,—Omit the words" in the United King¬ 
dom, in India, or in any Dominion, Colony or Dependency 
of the United Kingdom/* and after the words 11 consisting 
in whole or in part of professional members ” add the 
words 11 bring British subjects*" 

With regard to the Forms of Declaration* it should Ik 
stated that each Fellow, Associate, lion. Associate or Li¬ 
centiate should agree to Accept the Council 1 * decision on 
any matter and take no legal action against them. 

Signed on behalf of the Charter and Bye-laws Com¬ 
mittee. Sydney Pehk*s, Chtiirmaa. 
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VISIT ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE* 

A visit has been arranged ro the works of the Cn trail 
Manufacturing Co r „ Ltd. (metal workers), on Saturday, 
21 April 1^23. The works Are simatc at Braintree and 
Wit ham, Essce. 

The management ofCritmlTs have kindly arranged to 
take the party to Braintree in motor cars and to bring 
them hack to London in the afternoon, Lind have also 
invited the visitors co lunch. 

Member* and licentiates who wish for tickets should 
apply to the Secretary R.l.B.A. not Eater than Thursday, 
f 9 April, and should arrange to he at 9, Conduit Street on 
Saturday* 21 April* between 9 and 9.30 aavi., when they 
wifi be met by cur. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE* 1923* 

The Annual Conference of the R I BJk- and Allied 
Societies will be held in Edinburgh from 13 to iG 
June Members, are particularly requested to read the 
leaflet cont Jirung tietoda of the preliminary arrangements 
made, enclosed with this issue o: the JOURNAL 


ST* PAUL'S CATHEDRAL FUND. 

Hit aum ql £216 Ss. 6d. ha** been subscribed to the 
above Fund It is proposed to dose the subscription 
Mat shortly The Council desire to make a special appeal 
to London members ol die Rural institute who have 
hitherto been unable to subscribe to send in their 
donations to thin Fund without delay. 

Jan MAcALiSfErt, Secretary. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS* n June i 933+ 

The following applications for election have been re¬ 
ceived. Notice of any injection or other communication 
respecting the candidate* must be sent 10 the Secretary for 
submission ro the Council prior to Monday, 7 May 1923. 


PfiLLUWh (12) + 

B ™'“ : KiiHHwup&.BA. [/I. ] 5 n], T7 Elphimwrr 

t.ircEe, rort, Bombay, lndjn r 

BtAKftrr: Isaiah Robert EuMOpmsON [A. igBfil. Fern Lm 
ay Clyde Row,J, West Didibury* Manchester 

Guntow = WtU4AM Henry [,/, repo]. Finabiiry Hmw t Bbnw 
field Sirm, E*f..l: + 

H™*?" 1 Stockdatje [A. ifcjSJ, 7 St. Mntitt', Kiist 
baw^r; Rstddfc Ruad, l^ictvter. 

JiKDUfc : WALTER FhedqucX {,!. Public Work* DebiLri- 

men r. VictorAccra, Gold Coam Colony ; Royal 

LuVwual ins n tore K Northufnbvrbnd Avenue. London H 

J&MS, Hemr [Lie. n>i,]. 6 Old U nn d Street, W 

■s>:l «d OiiiltfiKij? bxdminjtirui tot Rt&.w.hip, i«,o 

J ^ [A ' J™» Street, 

Dfdt'irU Row, tt L r i ; ;« Cyril Mniiaioiu, QattCt*cn Park. 

EJ.il .I| . 

I^jj’TrtiH'SE: James Ai_pmed EfcNrsr, M,S l M. m iS.jri s, 

; t, “ cJ <- 

‘‘"mSEmA* j rrcjt [A- i^ 3 ] t 62 Albert Rr m \ k 
inr T '- roft - I'iflthonie. MiddleshruLiRli. 

: RoatBT HtNnv j£\vuts. F.s.l, [4 Hint] 1 + *rL 
brid^ Ryad. Bcthtial Green 1 171 Church Street, Stoke 
.Newmjfion ; Edmonds bury, Genoa Ifoad, Amley, S.E.20. 
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Sutherland : GcokdrLJ. 26 Crown Street. Aberdeen - 

157 Dtidiir Terrace, Aberdeen, 

Wagfull; Jami& Li. 1892], 34 Parade Chambers, 

Shield ; Bailaux Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 

AS ASSOCIATES fj 8 ). 

Barton : Frank James [Special War Exiimbatior], 3 Sunny- 

hill, BetiIqh, Somerset. 

Bennett : Frank Fik:ah [Spedul War Examination], 3a Bed¬ 
ford Plffl^Xh 

Blus : Robert [Special War Examination]* 144 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, 

Bhadfded : Stanley Victor. M.C, [Spcctil Wir Examina¬ 
tion], 43 Endynnjon Road. BriitOu Hill. S.W.a. 

flaiDuwAjm ■ Derek LaWLEY [Special War Examination], 62 
Hill, WftrW Woods. Birmingham. 

Briggs : Ricic.ua> Ward, B.A, [Special W^r Examination], 
Rolhstay, Wilbralmm Road T Alexandra Park, Mandtraltr. 

Brown : John Grey [Special War Examination], 293 Second 
Avenue, Lonflucui], Quebec* Canada. 

IlnowN z Alexander Wood Graham [Special Wet Exemption]. 
Shanghai Qub, Shuqohli, China. 

Button: Chester [Special War Examination], 137 Bctde* 
Road. Lowestoft, 

Clark : Henry Stanley [Special War Examination], 27 
WoEverton Road. Stanmdre, 

Cmqmihe : Alan [Special War Exaira nation]* Easing*™ Lodge 
Hldkigb Road. Ipswich. 

Flniaymjn t Malcolm jBpecUl War Examination^ Main 
Street, Heidelberg, Victdriu, Australia. 

Godwin : William Jean Theodore [Special War Examine- 
lion],. 33 Maihcson Road, Kensington, \V. 

Gtuuiam : Riitiard David [S. 1913—Special War Exemption], 
$ Thomddle Avenue, Antrim R<fcid. Belfast. 

Hail>: : Wlifiao Xjthaby [Special War Examination}* 7 
Southfield Road, Gotham, GnstoL 

IIarOIt 1 John &IWAHT [Sptda] Wat Examination], £ 41b 
Avenue,, Prrtcm Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

Hart : Edward Goyen [Special War Examination]* c/o 
Mesio. Wm. Black and Fuse, Sj St. George"* Street, 
Cflpc Town, South Africa. 

Hind i-us dn ; William Auunikr* C.M.G., D.S.O. [Special 
War Examination], 469 Chancery Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Higgin&dn : Frank [Special War Eiama nation]. imperial W ar 
Grave* CnrnmL*Mon, Longuen£ 5 a*, St. timer, Fas-de- 

Ckloia* France. 

Howard ; George Gerard [Special War Examination}, 12 
Rock do Ye Garden* P Tullcross, Glasgow. 

Hunt : Spencfr GrTV Wakes vy [Special Wnr Examination], 
io Christchurch Avenue, Bmndesbury, N.Wi. 

iLtNLEV: Hlffili PESCIVAl- [Special War Examination], 134 
Ctundeboye Avtniir, Wesuaouni, l‘,Q., Canadii. 

Jeffrey : James RowIE [Special War Examination], 147 Blni 
Avenue, Wcatmaunt. P.O.* Canada# 

Jones : Ienan Roland [S|ieciid War E&umi nation], " Arwcl/' 
Sylva Gardens South, Cnu^ynkm* JJundudno. 

King ; William [Special War Ilx.LminnEion], 8 Mow Rono, 
Wilmington, Northwich,. Cheshire. 

KwOSTQM ■ John LvnID CURST* BArch.f McGill) [Special Wnr 
Examination}, Mffiffli Burrilt & Kinipton, Hope Cluun- 
iHitt, 63 S^rk^ Street, Ottawa, Carmdl. 

K iujiv : Stl-art Cameron [Special War Examination], 
Bedford Square, W.C_i P 

Llndji.y i Cecil Jamf^ William | Special War Examination]. 
“ Bridge p pi Gntwidtc Road, Worthing, Suites. 

McKay : Joeis Sjhbald [Special War Examination], 72 George 
Street, Perth. 

Mac Kay ; Robot Stl-aht StEttm [Special War Examina¬ 
tion], 2 St. Mary Street, Peterhead, Aberdeenahiic. 


MAcrav: Nicholas Ciurlc^ [Special War Examination], 37 
Bridge Road, HmiUili^mim, W.6. 

MAHHtmi:, Eugah Samuel, BArch^MtGiil) [Special War 
Examination], cfo Mcv in . Geo. B. Post St Sons, to 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City, U.SA, 

Marshall ; Francis Will lam [Special War Examination], 1S8 
Reddinga Lome, Hull Green, Birmingham. 

Martin : Makcu* WilliaU [Special War Examination], 352 
Cnltina Street, Melbourne, Auiiraliu, 

Mek : Clittord EnMLND [Special War ExaminationJ, 19 

Liimhoumc Road, Seven Kings. Esiw, 

MofltON : Hubert Con had [Special War Examination], 35 
Bedford Square, W,C-t. 

Nesbitt : Joiln Kmnnetii [Special War Examination], 
Tuque, F Q-, Canada. 

Nohclisey : Ajithuk James [Special Wax Examination], 13 
Do^i-ondalc Road, Moukv HJU, Li verp-xd. 

Ncnn : Jotpn Price* B.A. [Special War Examination], 91 
Camp Street, Broughton, Munchesler- 

PAATQN r NORVAL ROW ALLAN, M.C, [Special War Exam i na¬ 
tion], 14, Spring Rood. llcadinHlcy, Lndi. 

FhIlUpv; : HEABEax Fhjc ISpecial Wut Examination]. Here- 
taunga Street, EftRm^ h I lawkns Bay. New Zealand. 

PlCTOFt : Amittm RtmERT [>AL£El r [%cial War Examination], 
Bruton. Somerset 

Fork ; FpCvnk KeNNDAKLL. A.R.C.A. [Special War Examina- 

taOnJj Eleadon. Weston-super-Mare. 

Fms^AUX : Ahthuh* M.M. [Special \Vuj Examination], c/o 
.Messrs. Nohbi Sc Hyde. 14 Phillips Squat? p Montreal + 
Gaindti 

Radfqru : TiiXL.utom; Reginald [Special War Examination]* 
l+ Mi Ilford, 1 ' Ut ileham, Exmouth. 

Roberts : Chahus Henry [Special War Examination]* 33 
Bloomfield Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 

Scott-W’ili.iams : Rhky [Special War Examination], Depart- 
mtnt uf Work-H and Railways, Commonweal ih Federal 
Works DcpiirLment, Treasury Buildings, Melbourne* 
Australun 

Simms : Hemrert George [Special War Examination], 33 
Vi atari a Road, N.W.i. 

Simpson ; Sidney [Special War Eiuimination]* 73^ (i^iot 
Road, 1'ootin^ Cnmmon, S.W. 

Smith : Irwin George ISpecial War Examination], The Pim- 
ulct, Sudburx-, Middlesex. 

Stott : Thomas [Special War Examination], th Mmqum 
Road, Canon bury, X.t + 

Symcux : Eihear Jotln [Spedill Wnr Z^tamination]. County 
Architect^ I Department, Old Oourt p SpringheM^ Chelms¬ 
ford . 

W.VRR ^ BniNAHD Gmnr [Special War Examination}, Beach 
Road * HpnrkLiitil, Bimtinjs T hwn. 

Web Bier : Ernest Birky [Special War Examination]* 1$ 
Granard Road, Wmdnvith Common p S.W. 

Wjocs : Henry ROsA, B JBk, [Special War Examination], Hes-se! 
Grave, St. I’oyv Kojil, Quebec, P.Q.* Canada. 

WlLLtAMS 1 jo US Caulton [Special War Eximinutioit]* 30 

Dovcy Road, Motley, Hirromgham. 

Wort : WnXlAM StiiNtY E^S^ial War Examination]* 4 AM 
Sflintx Place, Stamford, Lina. 

Wright ; Aleg Thom.aS [Special War Examination] + 41 Have. 
tsek Road, Norwich. 


BOARD OF ARCHFITCTURAL EDUCATION# 
R.t.B-A. lNTTOMIDIATE ExAMLNATIONp JlNE 19^3, 
The centres for this examin 4 lio?t will be L.nmJon and 
I^eeds. At both ocntneFj the exam ina lion will be hdd 
trom 1 ip 5 June 1923* inclusive. 

At the London centre the oral examination will k held 
on 7 Jum% al llu 1 Leeds cemrt on 6 June, 
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Competitions 

AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

A grant of £105 has bttn made by the Institute Council 
to assist the Federal Council of Australian Institutes of 
Architects in the proposed legal action on behalf of the 
competitors in this competition. 

Members' Column 

Member!, Lkcntiatei, aitd StUiimti may inirrl anmmncementi 
and make frnoxm AA requirement! iw thii column xeilhnut t,hargt. 
Carnmutncatiom mi at be addressed to the Editor , ana be accvm- 
pemid by the jail name and addrm. Where anonymity is desired, 
hot numbers ailt be given and annum forwarded. 

MESSRS. WAT KIN aS 1 > MADDOX, 
ttpr. B, T. WattU*, M.S.A., has hem Hiied io 

prarlire bv Mr F. Mormll Middux, A.R-I.B A., M.h.A, The title 
,.f thp film ii Watfcui arnl Mmld«, An-hitecti. SurvtyOH ami 
Valuer, Swan Chambem, BUfsttm. 

MESSRS. REF.S AND ARCHER-BETH AM- 
Mk F W Rvi>, MSA, MAM , Anhiten! anil Surveyor, r'f 
trovd..«, h.i- utiri into partnership T& r. A .. Airber-Bclkun. 
1 if 1 p i tl j ... OaWey Sin el, Qctwi The bnii will Ik known 
Itesn.'Mrn ami Arrlirt-Be llialn, Afrliitrcls, SmVei.jre and 
civil Bnginwira, and will pr»ct»r at 44 Park l-nw, Croydon, as 
h=lHCjft>EW 

MESSRS FRY. PM'KRSON AST) JONE S 
Mu, P G. Fky [F.], ui jH Waterloo Slnwt- Watwi-sttper-W m* 
Las m>w taken into tufinenlilp Mr. w - F.blnr^ii andI Mf. 

HihrtFkt J ones* M t- [.1 ]. and I hr uyb of the firm will n avf be 
above. 

MESSRS. HQ UN BLOWER AND THORP. 

Mu Gvolffl* Hfijf.vnt.owKn . F R I-B.A.. «bhi* io Announcethat 
\ n . k ‘1- t,1, Ven mti'i P*rtnrnhlp Mt. RaJpll [|inr(i F A-R.I H_ Aa, • * I 

faSSSSTs™™- w.6. The prartke .i t. 

wrirc! on 4E i DrvtJiiJiiw Terrac*, J’ortlujl Place., LanihUi, W,i, 

imitf-r tb* mm* ltr»p: Hombluwer and Th^rp r ArelulecU. 

MR- ALFRED G. LOGKHEAIh 
Mh Alfred (1 I.ucKirrftD, A.R.LK ft . comanrfl^d p turtle 

it 6i RnbnEfeum Sirrf.t, Glasgow. Ik will V-n pleased 
n i il is 1 ilJiriu ft Pi" fat alvgUJ 1 %. 

RETIREMENT. 

Mm VV 1 l lIaH H Thorp IF. 5 , *1 t^ firm uf Thorp *ml Fo«itt, 
ul *4 Album Street. I.« 4 s lu* mitr.L and I hr practice will I* 
careM*! tn lutur* by Mt r.M the Herbert F<wit M.] 
iddn^- 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

U AS n. Oixyxh 1 f ' li« n”movM Ids from rSc-athampi«n 
Slivt-i, nii.HKiM-liurv Stiumrr. W.C.l P to t.4* KminlaRlnn Uti 5 i*rt! H 
W.K. Trkpbiriir: Park mHT 

M* r>ELt>^\ Jo^LPlt f F j ha* n>mfivr-dMs j&Cote- 

mjii Street, EX.j. 10 - BssiiiglurU Av^nur E.C.J. Tf-k^unr ; 

n 3 fi brm 4 fvi WalL T^knimm* 3 Rtbtiil(tin B London 

Mn Ctcix ErMJ-K fa4.| hd.’t rfmovrd litft offu^E to 74 E«katon 

UWlmmMrtp S AV t T*k ptione Vk tona qjAy. 

Mb GeoI tr .t HoLLtws [A.j ban moved to oiw offices 1 S>^ 
Oo^dv Ikmk Chasn^^e Newr**tlf\ Sufi*. Ttlrtphijnr: So, 1 js = 
Nrwea^Ue 

OFF I CE ACCOMMODATION. 

^ r KS?-ESftJ Lomlotl Afdutert r-ftn offrfr privalr fifties »HH 
pari sweol rfrawtlli? uffirc.—Apply Bni No, 4 ^ 7 , r/oTb* SfiCKtaiy 
k.l R-A-. CntukH Stretl, «■ 

A R.T.B.A. 1 A.M.T.l J T. + SiLVrrMri 3 aLSlkt ! rti.. Eo thjirr hlj 

wi-ll-iijjhtrd \Vi >t End vfiit> SDofcfatr Wiih vfew to pob^itiEr" 

nutuAt a$4btbtiR<— K^ply tlo* N'l- 44 ^ 1 . S^cieLiry 

R.l.B.A.p Conduit Sti«U Loudon, W,!- 
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F.R.LH A. ofif?rs ^hirr o t hfo offi-ers m ^ootl position In WcM- 
miiuter. Fn-r purtkiibrs apply Bo* N<«, 134 3 , f/n The Secretary 
ILI_BJL, h 9 Cimniuit Str^el. Lou 4 ot t W.t. 

partnership wanted. 

A£«0C1.VT£ R I.R.A. denifw partnerihjp pd bicsy ; B4 7 *^* 
experience Ln La□ dan and province*. Etpcricn-Cfd ilf^igner of 
ikim.^tic, public, and CTiuMlrrfial office biiildinip. Ttlfre 
Vfti arid pi^t-war, assistant Tc» S It Edwin L. Lutyrm, K A h 
F,R,t,R-A, : alsofiipcricuccwith otbrremifnsnl Lochdon sarthiiMts. 
— Rfply ^sjf 4^5, c,!o S*™ury RIDA, fj CondilU Street. W i. 

SITUATION WANTED 

Architect's Amstaui [A.], Oeiuirfil J.ondon cxpcrkncr. 
Working «Srowings and details DWEtatk and public office work. 
CatBhp drsijEuer in Rcuiissauce work, EnillU^ia^k work nr, 
Salary nuHii TaliL—Apply Box So. ylj, c/oThs SerrttATy R,|.H.A. P 
9 Conduit Slffet h VV. 


Mrs. Hansard h lh« widow pf the latir Octavius Hansard fR], 
is nn^iCHih tn twdvr water colours afid ?hfrt otl p^intin^^ 
painted by her Utt huiband- Mrs- Hansard's address is 20 
Surbiton ftwl, Kin^ion, 

Minutes XII 

Se^ie>n 1922-19215. 

At tbe Eleventh C^neral Meeting (Ordinarv) of die Sesdiopi 
1922-Eheld on Monday. 9 April 1923, at 8 j>,rn-. -Mr. Paul 

ftVaieThouse h President, in the chair. r Fhe utlendjinee book «iis 
sE(jned by 18 Fello ws (iDclndhig 4 members of the Coundl). 25 
Auoqits^ and a number of nsitorw. 

The Minute* of the Tenth Gmcnil Meeting, held m\ ie> 
March 11>j3„ having t>eeH taken w read, were etmilffricd ami 
signed by ihe President, 

"File Heph. Secmary anrtfiUESCcd ihti decease of the following 
members : Hurry TTaomBS Sandy, elected Fellow 1920 ; Hurry 
Rumcy Taylor, elected Fellow iqofi. It vlj*. Ri^olveo ihat 
diL- regreW the Insdiutc tor the Ivs^n of thcs-c members be 
recorded on the Minutes of ihm Meeting, and that a m^age of 
condolence and sympathy be conveyod to their relative?. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
thdr election were furmsilly admit red by the Pmident: Mr. 
IV C. Edefi [F.j, Mr. IL W. Pritchard [A ]. 

Mr, H- M Fletcher [R] having road a paper on M H Fhc ,Arthi- 
lecture of Provincial France. 11 a discussion ensued, and on the 
modem of Mr. Edward F- Wartefl, F.S A [R]„ secotided by 
Monsieur Fernand Rilterey, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Fletcher hy iicclamaiiun, Btid hrielly tm ponded to. 

The proceeding* cln^d ut 9,50 p,m. 


A rrargrrnrna lu^t been made fot the supply of the R.I.D \ 
JoUTDtAL (post FreeH to memhcrxof the Allied budvGes who ure 
nos ntetnbers of the R.l.B A, ar a Specially reduced subreriptioti 
of ni L a year. ITwvse who winh to take advantage of ih s 
arriitgemer^t are requesled to tend their namei fo [he Secretary 
of the RJJLA.fcO Conduit Street, W.t. 

Members sending rtmuEancei by postal order fer *ubacrip* 
tiom or Institute publicahom ate warned of the necesstiy of 
comp lying with Post Olloe Hegutatiuns whh regard to [his 
method of paymem. Postal orders should he made payable 
to the SecrTliiry R.E.BA., and Crossed 

\jbS Mir Ausmt 

Secretary if -IM.A. 

RIJA JOURNAL^ 

Dam a/ Publkatiim.—iqfcit iirh. 25th November; ^ih t 
23rd December, l^ijl EJth. 27th Jjnujiry ; lotll. 24rk Feb" 
ruaf>4 eotH, 24th Mirdi; 14th, aSth April; t2th May; 
2nd, itich. ^oth June: t+th July; i8th August; 22nd Sep- 
i ember; 20th October. 





Report of the Council for the Official Year 192 2-23 


S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meetings, 

The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time 
to time on the matters referred to theta 


Annual Dinner Committee. 

Beard of Arch]icctural Ixlucuidd. 

Charter and By-Law* CamniRK. 

sir ChrijlOJfrhcr Wren Bicenterttiry Joint Commit tie. 

Competitions Committee, 

Conditions of Contract Committee 
FtlloWTdlip Drawing* Oammirtee, 

Finance on J Hnuw Oommsttce. 

Housing Committee 

London Building Acl* Cemnuitrc, 


London Street Architecture Jury. 

Mswnic Memorial Committee, 
itegittrttum Committee, 

R.l.BA. Exhibition Joint Ominiitw, 

Royal Cold Medal Committee. 

Selection and General Pulses Committee. 
Sessional Papers Committee- 

Town Planning; ■Commirt«- 
Whitgift Hospital Conference. 


Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees, so far as they are available for publication, are 
embodied in this Report. 

Obituary, *1''he losses by death have been as follow’s ;■— 


Bjuerbujy j Tlwrnas {Re*[gned 

1912). 

Black: William 

Brew til : Lt-Col, Arthur William. 

D.S-O- 

Brown : George Thsnias. 
Barrow*: Walter James. 

Cooksey : Arthur William, 
Crocker; Jame, 

Durhicher : Alexander Percy* 
Evrim : Charle* Glynn. 


Fellows 

Fulton s James nkek. 

Gordon : Henry Thurams, 

Hid I: Edwin Thomas. 

Hallidae : Grorgc Elcy* F.S»A 
Harrison : Arthur, 

Marla : Frederick William. 

Milt&r: Thomas Andrew. 

Naylor John Reginald, 

Newman : Arthur Harrison. 

Reid : Arthur Henry. 

Ridge: Lacy William {Resigned igia), 


Roe : Richard M;mk Veter. 
Sandy I Henry Thorns. 
Satchel I : Herbert Arnold, 
Taylor: Harry Rnmwy. 
Thomson : Howard Henry. 
Tree i Philip Henry. 

Walker: William. 

Wall : Joseph Barker Daniel. 
Waymouth : George* 

White z Henry. 

Wilson : John Rennie. 


Bernard 1 William Lrkli^. 
Bryce: John. 


Retired Fellows. 
Clegg: Charles. 

Ehbetts : Walter James. 
George ; Sir Emm, RA 


Mather: Joseph DoiLsiaas. 
Williams: Alfred, 


Benumont: George. 
Beuant: Robert Saxton 
«igned 1909)+ 

Cheek: Cyril Cliff. 
Eagleshom: John* 




Associ AtfSt- 

Frcnch 3 Harold. 

Grant: Spencer William, 

Ilolsdl t Frauds Peter. 

Hctidemon: Jama Murdoch Dalziel 
Innocent: Charter Frederick. 


Laurence: George EvehrijTidmsrth. 
Scrymgour: William Harrington. 
Seune: Septimus Cecil. 

Trigg* : Harry Inigo. 

Webb: Wniiom Arthur. 


M 
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Licentiates. 

JmniMjti : Jahn- 
Mrlmie ; IlurVcy. 

NicMl* i John Herbert. 
Roderick: Thuinnft. 

SoLLi^i : Anionio Vinctnlc Jc, 


Ohmic : Hkvkl. 

ESjvr : Robert Gcnw, 

Finning: George Granger, 

Hector : Jolsti Hindi. 

SLiUHitli: Henry, 

I jime* : John Alfrrd., 

IlONOFUUlV Fxujow^ 

luitsur : HI l. Kuj R-ijindru ,SH MuhtrajatJhinaj 

Smm ic: Sir M^dhn ^iiigh Bahaiitir, Mnhstr^u of. G.C.S-1- 

EJos orar’i Associates. 

Shnnnnn : Sir Jume£ Jtfby&u, R.A. 


Ht,i%brji 5 R- : BhlmI Thttfold ■ 
Slones : KdgiLt'- 

Viiey ; John Moorbray H*m&ori 
Walker ; Percy* 

Wood 3 Abnalom Read*. 

Young , Galling* Rentson. 

Mvmmith ■ The Ht r Hail, llie 
Eurl of. PC,. G MM* 


Waimufe? ■ Arthur ITwmos- 


Mensbmtiip. 

iOih 

i9ig 

ti>£0 

1^31 
iW 


Hnn, Fellows. 
El 

10 

11 
ll 
11 
lO 


Hon , Assodjifc*, 
45 
4h 

44 

45 
45 
54 


H.C.M. 

4 6 

45 

4 * 

4* 

3* 

43 


Met I' a. 
41 
45 
45 
45 
45 
47 


ttiti-ck : Si r Thovnu t K X! B. * R .A. 

Husohaby l ’ 4 jjutfisi s i?Nnisc Mj£muu*i. 

Ban»hei: CurnnKodaiarc Felice (Rome). .. „ IC-puIlM f Var*i* : Don Buiqtte Mari* {Madrid), 

limit+ird : Joseph An mine (Pam). 

The fallowing table shows the Membership and l.icenthteship of the Royal institute tom- 

pared with the preceding five years : — 

Fellow*. Aaaocinirs. Licentiate*. 

a 3 # 1.631 1 *»Sj 

$34 1 .1*0 

S63 1,773 I'TM 

I) fti) 2 oja l >537 

During the official year since the list Annual General Meeting 35 Fellows and 178 Associates have been 
elected, as against 33 Fellows and 224 Associates in the previous year. 

Of the 960 Fellows whose names appear in the current Katendar 443. or 46 percent,, were elected from 
the Associate class, 184, or 19 per cent., were elected from the Licentiate C lass after examination, 324, 
or per cent., were elected w.thout examination under the conditions which existed before the grant of 
the Charter of 1909, and 9. or less than 1 per cent., were elected by the Council under Clause 2 of the 
Charter of 1909. Of the 2.31ft members of the Associate Class i.ooft, or 43 per cent., have been elected 
since the date of the Armistice. 

The Allied The membership of the Allied Societies, as shown in the last issue of the Kau-nda*, now 

Societies. reaches a total of 4.133, including 1,032 Members and 400 Licentiates of the Royal Institute. 

The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,613. including 631 Members and 79 Licentiates 
of the Royal Institute. 

The Council have had thr pleasure of admitting to alliance the Federal Council uf the Australian 
Institutes of Architects and of sanctioning the reorganisation of the Bristol Society of Architects and the 
Gloucestershire Architectural Association under the style of The Wessex Society of Architects with the 
two constituent hodics as its first branch Societies. 

Since the issue of the list Annual Report the Mowing Assessors have been appointed nn the 
Assessor* President's nomination : 

New Building* for the AULtiettcers' and Entitle Aftentt' Imtinitt—Sir Reginald Mum lid d, R A, [F.j. 

NeWpcUI War Mrmtina!— Mt, E. Guy Dswber, FJtA jF.I. 

Fd.iteii School War Memorial— Mr. j. Alfred Gotith, h,.x,A. [F.p 
Dcwnhurv War Memorial'—Professor C. H- Holly, O-B.L jF 
I,vihain Public Hall iind Baih-‘> -Mr. A- W- b. IF-J 
(Unwitstc Lav-out—Fwfeuor S. 13. Ad ahead [FJ. 

ILiruiv-ntfri W*v Pl»i»—Mr L. Rome Guthrie [F-J, 

iUHIe* Collar.'Siriiptpofe—Mr, J.ihli few [A | 

Keighley War McmiiriaJ— Mr ArthurJ. Ho t w |A.]. 

Wevifiouth Concert Rcmhm—M r It, ill- I'lctdicr [FJ. 

Intem-uiuul Labour Office, Geneva— Mt. Edward P Warren, F.S.A. JF.J. 

TunhridKc Wdla PavUiwi Mr E. t iuv OawbcT, F.S.A. |F.]. 

Bmmicmouih I’avilipn—Sir Edniii (.'ooptf |F.], 

Office* for Mcsirv A!frtd Hrtr and C<1. liverpoul -Mr, CL Gilbert Scott. R_4. |F,’. 

" Builder ’* Co*l of Buildiltli—ProfesWir S l>, Albhead [Ff. 

Hull Cenotaph—Mr- Stanley ll I tamp IF.] 

Greenwich I'ghlic Bath* uml Wibhhoiues—Mr. H, \ . Ashley- [FJ, 

New Monmc (kuldinm, Arthur Kern [F.j. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


Arbitrator 


Daring the year the President has appointed 
connection with building disputes — 

Mr- Herbert T. Buikidfid [F-]- 
Mr. Mux Clarke \F]. 

Mr, Heaton Comyn [F.l. 

Mr. C. F. W. [Jeninif f F]. 

Mr. Gilbert Frfcw [F.J. 

Mr. D. T. Fyie tF.f. 

Mr, F. H, Ai Hirdmtlp [A ], 

M r. J, SbickdJr 1 IjirHwn f -1-1 - 
Mr. A W. Meaning? fF-J. 

Mr, Frauds Hooper [F\] 

Mr. trtorftt Hubbard fFj. 

Mr, Frjnids Jon-M |>Y]_ 

Mr. Dvli^a j&sejpb 


the following members tu act as Arbitrators in 


Mr. Arlhur Keen tF.J, 

Mr, o. C. Lawrence (F-l- 
Mr, Gilbert I I, LoveRrove [FJ. 
Mr. T. R. Mil bum [F]. 

Mr. Paul Ouden (F.] 

Mr. s. B. RimmU [F.l. 

Mr, K. J, SudKtdVC [/■']. 

Mr, J. Domd** Scett f.*M. 

Mr, W. CiUbw Sorjti IF,]. 

Mr. II. D. Heurles-Wood {F.]. 
Mr, Dendy Wutnev [Ltftntuite]. 
Mr. IV. Henry White [F], 

Mr, Edmund Wimperis [F.]. 


Groati. 


Since the issue of the hist Annual Report the Council have made the following Grants 

_ IPS. ■ ___ _ _i I 1 1 _ .■ . — ■ . +«. .j.. / m 


The Architectural Asiodmiftti * r £ioo o 
The Architevluf.il AfSflCiation Emiowttlem 

Fund * ♦ - .115 

Tne Architects’ Rvilevnlenl Society . ioo 

Th^ Architects ami Surveyor 1 Approved 

Society „ . * * v 75 

Arch lies, suml Lecture*, Oxford - 5 * 


o 

o 


Bn hah Eus'inceftn? Standard* Avw&fttHfri 
British Non-Ferrous MesnU Research Asso¬ 
ciation . ^ ■ 

BHtiidi School at R-wne . * , 

Conjoint Board of Scientific. Societies 
The Franco-Bnij&h Union of Architects . 


£500 


10 

5 ? 

20 

70 


O 0 

5 O 
o O 
a a 


Royal Go Ed 


The Roval Cold Medal for Architecture for the year 1922 was awarded to Mr. 'I homas 
1 fastings, of New York, and was presented to him at the General Meeting or 36 June 1922. 
This year the Medal is to he awarded to Sir John J. Burnet. A.R.A., R.S.A., in recognition of the merit of 
his work as an Architect. His Majesty has graciously sigtii lied his approval of the award. 

During the Session the Council have made the following appointment? of members to rtpre- 
Ap point meats. S( . nt thc Rov;i | institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated 

Building Trades Pajujamevt - Mr. H + D* Scute*-Wood [F.l* n r . , 

MtTftdl h 01_ITAN' WaTH BoASlh SHR-COMMITTT3F Chi ReG-DLATH’ hSS FOH [^EVl^tlO^ OF ^17. tTY- Air. H . VA . Bll - l- d" 

Kenwood PfercfittVATlcw Qnuxvu — Mr, Alan E. Munby ff.]. 

British l^ctsnRiN(> Standards Asmciatiov, Sectional Co^iitteeok Bmdqis ano Buiuunc Lonsthl nios 1 ■ * * 

Jsttksavional Hoi^inc. Ooscarea at Rome, Seu-ember iojs--Mr. G. ft>pl«tH I-ort<»i H^l* , _ _ r r,, 

ImWATiotou. Cosoness or Anmnectv at PauHV alcrhotue (Praident) ■ndl '0™™-/™* 

Nationaj . FhotatTOto ok Bviumko Thumb Emko%t« ajo* <>i‘erativ^, OMMse* on DEMA^vnos nim<.LLTi& 
MtnitEK OnRATtv* PlLVMMW .wo OTittRT rapi; Unions— Mr, Paul WaKrliQ use (President), Mr. Arthur Keen [/-.]. and Mr. H. U, 
SarlB'WwiI [F.], 

JoiKT AmCiuioLoclcAi. COMAimrcE-Mr. Edwarj p. Wttrrcn Jh.], if«- 

Lstvoamr or I/isms Asoutbidiul Eihcatios Co*wnn* — Mr. 1 aul Weicrhouw tPreaidcr.ij ami Mr. 

^ ^ Bhitish l-NciSKt.ttSS.i Stanoariw Association. Scs-Comm.■ ■ t* on Cast Iron Half Rovnu, O.G.. and otiiEfi Moulded 
GlTTRbs — M r. Mmt Clarke[F.J „ _ - . ... . 

Lonim,n COUHCtLnew tib National RtomuTiai or Plcmbois—M r. H. D-SmmI«‘W«wK; h, 

Roval Sanitary brarttutk COSOJUSBS, 19*3. Hr*, L— Mr. H. f>- Se»rl«A.\\ i»ii f ^-1 anji Mr. Llewdlyn kitchen \l .], 
Cosmlrm OS THE Rwamurtw os Euctuical CoSTWCTOiB-Mr. Mast. 'Arte l/.J. V1 h ..., 

(UmsTMATios r>r Elsttrical CosnucTOR*. Rruistkatios Aimtowri;—Mr, Mas (Jarlce 1 > ] sn<l Mr* Aten E. Monty (e.J, 
Elsie* Fusd FouxiMTtos—Mr, Htstwdl Gm«n [F-b 

E-Mriftn Fouettsv iC^ociAtiftS OovmrtUft CwNCjp — Mr, H+O*'«me-«' 0 M \t u \ t t 

Nationa.l .Ajshx’jation ran the PttffVTKTiON of r JYn£HCL'L05jN. Ninth Annual t <»nfphe?(gb. , It r - - l -i 

and Nlr. Rupvrt 8a vmjfc fF.]. 

PAwm* 1 Tlie following Papers liave been read since the issue of the last Annual Report:— 

" Th^Firit Half-Cciitury t.f the R.I.B.Aby Mr. J- A. Ciotch, F.S-A. [F.]. 

11 Colour in ATchifodfurc/' by Mr. William Honey, Q'Wtn Jants Siutknl 

14 Rcsivni Erciivations at Rome , 11 by Dr- Thomii* Aihhy [«-“*■]. 

11 MlumLiiatmjf EnRinranns sn RelAtion Arehhceturc / 1 by Mr- Lwrena M- *¥**. *<;„■. f 

*• Thr I-HV «rf DuiUlinu Dutilde London/' by Mr. A. N, C. bhdley, M,A.O*on-. B.C L.. of H-M. Mtantry of Health. 

“ The txm.lon County Hall." by Ml. Ralph Kiwi* [F] Mr. \V. E. Riley-. H.B-M [F J. 

“ Arehitevtvire and /\rvhiteVfs in Indin/’ by Mr. H. V. Ijinchcster fF.li 


3 6 3 



‘JTicorirt Cbsiseal and RnnomiEc/‘ hy ] 

The following Paper will lie read before the end of iht- Session * - 

11 HmUlinj? lldghb and Andtnt Lights," by Mr. DcliiW Joseph [F.]. 
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The AusiroHiin ^ ry H liest ot Federal Council of Austrian Institutes of Architects, the Council have 
Faritamm protested against the action of the Federal Government in regard to ihe Competi tion for the 
new Parliament Buildings at Canberra, and have offered a sum of one hundred guineas in 
support of legal proceedings on behalf of the competitors. 

Proposals for ihe adoption of an academic costume for Members and Licentiates oJ the 
R J.R.A. have been discussed by the Council, A Sub-Committee of the Council has prepared 
a definite scheme for the purpose, and the Council have submitted the matter to the General Body for con¬ 
sideration. 

Considerable progress has been made in ihe work of revising the Charter and By-Laws and 
an interim report will be submitted 10 a Special General Meeting on jo April. A final report 
will be submitted at an early date. 

In view of the contemplated erection in London of a Masonic Memorial Building, a letter was 
addressed to the Grand Secretary asking permission fora deputation from the RA.Ii.A- to 
attend before the appropriate Committee of Grand Lodge in order to suggest the desirability 
of a Competition for the proposed Masonic Memorial Building. 

Provincial The Annual Conference of tyia was held ut Cardiff at the invitation of the South Wales 
Canitreacw, Institute of Architects, The admirable arrangements made by the Council of that body 
resulted in the unqualified success of the programme. 

The Annual Conference of 1923 will he held from the 13111 to the 16th June in Edinburgh, in con¬ 
junction with the Annual Convention of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland* who have kindly 
undertaken the task of organisation. It is anticipated that the great success of the preceding Conferences 
at Liverpool and Cardiff will result in a very largely increa$ed attendance at Edinburgh, and It is hoped that 
a really representative gathering of the architects of the United Kingdom will take advantage of the admir¬ 
able programme arranged by our Scottish colleagues. 


Bulldiap 
Co in petition. 

Academic 
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Rcvialau 
ol the 
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The Anhlteo The Council welcome the foundation of the '* Architecture Club," which has just held a 
urn* Club, remarkably successful Inhibition of British Architecture at Grosvennr House. The work o! 
this new organisation cannot fail to be of real service to the art of architecture 

St. Pan!'* A Subscription List has been opened in aid of the St. Paul’s Cathedral Fund A total sum of 
Cathedra) Fund. £zi(> 8 s, fi ul . has been contributed up to date. Of this amount £137 jj. has been subscribed by 
the Allied Societies ami £~i) 51. 6 d. by London member* and by members unattached to the Allied 
Societies It is hoped that those who have not yet contributed to this great object wil du so before the 
lis is closed. 


TEieGallega 'I he Council have addressed the Ministry of Health on the subject of the New College of 
01 Hygiene. Hygiene which is to he erected in London with funds provided by the Rockefeller Trust and 
have urged that a Competition, open t« American as well as to British Architects, should be held for the 
design of the building. 

R I B A. Cer- The Council have decided that the sale of the R.I.B.A. Certificate Rook should in future be 
titicate Book, restricted to Member* and Licentiates of the R.I.R A. 

The Honorary The Council learned with the deepest regret the news of the death of Mr. Arthur II Reid 
the'RLB A ' vf|[ ' liatl 3ervci1 f<ir man > >' ears as Hon. Secretary in South Africa, and in that capacity 

in South ’ had rendered the greatest services to the R.I.B.A. and to the profession generally. 

AW®*’ Mr. E. M. Powers [F ] has been offered and has accepted the appointment in place of 

the laic Mr. Reid. 

Speculative During the Session several meetings have taken place between the Practice Standing Com- 
Mourtn# Fees, mittee and representatives of the National f ederation of I luusc- Builders, the London House- 
Huildtrs' Association :tnd the National Federation of Building Trades Employers fur the purpose of arriving 
at an agreed Scale of Fees payable to Architects who arc employed by speculative house-builders to prepare 
plans, details and elevations, but not to supervise work or to prepare specifications. 

A scale of fees hits been agreed between the representatives and is now under the consideration of the 
different Undies concerned. 
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Upon die recommendation of the Housing Committee the Council have forwarded to the 
.\Imistrv of ilealth a memorandum embodying certain suggestions as to future housing policy. 
These suggestions included an extension ol the principle of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, annual 
block grants of an agreed sunt per house to IjQca! Authorities {during the continuance of the Rent Rot fic¬ 
tion Act only) or, alternatively, the grant of loans on easy terms to Local Authorities, It was further 
suggested that Local Authorities might be empowered to’use these grants for reducing the ground rent 
of land leased to private builders in order to assist private enterprise. The importance of a high standard 
of lay-out and accommodation was emphasised. 

Three exhibitions of interest to the general public Jiave been Held, In December 1922 the 
Exhibition of Con temporary British Architecture tvas open for three weeks, and attracted 
very favourable notice in the Press. This Exhibition lias been sent to the L nited States at the invitation 
of the Architectural League of New York, who report that it has aroused much interest both in New York 

and in other centres. ■ ■ , , . , 

The Exhibition of Wren drawings, relics, and MSS., and of engravings, drawings, and photographs 
of Wren's buildings was held from 36 February to 3 March, and was well attended. 

An exhibition of drawings and etchings by Mr. William \\alcot [/■-] was held in the Galleries I mm 
6 April to 28 April, It was very largely attended, and was the subject of enthusiastic notices in the 

general Press. ...... , , * . , ... 

Louden Street The jurv appointed to award a Medal for the building with the best street tafade within 
Architecture, four miles of Charing Cross, and completed during the year 1922, have earned out their 
programme, and the announcement of the award is expected shortly. 

Rational Code On the recommendation of the Building Code Joint Committee the Council have pressed 
of Buiidrast the Ministry of Health to enforce their circular No. 332, and have urged the promotion 
By-laws, () f a uj]| providing for the periodical revision of by-laws, for a greater uniformity than exists 
at present, and for the establishment uf a power <>l appeal. 

Tbe IU.B.A. The War Memorial Tablet, containing the names of 232 members and students of the Royal 
War Memorial. Institute who fell in the Great War, was unveiled by the Earl of Crawford on 20 November 
1922. The dedication prayers were read bv the Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square £thc Rev. Pre¬ 
bendary F. N‘. Thicknesse), 

The RIBA Plans have been prepared by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Arthur Keen) for alterations and 
Premises. ’ additions to the R.lj&A. premises at 9 Conduit Street. These alterations comprise the 
rebuilding of the Great Gallery and the altering of the East Gallery. It is hoped that work will be begun 
in June and completed in November, 

The Council approved, on 8 January 1923. the Draft Registration Bill, prepared by the 
jKeuiration. j <cgiMraiiwJl Committee. This Bill was submitted to a General Meeting of members on 
20 January 1923, when a Resolution was carried by the necessary majority that the Rill be not considered 
until tile other professional societies and interests affected had been consulted, and a general consensus 
of professional opinion obtained in favour of the Bill, The Council have taken the necessary action 
in accordance with this Resolution* 

The Delegates appointed by the general body carried through, during the summer of 1922, 
Hatuinst F«a- p ro ’ on g tl i negotiations with the Ministry of Health. The result has been the issue of 
G.H.M. No. 61. Under the provisions of Clause E (4) or this Memorandum, the R.ULA. was made 
the certifying authority as regards architects who had carried to execution no houses for any Local 
Authority, under the State-Assisted Scheme. In order to administer this clause a 'Tribunal consisting of 
the three members who had previously acted as Delegates {Air, iranris Jones, Mr. II. I , Ruck land, and 

Mr. H. A. Welch) was appointed, _ 

In addition to their duties under Clause E (4) they have advised, unofficially, a great number of 
housing architects upon their accounts for partially abandoned ” schemes. They have already dealt 
with appro xi m atel y 170 cases, 'Flic thanks of the w hole profession are due to the members of the Tribunal 
for their untiring laboure in the interests of architects who have been engaged on housing schemes. 
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Couiliuom on Negotiations with the representatives of the Building Trades Employers have continued 

Contract, s j nce the publication of ihe last Annual Report The Conditions of Contract Conference 

in July 1922 appointed a Drafting Committee to proceed with the preparation of an agreed Form of 
Contract, and a Tribunal of Appeal, under the chairmanship of Sir William Mackenzie, with one architect 
and one contractor as members, to decide all points upon which agreement could not be reached. 
Negotiations arc now’ proceeding along these lines. 

Bowl in May 1922 a deputation, consisting of Major Harry Barnes, Professor S. D. Adshead, 

^Greater 0 and Mr. W. It, Riley, gave evidence before the Royal Commission on Greater London on 

London. behalf of the R.I.B.A. The deputation was introduced by Sir Aston Webb, I’.R.A. The 
evidence dealt with ruads, building-lines, railway*, the choice of residential areas, open spaces, built-up 
areas, the London Building Act and Building By-laws, and emphasised the importance of the preparation 
of a p an lor Greater London 

The Wren The programme, arranged by a Grand Committee of representatives from the Government, 
Bicentenary, jhe Universities, and a great number of learned societies and other bodies, was duly carried 
out. The thanks of the Council are due to all these bodies and their representatives for their enthusiastic 
co-operation, to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, to the I^ord Mayor of London for his 
hospitality in entertaining the Grand Committee at the Guildhall, to all those whu contributed to the 
Wren Exhibition, to titer public Press for the publicity which they gave to the proceedings, to the Master 
and Fellows of Pembroke College, Cambridge, for their hospitality on 27 February upon the occasion 
of the visit to Cambridge, and, lastly, the the Executive Committee, who were responsible fur all the 
detailed arrangements. 

Annual The Annual Dinner of the R.I.B.A., which took the form of “ Wren Commemoration 

Dinner. Banquet," was held at the 1 Iotel Victoria on Monday, 26 February 1923, when a large number 

of distinguished guests were present, Addresses on Sir Christopher Wren and his work were delivered 
by the President, Sir Reginald Bln m tie Id, R.A., and Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

Architects' The balance °f funds at die disposal of this Committee (of which Mr, H. D. Searles-VVood 
War Rrtiat i« the Chairman) is gradually being exhausted, and it is not expected that it will last beyond 
Fuad Com- the end of the current year. Thirty-three cases have been assisted bv grams during the 
tnitiee. year, and eight cases by subsidised employment on the Civic Survey of Greater London 

(under the auspices of the London County Council) and on the map of the London Society, 

Charing Cross The Report of the Art Standing Committee urging that the R.I.B.A. should Support the 
Bridge. scheme for a new road ami a general traffic bridge at Charing Cross was referred back to the 

Committee for reconsideration :—(r) By making provision for carrying the railway traffic from the south 
side to Charing Cross cither by railway under the new general traffic bridge or by a tube under the 
river, (a) By omitting from the Report any specific condemnation of the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge, (3) By considering the effect of the St. Paul's Bridge upon the clearance of insanitary areas 
betw een Blaekfriurs and Westminster Bridges, as well as the effect uf the Charing Cross Bridge upon the 
clearance of insanitary 1 areas in the neighbourhood of Waterloo, (4) By disclosing to the Council the 
data upon which the conclusions of the Art Standing Committee have been founded. 

SHtcbu br the l LoundJ are indebted to the generosity of Mr, diaries H. Heathcotc (Vice-President) 
lata Sir Ernest f< )r the purchase and presentation to the R.I.B.A, Library of an album containing about 
George, r.a. fifty sketches by the late Sir Ernest George, R.A, 


RETORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the beginning of the Session the Board have held 7 meetings. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green was re-elected Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and Mr, George Hubbard, F.SJL, 
were elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Henry M. Fletcher Honorary Secretary. 
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Attendance of Members .—Since the beginning of the Session the attendance of members at meetings 
of the Board, exclusive of Committee and Sub-Committee meetings, has been as follows 


No. of Attendances. 


The President R.t JJ.A. . 

The l ion. Jiccreiary R P liLA- p * 2 

Mt.H. D,Seari«-Wo(Kl * 4 

Mr. Gcchuc Hubbard , T f 1 

Mr. A. W S. Cross - * 

Prof&mr S. D, Adihesd - ■ 3 

Mr, Robcri Atkaiwm ... 4 

Mr. II. C- Bradshaw * 7 

Mr. Walter Cave . + 

Mr. E, Guy Dnwbcr r - 

Profci-'Or A. C. Dickie , 3 


No. of At tendances 


Mr. H. M, Fletcher . 6 

Mr. W. Curtis Green - 7 

Sir RobcTT Urimcr, AJt~A+ . - “ 

Trofcs^or Beresford Pite. * * a 

Mr. W* S- Purchon , 3 

PrcfraBor A. £. Richardson . * 1 

Profewr C< I I. RetTly. OdCF. - 5 

Mr. Alin E. Munbv . 2 

Mr. E, Stanley Hall ... * 

Mr. Baitil Oliver ...» 4 


Committees.—the following Committees of the Board were appointed :—Committee of Teachers* 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee, Probationers* Regis¬ 
tration Committee. 

The following Sub-Committees have been appointed to deal with particular questions The Recog¬ 
nised Schools Medal Sub-Committee, the Executive Committee for the International Congress on Archi¬ 
tectural Education, the Charter and By-Laws Suh-Committee, the American '['ravelling Studentship Sub¬ 


committee. 

The Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee is no longer served by a rota of mem 
bers of the Board, as it was found difficult to preserve a continuity of standard in judging the Work sub 


mitted. 

A Committee lias now lueen appointed to serve for the Session, and the standard for passing and reject¬ 
ing work submitted has been carefully maintained. 

Students whose work has been rejected are now furnished with a general criticism of their designs on 
application to the Board. 

Th e Committees of the Board have met from time to time and have reported an the matters referred to 


them. 

Exemption from the Final Examination .—Exemption from the Final Examination, with the exception of 
the Examination in Professional Practice, and provided that in judging all designs submitted for the Diploma 
or Degree there be two External Examiners, approved by the Council, with power of veto, has tliis year 
been granted to the Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen. 

The complete list of Schools thus recognised is as fallows 'The Architectural Association School of 
Architecture (London), Liverpool University School of Arcliitccture, Glasgow School of Architecture, 
London University School of Architecture, Manchester University School of Architecture, Robert Gordon 
Technical College (Aberdeen). 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination .—Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has 
been granted to the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on its Diploma Course up to the Interme¬ 
diate standard (i.e.» after three years* study). 

H.IM.A. Silver Medal for Recognised Schools.— On the recommendation of the Board the Council have 
decided to award a Silver Medal for the best set uf drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition by Post¬ 
graduate Students of the Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examination. 

The Annual Exhibition referred to took place in September, and a meeting of the Board was held to 
inspect the work submitted.. 

The Exhibition was then opened to the public. 

The Board have drawn up and circulated to the Recognised Schools regulations governing this Exhibi¬ 
tion and the Exhibition of Designs of Students exempted from the Intermediate Exhibition. {Each School 
with exemption from the Intermediate Examination is required to submit annually for exhibition one design 
from each student w T ho is exempted.} 

The drawings which won the Silver Medal, with those which were highly commended, have been 
dispatched on a tour of the Recognised Schools for the purpose of local Exhibitions. 
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Publications .— There has been a considerable demand for the following pamphlets 

1. Membership of the R.I.B.A., containing full particulars of the qualifications for the Asaociateahip. 

2. Past Examination Questions, a pamphlet of the questions set at the Intermediate anti 1‘inal (or 

Special) Examinations, June, 1922 

Exhibition of Working Drawings.—The annual Exhibition of the Working Drawings of Completed 
|t -ld in November, The Exhibition included drawings kindly lent by Mr, A. J - Davis [f.j 



Hampstead 1 

rial Chapel. Chester Cathedral). t . D , 

The Exhibition was of great educational value to Students and the Junior Members of the Rosai 

A special Students* Evening was held in connection with the Exhibition* l here was a good attendance 
of Students Some of the Architects who liad kindly lent exhibits were present to explain to the Students 
the problems met with in the preparation of the respective designs. 

Exhibition of America a* French and Dutch Dronings.— Arrangements are being made for an Exhibition 
of American, French and Dutch Working Drawings, A Students’ Evening will be held dunng this 

Members of the Board.— The Council have appointed the following Advisory Members of the 

Board : — 

Prnfi^sor F. Abcrcrombk, representing Liverpool IMvemty Department of Civic Design* Sclwl of Architrcmrr. 
Profctsflr A- Herrituftnn, fEpmmtiriK Toronto Uuveraty, 

W. II. Bidluke and H. T. BudfcUfld, rtp fwentinu Jlirtmiifham. 

(i. Wntibigion Browne, reprwenwHE Edinbutsh College of Art. 

Professor It, W, Cable, reprwcntinft Bombay SohiwJ of Art. 

C.dc O rUchv.fepresentirB ftoyal Academy Architectural School. . 

Professor Percy- NoMw ami Prafeator Ramsay Tmiunr, representm* McGill IMwmty, Montreal, 

Professor Leslie VVTTkinwm, represcrulns Sydney University. 

Rev. Arthur Chilton. D.D.. and C. H, Greene, (uprated tin« Head Manets Conference. 

L. Sylvester Suflivan, rtpmcnlULl Society Architect!. 

K. Ptaruler EtcheJU, A.M.Iiih.C.E,, fepresenting Imtuvtum of Structural utenttn. 

S, Hum Seaver, representing New ilealnrul. 

Rodney H. Alsop, repfeaenting Victoria. Australia. 

Copies of all publications and notices on matters of general interest have been circulated to the Advi¬ 
sory Members for their information and comment. 

Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study.- -226 designs have been received, and 141 have been 
approved. Whenever possible successful designs have been exhibited in the Galleries for the information 
of Students. 

A number of successful designs have been sent on an Exhibition Tour to the Allied Societies in order 
to assist Students in the Provinces, 

The arrangements of the Problems have been revised, and they are now set for a period of twelve 
instead of six months. The lists will be published on the first of January yearly. 

Prises and Studentships. — The new arrangements for drawing up the Programmes and assessing the 
Drawings submitted proved to be successful and were mainly responsible for an entry in the Competitions 
larger than that of the year before. 

The Board appointed Juries of five Members to assess the Drawings submitted in the Competitions. 
The Council adopted the report of the Board and the Award was published in the Journal for 37 January 
1923. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Board, tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Members of the Juries for their services. 

The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship (at the British School at Rome) 1922 was awarded to George 
Chccklev (Liverpool University). 

The R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at the Architectural Association 1922 was awarded to John 
Chiene Shepherd, 
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The R.LB.A. Archibald Dawnsy Scholarships 192a were a war Jed to Eric Usher Channon (Archi¬ 
tectural Association), David John Alexander Ross (Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen) 
Chalmers Henry Mutton (Liverpool University). 

The R.I.B.A, Henry Jarvis Ex-Service Travelling Studentships,—These are tenable at the following 
Recognised Schools:— _ _ . 


rhe Architectural Association . , . 

Liverpool University School of Archiuciurr 
Univ«oiiy of London School of Architecture 
Manchester University School of Archiirc* 

tore ^ . 

(iiiLtgdw School of Are ill lecture. , 


Student- 

,s * ships. 


ships 

3 

2 

2 


Edinburgh College of Art and fie Hot-Watt 

CalicRT 1 

Leeds School of Art. .... t 

RobtriGordon'aTeehnica! College Aberdeen t 

t Technical College, Cardiff ... 1 

1 Board of Architectural Studies, Cambridge, 1 

Booh Recommended to StvdentSi—A revised list of Ixjoks recommended to Students is in the course 
of preparation and wilt be published shortly. 

The International Congress on Architectural Education ,—The Council have decided to hold an Inter¬ 
national Congress on Architectural Education in London in the autumn of 1924. 

The Congress will consist of special Meetings for the purpose of considering the history, position and 
prospects of Architectural Education with special reference to the following points :— 

Revision of the Methods and System of Obtaining Professional Qualifications, 

Sources of Study. Use of Travel. 

Prices and Awards of Honour, 

Preliminary Studies. 

Detailed Subjects : Draughtsmanship ; Study of History ; Practical Handw ork ; Professional Journals : 
Contact with Works. 

Examinations : Standards ; Relation to Practice Paid Examiners. 

Promotion of Post-Graduate Studies ; Relation to Preliminary and General Education, 

These Meetings wi ll be held for formal and informal discussion, .Arrangements will also be made for:-- 
Social Intercourse. 

Visits to Schools, Museums , Places of Interest. 

A Reception. 

An Exhibition. 


The subject of the Congress, important 31 all times to Architects, is more than ever important at the 
present day in view of the vital changes which arc being introduced into British Architectural Education by 
the .Schools, It is hoped that 3 national and international exchange of ideas will lead to valuable future 
developments. 

The Organising Committee of the Board of Architectural Education will be glad to receive and con¬ 
sider suggestions for the greater success of the Congress, w hich should he sent to the Secretary of the Board 
of Architectural Education, 9, Conduit Street, W.i, 

Central Technical College, Brisbane .—'Hie Hoard are in communication with the authorities of the 
Central Technical College, Brisbane, w*ith reference to exemption from the Intermediate Examination. 

Architectural Education in Oxford,— The Council have made a grant of £30 m aid of a series of Archi¬ 
tectural Lectures in Oxford. 


There has been a good attendance at the Lectures. 

At the request of the Committee for the Fine Arts, Oxford, the Board have made recommendations 
with reference to the appointment of a Lecturer for a series of Lectures on Architecture in connection with 
the Faculty of Modern History. The matter is still under the consideration of the General Body of the 
Faculties, Oxford. 

Town Planning and Architectural Education .—The Board have under consideration the question of the 
study of Town Planning in Architectural Education, 

Retrenched Offieers.—Qn the recommendation of the Board the Council have informed the Recognised 
Schools that they are prepared to consider, on their merits, request® for special concessions that may he 
received from the Schools on behalf of retrenched officers. 
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fecial War Examinations {Unsuccessful Candidates),—On the recommendation of the Board, the 
Council have decided that candidates who have sat for and failed to pass the Special War Examinations 
shall he allowed to sit for the Special Final Examination at any tone up to the end ot > 9 * 5 ' . . 

Candidates who have failed in the Special War Examination on only one occim will 
to pay a further Fee, but those candidates who have had two or more attempts Will be required to pa> the 
ordinary fee for the Special Final Examination. 

American Travelling Studentship.- A Sub-Committee of the Board have considered a proposal from 
Mr. Alfred C, Bossom, of New York, that he should endow an American J ravelling Studentship to be 

ddmi 'X’hc : Sub-Committee have drawn up a scheme which has been submitted to Mr. Bossom. 

Registration as Probationer,—lt>$ Probationers have been registered, 

The Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations.-The Intermediate Examination has been held 
once in England and once in Sydney. The Final and Special Examinations have been held once in England, 
once in Cape Town and once in Sydney. 


[NTSBMEtUATE ExAM (NATION— Engl HimJ 

Sydiwy 


Total 


Final anu Special Examinations—E oRlaml . 


Exempted. 


20 

ExempictU 

St 


Examined* 

Hi 

t 

1 X2 


3 6* 


27 * 


Relegated. 
S 5 


«S 


Sydney . 
Cape Town 

Total 


Examines!, Passed, Relegated. 
33 IT* *4 

3 Pari A only. 


5t 


i 
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Students have therefore been added to the Register during the year, and as have received exemp¬ 
tion from or passed the Final (or Special) Examination qualifying for the .Associateship. 

Special War Examination and Special War Exemption, -The Special War Examination has been held 
twice in England and Cape Town, once in Bombay, Rangoon, Sydney, Melbourne and Toronto t 453 

candidates presented themselves, of whom 198 passed- 

T hree Students have been granted the Special W ar Exemption from the Final Examination. 

At the Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in tendon, two candi¬ 
dates were examined and otic passed. . ... > , 1 . , „ ± .. 

The Council, on the recommendation ol the Hoard, tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Examiners for their services* 

REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Eight meetings have been held since the issue of the last Annual Report. 

The officers elected at the commencement of the Session were : Mr. Walter Tapper, Chairman ; Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs, F. R. lltorns and Michael Waterhouse, Honorary Secre- 

' 1IW A programme for the continuation of visits to buildings was arranged for, including: Westminster 
Hall (restoration of rrmf) t the new County Hall -,some of Wren's City Churches ; Messrs. Selfridge's new' 
premises ‘ the Port of London Authority Building ; Hampton Court ;and the Pensions Building at Acton. 
These visits have become increasingly popular, and such large numbers have recently attended them that it 
has been necessary to restrict the number to what is agreed to lie conveniently practicable in each case. The 

* Out candidate If) each of th«e EDmisiatkm* WM rot a British Subject, but took the Eruifti nation foi the purpose uf oblaihpfiH 

a School* who received exemption from the Final Examination, having satisfied the Examiners 

in the sul^ert of Professional Practice. 
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roof of Westminster Hall being of unusual architectural importance, particulars of the work done to secure 
its preservation were, by the courtesy of Sir Frank Baines, published in the Institute Journal. Visits to the 
Works of Art Craftsmen have also been arranged for, intended primarily for the younger members of the 
profession. Thanks arc due to thirse who have provided facilities for these visits or have assisted with infer* 
in;i!bn those attending them* 

The Committee has continued to watch the effect of the formation of arterial roads on the amenities of 
the countryside : and in connection with certain possibilities affecting open spaces in London Squares, 
nominated the President. Professor F. M. Simpson and Professor S. D. Adshead to represent the Institute 
on the joint Committee dealing with the matter. 

Early in the Session the Committee became aware that the Croydon Borough Council was promoting 
a Bill in Parliament that involved destruction of the Elizabethan Whitgift Hospital at Croydon. It at once 
convened a conference with other bodies interested in the preservation of the building, with the result that 
the co-operation of fifteen or more of these was secured. The joint Committee, and others interested, even¬ 
tually attended licfore the Ministry of Transport to urge the east for preservation uf the building, led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Aston Webb. The deputation was sympathetically received, but a 
decision on the matter must now he fought out in Parliament, and the joint Committee is closely following 
up the course of events with a view to, if possible, defeating the Croydon Borough Council's Bill. 

The Art Committee has also considered the threatened destruction of one of Philip Webb’s houses (No. 
t. Palace Green, Kensington}, and, in view uf that possibility, has taken steps to have the building properly 
recorded, with the assistance of the Architectural Association School. There now appears some possibility 
of the house being preserved. 

The Committee is, moreover, interesting itself in the case of Strand-on-the-Green. Chiswick, the 
picturesque reach of the Thames which a proposed new barrier wall and railing along the bank, and other 
changes, threaten to spoil. An offer to afford advice on the matter has been made to the Chiswick Urban 

District Council. , , 

On the important question of the new Thames Bridge, the Committee has prepared a report for con¬ 
sideration by the Institute Council, reviewing the general position and advocating the greater claims of a 
new foot and general traffic bridge in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross rather than one n«ir St. Paul s. 
The Committee has also expressed its general support of the attitude adopted by the London Society on 

thu question, „ e ■ , . * t 

It liaj T friorcovcr^ stjppfirttTl a suggestion rna.de by Mr* IL IK C-res well that ^ register or iDd.ividi.ial 

craftsmen should be kept at the Institute, but the recommendation was not adopted by the Council. 

The question of the threat to certain of the City churches (including many built by ’A ren} haring 
recently been revived, the Committee has nominated three members oi the Institute to serve nn tlie joint 
Commission originally formed by fiir Aston Vi ebb to oppose any tampering with these buildings. I heir 
entire preservation is regarded as of the highest importance. 

The proposal of Mr. W, W. Scott-MoncricfT for the holding of periodical Exhibitions of Architecture 
and the supplementary Arts has been referred to the Committee, which is considering the matter, together 
with other suggestions for promoting greater co-operation between artists concerned in the building crafts 
and for encouraging more general appreciation by the public of the Art of Architecture. 

The Committee’s representatives on the Wren Commemoration Committee have continued to take a 
share in the deliberations of that body, and it is hoped that the prominence given to the life and work of the 
greatest of English architects will no't only enhance the repute of Wren but also increase the regard to be 
paid to Architecture by the public. 

The Art Committee accordingly views with satisfaction the increasing notice that Architecture and the 
Allied Crafts is receiving from the Press, and the consequent stimulated interest in this important aspect 
uf life 

The Committee has recommended the Council to approach the London County Council with a 
suggestion that it should take steps to obtain powers to control street advertising generally, including the 
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use of flashing and other illuminated signs upon the exterior of buildings and the disfiguring apparatus 
connected there witJ 1. 


Ls&t of attendances (7 meetings) 

Professor S. D- AtUhtJif 
Widler Cave .... 
Ridph Knott 
It , V. Lanchcilct . 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Profit C. H. Rdlly . 

EJnE&cy Ricardo 

Prdatijr A- E. Hicbtd&fm 

Profqsiior F. JVf. Simpson 
William Wilocrt . 


No. of Attendance*. 
6 

3 
o 
1 
O 
0 

4 
0 

4 

0 


L. Hi Bnrfrnrti . 

Cyril A. Fare)' , , 

Pcrcv w, Lovell . ■ 

T.S.Tut . 

Mfcljad Waitrlwuie 
Arthur Wdfbnd „ 

W* R. Davidyc 

1*1- Pr Burke Downing » 

C- Lovett GiU 

F- ft. Hioms * * 

Walter To pjK-f 


So. of Attendances - 
a 
4 - 

3 

a 

3 

6 

3 

3 

0 

5 

4 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the issue of the East Report the Literature Standing Committee have held nine meetings. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the session : Mr. Alfred Gotch, Chairman ; Mr, 
Henry M + Fletcher, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. W. Henry Ward, Mr. Martin Briggs* Hon. Secretaries, 

Public Lectures .—At an early period of the session the question of again arranging a series of Public 
Lectures, which had been so successful during the previous two yeans, waft considered. With the consent 
of the Council it was decided to continue the series, but to ho d them earlier in the year than on the 
previous occasions. The Committee were successful in securing the services of a distinguished list of 
lecturers, to whom the most cordial thanks of the Institute are due- The series was carried out as follows : 

Thiirubiy T iz February ,—Sir R viand Adkim. K.C., M P. r F.S.A- " ArchltectUft ?nd thr Country*, id* (A Layman's Qucsttnm)/ fc 

Thsnday, 1 March, —Mr. j. Alfred Gotch, F.K.IJLA,, F.&A, 11 A Note on ihe Lire of Sir Climnnher Whji." 

Tjntritfay t H AfaTcA.^Mt* waller liaj^, A.H.W.S. 11 Puintinj; and Archilcaurfi." 

Tfawwhy, 15 Mmth* —Mr. H. S, Goodaivt-ltflHkl k *' Architecture-— a Nfecvtvrty or .1 Lu^urv * Ji 

Wtdtmmy. 21 M&tkr- Th* Right Hon. t^rd Sumner of Itatanc, O.O.R.. I\C. " Th* PUUk and the Architect/ 1 

^Exhibition of Modern Architecture .—-The Council having requested th* Committee to nominate three 
members to serve on the Exhibition Committee, Mr. Henry M, Fletcher, Mr. YV. Menrv Ward, and Mr. 
I I. C. Bradshaw were appointed representatives. 

Although a List of the donations is included in the Librarian's Report, the Committee would especially 
wish to express their thanks to Mrs, Favarger for the presentation of the valuable collection of books 
which formed the Library' of the late Mr. Henri Favarger [F.], which contained numerous rare volumes 
not hitherto in the Institute collection. A complete list of the presentations was published in a supple¬ 
ment to the Journal on January 29. 

Another valuable acquisition was the presentation by Mr. E, JL New of a series of his prints of 
Oxford Colleges and views of London and Florence. Among the important purchases during the year 
may be included an especially fine copy of Kip’s Nouveau Thiatrt dr in Grande Bretagne and a volume 
of seventeenth century drawings by J, Gentiflatre. 

RJ.B.A. Charter and By-laws.—Yin: Committee were invited by die Council to make suggestions 
for the amendment of the By-laws 50-56, which deal with the Institute Standing Committees! The 
question was carefully considered hy the Committee, who finally decided not to make any recom¬ 
mendations in the matter. 

Pamphlet on Professional Practice. - Mr. C. Harrison Townsend was nominated by the Committee to 
assist the Practice Standing Committee in the final preparation of a pamphlet explanatory of the necessity 
of an architect and describing his duties, which it is proposed to issue to persons Interested in building. 

Wren Bicentenary .—The Committee having been invited by the Council to nominate four members 
iw &CTW on the Sir Christopher Wren Bicentenary Committee, Mr. FL M. Fletcher, Mr. VV, H Ward 
Mj\ Stanley Ramsey and Mr, Arthur Stratton were appointed. 
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The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 

During the twelve months end mg 3 J March of the pmeta J e4F 3 JO volume:* and J2 pamphkts have beeil ^ddtd to the Library, 
exdosivr of periodical^ reports and tran&uctioi» of Bodetks, and pom of works h*urd in serlsaj form* 
rhtf number qf works presented was soft volume* and 23 pamphlet*. 

Works purchased numbered ns xolumefl and 0 pamphlets, of which 61 nlumes were added to the Loan collKtidn* 

The -utiendance of reader* m the Reference Library numbered 8,156. The number of liook* E&AUed on loan was '^he 

number of tickets issued, for adnussto11 to thf Library other thnn To tncnthttl of the Institute; -nr to Students arid ProHa(KHicrJ 
* 92 - 

The number of bools issued through ihc pO*t was 4*0. 

The principal dcui.i Llu! l oflvx*k* during the year was she Architectural Library of the hue Mr. Henri l av-urger [^.j, prc^eiUe-l 
by Mrs. Fsvargtr in memory of her late hmbonJ. 

The principal acquisitions of draHing!i and engraving were ; 

Two portfolio* of sketches of Indian architecture by Jura* FfarfifcWHi. presented by Mr, Iliilljfn Murray • 

Three drawing bv John Ywdy, presented by Mr Andrew Oliver M 4 - 

TNwfity-n*o engraving of the Osford Colleges, Pori of London and Florence, by E. H New. prcOTieti by Mr \ew 

Fifty sheets of the London Topographieal Society's reproduction* of old niftjn of London* presented by Miss E. A. Riuk*-r. 

Among the volumes purchased may r* mentioned I Aldridge, Supplem&tt la Li Thr Case for 7 W n Planning"; America n Compr- 
titmni, Ytil 3 - Rrawmp l a liamfre el ; Domnutn. MuM Htituialierikher Wand- and Deefternnalerrien in Deulseh 

fund tinier i m l mfj bntf tow H, Kath uad O- Fo ria&tder P " Corde* Wren and ike Tom 1 otter h Umtffhtinh, Oxford ; Capart, LA rt 
Egypimt— J. L'Atrfdirttere , Contet, Fesrxmnetie Aneitmu. Series 5 : and 1 -n vimx kt.icls dr Paris, Series 14 : DAhring. Bud* 
dhhltiltf Ttmpefatrfofirnm Siam, 3 vols. ■ Doncaster Htwfiw Sfhrmr Report ; LhiCerreau iLmtfarMtectltrr, fo. Fans, 1648 ; Fair- 
hridge. HisV.rif lhw& of Smith AfrUu , Grfkan, Thralrt tym I Aim? ; GmmorL Italian reruussanre, Inindulrd by C>. Waters 
and JWrF.i dTtaii* ; Heating, Dwitmmti dr Style Empire r I-* lumaaurr, and Dommsnu de Sty ft Empire, Or [far me rl , 

liegeman and Feet, Chic Art ; Mmd P Wevttttan Hollar and Prrawtf ; J-Lckvin, KeHmtSame of Roman Arehitmure z volt ; 
JaiiBuni and Drury, ArchOocturaf Bmfflstf CimMtr*£tu#t 4 2 vnh ; JoitnMn, English DttMtim and furmiur* of the later Eighteenth 
(Century ; Kip. Nomm Tht *tre dr fa Grande Bretagne, 3 vn'h. In 4, le. Land,. 1714-16: fjinebiis. In hAUl* de Cthmn, i/r 
Gum tide Rohan Smthitf au Marais . Lethnhy P /-Vmjn irr CiuUibativn ; London Society, Mat of Lwuhn * MuXtol. \ferh<Vtk A 
rxerrireM. 3rd cdit±OH. 1703 ; PerLi, MrlOry 0/ the MantiOH Fimtf ; Ranrtsei. and Harvey, .Vwa/i /f owe* af thr f air Georgian Period 
Vo I ■ -'kuitjl LoTiinuwhm cm HbtommE Monunwnts, Esies\ 2 vnh. ■ Sabine, Coflerted Papers on AcMtttfci ; SluyteiTTUtfl, Ofd 
Interim it r Htilttmrf ThcoptJlu>, /fru id the Middle Ages ; Tilley. Med? ral Franc* and Modem Frame, 1 tqU, 


REPORT OF I’HF PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 

fimtx (he publication of the Iasi report the Committee have held ri iiieeiings. 

The attendance of Members at the 7 Meetings of the Commitl« this Session haa been as follows : — 

No. of Attendances. 
_1 


Henry V. Athley 
Ma* Clarke . 

G. Scolt Codkrilt 
A O. Coll.ird 
Hu nice Cubit! 

FL V. Milne* Eineram 
G. Tflpbm Fnrii^aE 
Pernval M. Fm«r 
WiUkm G. Hum . 
Fraud* Jones 
Delis&t Joseph 


No. off Attendances. 
6 
6 
6 

* 5 
6 

« 7 

o 
f* 

7 

5 

* 7 


An h ut Keen 
T. R. Mil burn 
Svdnev Ptifb 
W . GiUbet Srott 
J, Douglas Sentt . 
John Slytet . 
Digby 1 .. SnloiTioik 
Hirry Teuher 
II A. Welch 
\V, Henry While . 


3 

6 

3 
7 
7 

4 

5 
5 
7 


The officers ckctcid b\ the Committee Arc John Slater, EL A,, Chairman ; Francis Jones f Vice-Chair- 
man ; ]. Douglas Scotland H. V. Milncs Emerson, Joint Honorary Secretaries, 

The Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee uere reappointed vvith additional members ; Chairman, 
W, Henry White, with J, Douglas Scott as Honorary Secretary, 

Other Sub-Committees have been appointed to deal with :— 

(«) Charier Jind nve-Ln«,S-—Mas Clnrie, Sydney Perks, W, Gillbce SctDlf. 

(ftj for FnfeMtmu) Onduct.—Henry V. Ashley, Horace Cubitt. IMiafu Jnacph. Arthur Kern, Sydney Pei**, 

Aiehit r?* * Quip, for Hbusimr by Speculative Builders—Henry ^ r - Aiiltjf, Honce Cubjll, Herbert A, Welch. T. R. 

Milbum, ^‘"phlet o^ihe Services of Aichilect*, - Hem^ V. Ashley, A. O. Cotlurd, Horace Cubiti, Francis Jones J, DoukIm Scotr, 

TA <> ^ |tjOA ,jf Crutti Service 10 Cnuntrj' Members - G. Scoit Cocrkrili, Sydney Perk*. Harry Teat her, 

(/) .Amendment cif <■?! Ancient lights-— Mtt Clirte, W. G. Hunt, Deli^a Joseph, T_ R. Milbum, Sydney Perks. 

(j) Regulation* of the MctiO|»liian Water Board—Ma* t’Jarkc. G. Scott CockriH, Petrirai M. FtaScr. 

Reports on subjects a ami b have been considered by (he Committee and recommend am ms thereon 
made to the Council- The work of the other Suh-Committees is well advanced, anil it is expected that their 
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reports will shortly be in the hands of the Committee, who hope to be able to submit recommendations to 
the Council before the end of the’Session. . , 

The following Members of the Committee were appointed to the Sub-Committee on Building Bye- 
Laws set up by the Council :—-A. O. Collard, G. Scott Cockrill, Horace Cubitt, and l, R. Milbtirn. 

Housing *—The Housing Sub-Committee were not reappointed this Session, as four Members of the 
Committee were appointed to the new Housing Committee set up by the Council, Joint meetings have 
been held between the Committee and Housing Representatives from the Allied Societies, Two Mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, Mr. Francis Jones and Mr. Herbert A. Welch, with Mr. IT. I. B vickl and, were 
appointed by the General Body R.LB.A. as delegates to confer with the Ministry* of Health on the ques¬ 
tion of fees for abandoned work, and they reported progress from time to time to the Committee, who 
Supported their action. Their efforts were successful in coming to ail agreement on this difficult subject, 
resulting from which G.H.M. No. 61 was drawn up and published; subsequently these gentlemen were 
appointed the Tribunal for advising as to the amount of fees due to Architects in connection with the 
assisted Housing Schemes. This Tribunal is still pursuing its dudes to the benefit of the profession, whose 
thanks are due to these three gentlemen fur the immense amount of trouble they have taken in effecting a 
settlement with the Ministry. 

Pamphlet on the Services of Architects, —The Sub-Commit tee have held several meetings and have 
drafted the suggested matter and form which such a pamphlet should take. The Committee requested the 
Literature Standing Committee to appni tit one nf their Members to collaborate with the Sub-Committee, and 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend has been so appointed. The subject, together with the Committee's sugges¬ 
tions, is being further considered by the Sub-Committee. 

Architects as Limited Liability Companies. —TBs question was fully considered by the Committee, who 
obtained the views of kindred professional Societies on the matter. The Committee advised the Council 
that they considered it undesirable for members of the R.1.BA, to form themselves into Limited Liability 
Companies for the purpose of carrying on the profession of an Architect, 

Home Office Regulations for Buildings.-^ The Committee had under consideration the draft Regulations 
dealing with scaffolding plant and machinery used in the construction, alteration, repair or demolition of 
buildings which the Secretary of State proposed to malic in giving effect to the recommendations made in 
1907 by a Departmental Committee and further considered in 1919 by the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Building Trade, who agreed in advocating these Regulations. The Committee considered the proposed 
Regulations unnecessary, many impracticable and useless, whilst their adoption would only increase the 
cost of building. The Committee also had before them the opinion of the builders' organisations, which 
were also opposed to the setting up of these Regulations, The Committee recommended the Council that 
should a public inquiry be held as the result of objections to these Regulations tile R.I.B.A. should lie repre¬ 
sented. 

Professional Conduct, Charges and Practice, —The Committee have dealt with several cases of alleged 
unprofessional conduct and questions of etiquette between Architects, and where necessary have made 
recommendations to the Council. 

The Committee, on the recommendations of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Commit tec, have given 
advice to members and public bodies on questions of appropriate fees chargeable in respect of abandoned 
works and other matters. The Committee desire to emphasise the desirability of Architects acquainting 
their Clients at the earliest opportunity with the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges to avoid their accounts being 
afterwards disputed, as the Law Courts do not recognise uur Scale as binding unless it has been brought to 
the Client's notice and agreed beforehand, and they will usually only award payment for services rendered 
on the basis of quantum meruit, although no doubt (he R.I.B.A. Scale would be taken into consideration in 
determining this amount. These inquiries have occupied a great deal of the Committee's time, but their 
confidential nature precludes any detailed reference. In accordance with their established practice, the 
Committee give no opinion on matters sub judice or on ex parte statements. 
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Many questions of Professional Practice have been answered t and where these appear to be of general 
interest a resume has been sent to the Journal for publication, but the Committee, whilst they are pleased 
to be of service to their brother Architects, cannot help expressing surprise at the elementary nature of many 
of the inquiries they receive, and suggest to the Council the advisability of making some recommendations 
to the Board of Architectural Education on the subject. It is of interest to note that inquiries have reached 
the Committee from places as distant as Singapore and South Australia. 

Trade Circulars and Cards ^The Committee have dealt with several cases where trade circulars offer¬ 
ing commission or discounts have been sent to Architects, and upon pointing out the impropriety of such 
offers the firms have undertaken not again to offend against our code of professional conduct in this way. 
The Committee have also dealt with cases where Members and Licentiates representing Trading Firms 
have used their ft.LB,A* affix on their trade cards ; this is considered undesirable and incompatible with the 
dignity of the profession, The Committee have in all cases obtained promises from the members concerned 
to discontinue this practice, 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the date of the last .Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been to. The average attendance was iq. 

The Officers were elected as follows:—H* W, Burrows, F,G S. [A] (Chairman), W. E. Vernon Cromp¬ 
ton [J\] (Vice-Chairman) - J, Ernest Franck [R] r Charles Woodward [JJ, (Hon. Secs.}. 

Architectural Acousiits. —The Council of the Royal Insti tute of British Architects have for some time 
had this subject under consideration* and in July last drew the attention of the Committee thereto, asking 
them if possible to make experiments to further determine some of the laws which govern sound in relation 
to buildings. 

The Committee approached the Building Research Board asking if the Board, in conjunction with the 
Science Standing Gbromittee* would be willing to make experiment on materials other than those which 
have already been tested in America. 

A considerable amount of work on the absorption of sound by building and other materials lias been 
carried out in America by Professor Wallace Clement Sabine, and his son. Professor Paul E, Sabine, is 
conducting further experiments on the lines initiated by his father. 

The Committee have received every assistance from Mr. IL 0 . Weller, Director of Building Research, 
who has asked that certain architectural problems of acoustics shall be placed before him. 

The Committee suggested that Mr. Hope Bagcnal who has made a special study of architectural 
acoustics, might be associated with any work carried out by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and it is understood that, with regard to experiments now to be conducted on the absorption of 
sound by building materials, Mr* Hope Bagenai will represent the Institute* 

It is the aim of the Committee to produce a small brochure on tins subject Firstly, to collate the 
experimental work already done, both in America and in this country; and secondly, to lay down, if 
possiblei some principles to guide Architects upon the planning, construction and decoration of buildings 
for their acoustical properties! having regard to the purposes for which they are intended. 

Through the good offices of Mr, Bertram G. Goodhue, the Committee have received information upon 
some novel materials used by American Architects in churches recently built in New York City and 
elsewhere ; samples of those materials have been before the Committee for inspection. 

The Committee note from time to time that leaders in The 7 'imes have dealt with Architectural 
Acoustics. The Secretary of the Institute has written to The Tims pointing out that this matter has long 
engaged the attention of this Committee and is still being dealt with by them, but that proper investigation 
of this matter necessarily takes a considerable time before definite data can be obtained. 

Disease in Timber.—The Committee received permission from Professor Malcolm Wilson, of the 
University of Edinburgh, to publish his valuable paper on 11 The Blueing of Coniferous Timber/ 1 This 
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was duly published in the Institute Journal on 23 December 1922, and the Committee wish to draw 
special attention of members to the two concluding paragraphs of that Paper. 

The Committee have received a request from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for the assistance of Architects to determine, if possible* the Wastage of timber in this country. 'The 
Department would be pleased to receive from members of the Institute any information they may have 
as to the annual replacement of timber in buildings which has been necessitated by decay from Dry-Rot 
or other fungus j or from insects. Should any member consider the amount of timber that has been 
replaced under his direction in any one year of small amount, it is to he remembered that the aggregate 
total of replacement work carried out under the supervision of members may amount to a considerable 
value and be of great assistance to the Committee and to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research 

With reference to the investigation regarding Home-grown Timber, it is hoped that any members who 
have information which they would wish the Committee tn place before the Forestry' Commission will 
forward it to the Secretary of the Institute. 

fiontr Ojfttr Regulations, -The Comnhttee considered the draft Regulations which ILM, Secretary 
of State proposed to make in pursuance of the powers conferred on him by Section 79 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901,10 respect of all buildings in course of construction, alteration, repair, or demolition, 
to which *be provisions of this Act apply, and reported thereon 10 the Council as follows :_ 

1. The Committee agreed that Regulations w hich have the effect of protecting life are most 
desi rahlc, 

2. The Regulations should state definitely- and in large print at the commencement The 
Class of Buildings to which the Regulations are limited,' 1 or alternatively, “The Class of Ruildmgs to 
which the Regulations apply.” 

3. The Committee think that the method of supervision is a matter on which suggestions might 
he received by the Home Office. 

4- The Regulations should hr so drafted as to express principles* and should not deal with 
details. 

5. The Regulations as drafted would prevent the use of forms of scaffolding or temporary plant 
other than those specifically mentioned in the proposed Regulations. 

The Committee have not yet received any intimation from the Council that a public inquiry will be 
held, but whether or no such inquiry is held the representations of the Institute will doubtless lx- considered 
by HAL Secretary of State. 

Note - It would appear that these Regulations would apply to huiWings where power and 
machinery are Used temporarily. 

Regulations for Reinforad Concrete . -The Regulations on Reinforced Concrete, proposed by the 
Liverpool Corporation, were submitted by the Council in the Committee, who after careful consideration 
suggested to the Council that they should disagree with the proposed Regulations on several grounds. 
The London County Council have, it is understood, further prospective rules in view, which would 
only be made after full discussion by the Institution of Civil Engineers , the Roval I nstitute of British Arcbi 
tects, the Surveyors' Institution, and the Institution of Structural Engineers ; and further, the Committee 
think that any proposed Rules should provide for variations to allow of economical designs for special 
cases and for new devdopmnm in methods of construction, 

Silkom amongst Siornmasmt — The Safety and Welfare Committee of the Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry forwarded a report on Silicosis amongst Stonemasons to the Council, who referred the 
matter to this Committee. 

The recommendation referred n» expressed the desirability of paying compensation to Stonemason* 
under the Workmen s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1918, 

The Committee reported to the Council that they consider the causes of this disease should be dealt 
u ith. and it possible avoided, rather than that compensation should be paid for its effects, but that if the 
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data prove what thev purport to show, then the Committee agree with the recommendation as a temporary 
measure. 

Atmospherk Corrosion of iXon-Fetrous Metals. —A joint Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Institute of Metals is engaged upon researches into the decay of brass and like fittings 
used in buildings as a branch of an Association under the Industrial Research Department. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby, as Chairman of this Committee, lias presented a long Interim Report prepared 
by .Mr. Vernon, who is the Committee's full-time Research Investigator. Plates of brass, copper and other 
metals have been exposed to various atmospheres in different conditions as to surface brush and the 
corrosion estimated by weighing and loss in reflecting power. The research is proceeding and will take 
some yearn to complete, and the publication of the results in detail is a nutter for the main Association and 
the Department, but it is hoped shortly to send to the Press a brief remitk of what lias been so far achieved. 
Investigation has already indicated that very slight differences in composition have a marked effect upon 
corrosive action. 

flume Office Commit lee on industrial Paints and Painting .—The Home Office Committee appointed by 
the Home Secretary to report on the above matter has now completed its report. 

This Committee was charged to consider the recommendations of the Geneva Convention in the use 
of white lead, and has examined a large number of witnesses and gone into the matter in great detail in the 
light of medical, statistical and industrial evidence. The report is now before Parliament, and pending 
approval of the recommendations is confidential. Subject to acceptance, it will be shortly obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office and may be expected to exercise a great influence upon the paint industry and the 
painters' trade." Mr, Alan E. Munby has represented the architectural profession upon the Committee. 

Jointless Flooring,—V lie Committee some three years since asked the Building Research Board if they 
would undertake an investigation of this subject, and as the result of that request they have just received a 
communication from Mr. 11 O. Weller, Director of Building Research, who states that he has been successful 
in this inquiry A magnesite cement which Is non-corrosive of metals, and incidentally is claimed to be 
much mure resistant to ordinary wear and tear than any other form of magnesite floor, has been found, 
and is now in process of perfection. 

Portland- Blastfurnace Cement.— The Sub-Committee of the British Engineering Standards Association 
which was set up to consider the separate standard specification of “ Iron Portland Cement/’ on which 
Mr, Max Clarke represented the Royal Institute of British Architects, lias recently finished its labours. 
The specification is complete, has been handed over to the Main Committee, and if is hoped will be shortly 
published under the title ** Port I and-Blastfurnace Cement.” 

The value of the new specification lies in the implied assurance given by the B.E.S.A. that this 
economical substitute for ordinary Portland Cement, possessing as it does certain special qualities hut liable 
to confusion with the mere 11 slag cements " of the Continent, may he a» safely used as any other material 
for which a British Standard Specification has been issued. 

Portland - Bias tf u mace Cement, under two well-known trade names, has been manufactured in Scotland 
for some years : it is hoped that under the protection of this new Standard Specification English iron¬ 
masters will set up the plant to use their slag in making the same material. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have met mi seven occasions. Flic 
attendance of Members of the Committee during the Session has been a.s follows — 


No. of Attendances _ __ No. of Aucnulanm. 

Abcrcrombip, Pmfcswr Pitrick . * P o Xcmnan. F- Wlnton .* . . .. 5 

AnwJ!, W* H* .. ■ - ■ ■ .. 5 Fite, William A. .. . - .. -. 6 

Aahlcy, Henry V* .. ,. .. .. 6 Res, T. Taliesin , . * * * * x 

Elkingttm, G* l^ooniml „. . * .. 2 5coti, DouR?as . . -- - ■ 5 

tJuthrir, L. Rome . . .. .. £ Warwick* £fcpiimtH - .. ,. 6 

Hdrtii, E. Vincent ., .. .. .. a Welch, Herbert A, . + ** +. 5 

Krai. Arthur.* . . ** * Wilson, \V r G. » . *. .* ■ ■ 4 

Lsurchestcr , HL V. ., 4 . .. .. P ■WoocSword, Frank * . , * *, * * i 

■ Appointed 6 November i^as. 


The Officers of the Committee have been :ts follows : Chairman* Mr, W, G, Wilson [F.j : Vice- 
Chairman, Mr, W, A* Pite [F.] ; Joint linn. Secretaries Mr Henry V* Ashley [F.J and Mr. Herbert A* 
Welch [AX 

The Committee regret the resignation of Mr. R, Mountford Pigott, which took place at the end »f 
the Session 192 c-1922. 

During the period under review the Committee have dealt with 27 Competitions. Out uf this number 
there have been some cases where the Committee had approved the conditions previously but were 
required to give rulings in matters arising out of the carrying out of the Conditions, 

Seven Competitions have been banned at the request of the Committee * w out of that number in one 
ease the promoters revised the Conditions to the Committee's satisfaction. In six cases long negotiations 
with the promoters were necessary in order to secure a proper set of conditions ; out of this number, in 
one instance the attitude of the promoters was such as to necessitate the refusal of the Assessor to act. 

During the period under review it has been noted with satisfaction that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of promoters to appoint qualified Assessors before the issue of Competition Conditions* 

The Auckland War Memorial Competition. —The Committee in April 192a cabled the New Zealand 
Institute of Architects, pressing for an extension of the time allowed for sending in designs $0 as to place 
Competitors in Great Britain on an equal footing with those in Australia and New Zealand, As a result, 
British competitors were allowed to deliver their designs at the RJ.B.A. up to 30 June 1922 instead of 
being compelled to despatch them $0 as to reach Auckland by that date. 

Australian Parliament Buddings, Canberra. —The unsatisfactory attitude of the Australian Government 
in failing to adhere to the spirit of its promises, made on various occasions between 1914 and 1917, to 
promote an open Competition for the proposed Parliament Buildings at Canberra^ has received the 
attention of the Committee* They have strongly supported the efforts of the Federal Council of the 
Australian Institutes of Architects to secure the fulfilment of the Government's promises in this matter, 
and have recommended the Council of the R.LB+A. to support the Australian Federal Council financially 
if the latter were satisfied that they had a legal remedy in a Court of Law. The Council approved tliis 
recommendation on 19 March 1923, and have informed the Federal Council in Australia that they will 
afford financial assistance, if necessary p up to the sum of £ios_ 

Death of the Winner of a Competition -—An unusual position recently arose owing to the death of the 
author of the winning design in an Open Cum petition. The avvard was made and the envelopes were 
opened six days before the death of the architect in question ; but the official notification of the award 
only reached the architect a office on the day after he died. The practice had been bequeathed to his 
two assistants, and the Assessor consulted the Committee as to their legal claim to be appointed to carry 
nut the work* 

The Committee expressed the opinion that the two assistants in question had no legal but a very 
strong moral daim for such appointment p and that if this course were, for any reason, not adopted, then 
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the arch ; tcct placed second should be appointed in accordance with Clause D of the R.I.B.A. Regulations, 
which was part of the Conditions of ibis Competition* 

The Sub-Committee .—The Sub-Committee have met on five occasions during the Session in con¬ 
ference with members of the Society of Architects. Their recommendations for the revision of the 
RXB.A, Regulations for Architectural Competitions are now completed. They have also prepared a set 
of Model Conditions for the guidance uf promoters. 

Ryde Pavilion Competition .—The Conditions of the Ryde Pavilion Competition were not in accord¬ 
ance with the Regulations, and the promoters having declined to make the necessary modifications the 
warning notice was issued. 

Two members of the Royal Institute jointly entered for the Competition and obtained the first 
premium, hut on the Council calling their attention to their position in the matter they withdrew from 
the Competition and returned the premium. 


REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., was reappointed Chairman of the Committee, Professors S, f). Ads head and 
Bcresford Pite Vice-Chairmen*and Messrs* W. R. David® and C. H* B. Quennel! Joint Hon. Secretaries. 

A Special Housing Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, has been formed, consist¬ 
ing of six members nominated bv the Town Planning Committee, four by the Council, four by the Practice 
Committee, and six by the Conference of Presidents of Allied Societies, to consider the future housing 
policy, and representations have been made to the Ministry of Health as to the necessity for encouraging 
private enterprise and also as to the employment of architects in all schemes in accordance with the spirit 
of Section i of the J lousing. Tow n Planning, etc., Act, 1919, 

Evidence was given before the Royal Commissi on on London Government on behalf of the Institute 
by Sir Aston Webb, Professor Adshead, Major Harry Barnes and Mr. W. E. Riley, recommending that a 
plan be prepared for the development of Greater London, laying down the lines of all proposed new roads 
and widenings, building lines, localities for residential and industrial areas, open spaces, etc. 

The Committee also again considered the question of Higher Buildings in London, and confirmed 
the view previously expressed that the present limits of height are sufficient, 

A Sub-Committee on Arterial Roads was appointed to consider and report with special reference to the 
need for the early construction of further arterial mads in the neighbourhood of London in addition to those 
already constructed by the Ministry of Transport, and the matter is still under the consideration of the 
Committee. The Committee are of opinion that much useful work may be done by the formation of local 
Committees to secure the improvement and amenities of particular roads or lengths of road, by taking 
advantage in each case of the natural features—village greens, trees, ponds, and wayside strips of grass, and 
making the highways of the country as attractive and beautiful as possible. 

Whit°ift Hospital.—The proposal of the Croydon Borough Council to promote a Bill for the acquisi¬ 
tion and demolition of the Whitgift Hospital was considered, anti it was resolved to co-operate with the Art 
Standing Committee in arranging a conference of all interested bodies with a view to joint action in securing 
the retention of this ancient building. 

Ijtndon Squares. —The Committee has been represented on a joint Conference of representatives of 
various Societies called by the London Society to consider measures for the protection of the London 
Squares and to approach the London County Council with a view to secure the permanent preservation 
of these open spaces. 
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Kcrcnoe Accounts of Trust Funds for tit* Year ending 3lst December 1922. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1522, 
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REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1922 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts and 
vouchers for the year 1922, together with the various share certificates held by the Institute and the list of 
share and scrip certificates deposited at the hank, all of which were found to be in order and to agree 
with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

It is very satisfactory to note that the income for 1922 amounted to £23,372 tf. tld., an increase 
of £) ,7 'm hr. 5 d. over last year ; and the surplus was £1,173 ?*■ ”d.> against £373 +i. 3d, For the year 
1921. There are slight increases in the amount of subscriptions received, a very satisfactory increase 
in the sale of the Journal and other publications, receipts for advertisements and rent From tenants. 

The fees received for the special War examinations show a considerable increase, hut will not occur 
again, as these examinations ceased at the end of (922- 

Increases have occurred on the following items of expenditure over last year : (1) Rent of premises \ 

fa) interest on mortgage : (3} fuel ; (4) general meetings and exhibitions ; (5) medals and prizes ; 
(6) grants to various societies ; (7) miscellaneous expenses, partly due to legal expenses in connection with 
the purchase of land in Maddox Street and the mortgage on the Institute premises. 

Savings have occurred as follows :— (t) Rates, taxes and lighting ; (a) salaries ; (3) general printing ; 

(4) KaUmtar. 

We again urge that, in view of the extension of the Institute property, the Council should endeavour 
to obtain the freehold of the rear portion of No. 11, Conduit Street, which is held on a lease for about 
80 years at a rental of £55 per annum, 

[t is observed with satisfaction that the Trust Fund securities on the 31st December 1922 have 
increased in value to the extent uf £1,929. 

A new mortgage has been arranged with the Norwich Union Lite Insurance Co, for £20,000 on the 
Institute premises, which has enabled the Council to pay off the old mortgages of £4,000 and £10,000, 
and to purchase the freehold land at the rear of Nos. 23 and 25, Maddox Street, and a mortgage redemption 
policy has been effected whereby the new mortgage will be redeemed at the end of 30 years, 

On the expenditure side there is an item of £56 14$. for hire of rooms. This, we understand, was 
necessary to proride additional accommodation for examination purposes. 

The work of the Institute has been carried out in a very efficient manner, and the staff is to he com¬ 
mended for the way in which iheir duties have been carried out, 

John Hudson [I\\. 

Arthur W. Sheppard [A.], 


THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

The balance sheet and statements prepared by the Auditors and the Report of the Hon. Auditors 
show the present pud lion of the finances of the Institute. 

The estimate for the year ending 3 i December 1922 has been exceeded, but owing to the income 
being better than anticipated, there is a balance on the year of £1,173 ?*• nrf. The freehold at the rear 
of Nos. 23 and 25, Maddox Street, has, been bought, and Mr. Keen has prepared a design for a new 
Meeting Room, Council Room and other improvements, and an estimate has been obtained and the work 
will be started in June, and it is Imped completed in October. This heavy expenditure will necessitate 
an increase in the mortgage, and provision must be made to meet the interest and sinking fund on this, 
so that with the decrease in the examination fees then* will not be much margin for dealing with appeals 
for funds vvhieh are constantly being made. 

If. D. Sear les-Wood, Vice-President, 
chairman of finance d/trf House (Committee* 
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THE FIRST REGIONAL PLANNING SCHEME 

The First Regional Planning Scheme' 

H* v. LANCHE3TER [F.] t PRESIDENT, TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


T HOUGH there may be assumed to be some¬ 
thing of the accidental in the fact that thedistrict 
around Doncaster happens to be the first to se¬ 
cure presentation {n the form of a regional study in con¬ 
ditions, and their effect on a Town Planning scheme, 
the circumstance i& in no way to be regretted. The area, 
while not atypical one, presents a number of features 
tending to give such a study more than ordinary in¬ 
terest For one thing its physiography is very distinct 
rive, for another its development is in the throes of a 
change that will materially affect its immediate fulure, 
and thirdly this change demands a very definite recon¬ 
struction in a number of sections of the region in 
question. 

Doncaster is the centre of one of mir new coalfields 
comprising valuable seams, the working of which has 
only been delayed through the greater depth at which 
they lie. Situated at the edge of older workings* it has 
a I read v been found a convenient position for indus¬ 
tries, which, in virtue of it* railway facilities* have 
grown up here, and with coal On the spot the industrial 
interests will inevitably expand. 

To realise why the railway position is 3 strong one, 
we must glance back at the physiography, w hen we see 
that the town is situated on the western edge of the low- 
lying plain that extends to the North Sea. itself standing 
fin an outlying ridge running into this plain. "I he main 
railway route to the north avoids the hilly districts on 
the wrest, but by reason of dirccmess keeps as near them 
as possible. Even the older coach road kept more or less 
to this route, and if we glance at the map it is easily seen 
that Doncaster would be an appropriate centre for 
radial routes both eastward and westward ; these, in 
fact, it possesses in its roads and railways, and it only 
demanded the pro si mi ty of the coal which has now 
come to it to become one of the leading manufacturing 
centres. 

It will lie apparent that in some directions there was 
:i measure of regional planning in the past, though, as 
Mulicre would have said, our predecessors were un¬ 
aware that they spoke in prose* in our da>, have 
the advantage of a wider synthesis and know that our 
planning must go much further than transport facilities 
alone* 

Naturally, the industrial possibilities of the region 
exercise a predominant influence in dictating the pro¬ 
gramme for development, and these arc set out in some 


* Thf Dommitr Rrsumal Ha*w*e .SVAtw ThtRtpmtPr** 
tettdfrr thf Joint Camming hv Pntnrh T- Vf. 

'frfetun. (The Umvertity Erc*s of Uverpoof, Ltd, im. 

lief.) 


detail, as will be realised from the followitig quota¬ 
tions ; — 

iB As a centre for the establishment of iron, steel, or 
engineering works, the district presents many and 
varied advantages ; a number of new collieries, now 
fully equipped, several of which arc drawing 4,000 tons 
of coal daily, and are assured of a life of one hundred 
years (in working one seam only}, produce abundance of 
cheap fuel ' in addition, large beds of limestone* mould¬ 
ing sand, and clay arc to be found, the district thus pro- * 
viding a large part of the raw materials necessary for 
successful and eoomimical working. Large areas of land 
have been reserved fur new industries ; many entirely 
suitable sites are available at once.and could be acquired 
cm reasonable terms. Several tracts of low-lying land 
suitable fur tipping purposes for works refuse would, 
after tipping* form suitable w orks sites for many trades. 
Water for works and condenser purposes can be had in 
unlimited quantities, and the presence of the old chan¬ 
nel of the River Don further assists industrial develop¬ 
ment. 11 

" Since the year 1849 Doncaster has been the centre 
for the design and construction of the rolling stock of 
the Great Northern Railway Company. The Cipui- 
pany’s works give employment for about 5,000 hands, 
and provide an excellent class of mechanic of a very 
high standard of efficiency," 

Hi Large engineering works and brass and iron foun¬ 
dries are also located here, employing several thousands 
of hands* so that there is no difficulty in obtaining sup¬ 
plies of parts of all kinds of machinery promptly and 
economically. 11 

11 The industrial advantages w hich this region has to 
offer arc very considerable, and may be summarised 
briefly as follow*: 

11 1, A railway system of main lines with a network 
of branches unsurpassed in any country, and connecting 
with every part of England, 

ifc A waterway for boats (carrying too ions) leading 
direct east to the sea, to the west of Sheffield, and to 
Wakefield, Leeds, and the busy manufacturing centres 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

11 3. A magnificent system of main roads and high¬ 
ways, with good connections throughout the country, 
bri nging road transport costs and charges to the lowest, 

"4. Valuable beds of coal underlying the whole of 
the area, guaranteeing manufacturers* cheap supply of 
fuel for power and manufacturing purposes. 

" 5. Huge beds ofltmestone {magnesian) peculiar!', 
suitable for so many manufacturing purposes and 
building. 
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" 6, Beds of sand, gravel and day earth for use in 
building and brickmakmg, reducingconstructional costa 
to a minimum. 

“ 7- An ahtindant supply of level land suitable for 
building, and to he had. at reasonable prices* 

11 8. Doncaster serves as the market town of a large 
agricultural district, stretching to the River Trent, on 
the east of the area, thereby assuring plenty of cheap 
food. 11 

“ Having regard to these facts and ihc rapidity at 
winch the Doncaster regional area is now developing, 
the time has arrived for a coherent scheme for the 
proper development of this huge industrial district, 
which comprises the Don Valley, and stretches from 
■ Thm I ry on the south to Barnsdale Bar on the north, and 
from Mexbomuglt on the west to Hatfield on the east— 
roughly, an area 18 milesJong and 15 miles wide/* 

11 In addition to the power station of the Doncaster 
Corporation, which stands in the centre of this area, 
and the large power stations of the various colliery com- 
parties, which arc already linked up, it is proposed to 
establish a chain of gigantic power stations along the 
entire length of the Don Valley, forming a portion of 
the proposed North-East Midlands Electricity District 
Supply Area, which extends from Macclesfield to ihc 
River Humber, and includes the Don Valley and the 
steel-making and iron-smelting district of Eroding ham. 
'Hie scheme is now being dealt with by a Parliamentary 
Committee, which has already taken evidence, and de¬ 
cided on the necessity for the construction of super¬ 
power stations in this area. 1 ' 

iJ Adequate supplier nf cheap fuel are available 
throughout the whole of this district. The coal from 
niOht of the collieries ill the Don Valley is specially suit¬ 
able for steam-raising purposes, and the presence of I he 
River I Ion provides an efficient supply of water for con¬ 
densing ; the whole thus forms an ideal condition for 
the establishment of power stations. 11 

The *1 Jtemeni as to industries is followed by a defi¬ 
nite but elastic scheme of zoning, in which areas for 
housing and agriculture are demarcated, and suitable 
districts for industrial developments are indicated. 

This is followed by a study of the communications, 
from which the following in iroductory re marks maybe 
quoted 

11 The existing means of communication of the Don¬ 
caster region are remarkable in this respect— they ap¬ 
pear to be devised, gE any rate as regards road and rail, 
10 lead traffic swiftly through the dsstncl wiihout mak¬ 
ing more than a perfunctory stop at fhc town of |}on- 
Ciister itself. In a word* the region appears to be extra¬ 
ordinarily well *■ up plied with links in the outer world, 
but„ as regards itself, full of inaccessible spots." 

++ The fact nf these main national through-routes 
being in existence is of enormous advantage duri ng the 
prihi'css of luciamnrphod h which is proceeding r firstly 
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and obviously, by reason of the advantage for commer¬ 
cial connection with ihu rest of the country; and, 
secondly, because it is a comparatively simple matter 10 
turn these through-routes into means of local inter¬ 
course/* 

" There is no need for the costly creation of new rail¬ 
ways, beyond + of course, sidings for opening up new r 
areas for works sites, and as to roads, while radially the 
district is fully supplied, a single road (made up largely 
of existing portion?) with a loop on the west ts sufficient 
to provide circumferential connection. For the rest, the 
widening of existing roads (still easy of accomplish¬ 
ment), and the bye-passing of narrow 1 tllage streets and 
the establishment of mechanical methods of transporta¬ 
tion, will complete without much outlay a most efficient 
local road system/* 

" This region is already well furnished with the 
means of transporting goo<ls by road, mil and whim. 
The tw o former are already on a scale to cope with great 
industrial development, provided certain safeguards arc 
taken and obvious defects removed„ Wafer transport, 
however, requires strengthening, ami this should be 
undertaken either jointly with Sheffield, which is 
equally interested in the matter, or independently lor 
this region alone." 

u There should be no suggestion that these three 
method* of transport of goods are antagonistic. The old 
attempts on the part of one method to giun controlling 
interests in, and then sterilise the activities of another 
method, belong to the bad old school nf economics." 

Among the numerous other questions dealt with in 
the report it may lit of interest to refer to the considera¬ 
tion given in those features which from their interest 
and 1 duly demand preservation, and aim study as to 
how they may be lies! embodied in a comprehensive 
scheme. A further quotation or two will indicate the 
atiitude towards these *— 

u The principal object of historical interest in the 
region is to I* found dm* to Sprotfe*-migh t namely, 
Conifibiough Castle, The other historic features of the 
district most worthy of preservation are certain of the 
old villages; Cfimpsall, BurghwallLs, Hidfcktm, High 
Melton, Marr, Hooton ILgnell and others still preserve 
their original character. Wherever possible, when these 
places are found on important traffic mutes, the main 
stream of traffic should he earned beside them b\ 
means of a bye-pass : the old method of wide flint; the 
village street was both cosily and destructive of its 
charm, 

J< Mention should also be made of some rtf the fine 
tree- planted avenues in the region : the Great North 
Road, where it enters Doncaster, Sheep Bridge I^inc, 
near Rosaington. ami others : no road widening should 
be allowed to Interfere with those trees, which could be 
worked into the new widths where required. It is to be 
regretted that the most durable type of ir« has not al- 
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wavs Keen plumed in the past, some of these of zn age 
of about 80 years being badly decayed. Provision should 
be made at once for replacing these with variesacs which 
experience has shown w ill have a lunger life in the dis¬ 
trict, and generally the tree-pi an ting on all wide new 
roads should be most carefully studied, 

The general principles on which the recommenda- 
turns are based can i*est be appreciated by the foliowttig 
summary :— 

“ It would, of course, httvc been possible to suggest 
that the most economical plan for the region comprised 
in this Report would be to concentrate the wtwir of the 
new residential development in Doncaster, and to pro¬ 
vide a series of swift radiating routes in every direction 
to collieries and factories wherever situated throughout 
the district. This is not the view of this regional devel¬ 
opment scheme ; it is intended to surround Doncaster 
with a ring of satellite towns or urban communities, 
taking for the most part existing villages For their nu¬ 
clei, but in several places establishing new centra. 
This method of growth, provided the small communi¬ 
ties arc accessible to each other and to Doncaster, 
should prove far more healthy and pleasant than a single 
gigantic town : provided, also., that the small communi¬ 
ties ate not formless amchbit, but vertebrate in struc¬ 
ture, Cfintaining their local centres and foyers of social 
life." 

** By these centres arc meant both those growing 
places already in existence, such as Adwick-Jc-street 
and Bentley (absorbing old villages), and Woodlands 
and Kirk Sandal] (colonising new sites), ntso those en¬ 
tirely new communities which may come into existence 
as a result of this regional scheme. 

++ It is desirable to make it clear that all of these types 
of new communities, arc not to Ik: treated as isolated 
suburb^ of Doncaster ;■ fragments* as it were, of her sub¬ 
urban growth that have got separated from the parent 
mass, as moony have been lormed from a placet. On 
the contrary, they arc complete: entities w hose existence 
is in no sense the result Of an ovrrllow from Doncaster 
but is owing to one or other of die fundamental causes 
of urban birth. 

11 They should therefore in- equipped with the or¬ 
ganic format ion needful for full corporate growth. 
While each community forms part of the Doncaster in¬ 
dustrial region, in other words, is a member of a well- 
regulated familv, each individual pnsscssw lull funtr- 
tiofaiil powers. It is necessary to dwell upon this at some 
length in order that, when the local schemes of these 
communities are luring prepared, no feature of a fully 
organised modern town may be omitted. factory areas 
and main mads are determined regionally ; hut locally 
there will be the provision of a visible centre of com¬ 
munity life, a shopping centre (which maybe coincident 
with the former), open spaces*in the form of children s 


playgrounds, playing-fields, local parks, allotment gar^ 
dens. etc/ 1 

In regard to the city of Doncaster itself the Report 
strikes quite an inspiriting note :— 

41 Doncaster has the makings of a fine city of the first 
magnitude : die approach to its main street—at any 
rate, from the south-east along the Great North Road — 
is perhaps as fine as the entrance to any town, great or 
small, in the United Kingdom. The ownership of a 
great corporate estate, both in the town and around it, 
gives it opportunities for carrying out projects and reap¬ 
ing the financial benefits of prosperity rare in this coun¬ 
try. Its architectural character, not only in the Parish 
Church and famous Mansion House, but in many dig¬ 
nified houses dating from the eighteenth century, has 
nothing provincial about it. Its road p|an p again, is no 
muddle, like that of man) 1 larger towns, but, thanks to 
a level site and a Roman origin, is simple and easily 
grasped, and, one might add t easily capable of expan¬ 
sion. 

14 A aitc should be laid out as soon as pttesihle for 
new municipal offices and other public buildings. Car¬ 
diff is an example where this has been done in a quickly 
growing modem town* As each subsequent building is 
added increased dignity Is lent to the group, in contra¬ 
distinction to the common practice of h trying up iso¬ 
lated sites and dotting public buildings here and there. 

** The separation of the Mansion House from this 
group* though on some grounds regrettable, Is not 
vital. The so-called Town TJall at Liverpool, for 
example, h some considerable distance away from the 
municipal, cducalion, and tramway offices, and is en¬ 
tirely used by the Lord Mayor as Ins town house and 
for the Council Chamber. 

“ In preparing a scheme for a civic centre it is not 
sufficient to have a well-balanced site plan : control of 
the architectural character and heights of tile buildings 
is also necessary to obtain the full benefits nf combined 
grouping. Doncaster is fortunate in having its seven 
main lines combined into a single railway station. It 
is to lie hoped that at some time a worthy facade should 
be given to it, so that rt may appear as she great modem 
portal of the city,” 

Without reproduction.* jt is impossible to do justice 
to the very clear and artistic maps illustrating she 
scheme ; both these and the whole presentation leave 
little to be desired. \ feu more aeroplane views, show¬ 
ing the general character of various districts, would 
have assisted in forming a mental picture, but it was* 
perhaps, impracticable to secure these. A population 
map ought certainly m have been included, but in 
most respects the Report is so welt arranged and so 
clear that it may well form a model for the numerous 
studies on similar lines that will be required in other 
districts. 
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Sir Christopher Wren’s Carpentry 

A NOTE ON THE LIBRARY AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
IIY HENRY M. FLETCHER, M.A. [FJ* 


Early this year the Clerk of the Works, being con¬ 
cerned about the sagging of the lungitudinaJ beam (XX, 
Fig. iz ) 3 cat through its plaster covering midway in 
search for a possible fracture. The construction laid 
hare was so unexpected that the College authorities gave 
permbai on for further i n vest! gation, 1 he results s ho wed 
such a bold departure from traditional method* as to 
make it highly probable that this carpentry was devised 
by Wren himself. 


an academic body, did not suit his book. In his well- 
known letter to the Master he saya :— 

M I haue chosen middle pillars and a double pur¬ 
ree* and lighten outward rather then a middle w all, as 
being the same ev pence, more graceful], and accord¬ 
ing to the manner of the a undents who made double 
walkts (with three rowes of pillars or two roues and a 
wall) about the forum. f * 

The main cross-beams or girders of the fbor [Fig. i) 



COLONNADE UKPER TRINITY LlIiBAHY 


r rhe problem w r as the carrying of the flour and the 
heavy “ dasiti,’* or boukcases, projecting about 8 feet 
6 inches from the walls on each side. The supports were 
the two wilband a mw nf stone columns down the centre, 
spaced About 20 feet centres from the wall* and 13 
Feet centre* from each other. It is evident that, had Wren 
chosen to use two rows of column*, placed under the end* 
of the classes, the difaculties would have been greatly 
lessened - but this, perhaps because he wa$ building for 

3*8 


lire oak balks 16 inches bv 16 inches, and so feet lone 
from the walk to the central point where thev meet over 
the heads of the columns The bottom of the beams 
which divide the cloister ceiling inm panels is formed of 
ih men hv 4 inch oak plank bolted centrally to the 
gin yr*.. hesc plucks and girds-rs are $ inches apurt 
ejvan- room for ihe ih inch by 8 inch cantilevers or 
bkKkjnE-p.r«s (Fi> i, 3 , 6 and 7 ), which reduce the 
actual span of the girders to about 12 feet finches. The 
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girders and cantilevers arc both reduced i n width for part 
of their kftglh from t6 inches to 10 incites. 3 inches 
being cut away on each side. The remaining surfaces 
arc shouldered to receive 7 inch by 3 inch struts * 
evidently formed out of the limber cut away from the 
girders and making the whole system into a kind of 
truss. The scheme may have been devised in the first 
instance in order to prevent the outer ends of the classes 
from dropping when loaded with books (see left-hand 
end of Fig. 1)* but it also relieves the pressure of the 
girders on the ends of the cantilevers. 

The classes are carried on the girders, but the weight 
U relieved by a to inch by 12 inch beam {Fig. 1), notched 
over the girder, through which is boiled a 3 inch by 
| inch diagonal iron bar, built into the wall near the top 
of the bookcase and concealed between the backs of the 
double bookshelves. This forms a triangular bracket, 
which transfers a great part of the weight of the classes 
on to the walls. )t was impossible to see how the bar is 
hotted through the 10 inch by 12 inch beam : it does not 
pass through the girder. Into the 10 inch by 1 z inch 
beam are framed the joists of the oak floor in the 
recesses. 

The longitudinal beams from column to column con¬ 
sist of two nak binders 12 inches by 6 inches (Fig=- 1, 2 
and 6 ) framed to The goders about | inches apart. Into 
I he space between these two rises another truss {Fig- 3) 
consist ing of two diagonal members 81 richer by 3 inches, 
connected by an iron plate at the apex with a boh io 
carry the centre of the i6 inch by 4 inch planks^ As the 
only hearing for these 16 inch by 4 inch planks js the 
outer part ofthe stone abacus (Fig- S) they are provided 
with iron plates bolted through and turned up to receive 
the ends of the diagonal members. 

The marble floor of ihe central part uf the library 
is laid on a bed of plaster over oak hoards. These are 
carried by 9 inch by 3 inch oak joists framed to the 
12 inch by 6 inch centre hinders and to 12 inch by 
12 inch binders (Fig, i)at the outer edge of the floor. 
Joists have been omitted in all drawings except the 
large-scale sections, for the sake of clearness. 

The whole construction is unusual, and it would be 
interesting to hear from other?, who have had occasion 
to examine buildings of Wren or his school, whether 
they have come across any tiling like it elsewhere it has 
served its purpose well ; the limber is in splendid con¬ 
dition h and the on.1v failure has been in the non-structii- 
ral beam XX (Fig. 13). The transverse beams are re¬ 
markably true and level, and the harmless settlement of 
the cloister paving serves to show by contrast how the 
central columns have performed their task for 250 years 
without sinking. It must he remembered that the Grylls 
He quest, housed in two row? of dwarf bookcases along 
the door, has added a far from negligible weight to that 
for which Wren calculated. 

There can be little doubt that this floor is an authentic 


piece of Wren’s own design. Apart from the internal 
evidence of its experimental nature, we have the 
passage of the letter already quoted, in which he says : 

" I hauc given the appearance of arches as the 
Order required fair and lofty : but I hauc layd the 
floor of the Library upon the imposter, which a ns war 
to the pillars in the cloister and the level!* of the old 
fluurcs, and haue filled the Arches with rclicucs of 
stone, of which I bane seen the effect abroad in good 
building, and I assure you where porches are (owe 
with fiat ceeli ngs is infinitely more gracefull then lowc 
arches would be and is much more open and pleasant, 
nor need the mason feare the performance because 
the Arch discharges the weight,and l shall direct him 
in a firmc manner of executing the designed 
ft is true that this refers to the mason and the lillcd-in 
arches facing Xeville*s Court, but the floor is in dose 
connection with those arches, and it is evident from the 
whole tone of the letter that VVren was deeply concerned 
about every detail of this building* knowing that in it he 
had designed one of the master pieces of our architecture. 

Thanks are due to the College authorities for kindly 
consenting to these investigations, and to Mr. R. T, 
Buek T the Clerk of the Works, for the particulars which 
he has supplied. 

The House of Cards 

BY W. VV 3COTT~MON t CR1EFF. 

To my friend, 

F. Ehnist Jackson, Painter,* 

There are certain physical laws with which we arc 
familiar and in which we have complete confidence, 
for we are able to prove them by means of our physical 
sensei. If we raise a weight from the floor and then 
let go + we know that the weight will fall, in obedience to 
the Law of Gravity. Wc know that if we put twenty 
apples into a basket we roust not expect to get twenty- 
one apples out of it. fn like manner it is almost 
a certainty that these laws of matter are reflexes of the 
Laws of Mind, and that both come under the greater 
and universal Law of Action and Reaction, 

When we use the word 0 proof w we mean some¬ 
thing that can be demonstrated physically. We can 
therefore prove the truth—or, shall wc say* the apparent 
truth— of physical law's. But when wc conic 10 deal 
with the mind we are at once in difficulty. Yet this 
much is obvious, that in the mental world it is hopeless 
to look for physical proof. Our best guide is that which 
we feel to be true- This may be called our sixth sense. 

Analogous to ihe physical laws above cited, we may 
say with some degree of certainty that if by power of 

* Mr. Scm-Muncrikff, In his article. hiti adapted in his 
dedication lu Mr. Jackson ■ mode of jJdro*. more common in 
French than finfftish literature, Mr- Jackson h well known as 
a Pointer Ln frtua and in t&mptra onpjo. Hi* liLho^rqph* are 
well known both at hutnc and abroad. 
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Will we raise moral tone and the a relax the Will, 
the moral tone will fall. If we put twenty Will-units 
towards an object, we must not expect the achievement 
of that objective to be of twenty-one-Will-unit calibre. 
Wc must not expect to take more from life than we 
give to it, and we cannot expect better Architecture 
than we iruh to have. After nil, this is but justice. 

Now in the world physical there is a law of which 
we have proof. We know that with every physical 
motion there is a loss of power due to friction. So in 
the world of the mind there is an analogous loss due 10 
misdirection. The more perfect the direction of Mind 
towards an objective the easier will that objective be 
reached and with die greater economy of Mind Power. 

Again* to ar educate 11 means to bring Out Or to lead 
forth, and the wise master is he who will find out what 
there is in his pupil to lead forth, and* having dime so, 
he will give it true direction. To 11 educate ''does not 
mean to stamp a hundred sonEs with a single brand. 
So to proceed is to create ++ friction," and as no two 
bodies arc alike, so no two son Is are alike* and since 
every soul has its own path to follow, we cannot direct a 
hundred muh along the same path without L as& of 
Mind Power. Loss of Mind Power means loss of 
invention and originality* It is. in fact* loss of original 
Thought Power. But since no physical thing exists 
which did not Bret exist as 11 Thought/* loan of original 
Tim light Power means leas Power in things made, for 
things are refiex of Mind and so of Thought. 

But things have three dimensions, for they have 
length, height and thickness ; and if thing is reflex to 
thought, the Mind must think in three dimensions in 
order to create tilings. This the Mind which endeav¬ 
ours to create things must l>c a tniml trained to think 
in three dimensions. 

And now for this House of Cards, 

If we wish for new thought to he expressed in 
Architecture: if we wish Architecture to possess 
vitality, to vibrate with the life which is born of 
vibrating thought* ii is useless to teach that Architec¬ 
ture, a thing of three dimensions, can he produced by 
means of jl two-dimensional thought training. The 
Architecture of to-day is the result of two-dimensional 
thought training, for wc teach Architecture on paper. 
Our buildings look like ** paper " Architecture* It is 
useless- still more useless—to expect from paper 
Architecture the human, living element by teaching 
the young architect to draw according to the Beaux- 
Arts or Atelier standard. 

If we compare the greatest modern American build¬ 
ings — I say American advisedly because American 
architecture is the super-draughtsman's architecture 
—with buildings of similar calibre of any period, 
say prior to i6qo, wc at once fee! that otic is mechanism 
expressed in two-dimensiorut thought and the other is 
vibrating still, with the play and fancy, with the spirit* 

3<P 


life and power, of those who worked directly and who 
consequently thought directly, without lass of power— 
without friction—in three dimensions. 

That power still remains ; we fed its vibration as w r c 
look « all the masterpieces of the past. If Ch&rtrcs 
Cathedral were pulled down and then replaced with 
new' masonry, *tonc for stone. It would never be the 
same thing. But if we really wanted to build cathe¬ 
drals as fine as CMrtres, now, in this twentieth cen¬ 
tury. we should be able to do 30. The trouble s& we do 
not want to do any such thing. Instead we build a 
House of Cards. It has almost reached its topmost 
storey, and is trembling before its fall. 

Wc architects liuvc allowed ourselves to Income 
accomplices in a crime— not a crime in the world 
physical, but a crime in the World Mental p and by 
riant same Law of Action and Reaction we are reaping 
Lis wc have sown. The crime is that we have deprived 
the master workman, the fine workman, the craftsman, 
the mason, the carpenter, the joiner and the bricklayer 
each of his direct power of original three-dimensional, 
creative thought. We have constituted ourselves as 
equal to gods, for wc have said : 

Wt can put all they ever knew or ever felt —-upon 
paper ; wc can draw their mouldings, thdr play of 
spirit and fancy, their feeling for surface and texture, 
their Joy in light and shade in hollow and in round— 
upon pn per. Wc will deprive diem of all they ever 
learnt from their cerise of touch — the only sense which 
teaches the thud dimension. M e will take their very 
jwnilf! from t hem. W e will make them our sla ves + to 
copy what ue choose to draw upon paper. We have 
the gift of expressing every human emotion— which 
they, as an act of worship, wrought into brick and 
stone—upon paper." 

Such is (lie foundation of our House of Cards—bat 
it is a foundation with only two dimensions, and so* 
though the house be of Ehr flimsiest, it must fall 

There are Laws Physical and there are Lawn Mental, 
After all* if the House fall, it is only a House of Cards, 
and justice must be done. 

for pleas ure in one s work* ihc sincere expression of 
one's individuality is faith, or it h nothing. 


Reviews 

THE COUNTRY LIFE BOOK OP BUILDING 
AND DECORA J [NG. Edited by Rtgftndi T. 
Townsend, [ 40 . Garden Qfy, .V. V, J 912 . ifo,] 

Anv publication in this country bearing a title such art 
this excite interest, and iveJoolt for soriieihing good - 
this interesting volume from across il« water does not 
disappoint our anticipation, ft \& composed of fuliv 
illustrated article* written by various authors on sub¬ 
jects appertaining to country homes of the better class 
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and covens a wide range — 1,1 Building in Brick to 
" What Wc Should Know about Plumbing p and 
++ Early American Glass, Ceramics, etc/ T These chap¬ 
ters are written in a popular vein for the general reader ; 
perhaps the Best is that dealing with 11 I he Living 
Room w ; it is a particularly fasdnati ngesssy, written by 
one who is enthusiastic on the subject of making a 
" Home;' 

Fcrhaps the most striking impression in reading the 
Hook is the feeling of similarity of the architecture 10 
that of this country, and the frank admission of the 
writers as to the fount of ibdrinspiration* Fur instance, 
there i* one article, entitled 44 The Cota wold Influence 
in America/ 1 in which the writer convinces himself* it 
not hh readers, that the Cots wold influence ifl a national 
heritage which may he assimilated in America without 
being a ai bit of affectation and archseotegcal pedantry, 
nor a piece of onglmnaniac insanity/' The express tun 
is ambiguous, and one wishes thfLt the feeling m i Jt ' 
original styfc was followed more closely, at all events 
in the examples illustrated. 

Many of the Georgian homes might He in England 
so closely do they resemble the English prototypes. 
Mention might he made in particular nf a house ai 
Suk kb ridge. Mass,, illustrated on page 6, It is dear 
that where an endeavour is made to he original the Ircc- 
dom of expression is not always an improvement,.at all 
events to our eyes. Roof dormers are obtrusi vely intro¬ 
duced into the composition, columns of 27 diameters m 
height with disproportionate entablatures arc poma- 
Jou* even when qualified by that convenient term L’o~ 
Itmjal Architecture/* 

Invariably the setting* of the houses show good jude- 
niem, though one writer says that " the Americani is as 
yet too protte to make t«n much use of the steam shovel 
and too little use of art.” 

It is interesting to learn that Win# Americans i.ro 
slcilfullv build in hrick and find that construction the 
most economical and otherwise commendable, while 
another, in discussing heating, pleads for open Irfes, 
stating that " we arc a laves to steam hesit to our tli-tn- 
iiiem.” There are illustrated some ingenious types of 
covers for radiators, nod one or two good examples >4 
mantelpiece design. The chapter on the kjtchco is 
full of practical hints, hut it is questionable tl a# 
much ton lie said for the cramped plan accompanying 
the article. 

The water-colour frontispiece is delightfully painted, 
and other drawings by the same clever artist would 
be welcome. 

llie product inn shows excellence, and i> generous!} 
illustrated ihioughout; English architects will doubt- 
less spend many happy hours in pctusing these pag)es + 

Eknest B, Glanfibld [F\]. 


BEELEIGH ABBEY, ESSEX. By R . C. Fowler and 

Ar iV. Cliipham md others. Bo. [A*. fC. Thomas Co rt 

24 h Whitt Street, E.C.2, 1922.] £s if- n *t. 

There can be little doubt but that, during the Lust few 
years, there has been a marked tendency tin the part of 
the general public to interest itself more keenly than 
heretofore in matters archseological. The man in the 
street nut only displays his readiness to purs id pate in 
the delights of antiquarian research, hut quite frequent¬ 
ly we find him specialising in some particular brunch pi 
the subject. To realise this one only has to regard the 
flourishing condition of many of our local atdttetilagtca] 
societies, and the large numbers which attend their 
meetings and excursions. This is all highly gratifying, 
and Hugura well for the future care and preservation of 
our indent building? ; it is also a strong incentive, to 
those who possess the necessary qualifications, to col¬ 
lect and publish the history of the various building* and 
objects of interest in ihrir particular locality. For 
obvious reasons such histories as these are urgently 
needed, and the History of Beefcigh Abbey will therefore 
be received with keen appreciation* 

The inspiring influence of this very charming publi¬ 
cation rests with the present owner, Mr, R. E, Thomas, 
and very ably and thoroughly have his wishes been 
realised hv the efforts of Mr. R. C. Fowicr, F.S.A, t and 
Air. A W. Clapham* F.S.A., the former dealing with 
the historical, and the latter with the antiquarian, 
portion of the work. A delightfully written and appro¬ 
priate 11 Foreword 11 has been contributed by Canon 
Galpin* ALA., President of she Essex Archaeological 
Society. 

The first chapter of the book devoted to a brief 
history of the Premonstratensiaii Order, of which there 
were thirty-four houses in this country. The Order 
was founded, in mi, by St* Norbert, at Prdmontre Jn 
France. Then follows a detailed account of the founda¬ 
tion and history of the Abbey, From which it appears 
that Farndon was the first home of the Order in Essex, 
where ihe on inks seem to have been established about 
the middle of the twelfth Eznturv. In ii$o Robert 
Man tell granted to the monks the Maldon site, whither 
they at once migrated. In view of his generosity 
Mantel) was regarded as the founder of the Abbey, and 
the advewson remained in Jus family for about 120 
vears, when it wsts alienated to others, 

A word of congratulation is due to the authors for 
their great patience and perseverance in the compilation 
of the history of this ancient house ; the information 
contained in Chapter two is vert exhaustive, and 19 evi¬ 
dence of the great am mint of research entailed, A copy 
of the inventory of goods made by the commissioners 
at the suppression of the house in 1536 is appended to 
this chapter, and is most interesting reading. 

Then follows a description of the pfc&scssions of the 
Abbey, the various arms and seals, the abbots, and the 
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families who owned it subsequent to its dissolution. 
At this period Henry Bourchier, second Earl of Essex, 
was patron, and in March 1536 he writes an appealing 
letter to Thomas Cromwell* Henry's Vicar-General, 
begging him to intercede with the King on behalf of the 
House, and in the event of the appeal being successful 
offering to pay into the King's exchequer the sunt of 
one thousand marks * a very considerable amount in 
those days. The appeal, however, was unavailing, for 
in January 1537 we find ihc premises leased to John 
Gate* of High Easier, who look a prominent part in the 
suppression of the monasteries ; he was subsequently 
beheaded for his participation in the Puke of North¬ 
umberland's plot to set Lady J ane Grey on the throne. 

After passing through various hands the property, in 
1 Soi. was settled on Francis Baker, in whose family it 
remained for over a hundred years. In iq\t a lease was 
granted to Captain Grantham, a mn of the late judge, 
and ultimately came by purchase into the possession of 
the present owmcr + 

Chapter seven contains a most interating description 
of the site and buildings, a special feature being the 
careful comparison of the plan of this house w ith those 
of others of the Order, notably that of Shap Abbey, in 
Westmoreland, ground plans of Imth houses being in¬ 
cluded, to illustrate the letterpress. Mr. F, C. Eden, 

F, S A., is responsible fur the chapter on the fragments 
of fifteenth-century glass at Hcclcigh, while Mr* H. W, 
Lever, F*SA., and Mr. A. G. Wright have contributed 
some valuable notes on the examples of pottery and 
tiles discovered on the rile. The letterpress concludes 
with the chapter on the 11 Heart of Roger.” by Or, 
Round. The work is pro fuse! I y illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs of the buildings, both inside and out, and also 
with a series of detail drawings from Hadikld's 
Ecclcnmtical Artfirterhrri of 

Wtkekam Chancellor [F.J. 

PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Mr* A. W. Smallwood, the Director of Greenwich 
Hospital* has presented to the Institute Collection of 
Photographs eight large photographic views of the 
Hospital, which lues on two recent occasions been 
visited by member* of the Institute. 

The Institute h indebted to Mr. C r F. Bell, the 
Keeper of the Department of Fine Art of the Ashmo- 
Tean Museum, Oxford, for two important contribulions 
to the library collections. These are 11 photograph of 
the portrait of John Nash, by *ir Thomas Lawrence* 
in the Hall of Jesus College, Oxford, and an electrotype 
cast from Wad ham College of the very rare poathumoua 
medal of Christopher \Vren r cast and chased by 

G. IX Gaab i of Augsburg, about the year 1783. The 
medal h described in MntalHc ItluttruiiQWS of British 
Ifuioiy, 1885, Yo|. II., p. yyS, No. (n) 


The Late Edwin Thomas Hall 

DY Tin: PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL 
WATERHOUSE. MA) 

It ie a special, though melancholy, pleasure to me to 
he allowed lo offer some homage to the life of an 
old friend by contributing a brief biography of one 
whose death (on ij April) has fallen very suddenly 
upon u& ; and 1 come forward with these notes upon 
his life qualified chiefly by the fact that there are few 
who have enjoyed more personal memories of his career 
of usefulness to his brother architects. 

Hall came of architectural parentage, for his father, 
George Hall* who practised in Victoria Street t was 
known in Ills time as the designer of buildings in several 
parts of the country as well as in London. Two of 
I i al I r s brothers bcea me const meti otiaj engi nee rs, His 
birth took place at Lowestoft iti 1851 and it was it an 
early age that his choice of architecture as a future pro¬ 
fession was made. This choice was fostered by some 
early opportunities of foreign study, fur at the ages of 
15 and 16 he began a scries of Continental wanderings 
which, starting with Belgium and Northern France, 
continued at intervals throughout his life, or at least 
down to 1909, Paris* Brittany, the South of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, the Baltic, Germany, Norway, and 
even India were all in their turn visited or revisited, and 
in all architecture and its study w ere the subjects of his 
attention and interest. 

At some slate in tire Hall i-pent two years at 

the South Kensmcrnn School of Art an architectural 
sin dent, and hs& regular office 1 raining was obtained 
under Joseph Fogarty. F R.LILA., M.lnpt.C.E, with 
whom lie remained until lie started practice nn his own 
account. Probably the engineering side of his master's 
occupations contributed not a little to the constructional 
and scientific abilities of the pupil's after-career, 

A year before Halt left Fogcriy's office he initiated, 
by arrangement with his master! the beginnings of a 
personal practice ; arid in 1875 we find him installed in 
the City office which be subsequently abandoned for 
the office at the south-east comer of Bedford Square, 
which he occupied to the last days of his life. 

Hi& work may he divided into domestic commissions. 
Factories and warehouse*, office, hospitals, sanatoria, 
and shops, To mention the last first, it is well known 
that he was engaged on the rebuilding of Messrs. 
Liberty's vast building at the angle of Regent Street and 
Argyll Place. This great site lias a frontage of over 
20a feet iii Regent Street and extends eastward m far azs 
Great Marlborough Street. It will be recalled that, 
though a stone treatment is to prevail on the western 
fettle of the design, the frontage in Argyll Plate is of a 
half -timber type, Halt having with characteristic per- 
suasion won his way with the County Council as to the 
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legitimacy of timber framing a fire-resisting material 
for an external wall- London awaits with interest the 
result of this bold experiment* the completion oi which, 
as m doubt of most of Hall's work, in in the capable 
hands of his son and partner. Mr* E* Stanley Hall* 

It is perhaps as a hospital designer that Hall was most 
appreciated by his many clients* During the war lie 
carried out—I believe in an entirely honorary capacity 
—i he vast work of transforming I LAI r Stationery Build* 
ing near Waterloo Station into a hospital for nearly 
3 a ooo beds* as well as the Welsh War Hospital at Net* 
ley p remarkable for having been constructed in eight 
weeks from the date of receiving instructions to the 
moment of occupation, his son being his collaborator in 
both of these efforts. 

The Manchester Royal Infirmary, though competed 
for and carried out in conjunction with Mrr John 
Brooke„ of Manchester, stands out as Hall’s best known 
achievement. It cost nearly ^400*000, smd ts a monu¬ 
ment of liis special skill in the achievement nf those 
essential and intricate elements in a building of hy¬ 
gienic purpose which are not aJw ays classed as architec¬ 
ture. Every problem connected with drainage, healing, 
ventilation, and general sanitary efficiency received 
front Hall an almost loving interest which placed hip 
in the forefront of practical schemers arid made him in 
many departments of domestic engineering a forerunner 
and pioneer. His success in winning (in l 894) the com¬ 
petition for the large hospital at Hi liter Green brought 
him much other work of like nature* 1 w r o hospitals 
were erected for the City of Leeds where treacherous 
foundation was successfully combated by Halls 
favourite system of 11 raft M foundation. ComberweU 
Infirmary, Plasslow Hospital, the extension of bi. 
George Vl Infirmarv, the Barnato-joel Cancer Research 
Block at the Middlesex Hospital, special wards and a 
Nurses" Home at the Caterham Asylum* the Home at 
Ilrompton Hospiiat and the Kir Henry Tyler wing of 
the HomosopfllMf Hospital in Qurta'a Square are other 
conspicuous examples of lus work. For other hospitals 
he carried out nnlv initu! instalment? : for example, 
ihe Out-patients' Department lor the Jewish Hospital 
at Stepney, and the same for the Battersea Hospital* 

In designing the Frimky Sanatorium for the linunp- 
el iit Hospital, Hall won ,i victory over some opponent* 
on the Board and induced them* after they had 
ordered a remodelled design, to return to his ongma 
intentions. The completed design won a prize at the 
Washington Co ogress. His determined and then 
original ideas on sanatoria found further cxemphhea- 
tion in the South Wales Sanatorium at Pont-y^wa! , near 
Talgarth, the Lenham Sanatorium for the County of 
Kent, and that at Godaiming, though all these differ i n 
their distinct characteristics* the differences being dur 
to site and to requirements. He was often cm ployed a* 
consulting architect in work of this class ; anil at 


Streathflm he completed —with amendments of his own 

_ the British Home for Incurables, w hi ch the untimely 

death of Arthur Cawstori in 1^94 left without an 
architect. 

Halls factory practice was also important. Of this 
class of buildings it will be sufficient to give typical 
examples ; so I content mvseff with mentioning those 
erected for Messrs. Epps Sc Co, at Blackfriars, and 
Messrs. Causton & Sons in Clapham Road : as early 
as t®75 Hall was engaged on several large office blocks 
or warehouse^ and between that date and IQ15 work 
was to he found in Basinghall Street, Finsbury Pave¬ 
ment f Threadneedlc Street. New Broad Street* Bis hops - 
gate, St, Dunstao's Hill, Laurence Pmmtney Lane, 
Hi rchin Lane, Parliament Street and Cannon Row , He 
built the National Press Agency building and the head 
offices of die Metropolitan Asylums Board. He re¬ 
modelled the London Joint Stock Bank in Luhburv* 
and built the same tank's branch at Peckham. He also 
remodelled the old Baltic premises in Thread needle 
Street, si nee demob shed 

Hall wras not without church work* though this did not 
constitute any large proportion of his achievements. Of 
domestic work berth large and small he had a good 
share. Undesigned Sloane Mansions in Sloane Square, 
and several houses in Cadogan Square and Pont Street . 
The Broad Street Station dwellings in Finsbury, the 
St* George's Home for Children at Chelsea. and all the 
houses in the Beech Hill Park at Hadley Wood were 
from his designs. A very largo work of his was the 
block containing many hundreds of rooms known a* St. 
Emin's, near St* James * Park Station, Westminster, 
A large ball room at Tangier Park, Basingstoke, is by 
him* as are also houses at Eltham, Bevcnoaks. Ivy 
Hatch (near Ijhtham Mote), Ret gate. Crow borough. 
Eden bridge, Chobbam, Harrow, Basingstoke, Beulah 
]li!l t Gibson's Hill and Gypsy HUE 

Bui with all this professional work Hall laid himself 
out to put his eminently practical and logical mind ai 
the service uf his fellow-men in un architectural as well 
as in architectural quarters. His life at Dulwich xvas 
one round of public duty very' cheerfully undertaken 
and very carefully performed. Not only was he for the 
last 22 years 1 driving force among the Estates Govern¬ 
ors of Alleyn's College of God's Gift, during three 
years of which he was their chairman ; a college 
governor for nearly as long a period ; and a trustee for 
the Charity Commissioners of Dulwich College Chapel; 
but he was also respected and valued for 30 years as 
vicar's warden of Emmanuel Church ; and I doubt 
whether there were many public enterprises of any kind 
in that district to which he did not offer his sympathy 
and practical help* Whether his membership iff the 
Dulwich Golf Chib took the form of play or patronage 
l do ticrt know, but he knew his way about a croquet 
lawn and w as fond of the recreation* 
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family life was a singularly happy one. He 
married in 1878 Florence, the eldest daughter of the 
late Julian Byrne of the Madras Railway, and he leaves, 
besides hse widow* three sons and four daughters, three 
of whom are married* one to the vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Dulwich, As a young man he was fond of chord sing¬ 
ing and practised with the little private society dial met 
tt Mrs, John Dicksce's in Ftteoy Square, lie was also 
a member of the Anonymous" Society/ 1 a group of 
young men* mostly artists, among whom were some 
famous names, and who, as they continued their brother¬ 
hood for some forty years* were eventually no longer 
vuuog. Masons will recall him its a past-master of the 
No. t; Lodge and a past grand stew ard of Grand Lodge, 

As 1 vice-president of the London Society he took a 
vita) interest in London improvements and was the 
author of a design (in 1915] for an Imperial Memorial 
which included the destruction of Charing Crus* 
bridge, the removal of Charing Cross Station u> the 
Surrey side, the erection of a road bridge in place of the 
railway bridge, and the construction on the Middlesex 
ride of kit Imperial Palace and lwrst open square nr 
iS place .** 

He won two gold inedats at the Milan Exhibition for 
his architectural exhibits. 

I have left tn the cNc his work at and for the Royal 
Institute of Uritish Architects* work which among his 
architect friends is perhaps a more intimate memorial 
than his works a* a designer, lie achieved the position 
1 if vhe-president ; but to say this only h to belittle the 
strength and the great variety of his services. Even if 1 
add that he was 1 most industrious secretary «f the 
Practice Standing Committee and eventually one of m 
very best chairmen, as well as a member of several 
others, I have given no idea of lus self-sacri firing work 
for the Institute. If we sometimes in jest called him 
+H Bye-law Hall/* it was an affectionate jest and implied 
3 great deal of reverence for his astonishing power of 
keeping u# all right on the legal and semi-legal aspects 
of our conilitulimu That he should know our bye-laws 
and charter within and without was not to lx; wondered 
at. for in company with bis old friend and my old 
friend Mr. John Slater, he did most of the drafting of 
the Charter of 1887. But to Anw these things was not 
enough* To express them was the need ; and his power 
of courteously and logically explaining the most com¬ 
plicated aspects of some particular point at issue was 
quite unequalled. How many times since hi* retirement 
from the Council have 1 felt the need erf his illumination 
at the Council table T Again* if there were any work to 
be done in which a clear and lawyer-like mind coupled 
with endless industry were wanted, Hill was the man 
for the work. Notably was this the case when the re¬ 
form of the London Building Acts was on foot. Not 
only did Hall study and collate the building legislation 
of London and many provincial and foreign cities, but 
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he actually drafted a model Act to supersede that of 
1857 ; and when the L.C.C- took up the task of amend¬ 
ment, Hall was retained by the City of London and 
drafted their amendments to about a hundred clauses. 
Further, when the L.C.C. promoted tills Bill* it was 
Hall, ivho* in the absence of Cate* through illness, 
stepped into the breach .it the urgent request of his col¬ 
league, and by infinite research among the records of 
Parliament established, what was thought to he a for¬ 
lorn hope, the right of the institute to 3 loan standi 
before the House, It was, 1 believe, by his own almost 
unaided efforts that Vic won his point and thereby won 
also 3 great victory for the Institute's fnmre position 
and prestige. To give details of the many wap in which 
he steered the Institute through many knotty problems 
and legal intricacies would be useless here * but it re¬ 
mains a fact most gratefully remembered that for per- 
spicadiv and clear-headed insight placed ungrudgingly 
at his confreres H service he never had an equal among 
his colleagues. 

There arc many classes of mind in this world* and it 
is sometimes by the prevalence of unreasonable men¬ 
talities ihai we appreciate what ihe truly orderly mind 
might be. Hall's was the orderly mind; problems set 
themselves out in his sight in a logical disposition ; he 
enjoyed tidiness in words and argument. For such a 
mind there arc two calamities possible, The one is that 
the engine of thought may he used maliciously : the 
other M1 it the same engine may before life is ended fail 
it* owner. From both of these calamities [[all was 
spared ; from the fins! by his kindly nature, from the 
second by a continuance of health to which his own 
personal pluck was no doubt Largely contributory. It is 
a happiness to his friends to know (hat dear thought 
w as hss possession to almost rite 1=1*1 hour, and to realise 
that a man to whom life was work was enabled to lay 
down hi a Uu>ks without that interval of disordered twi¬ 
light w hich would have been tn him, if not intolerable, 
at least a very grievous burden . 

A Tribute by W. A. Pite [/’.]. 

I have been asked id write a few lines upon the carver 
of one vrhose passing from us we regret And deplore, and 
with a keen sense of unhttiess I att empt to do so. 

There have been but few men umung us so well know n 
a* a constant and familiar figure ui our gatherings until 
quite within recent yeans, when Mr. HaJJ’i appearances 
have not been m frequent. 

Hi* services weft in much request by public authorities, 
who consulted him in regard to Poor Law infirmaries and 
hospital*, in which branch of practice m an architect he 
wk men- particularly concerned. A mere catalogue of 
these works ifinrt the purpose of these Jims \ suffice it to 
M Y* they are many. Few architecis desire to be known a* 
special isis r and our friend wasone of these; and yei the par* 
rieularsuccess and experience he gained in that branch had 
the tendency, though un*nogh( p to lead to specialisation. 
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In hospital practice this is not unnaturally to be ex¬ 
pected. 'The subject U m diffuse in its many ramifica¬ 
tions and wide scope* and insistence on the public welfare 
$o a teat, that little su rprise need be felt in the fact of 
hospital authorities seeking for wide and varied experience 
In their advisers. The successful development of such 
large undertakings can only safely be left in the hands nf 
tho'ie who have secured by long research the knowledge 
which cannot be attained merely by literary records, 

Such was the foundation upon which Edwin Hall had 
*0 build - and he 41 made good/* Possibly the great Fever 
Hospital at Hither Green, for the .Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, laid the basic work of much that wai to follow in 
after years at the two other great Fever Hospitals at Lilling- 
beck and Seacroft P near Leeds. 

Tlie extension of the Biomptcm Hospital for Cflwump- 
uon opened new ground for other sanatoria undertakings 
on a vast scale at Frimlev and the National West Sana- 
tori urn, The acquisition of mind knowledge of the or- 
gatdaation of special departments* which in recent years 
have grown by leaps and bounds* has to he solidly laid 
dow n, line upon line, precept upon precept, such as only 
the initiated know. 'ITit acquisition of ibis practical ex¬ 
perience culminated in the production of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, which wen in competition in colla¬ 
boration with Mr. John Brook* In this scheme a bold 
mot c at development was made in isolating the grcai 
ward blocks from other pares of the building by open 
access. corridors. Thk great building is a worthy memo¬ 
rial of tinder energy'. 

It h not only by the successes of those who have gone 
Iseforcp but it must be added by the unwilling failures, in 
mwe respects* that progress can be made. Hall whs a 
many-sided man, and had he not adopted his father ’h 
profession he had other inherent qualities* among which 
of a forvnsit nature, w hich might Irate made a successful 
barrister. 

Keen in debate at all times, 3 master of Facts, and ready 
speaker, this particularly qualifying gift must have stood 
him in good stead in the arduous course of a hospital 
architect's dealings in committee. 

Interested and indomitable ihoroughnciij were charac¬ 
teristic of the man; genial in address, approaelciblfi and 
helpful to those whoauught his counsel. 

He was generally dominant and certain mi debatable 
points and seldom spoke except when hr seemed sure of hm 

These qualities and particular experiences.inset! bins iu 
be sought for by those concerned in cases of litigation and 
ancient light ; in all such engagements Hall was in a cun- 
genial element and prmv. d himse! f 10 be h keen fsgh ivr„ 

Although hospital work farmed fl I*igf part nf his prac¬ 
tice* he always seemed to have a ftnlhciency of other com¬ 
missions which happily separated him from the undesini¬ 
hility of dealing with one phase of practice. 

At the lime of his lamented death he was actively en¬ 
gaged upon Messrs. LibertyN great undertaking now 
rising in Regent Street, in the somewhat dating exploit of 
producing a great modem emporium in the mediaeval 
pfijinjut. All this wab a very real deli gh t lo him t and almost 
with a boyish enthusiasm he remarked what " gmt fun 
il all 


One comforting reflection may be permitted in closing. 
The only limes at which we architects gather together in 
corporate worship is on such occasions that of last 
Thursday when we assembled to take a brotherly farewell 
of one who has passed over- It n a precious link with our 
past. 

Correspondence 

CHARTER, COUNCIL, OR ELECTION: WHICH? 

5 Match, 

Tt* tkf Editor, Journal RJ.B.A ,*~ 

Sm,—The letter which you published from Mr + F, 
R. !lmms in the journal fnr February 24 last is interest¬ 
ing, Rut p if be will forgive my spying so, it is curious 
evidence uf tv hat scents a confusion of ideas. And for 
this he is nut so much responsible. Jits leaders and 
guide?:, those members of Council , some of them Vice- 
Presidents, and ft minority nf the Unification Com¬ 
mittee, are the wicked asaodjtcs and bad fellows who 
have led him astray. Evidently Dun Quixote h not yet 
dead. 1 lis followers still amuse us by charging harmless 
windmill Perhaps Mr. fhorns will look the matter 
over in the light of information which is available. 

As the Unification Committee represented “ the 
whole profession not the R.I.B.A, alone, it might 
pass any resolution it liked without risk of danger to The 
Institute. A resolution adopted by it could only have 
the power of one which any debating society might 
accept, Its decisions committed nobody. It was a com¬ 
mittee of explorers and no more. 

ft could only express opinions. Rut in doing this it 
did suggest certain considerations to the R.I.B.A., 
through the Council - The late Council very courteously 
received those suggestion*. What were they ? One was 
that all architects should be brought into the R.I.B.A, 
as members It did not say as Fellows, as Associates* 
or even as licentiates* The other went so far as to ask 
the R.LBJri, not the Council of the Institute, to alter 
its Charter in order to do what the firs: suggestion tn^ 
volved. The late Council 44 approved ” both these 
suggestions, h could do no more. Courtesy forbade it 
to do less. Even if the Council " adopted M these pro¬ 
posals, that decision could in no way,under the Charter, 
commit the Genera I Rudy to the policy involved. And 
the same Council quite properly, and correctly, in its 
reply to the Unification Committee's suggestions, said 
that this was the case. The fact that they did so w;ts 
known, or ought to have been known, to those alarmist 
Vice-President* and Members of Council who adopted 
the rule of a Quixotic chivalry. And it was also known 
to every member of the Unification Committee who 
took the trouble to attend to business by reading his 
papers. Tlie Committer had the necessary information 
before it in writing. If this wm the cose, perhaps it will 
tiow be evident to Mr. Hiorns that it would have been 
rash of me to ib take steps unsuccessfully to secure the 
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adoption of a procedure PT which the late Counci] itself 
had taken without success, because the gal Ian! HunUio£ 
of the Defence Committee declined to follow the correct 
procedure adopted by that Council and defined in the 
Charter. 

The procedure recon inn ended by the Council] known 
to the Vice-Presidents and Members of Council — 
known, too, to the members of the Unification Com¬ 
mittee, anti all the Quixote family, including Rosinante 
and Sanction long-eared steed—is given in 3circular 
letter dated ah July 1921, over the signature of the 
Honorary Secretary of the RJ.B.A,, who was also at the 
same time Honorary Secretary of the Unification Com¬ 
mittee. The part of it that matters stated that the 
Council, ihe late Council* so careful of correct pro¬ 
cedure as compared with t& successor, had appoinied a 
^ub-Committee 10 investigate and negotiate. It then 
said :—“ This Committee is actively at work and is 
preparing a report for the Council. It is hoped that 
this preliminary work will be completed by the end of 
the holidays and that the Council of the R.I.B.A. will 
then be in a position to submit to the General Body a 
complete scheme for the carrying out of Resolution 
No. 3. " (r>., the one that refers to Charter revision). 
" When this scheme hies been accepted by the General 
Bodies of the R.IJLA. and the Society 0/Architects, a 
meeting of the l biification Suh-Commiitee will then be 
called to carry on the work. 11 Could anything more 
effective be proposed in the interests of the General 
Body so that they should have, TMr. Hkim* says. 
# * this proposal placed before them for decision 1 : 
Could it have been better done by the present Cot>ndl T 
driven I>v its Don Quixote majority, a Council which 
tins directly overridden, In Rosin ante fashion* two very 
definite decisions registered by a 11 Resolution of the 
Royal Institute M in General Meeting assembled 
(Sec Charter VII, 23.) I at [east may be permitted to 
express the opinion, no. It seems unnecessary n. say 
more,-— Yours truly* Hubert C. Coftt-rrTfc [F.) 

R.I.R.A. ACADEMIC DRESS. 

ij Cir<Ty r f irm 

fxrttrfcir. Jf .Cj - 
33 April 1923. 

To the Editor,, Journal RTB.A., — 

Sir,— W e duty received our April Journal ami the 
picturesque illustration of academic dress ; but vve 
think perhaps the title ** Comic Supplement 11 had 
been omitted in our copy, which was also lacking in 
several other details. No information was given a* to 
when ibis costume was to be dunned, nor of the neces¬ 
sity for its creation. 

Perhaps information might be provided by the 
author* of this pleasant little extravagant as to whether 
it is for use at our general meetings, so that iva can 
admire each other in the disguise of patent, grave and 
reverend seigniors, and add fashion details to the agenda, 
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or whether it is to be worn in our offices to impress 
clients and overawe travellers, or on the occasion of 
visits to job* to protect our clothes front the general 
dust of work tn progress, and perhaps identify us to 
ihe foreman. By the way, there is another serious 
omission. Ni> design appears for costumes for clients. 
To quit footing: we can imagine no more futile, un¬ 
dignified and unless proceeding than to spend our time 
dressing ourselves up in this manner (or proposing to 
do so). 

Where a ceremonial costume is the outward and 
visible sign of ancient and honourable traditions, hal¬ 
lowed by the custom of centuries, we yield to no one, 
in reverence, for the spirit it signifies or in our opposi¬ 
tion to any innovations which would tend to destroy 
its use. Architects have loo frequently laid themselves 
□pen to charges of ill-considered restoration. Surely to 
revive the type erf dress which has long yielded to the 
changed style of life is but a gross instance of the same 
spirit. 

The day* of ordered formality* flowing robes mid 
ceremonious affectations arc gone beyond recall, and in 
an age which is suffering from the rude shocks that a 
great war has given to civilisation, uno* rental Ruts en¬ 
deavour and recognition of our duties to the com¬ 
munity seem the only ways in which architects need 
strive for recognition. Fine feathers do not make fine 
Birds, and conversely, " Good wine needs no bush,” 
LxCt us he content to be judged by our works* and re¬ 
frain fmm advertisement by personal adornment. Cos¬ 
tume* of this type* if at all necessary] should he confined 
to office bearers in virtue of and for the term of their 
office.—Youra faithfully. 

A, J, Healey [F j. 

W. S. Grice [A.]. 

W, ^TEnVIAN [-4.]., 

ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE 
OF THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

To ttu Editor, Jwrkal R.LB.A.,— 

Deah biR, \\ ith reference to ihe authors hip of the 
drawing-room chimney-pk-cc at Kcdk^ipn, I ahuuld like 
tn point out that this is doscly similar to chimney-picees 
at I latch] ands, Hare wood and Croome, known to hew been 
deigned by Adam. To quote Mr. Arthur Bolton, the 
drawing-room mantel-piece at KedEeston, ' with a pair of 
tall figure*, follow* the idea] set by then house (i.e., Hatch- 
land$) and Groome." 1 In the ,s great drawing-room 11 at 
Hatchluiik (i?S9) " the fine white marble mantel-piece 
displays a pair of tall, graceful figures, a composition 
which wa* Robert Adam* ideal " (illustratedanddescribed 
an Ihe llorkt of Robert ami Jtimri Adam, Vot. J, p. 137). 
At [fnrtwDod r the chimney-piece now - in the dining-room 
(emu 1765) h M a fine instance of an early type of tall, 
graceful women Kf (illustrated ibid, p, 164). (A design 
lor this is doted 13 June 1777, showing slight differences 
s tom ihe work as executed,) Does Mr, Saytr suppose that 
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ditse closely similar chimney-piece* were all early relies 
worked in by Adam for h.i5 client ? The fact that the 
detail i* large in settle in the Kedlcston drawing'room 
chimney-piece is also characteristic of the chimney-pieces 
already referred to. 

The drawing'room chimney-piece was carved by the 
Danish sculptor Spang. who was at work on other chimney- 
pieces at Kcdtcffton* such as those in the mu sic-room and 
the dining-room. Is Mr. Saver also inclined to antedate 
these cbimncy-picces ? 

JVL JOL’KDAIN. 

%* This correspondence is now dosed.—Eu. 

LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL, 

Award to Mr. W. Cirtis Green [/■'.]. 

The Jury appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to award a Medal to the Architect who has 
designed the he&t street frontage completed during the 
year igi2 within ;t radius of four miles from Charing 
Cross has just completed its task. 

After careful examination of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs of alt the buildings which were nominated for 
the honour s and after a tour of inspection of the actual 
Buildings* the Jury has given its Award in favour of 

Wolseley House/* 157-160 Piccadilly, designed by 
Air. W_ Curtis Green [FJ, of 5 Pickering Place, St. 
James’s Street SAY. 

The Jury consists of: The Earl of Crawford and 
Balcurres (Hon. Fr/fc®)* chairman ; Sir Aston Webb* 
P.R.A, : Mr, Paul Waierhtiti#£ p President * Sir 
Reginald Blmnfield, R r A., and Mr. E. Guv Dawher 

in 

ARCHITECTS 1 BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
INSURANCE SCHEME* 

Airmhers of the Institute arc reminded that life 
and other forms of insurance can he effected through 
the Architects 1 Benevolent Society with advantage in 
themselves, and at the same time benefit, through the 
Society* to architects, architects* assistants nr their 
widows and orphans who through ill-health or ntlrcr 
causes are in need of financial help. Application for 
particulars should he made to the Secretary, AJLS., 
9 Conduit StrceL \\\ 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTED DANCE. 

A Dance will be given in the Galleries of the Institute, 
by permission of the Council, on Thursday* 3 May, 
under the patronage of the Town Planning Institute. 
The proceed* will be devoted to the purchase of 3 mo^t 
valuable and [nttrcsijng Collection of Maps and to the 
Library Fund of the Town planning Institute. Dancing 
from to pm, to 5 st.m. Price of ticket 1 *, including 
refreshment!, iis Applications should be mode to 
A. ft. Potter, 11 Arundel Street, Strand, W.Cj. Td. 
Central 637. 


Practice Standing Committee 

o 

RURAL BYE-LAWS* 

The advice of the Practice Standing Committee wa3 
nought tinder the billowing circumstances : Sanction to 
plans for the disposal of sewage from a Small house in the 
country by a septic tank system had been refused by a 
rural authorin' on the ground* that their hyc-laws did not 
provide for this method of disposal, but under their 
bye-laws a cesspool must be constructed watertight + and 
the septic tank, which they considered as such* having an 
outlet (to the filter bed) would not be watertight. There 
are no public sewers. From the particulars supplied to the 
Practice Standing Committee, it appeared that the scheme 
had been properly considered by the architect, due regard 
having been given to the site, nature of the soil* and all 
surrounding conditions, and the Committee have advised 
the applicant to refer the matter to Mr. A, N* C. Shelley* 
of the Ministry of llcu]th T who offered in his paper, The 
Law of Building Outride London/* read ut the Institute 
on 18 December lmi t to deal w ith such matters. 

J. Dot; Lilas Scott LTJ, 

II V, Minxes Emerson [A]' 

if on. Secretaries+ 

FEES FOR GIVING EXPERT EVIDENCE. 

The Practice Standing Committee, their attention 
having been drawn to she growing practice of some 
solicitors of endeavouring to svade. oil their dicriu-* 
behalf, the full payment of fees for giving expert evidence, 
desire to make known that by cam law it has been decided 
that the payment of the full agreed fee for giving expert 
evidence can he maintained irrespective of the amount 
allowed by the Taxing Master or the result of the ease. 
The decision of a Taxing Master fa only m between party 
and party. 

The Committee recommend the advisability of obtain¬ 
ing an undertaking in writing T or confirm mg a vcrksl one, 
to pay the agreed fee. 

An action dealing with this question wa* decided by 
M r. j usriee Neville on 1 lj February 1918* w he re t he unde r- 
taking of a water company was acquired by the Urban 
District Council, and the taxed costs of the arbitration 
were to be borne by lhe Council . The Taxing Master only 
allowed approximately half she charges of the professional 
Hum (consulting engineers) who had acted for the water 
company, and these were paid. The liquidator of the 
company repudiated liability to pay lhe balance of the 
charges on the grounds :■— 

(a) That he was not bound to pay mure than the 
Taxing Master allowed* 

(ft) Thar the charges, which were at the rate of ten 
guineas per day of $ix hour*, were excessive. 

Action waa taken to recover the balance, and judgment 
wsi given far the plaintiffs * w ith costs. 

Reference may also he made to the case Llandrindod 
Wells Water Co. Hawkelfcy and others, decided in 1904 
it 1 favour of the defendants. 

J, Doucias Stott [A. J* 

II. V. Mjtnis Emerson Of J, 

//on. Secretaries. 
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R.l-BtA, PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

The folltiwjng is a list rrf the Institute Prizes 
and Studentships to lie awarded in January 1924 

'[“he- Royal ImtmUr Silver Mcdjd and 2% >ci tinea n h for Es*avk. 
The Soane Medallion for dt^mn imd £ip F for Continental 
mvc 1 tnd *<udy of utdort building ebitud. 

The thlfin Travelling Smdmlhhip ; a Silver Medal and 
£75, for mvd in Qmt Britain mid Ireland, and study of 
Mritisevid buildirigiu 

The Owen lane* Travelling SmftaE&hlp 3 a t'n tiskatr and 
£*oo, for the study of ornament and colour decoration. 

"Die R.I.R.A, 11Imiv Jarvis)Tr^riling Studentship : 
ut the Bdtuh School aL Home. 

TJtt- R.] J<A. (Henry Janrti) Travelling Stuck ntihip* ,tt rhr- 
Reeotpibcd School*. 

The EClJLA. (Hrnry Jem 4 Smdemihip >u the An-hitro 

turml Association. 

'rhrCnucII Gold Medal hh| fyo r fot Design amt Cuniuruc- 
tton. 

The Arthur Catci Prise ; £jo. 

The K l.li.A {ArchilMId Ikwiay) Sdn jLi r* hi p*. 

The Ashpits! .Ptifs : £ia {m book*). 

The U.LH..V Sihtr Mrdril for HcCi^tnisld Sihmfi. 

Particulars of (-lie conditions of the various prizes and 
studentships ure published m a pamphlet which cjo he 
obtained -it the lnstitim\ price is* 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE STUDY OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The Society of Architects, with the object of encour¬ 
aging the »iiidy of modern architecture abnuid. have 
nrablr&hcil open scboJarthip* for three years in suece^iuti, 
and Inter at regular intervals as may lie derided □md 
announced, The fint of these fediijh&r&hip-} ri upcfi. 
wi shout fee* to any British Mjbjrcr be twee'll shr age? of 
twenty-five and forty, and will entitle the holder to £300 
to be used for defraying the tint td vimiting and Mmlyintf 
architecture in the United States of America, The candi¬ 
date to whom ihe ^hulurdiip is awarded is to pursue Ms 
study for not les* than hk and nnt more than twelve 
month*. 

Particulam of the condilions may be obtained from the 
Secretary of 1 he Society at ih t Hedfi>nJ Square, W.C. 

THE SELBORNE SOam f AND THE WREN 
BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 

ThcBcIbomc Society have arranged for a summer series 
of Visits in continuation of ihe Wrefi BwclUeiiafV ramble* 
which were 90 numdul during the recent edebrtilions. 
Jlic programme L as follow > :— 

May 26. Chabunt, to include Temple Ikr. 

June I T 1 UmpEun CoUrt Yiril. 

M b-y r A fctirVey wf the Arehi Ircture of Odnird. 

« 14. Windsor DamrY jhJ Guildhall. 

*. tU Fawfcy Court. Hanky. 

The tti-opcnition of Members of the Institute in these 
visits w ill be welcomed by the S«elbome Society. 


Notices 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
7 May 1023. 

Hi* Annual Genera] Meeting will be held on Mondays 
7 May h> 33. at S pan*, Mr the following purp tJ *^ : — 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held on 53 April ; 
formally 10 admit members attending for the first time 
since thdr election ; to announce the names oftandklut^ 
rceommendd for election. 

To receive the Annual Report ist the Council and 
Standing Committees for the official year 1922-1923 1 
printed on preceding pages of this issue. Copies of the 
Report will l*= available to members at the Meeting. 

’I’ri nnrnmutc candidates (one Fellow' and one Associate) 
tor the office «f Hon. Auditor for the ensuing year. 

To receive rite list of attendances at the meetings of the 
Council ami Standing Committees during the session, 

VISIT TO THE PORT OF LONDON 
AUTHORITY BUILDING. 

By ihe kind permission of she Fort of London Authority, 
4 visit to (heir new oflka has been arranged by the An 
Snouting Committee* and will take place on Saturday 
afternmm, $ May. Members and Licentiates who wish to 
take part should apply to the Secretary R r l P B-A. not later 
than Thursday, 3 May. 

R I B.A. (CALENDAR* t«>23-i4. 

The atci il; mu of Mcmhem ami LlcetUUtes E* draivn to 
the desirability of including their telephone numbers when 
noti fyi n« ehari gc 4 t d address. I f they wish their telephone 
numbers publkhed m the ncrt SUe nf the K*iUttdar r they 
flhoiild notify the Secretury R.J P B r A, Tirjt later than t Se[/- 
tember. Change of address should 4 lwi be notified by 
this date. 


NOTICE. 

To Al.L LlCgKTMTO f)! 1 tHE R.I.HA, 

T L he intention of the Council of the Royal Institute has 
been culled to ihc growing use by Licentiate? of the affixes 
L Rrl B.A. 1 and 11 Lic.R.l.B.A.” Lieentiai-cs ire re- 
3.i]ci J■_ i_i tb.it, on dretkn to their class, they signed a Form 
of Dedaniiim which eonnined the following pm 
via ion : — 

14 And I hereby agree that T will not u$c after my itome 
any other affix with reference to the Royal Institute 
than 1 Licentiate R.LB-A , 1 *" 


STANDARD METHOD QF MEASUREMENT. 

Upon the ad vie* of the Israel ice .Standing Committee 
the Cm1tii.1l recommend member* and Licoiiktra of the 
K.LIUA. in England And Waiei to adopt the M Siaiidurd 
Method of Measurement" agreed by the Survey mV 
Inittmtiort, the Institute of Builders, and the National 
hederation irf Building Tnadiit Employers h 
Copkrs of this document may be ob Earned from the 
Surveyors' [iuumtion, 12 Great George Street, West* 
ftimsier, SpW.r, and the Narional Federation, 4^ Bedford 
Square, W.C., price t«. 6d. 
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Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Sines 25 Fobninry 1922 the folbwing have been rep^ 
icrtd as Probatmuera of the Royal institute :— 

Abrams : Edward he u Toi r, Huhon Mourn, Brushy Hoad, 
Li ni]i&field, Surrey, 

AfMVh : Martin, Rosebank House, Atrm Road, Rost bank, 

C.P., S. Africa* 

AlueJM s : WtLI ia M RoviTONp 55 Willow Hank Rtrad, Birken¬ 

head . 

Ai.L.RSTai: Donald ( vMmELL Wootivti.u , 4“ n 2 Rye Hill 

T* mice, Nr wcas tJ c-urwTyni. 

A vr. : Nnu.i* James Vole, 29 East Street, South Mellon, 

Devon, 

AflURION 1 SrANLLV, The Finn, M^dtin Road, Wr*t Byfiect, 

Kuiity, 

AYSRST; CllARf-ES TfTOHM, 22 Stp Helens Road, Htmfjflg*, 
$l£as£X. 

Baeley j ArtitpRp 161 Well Hull Road, Kltluim, H.E.y, 

Umlev - Reginald TikjMw, 90 Lo^cr lirouk Suec[ p Win¬ 
chester. 

RAfKfcS ; 1JE| WaterbjUR] Street, Burnley, I_ieh>. 

JiAhr.LAT - FttHiCH Francis. ^raerkmh , < JveTinn Koath 

Sutton, Surrey, 

iJAHsirrr; It ahold Samson, Stnckunod t>cfwnvnT + Lucuu. 

Bed*, 

Rarimck : Glqftrev Bruwklow, 20 Tonify Street, Bo*tosi s 
Luicdodiiib 

RroingfIeij* : Eric Edward, Binerwdl Road* Limerwrth. 
Brnuiv: Rt:r -urn JostiK, 10 Fannlise Pforr High Street, 
Mjtrvktauc, W.i. 

Bilntax* i FncDtiuch: John William, 124 U4nm.1T ftnad,, 
WilwdHi, N W.to. 

Be.vnf.it : Walter RottE.n r Francis, Briuhtudv, 41 Grove 
Road, Havant, Hints* 

BiLi.moRLA : Mom 1 Fraaipe, 144 Frincr... R-iad. Liverpool. 
lim *; IfE-vHV Glxmsnt Etoiukd, Warwick Rwtd, Spark- 
hit) Birmingham. 

RiHKir r 2 Fill LI J-* Waltfjs, Brier L^ca, On-line (bd, Un^In. 
Rlackbi iinf: ^ Stanlfy L . zti EDddeich Street, \U' 1. 
Booi': Robert Clthhekt Leonard, Siocktidd Hull, Auadfc 1 * 
Green, Birmingham, 

Booth : StavlevCvbil. 47 Smiththurth Ro.tJ, Smtalutnd^n- 
Sru. 

: Stanley 1 1 ink?, Pitway IToUEe, Farrinytan Qumey, 
nr, Itri s t- j1 _ 

BowriSO r CHARLES CUFFOIID, 102 WidbpMjk LcXtd, Derby. 
Bhaoeek : Cyril Edcia.il y Temee, PJymnuth- 

Rn.imjEv ; Frank, Sunny Bank, Junction Road, Deane. RuTton. 
Lattes. 

Rh.aihj:v - Frank. 8 The Craft. Garden Suburb, Oldham. 
Bh^wtu : John, 27 Harlow Moor Drive* Humpte. York*. 
Prestos e William Ralph, £ Queen * Gate Terrace, S.W.y. 
Brittain : Thomaa Ajusulh, sft St. Stephens Rond, W a. 
Brown:: Coil Clement, 15, Ash held f I crriice East, New- 
caslJe-on-Tyne. 

Brown : Frank. 50 Fosse Road South, Leicester, 

Bftowvj Rosioir VrviLLi, Aubrey House, Harton, South 
Shields 

! Shown : S i jinley Swan, 2 Mariners. Cottage*. South Hluckk 
B|:e kimdia\i : Gnammv Sambmuqke, 44 Mile End Road, 
Norwich. 

Binesirr : Gbqrcje Alan, a Ayresonxr Terrace, Roundhay, 
1 Aeds. 

Bratuv : Rlteht Edwin, 59 Western Rf^ad, Winchester p 

Hunts* 

C-anxilL ; Iambi, 39 lictherDeld Road. Sinealhant, S.W 
Carlton : Hekrert. 8 St. Andrew Vkw p Pcnriih. 


C. AfmH i^r ntft Crjmir,F JiTFEnv, jy Hovnition Rood, Readme. 
Cavanagii : Jameh, 29 Bath Street. Oldham. 

CAWS1" Sianllv Vianfi, 15 Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W-6. 
Chaffin : Albert Edgar, 4 r Natal Roeid, ttfurd, Fvml-n , 
C'n.ANr.iJ.LP.: ^HEnFSLlCK, 14 Sonicrrillp/' Lansduwne ]<-_ui «J r 
Luthrt, Beds. 

CirANDi LPi: Hector BROCkii^. 6S Dunvtsua Gardens h Elthjun 
mk, S.F.C). 

CififfinDlALE 1 Frank, to Ash Grave, Odey, Yorks. 
CtAAiSTNi; Jwum-s, H J»e 1T ImKUtlon Dept., Union Buildinys, 
Hicion^i, Souih Africa. 

Clarke: Sami el NoSl At.-STtst, 42 [jord Sireet, Southpon, 
lAinn, 

( layddn : Bpjlnahju. 641 St Hekm Rood, Ihiltcin, Unti. 

Ci iwtrsi-'* : Jri^-N < »Duir,t, 69 We*mifm(er Street, Benshans, 
head^Un -Tytie. 

Ci_i>| it ; Samc l’.i. Douc t^ Ni l' ; I mot h. 19 White To rd Road, 
My unamend, PEymnuth. 

Cocruain J Wtl.l.lAM i 50 IJ^.Ljrd R<Mid, WaRysei.% 

Cheshire r 

CoiulN t Jacob, 33 White Lion Street, Norton Folate, Li. 
t’cn.s IN> -Wm t^on, i BiilieroU Ro.id, Hale, nr. AlCrittt* 

ham. Cheshire. 

Cmvsjin : KrNNtm VmwXOX, 47 P^Lriument Street. Cepe 
Town., Stiuih Africa, 

i iKjpKft : AftrUL'R FiLANR. 53 Telephone Road, Soulhsea. 
C'nr j r>i iiNF - E t iw fliifis C-« ws i c i boralf, f: len Helnt. Nan 1 Rnad , 

CrOldrrs Crrecri , N W.2- 

C'ik.nh'PD : Rim;Lh |Rmmv t'ijRE. 3 Melina l l late F Sl John's 

WmkI. N AV.H 

Couru 1 Walter Nt last, Hie Holt. BeaamaikM. 

CnwirEY; Rotifiicnt Heulev, Horaebridge, HdUngly, Su^ca- 

D. vksa : I Ienit, Hi < h 4 nidrn Garden*, ShegherdN Btuh.W.n^ 
Davits ; Monica Mary Jl’lia, it Pnllitt Street. Bumaley. 

3 J AVI' : CuRiPTu Pnrn Henr¥ Rt^. 0 Alfred Street, Balli. 
Drake : Chahles Epgah, 8 Civile Stmt, High Wyqcmfibe, 
Rucka.. 

IkiLtAi ■ Sami ej„ 247 (ioltlhufit Ttmrr, Haffl/itkail, N U’,^. 
Dolman : Frank LioNJ I j IMEi. Crwt [louse, Putney Bridge 
Ro^th S.W.15, 

linrcifN : Dqwlar Gmif\t. 1 ‘I’he Ca cu^e + M Soorlund Read, 
StamviT, Caiiiiile, 

Ej>mgnd:> : Stanley Earl, 27 f lilT l^rk Cmrcvnt, North Hill. 

11 jTnouth l 

Egan : Stbfisfn William IhjKTLKV, so Sunny Gardens, 
l Irmli-vn , N ,W ,4 

Evan?: Cir\5..i rh Hunu-m; rofi Mfmihrrmer Road, Roaih 
Park* CjniifF. 

Falcate : Wilfrid * 252 Anglesey Road, Bmton-Dn*Trmt, 
Farmi h ^ Gmrm&t JoifN, w WrM.hide r M Fnrthurj% Ronier*ff. 
Fejuriry : Edward Ahitton, So Woikumc Avenw*, Midi. 
FiLl.atoltE : Cecil Ernest, New haven. I loHyhrd^e Road, West 
Bromwich 

Four. : William Areih r, iS Clatince R<kid, KcW Garden.*, 
Sutrey. 

Fry : Edwin ATakwiill. I Cavendish (iirdiMu. Princes Park, 
)*it£TpOQl. 

f ■ ARX.1INTH : HaAold Stanley. Swaliu^firJi), Rending. 

Gar i hn lit t Klvnitii Edward FMMfltL'K. +l ErmJ;" CoAonr 
Avenue, Keni [worth, CP., South Africa- 
GAJtiiNER : A LFRi.U 5 Albany tbmd. Coventry. 

Gassitn : Stanley Aij-rfd, - I'alboi Hou*e/' Grmrvraod 

Avenue. WtalddTnan-Sea .. 

CiDf^N : CiLMU-^f Wii.i.iam. c q S, M. Crocker, Esq., Chop- 
pel h C ha tt! I.kt> , Svi jr d . 

GlLMYi Cii mLvrN Fr|t% #l AnSdd HoUM. 1 * l^eflTitiDefOn. 
Goddard : Albc Norris, 123 IMydl Rond, Siocksiell, S.W.q. 
Gut.* Y : Futl p£B H!K Al JttEUi 19 O* borne Ri>ad r Palniert G men , 
N'U 
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Golbstraw : Geouce Albert, 8 Great George Street, Sdford, 
Manchester- 

Gor-nx : Gerald Charles Purcell, m Sunny Mrad," Lands 
Rnad h Paignton, Devon. 

Green : John Edward Gsurge. 45 Hertford Road, Acton, 

W, 3 . 

Ghtenyyooh; Frederick, 255 Brunswick. Street. Nelson, 

Ghigg : Leslie Arnold* 17 Shcpjwnl Street, SwimJan, Wilts. 

Harlinc : Georgs, 26 Rnsegrove t-ane, Bum ley, Lone*. 

Harper : Waiter Geoffrey* jS Oxford Road h Mosdey* Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Harris* : Edward Kicilvui Bisgeiam, 17 Sl Stephen* Road, 

Ealing, W.13. 

Harrison : Geoffrey Stanley, Thurkw, Aldrobom Awnuc, 
RadRit 1 fen*. 

Hartley s William Sct™^ 11 Aveiiig/’ fbook 1-ane, Old- 
him. 

Harwood: Wiu.iam Joseph, 61 Cemetery Rond, Southport, 

Hatsom : Ernest William, i 3 Forbury Ruud, Portsmouth. 

Hicham : Epnl^t Harry Hamilton, The Parwnage, See- 
nitit’i Orphanage p Liverpool, 

I f 11L : John Haworth p 15 Dudley Road, Brondtibury. S.\\\ 6 r 

Hodgson : Frank Leslie, 5 Wru Street. Sydney. Atj^ltuIui, 

1 IfjfiARTH : Hou.m Alwvn‘ 7S Colmuii Street, Atilab} Ri>:td. 

Hull, 

Holman:: John, Hyde Cat, Bl ind fond Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

I fOl.T : Hmr. 1 Fern Flank, Scol forth, Lancaster. 

tfoOFER ; Hueert RpqiNAlT> WrU.IAM, 8 Tralxiluar Street, 
Tinjghr-npi, 

1 lORNKH lin.Jl Bai.Jjm vnni Lyle, 105 Souths ood i 'ii 1 r r 
lIcgllgMC, NVfr. 

How .\ilu : U 11 ■ RGE Geharu, 1: ] irjc: k-tlo.VC Gardens. TaHcrtJflSp 
Glasgow. 

H L 1 . J! 1 : Rog EK \V I LI . L ATi I. 1 vy i. "o tLa^e, Pc tcr.slu in. Sl] rrey . 

Hum: C-HAULf- Llonajhi., 17^ Hutton Lane, Bolton, 

Isaac : Christina Ross, jo Richmond Street, Park Avenue, 


Hull. 

Jackman: Philip Frnfat p The Elms," DuohndgB Hill, 

Stroud, tries. 

Jolley : VINCENT ALTHOHsq*, 73 Adelaide Street, Blackpool, 
Jonhs : JOJiN if ahold, 7& Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 

Jon is : William c o yx, M Eiri&nfa*’’ Caldcr^nnc* Road, 
IJverpooL 

Keoile J Hmt Leonard, Langham \Ula* Bad. Church 
Ro*4* Oactfln-onr-Swi. 

Keighley : Frank. r>5 Ormetod Road* Bumlry- 
Kkmi>: William Charles, ;a Forma tl Road, Harrow Knud, 
W, 9 . 

KENDRICK: Almlht William ROYAL. 70 Wendell Road, 
Shepherd s Bush. W n. 

Kershaw; Sk-ney. iA-S TVrtnn Road, Hradihnv. * nr Dalton, 

Jjtotim* 

Ktxo : Bernard John; 34 Sel«y Road* Edgknumi, Bitmlng- 
ham. 

Knight : Hjenhv Ronald Ewart, The Mount ? Grand Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

Lee : Jqiln William, if Christopher Street, Burley Road. 
Leedt. 


Ij.ci-d : Sston Howard Frederick, m Auguj-to* Road, Edg- 
haat^n, BirtuinghiiTH- 

Lockw ood : Harold, 25 Aihley Ro«d> Shipley, Yorks- 
LoNQWORTtt: William Nlville Faoi.kner, iP Oktun^fe^' 
Crofu B:ink Htud. Umuton. 

McCOLL i Samuel, 5 Bank Slreel, PaisleJL 
McMobban : Donald Hanks, 34 Butler Avenue, Hairow-on- 
E he - 11113 . 

McNab : Rffrlkt, 2j Montagu Sir^ct, Rotbcuy, Buie. 
Macnoni : AR-niCH* 6+ Womiholt Jtoad, Shepherd’is Bu»«h p 
W,iL 
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Matchankry : Anthoxy, 20 Sage Street, Cable Street, Shqd- 
uelJ, E.r. 

Mv^m s Joseph De Fai-rkrt, 47 South Side, Clapkam 
Common^ S.W^. 

M^rAti: Ajmiutt GsooGEf The Bungalow^ Oakitiginn Avenue. 
Wembley Park, MRRilnex* 

MLAii^s : IlLNfll Clahki:, Sutlnv-ide Cottage* foifiv Winler- 
dyne Terrace, Moreatmbe. 

MbiuhVixld ; Charles Henry \ T n rman, 14 Cranko Ruad + 
ObNermaEoryi C.P.. South Africa, 

MiLUNtnox : Cytul Rickard. 24 Inkenmn Street, Llanelly. 
Moxaon : John WilUAM SrrfON, ,s Fremmgton, +h Crwwick 
Roiul, Actm* W 3. 

Mqihrls : Eric Winston* jh Overdalc Road, Enling, W.5. 

X AltEOROUIXH : G eualu \ l lOUXL, 4* MOc End Road „ Nonvkh. 
\ rave : Alfred Hilmiy* 4 1 Teukesbury Terrace, New Sou th - 
gate. 

XtiL : Alfred Hill., If r rrclawncy Hiphcr Erith Rtmd, Tor- 

Neil: Charon Warren , 23 Si. George** Park Avenue, Weat- 
cUff-tm-Sen. 

NrruKftv : Jame^ Walter. 20 NWingtan Street; Aotrim Rood, 
Beirut. 

Oj.iyz.r : Lewis Mart IX* Shots Meud. Wntton-on-ETdl. 'Fad- 
worth, Sumy. 

Pace: Joseph* 43 {*1017.1 C033I Paula, Malta* 

Paterson : Anuhlay Smuu, rz Pricuileii Tcmn e, Perth, Stoj- 
I Mid. 

Pearce Lionel fun,), Ambleeofe, Stourhridj.-e, StulIjc T 
Peters : Richard Arthiti. Abbotsvalle, Kennln^on Lee?, 
Ashford. 

PtYTOX : 1 -fJiLlE Artiiip. e 'n \. A. RitLhsr M^cKinlay, 14 
Mercury Une, Durban. 

PiCKEKINa : A&tki k Chari_e&, io Sydney Avenue; Pulmei* 
Green p N.tj. 

PiRr: AnuiAN Stanley, " Valent s'" HtU Road, iViidewdl, 
Essei. 

Pti kiNctmn . Tieomas, i> Rybum Avcnur. Fttiickpoul. 

PnRTFnr ^ : SlJ.WVN BeRKFI-TY. 101 Upkiid Read, Enst Dul¬ 
wich, S.K.22. 

pHrvsu K : CifiniKiN. 23 Cij-.lhumt Rcntd, X.8. 

Raafat : MOHAMrD, EI Wf?tbourtle Cn-. L-L-n t , Puddimrtnn 

\v r ^!. 

Bandit : Frederic Lionej , ” Brooklyn,' 1 Yjcaroge Road. 
Smethwick. Staffi* 

Rijip : Herbert Jamf.^. 1 B-tldavan Mount. Harchilla h Leedn. 

It n:i; ; Many Freda, The Lzwn, Waterlooville, Hnniv 
Roberta : Ajtthcr Hrnmy, 32 Quarry Road + Wnnttvvrorfh 
Cnnininn, S.W.lS. 

RqrlvsoM : <*YVMX SvthfrIjlvd p 6 Highfield Avenue 
Gntnaby. 

F 4 : ■ - - Mfi V|[.|jR f Mefdrev," Ctavton Ri^d, Dradford Yorks. 
Ri le ; WiijlIah Cecil, 13 L'oromaion Terrace. Truro t Corn- 
waB, 

RrxnFi.s.: KtmARii Audlstt *, West f^jil] Gate, l^unca^ter. 
SandhaAi : Ratrtat, M Wargnive House. 1 ' 6 Ash Street, Fleet- 
wood. Lanes. 

Sakgfant : Reginald John. 11 Oaklands. 0 Hornby Rond, 
Blackpool p Lanes. 

Sartain : Sidne y Pin LIT 1 , 15 Wjnukworlh Bridtre Ro;nF. Fid- 

ham, S.W.6. 

SAUNDEiti: G Fnnr.r Surm, 10 Lcupnld Teimue* LhupeTtown 
Road. i^ed?i. 

Smiemeli 1 Rodney Quinton, 706 Coventry Road; Small 

Heath, BimuTiKhant. 

SaioFEiLo : Jam £5 Akthwh, 3: KcndAll Rn^d, Deckenhain 
Smx : Henry Jokn A™wom, Bronke House r hi? of Wishr 
Senior : John Andrfvi, ii Church Street, Heskden. Custle 
Edm. 00. Durham. 

SitANKs: Gtorce Feeguson. 193 Kent Road. 
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SllANSOS 1 i HAROLD James t U'dli Street, Jemivi] Street, 

S*W.i. 

Sim* SYWiKVALIEUT. IJ Church Road, I |o> Jptktf + Che* hire. 
Shaw Thomas Recj\4i.i), 47 Ridet Road. Hyd* P*rfc, ( Lee*i*. 
Siuifir: : Iti'in kt Cou.iEB. 4# Sheriff Street, Rochdale, 

StiDiT Cliah.lfs Hat? on r z% WHhrtgfctrd Avenue. X. Ken- 
*m#tQn, W.io. 

Shroff : Pellsoki. Darailihau , Paid Mmiwun^, ClowaJjfl Tank 
Rflitd, Cumhulbt F fsIE ., Bombay, India. 

SlLttJCK rjl Jjj-H r SpRNCEft, Braeidho*];. Walton K*w Rood, 
STOfkfNO Hen[^ WajTinfitnn, 

Smith : Hum Bhaoley Rhfmnql St r Child's Lhamtiens, 
Sutrkn Road. Port TMEwu. 

SMITH ■ Will i.^t Wll.FTiZD, S her bum \ C&WO&rf, nr. 

Selby, 

Smitil>ds : Thomas [^oxsdale. 11 Lliinover/* 33 Higherofi 
Gardens, Goldern Green, N W.II. 

SparhaM : r.^mUE Hm.NMOIl 21 Springfield Road, Brighton. 

Speak : Leonard 375 Hal if ax Road. Todmxmhm. 

SreNtM-v. H i Gii GHzvfiu; Cattle, *5 Dtitie Street. Prince? 
UnuuJ, Liverpool, 

STAmmihii: Samuil Horace SAivtamcB, 185 Few Road 
South, l^t>rrr. 

Sn-wxru 1 Stanley, iH Ratchorifdie. Carlr dr. 

S' IS k■ k : flERNAtH} I! nimUT* } TflrrrntfUin Park, \i>nh Finchley, 
X. I 2 . 

Si.rr r ■ Jam,*-; ! := 1 hu k. I to Mayfield Rond, Sr Arin^mi- 
Sch, 

SrrjiElii_VN , l>: ROBERT Oakman, co J . IE Erewcrron, F±i\> r 
Oerm Clumbers, The- Square, Bournemouth. 

Symons : AR£nUiu.u Rnv, 2$o Oring Road. Richmond Villaa. 
( ini Chester. 

Taiwan: Jame Aljhih'i , 4; Richmond Street. Keighley. 

York*, 

Tassnj Gedek;e Esrvahk Ahndville, Ttllinpon. Stafford. 
Tt'.wt.'- j- ■ BENJAMIN Stanley, jh Station. Road, Harmw, 
Middles c.i:. 

TirOMA£ : 'Pirn MAS Wynn, 2 CleiiHOn Street, WiHenhuJI. 
Staffs. 

Tsrovt^iVS r CilARtJS PATRICK. m Derwent," Gordon Rond, 
Wo tan - hu|jcj Mu re „ Sot n, 

Timmfnh, : Samlh. Dennis* Klmhlin.t, Slalford R«^J, Rlox- 
with, nr, WnlutlL 

Toso : liiRiu.nr Stephen, Compton Etodit, Brighton* 
Town km* : Cyril Marcel I., 27 LiWcrton Rond. St. Axmc&-on- 
Sen. 

TllFZiSii : Alw vn. jjtf South Bunin urd, Hull. 

WasAjm PlUrV Wit t inM + [7 Lynthome Road, l-'rlzi'iwhull , 
RndfanL 

Wm 1 1- bluWAtm WlttiATir, i± Northrtcad Rn.id, 'Fu[*e I Idt 

Park. S W. 

WALTON I>t>N ALJ ^ G.IHnt tT. CminweM j fouse* Ijord Wttddon 
RuihIh Jlknmn< Defliy. 

WAUUEN GEORGE FmWtSofcS, 46 Detph Line* Hyde Park, 
Leeds. 

Waiekfn : [.»LH= Bf.A|_, e n Arihur Edwania i ij Bennem 

Hill, Hinnm^ham. 

vii FUfl-mt : Hruo-fu . 4 flint Street, PRdjhain k l^incs. 

Wtstsit : OuiTJi Martin, Punimn Hoad, \ W,i, 

White ^ Akhiih Wri.i.iNGTt*s r k 272 Cartiden Ruad, X.W.i . 
Whitlock r C»AUKJ , Ei.i.t. “ Xorman Hoy**,* 1 ft Berkeley Street, 
Hull. 

W| ilTWirJ_(_ : WILLIAM Akriitn, 10 Oxford Road, Acock, 
Green, flinnitighatn. 

WH.K12 : I >\\ mi .\m i feha r.Lj. 4 \ti 1111f «>m \ : . ■ IIatn n 1 v ram itJ 1 
Termer, W.6, 

W\t.Kt 3 !*ms : RiatARO Rhjinard, " The Poi) 3 ar^. M 

PrixltL^hidJ. Bradford 

Wiu.mM 3 j RiatAhb RcttwYN, c o S, Ft Crocker, Em\*, 37 
Cnitfr Si reel, ^wnfifrea 


VV|W ?Th t Bll ' T7 '' 3 * Pwrliamcm Hill, Ham pH If ad, 

Wisn.,:: Afirniuft Fm^aSb, zo Kemir^tdn Crtaceur, W.14, 
QHjlltKliS .: JwHnWiuJam, M.MncfjfSane Hoad. Shliphcrd'ji 
W.ta* 

VVmuHt: GfeHAi.li Rvnv Hall, r WilW Grove, Severity, E. 
\orks. 

Wws»T : WlixHin GEtjftt;t:,6o Hadderhimi Hoiid, \arhoKHJi-h 

Rnad. I.cicester. 

"fXWI ■ Uh^KHtTom, S7 Ft. mid F-Htvn, Garden VHhiie. nr. 

Wrexhum, N, Wales. 

Students R.I.B.A. 

The inKiming dmdidntes # having passed satisfactorily 
through the aTehitccmnil coursuht at the 11 rvcoLmjsed ” 
schools indicfitcd ngiiin&t their nann,^, hiivc Isceii registered 
as Students R.I.B.A. 1 he asterisk l M denotes 
sludenta CKcmpted from the Iniemidnite Exuminntion 
under the $pcci^aE Wnr Concession to Probatlonenia 

BfLl.ISfORIA r I h-MI !■ NA^ipn ifLivcrpocil (L invcrsEt 1 !:h t 11 
Pnncw Road, LiverpotiL 

Blackburn el : Stanley L.(Archil^ctur«l A^oeijitRink Tfi End? ■ 
IcekK Street, W.L i 

Bhoohck : DoSaus i I ieeipool Univemtyi, so CVilrur Avenur 
f bt-Lic t rt.-hy, UicrpooL 

COOPEH : John Br.i,\N i Ijnnkm Oniveraitv), 20 Divinitv Rn.id 
Oxfnrd. 

Con ris : Wai ter NYc^fir fCanihrid ae Uniycr^Eiyh “Hit Holt, 
Bepoanshdd. 

Phy: Euvun Makwtj_l (Uwarpool Ghiwnity), i Caveodiih 

Garden*, Princes Purk, UverpuoL 
If ABToas : F .oWiV a n Rjci iaj^ ej 1 1 inc mam l f .'.Midon L r niver^rtyl, 17 
St- Stepheti's Ro.nl , Ealing, W T t 

HlQI Si T Y Es-Vm Hamilton tUverpool University, 

I rie PiinMimigc, Seameii'n OrphHiuqe, IJverpuoL 
•Husax: Ci tMiLvrG^.ttaE, 9 AFapfc Ro^J k Rradmore. WoU 
verfiiiiTjpion. 

Him : John Hawohtti (London Um^itvh ^ DudErv R-ud, 
Rrondeubvity* \ AV\6. 

Mottiswi John William Sutton (Cambridge L nivcr^re). 
,h l rems ntETfiri ," CrKwick Rond. Acton. 

MriMGAN Cut [J.HE.IF ! iiYis-E.t.VN 1 London I rrivemn >, l b 

Union Society, Urtinrrftity CrMleec. W.C. 

PH3Nf:i f : ( iOrdon (Cumhridjfp L'niversRyL 2^ tYoThumt 

Rnad. N S- 

Raat^t: MoaiAMfct C Liverpool Umvtndly) t E & Heathfidil 
RoAlL VVavtrtree, tjicrprxil. 

^DLT: Henry John Aitkanejeh fCamhridce L'nivemitvL 

BrEHike E Fousts l-Ee of Wit|hl. 

Short ; Charles, Hatton (] nud^n I niversii 1 , i a 2 $ Wallings 
Ford Avenue^ North hUrtMriKton. U\io. 

•StiMPsON UoioiAS Jamib, Of bomf Hduh% L'nilmm Park. 
Bristol. 

TWfKki Rau-H Hfnhv [Llverptwd Uniremtyh ->o^ S| r An¬ 
drews Rnftd^ B rirlport, Doreet, 

^ ELSH : Oliver Martin (liontltm t'niw-ndtyV, pprtiAon 
Road, N W 2. 

White : AffTHVR Welllncion (Camhridsre Oniyer=irvh m 
Camden Rnnd, XAY s, 

'■Willjahs; AtnaiT Euw.lfeii, (a CfiikligU NfVk Rood, St.^kc 
nn- 1 rrnr 

•WlLT*UIRf: r> 0 t'OLW Csrm,. Manlmtrf, Cwraen Road 
Bournemouth. R r 


R E INSTAT EM E X'I'S. 

The followup ex-Mr inhere were reinstated ;— 

As Fellow^ Alfred Arthur Cox : ns AisoctUlv, J W 

CVkrill ? as Licentiate K_ B. Spur^in. 
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Competitions 

COMPETITION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 

government slaughter house and 

FREEZING ESTABLISHMENT, URUGUAY. 
Member* who prop** to ukc part in this competition 
mre reijiiested to inform the Secretary of the R.I.R.A., 
who has been asked to send to the British Vice-Consul 
at Montevideo a list of the members who propose to 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS PAVILION COMPETI¬ 
TION. 

Owing to an inadvertence Clause E of itie R.I.R.A, 
Regulations was omitted from the Conditions ol this 
competition. The RI.B.A. and the Assessor have been 
in consultation with the promoters, and it has been 
decided that in view of all the circumstances Members 
and Licentiates may compete on the conditions as 

^ ^COMPETITION FOR PROPOSED INFANT 
SCHOOL AT FAULDHOUSE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are norm 
accordance with the Regulations of the E^ULA. Fhe 
Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the 
prcimmers in the hope of Securing nn amendment, in 
the meantime, Mcmhera and Licentiate# are advised to 
tske no part in the Competition- 

Ian MacAlMTBK, Stmtary. 

Members' Column 

WlUJAH W. WOOD, .A Hf l-il.A,, liow CHtfrtd into . parUirtslDlJ[iiiii 
coauaenced practice as eoosnjtmB tbe style <>( 

Huutky jwIWW, HP. & 0 . ffbose, Coetapiir Street, Looiloii, 

^ YbeV lire specialisin K Id bealins, wepliJattfiR Mid 11 llumhiaUng, and 
me |>rV}iiircQti) r&ei vc tnulr MlMfejWfe fTclephooC S C«iaid 
Bij-oJ Ttk imutia HppitttdVpda rh traml , Jrijijdian.l 

tm MeShS TUBBS, MESSBR. AK1> VAL MYGR. 

Mbmqi. Cvbil El. Tli jibs and A, A. RtMfl, Ot wwj 

Hottw. Whitehall, S.W.I, haw telwa »te WMlkf 
MVK*, A.M.l.BJV . late td JS Marjleboae I®. »jg#»Drt Street, 

Tbe Kvk of the pew firm wilt be Hwlfc TuMm, Measer and V«J 
Myrj, Mil I lie busings of the firm mil be oni/doo »tW| Ceurt 
nousi *Hd S i Sea Ko sd. He ihil ttm- 5e a. 1 1 If ph<#n No.: Cerraftl 

A9IS “ 4 Bclk " 11 +B? MH- W. S. HUXLEY, 

i\t. W. S. KuiljsV, W.C,, F.h t »A, tuts started ptaelloe at an 
Abingdon Villa*, Ktauin^e^^ Tetejilia™: V-rst«m to*. 

WaHTEPi fDT a ffinrfol practice, In PmvJnGca, 

Alt bm c t, with virw to Paitratf* or J/urcW. Apply* Box ga®, 

■ J.> 1 r, *.-rr-lary R-LBsA^^mh^Stwel 1 ^ndGu, U »■ 

TomJjS Architect 

With EOfid general pracntc. Reply 10 No. 47 7> c/o Srcratory 
U IJi , 9 Conduit SlTTtl, W.i. 

r CHARGES OF ADDRESS. 

Mr John c, T- Mujuu v if -} reeved hm oErct add™ ln*n 

lift Cannon Street. E.C^tO 35 Craved Slitscl, Chafing ClOM t W.C.J. 
3Hr 7 J 1 W. HupuaMU |/<L| it'll! in Inline entry Oil fib practice at 
Havmarkf b 5 IV., a* frees lb* 7lh May, 


Minutes XIII 

Session iuaa-13. 

Af the Twelfth tJcneTHl Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sr=dori 
igii-23, held on Monday* 23 April * 9 * 3 . w S pjtl, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. IWident, Ld the <fe*iT - Tte alienditiire book Wfti 
*iened by 17 Fellow* (including 6 \fcmbftr* of the Launch), 
tJi AsFOCiatca pfirfijtffty 1 Mtmbcr of the OoiidCilj, Z Llcch- 
iiarcs, and u number of vigitura. 

Minute* of the Eleventh Meetm*?, held on Mooilmy, 
g April liBviug been tafecn u Paul, were confirmed ^nd 

ripntn! by the President. 

The Hon, Secretary arnimulMd I he drCOK of :— 

Mr. Edwin Thomas Hull, elected Awocutte iobi* hello w 
T^Ss, Mr. Hul l w a» elected a ft fosmber of Coiuid Mo 1 Sg j p 4ml 
Btned utmost continuously until nnd to a Vict-PmUa|t 
during the Sfhsium 1905 to igog. He wa& u Member af the 
Practice Standing Committee from the >mr *&S& to i&qS, ^nd 
( h;dnis;m of the C^Uftlidec from to iS^S. Mr- Hilt 

also !>crvedo[i the B<wd of Ajdutwmiril Eduaitwn fmm 1910 

^fttr^jo^ph DnuRla^ Mathew*, e!ecitd Associate 1865, 
Fellow 1876, and ir,tnsderred to the List of Retired Fellow* at 
the end t>f a.hvt year, Mr. Douglass Mathews was a member 
of the Sdencc Standing Cnmmitife ffom i&BG to ittgi, and j 
member of the Practice Standing Committee from 1S91 10 
igt 3, and wuta Chiujitum of the Comtniriee from 1898 to 1954. 
He wus idio a member of the Statutory Board ol Examiners 
from 1879 until tgiJ. and wai Yke-Chairman of die Board 
from iqoo 10 1909. He ™ a Member of the Coundl during 
the Section 191*4-1955 j + , 

Mr, Harrv tniifo irigR*, elected A^aoiite 1899, Godwin 
Bursar 1906. He VT+i an AtBoeiale Member of the Council 
1910 to 1912 p ind a Member of the Science Standing Com¬ 
mittee I 9 a 3 “ 9 r the Literature Standing Committee t^og-iDp 
*nd of the Art Standing Committee igit-Ig* 

Mr. Joseph Barker Daniel Wall, elected Associate 1% 
Fellow 1889. 

Mr. George Waymouih p elected Feltow 1S85. 

Mr* William Harrington Scrymgour, elected Annotate iS8i, 

And it was Eb^yed ihai the regret* of the Institute fur 
their los* be cnltted Oft I he Minute*, and that a me&ftOgr of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed 10 their relatives,. 

The following Member attending for the first time since hit 
election formally admitted hy the President :—Mr. Horace 
R, Chanter fAX 

Mr. W. tr. Newton. M.Cb [A-], having read a Paper on 
11 Theories Clussiol and Romuntic,*' a discussion endued, and 
on The mndoti of F^euor A. M. Hind* Slade Prafeaior of 
Fine Art in the University of Oxford, aeDonded by Mr. Sydney 
[>, [Citron fF.]p a Xutc of thanks Was putd (a Mr. Nctttfltl by 
acclamation, and wu briefly responded to. 

The pmceedfnKi chwed at 9.35 pm. 


ArranEcments have been made far the supply of the K.1.11,A. 
Journal [post free) to membeti of the AlUcd Sodedes who aie 
noi membera of the R.LR.A. at a sped ally reduced luhecriririon 
of 111* a year, Tboae who wish to lake advantage of tins 
arrangement ate requested m lend their noma to tbe Secretary 
of ihc R,I JJ A.. 9 Conduit Srreet. W.i. 

I am M^dAusnx. 

Secretary R IMhA- 

R-l-B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dtim of Publknsim*— 1921: nth, 35th November; oih, 
13rd December. 1913: 13th. 17th January ; 10th, 241b Feb- 
nwy; teth, 24th March; i4sh k iSth April; iiilt May; 
and F iGrh. 30th June; 14th July; jSih August ; 2iiid Sep¬ 
tember ; aoch October. 
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The Architecture of Provincial France 

BY HENRY M. FLETCHER, M.A. 

{Head before the Royal Institute of British Architects. Monday, 9 April 1923,) 


K ^RANCE is a very large country, larger than 
fH anyone would suppose who has not tried to 
trac’d there. From the Belgian frontier at 
Dunkirk to the Spanish frontier beyond Perpignan 
is 600 miles, and from the Atlantic frontier at Brest 
to the Italian at Mentone is 675 miles. There is 
room for a deal of travel within that quadrilateral. 
And wherever you go there is architecture. An 
architect can hardly go wrong in France, It is pre¬ 
sumptuous to tackle such a subject within the 
limits of a paper; but by confining myself to what I 
have actually seen and know I may be able to indi¬ 
cate some general characteristics, induce others to 
explore further, and arrive at some conclusions 
profitable by way of example or warning to our own 
practice. 

Do not complain of a patchy treatment if prac¬ 
tically everything I discuss or show you is to the 
west of a line drawn due north and" south from 
Paris. The cast I do not know ; it remains a land 
of promise and hope. But, after all, the grand dis¬ 
tinction is between north and south, cloud and sun¬ 
shine, and while the east as a whole may show 
points of difference from the west as a whole, l do 
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not suppose the contrast of Nantes and Nancy, 
Bordeaux and Marseilles is nearly so sharp as that of 
Chartres and Albi. or Tours and Toulouse. So let 
us go ahead, persuaded that the France we shall 
visit is France indeed, It is the more likely because 
of all civilisations that of France, bequeathed by 
Rome, and shaped and stamped by Richelieu anil 
Napoleon, is the most homogeneous. 

Indeed, the most striking characteristic of 
France, urban and rural alike, is its Frenchness. In 
spite of what they say of the cosmopolitanism of our 
day, other civilisations may beat against France 
again and again for centuries without reducing one 
jot of that Frenchness. Paris is not France Paris 
is Paris. And yet even there, right under the apse of 
Notre Dame, and separated only by one half of the 
Reine from the Hotel de Vi lie, and by the other 
from the hill of Ste, Genevieve, lies "the He St. 
Louis, an almost typical small provincial town of 
the humbler sort. 

It is curious, but I think it is true, and when volt 
have seen the examples 1 have to show I think you 
will agree, that architecturally the influence of this 
great civilisation on our own has been very small. 
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In the Mitldlc 1 Ages,'of course, this influence was 
at its height. But even then it was exercised rather 
in lesser things than in greater, rather in detail than 
in spirit. You find it in the forms of arch and vault, 
in tile use of flying Buttresses and clustered piers— 
not much even in marc intimate details such as 
mouldings, capitals and carvings. Turn to broader 
aspects, and contrasts are more striking than ,imi- 
brides In France the chcvct, in England the 
square east end ; in France, height and vertically, 
in England, length and horizontal lines. Even 
more fundamental is the contrast between the 
Frenchman's love and the Englishman’s disregard 
of logical perfection. Except in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the most Latin'period of our culture, our 
diffused interest in a number of things, our passion 
for detail, often makes it hard for us to carry' a con¬ 
ception through to completion without being led 
astray into by-paths. In France, on the other hand, 
unity of conception and execution in buildings 
great and small was continually the aim of the 
builders, whether they attained it or not. It may be 
that this fundamental national difference is the 
reason why, ever since the Middle Ages, we have 
reached out beyond France to Italy for fresh in¬ 
spiration. The Italians are not worried by the 
French passion for completeness, and are ready to 
leave a cathedral without a facade for centuries; and 
when they finally add the facade think nothing of 
proclaiming it an afterthought by rearing its gable 
20 or 30 feet above the roof it professes to terminate. 
The Italian genius, in spite of its leaning towards 
the grandiose, is in some of its aspects akin to our 
own —irregular, casual, haphazard. We arc a little 
frightened by this clear-sighted, penetrating, 
orderly Gallic" spirit, and unreasonably incline to 
call it "inhuman. Unreasonably, for indeed U is as 
full of fancy and playfulness and grotesquerie as 
our own. Only, the Frenchman refuses to admit 
that the part is greater than the whole, He keeps 
his eye on the ball, and will not be drawn aside by 
the daisies and straws and wnrmcasts before or 
behind it. 

It follows that the picturesque is a much less 
integral part of French architecture than it is of nur 
own, and more emphatically of German. It is rarely 
sought for its own sake—lardy, as they themselves 
say, vouiu —hut occurs rather as a by-product, 
arising out of accidents of site or conveniences of 
construction, not as a native clement of design. 
Not that French towns and countrysides arc devoid 
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of picturesque ness. Far from it, and to me it is 
more enjoyable just because it occupies its proper 
place, produced by conditions, not controlling 
them. There is indeed a corner of France where 
you will find the intentional picturesque theatrically 
rampant, but the contrast goes to prove my point, 
for it is inhabited by a non-Gallic race. This is 
Brittany. The mystical Celtic genius revels in ex¬ 
aggerations ; those bulging and bickering gables, 
baige-boards, bressu miners and dormers are heady 
stuff, attractive especially to inexperience ; but 
they soon cloy, and a return to the clean-cut lines 
and sweet reasonableness of such cities as Chartres, 
Bn urges and Bordeaux is like a cool breeze after a 
feverish dream. 

This moderation of emphasis in ordinary build¬ 
ings has much to do with the harmony of French 
towns. I was struck last year in Bourgcs, a city »f 
reticent distinction, which except for the Cathedral 
and the house of Jacques Occur has mercifully 
escaped the restorer, by the ease with which houses 
of different centuries blend togeLher. Bn urges is 
rich in houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. but most of them, not being national monu¬ 
ments, have been treated in a human and friendly 
way, altered a bit here and there perhaps, patched 
here and there, painted and colourwashed as occa¬ 
sion required. The detail is kept so subordinate 
that it is not till you pass them dose at hand that 
you become aware, from an ogee arch, the inter¬ 
penetrating mouldings of a door-jamb or a gro¬ 
tesque head and shoulders on a corbel, of the age 
of the building, And this ease of bearing, this well- 
bred democracy, is made more naturat by the 
smoothness of the transition, in France and especi¬ 
ally in her vernacular architecture, from medieval 
to Renaissance, and on into the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Leaving aside the great 
scholarly building?, the Louvre and the chateaux 
of I'ouraine—and yel they too are French of the 
French—the change is largely one of detail, such 
as shapes and framings of windows and doors. The 
essentials change almost imperceptibly, if at all — 
the pitch of roofs, the proportion of roof to wall, the 
height of buildings, the spacing and size of window 
and door openings, the prevalent silver-grey colour¬ 
ing, It is the persistence of these characteristics 
that makes the Frenchness of French towns ; it is 
in these especial characteristics that our own build¬ 
ings are so markedly different, and it is this differ- 
enee in essentials which, as I maintain, shows how 
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little has been the influence of French architecture 
on our own. We have not the same continuity of 
tradition—in our villages the change from the half- 
timbered houses of the Middle Ages, with cart ed 
oak storey-posts, overhanging upper storeys, steep- 
pitched gables and roofs, and long low mullioncd 
windows, to the red brick walls* the low roofs, often 
hidden behind a parapet* the tall narrow sash 
windows of William IH and Anne, h far more 
violent* almost the change from one civilisation to 
another. Here too, time has brought a harmany, 
hut in France time was hardly needed to mark the 
change. 

The same absence of over-emphasis is to be ob¬ 
served in the fours de force , both of structure and 
design, which the French can accomplish almost 
unawares, with the easy grace of a perfect fencer, 
so that you have to be M in the know ” to detect the 
difficulties they have mas tercel. For structure, you 
shall see presently a staircase in Tours Cathedral ; 
for design, I think of a late-Gothic house in Botirges 
whose front wall, from thu nature of the site, is 
strongly askew to the party-walls. It pleased the 
builders to work out all the window ami dew jambs, 
(millions and other features as if they were normal, 
not to the front, but to the party-walls. These 
features are quite complicated, with several orders 
of reveals, interpenetrating caps and bases, and all 
the other elaborations of the period. The resulting 
distortions may lie more easily imagined than de- 
-scribed—they might be called an exercise in solid 
isometric projection—yet with so easy a mastery is 
the whole thing carried through that I passed the' 
house several times before realising that it was at all 
unusual, and probably not one observer in a 
hundred, apart from architects, would ever detect 
this astonishing feat of geometrical jugglery. 

It was a work of pure supererogation, quite un¬ 
called for by necessity, and must have arisen from 
the masons' sheer delight in the mysteries of thefr 
craft. Indeed, all the craftsmen seem to have 
shared this skill and enthusiasm. No problem is 
too hard for a French slater. You would think slate 
a plastic material, such os the ease with which they 
will turn any comer and cover any shape. 

As already suggested, all Gant is divided, not* as 
Csesar commented, into three, but into two very 
distinct parts, north and south. In the region w ith 
which we are dealing yuu may take Limoges as the 
point of division. On the hither side the architec¬ 
ture has the familiar features of northern France, 


steep-pitched roofs with many dormers p and 
covered with slates, or more seldom with plain tiles, 
windows designed to catch the light* much timber 
framing, streets paved with cobbles and washed or 
swept to a reasonable cleanliness. On the further 
side, flat-pitched roofs covered with half-round 
tifes, and because of their pitch almost devoid of 
dormers, shadowy eaves, windows fewer and 
smaller, streets sparsely paved and abounding in 
heaps of ancient refuse. The scale of buildings, 
which in the main depends upon the height of 
storeys, increases as you go south. The scale in 
France is noticeably greater than in England, 
though even in the south it does not attain Italian 
majesty. AI hi, for instance, in manv respects is 
curiously tike the brick towns of northern Italy, 
\ ou find the same narrow tw isting steep streets, the 
same vast overshadowing caves, the same open 
galleries under the roofs, the same long, thin pink 
bricks. But the scale of everything except the 
Cathedral is definitely smaller. Roughly speaking, 
in ordinary' domestic buildings the height of storeys 
here is from 8 to 10 feet, in France it is iz t and in 
Italy 15. 

In the cathedrals, the abbeys and the greater 
churches the scale is definitely not smaller. That 
of Chartres is majestic beyond parallel. Again we 
find the sharp distinction between north and south. 
The north surpasses the English scale in height, the 
south in width. The choir of Le Mans is no feet 
high, the naves of Chartres and Bourges 120, of 
Amiens 140, and the height is three times the 
width, more or less. But at Bordeaux and Toulouse 
the nave is 60 feet wide, at Albi 62, anti St. Vincent 
at Carcassonne, a mere parish church. I believe 
attains 70. In these churches the height is but one 
and a halt times the width, more or leas—indeed, 
in the curious nave of Toulouse Cathedral both 
dimensions arc about bo feet. The north expresses 
the aspiration of the Church, the south her all- 
embradngness. 

It is commonly thought by the inexperienced 
that colour becomes richer as you leave England 
and go south. This k surely not true of France. 
The colour both of landscape and towns is lighter 
and fainter than ours. Foliage, even in the north, 
owing doubtless to the lesser humidity,is sparser and 
more feathery, grass k burnt up earlier in the year, 
and vines and olives show the underlying colour 
uf the soil which our denser crops conceal. Even 
the gardens in France are almost wanting in turf. 
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For all their stately beauty. English eyes miss those 
lakes of tender green, and find but a drouthy sub¬ 
stitute in hay or grit* Only at evening or in wet 
weather do you ace the heavy greens and rich 
purples of the misty English landscape. The colour 
of France finds its truest interpretation in Corot, 
of England in Constable. So in the towns. England 
leans to full warm tones, France to light and cool. 
Pale biscuit walls, ait very slate roofs, paint of every 
shade of grev -this is the colour scheme, rising 


of French towns is less rich, less variegated, than 
ours, it has a rare and exquisite delicacy, too 
austere to he effeminate, restrained within a sort of 
smiling harmony. 

There are colour effects within the churches, 
too. Apart from the greater buildings, many 
of the village churches in the south-west seem 
to have retained their original colouring,, tra¬ 
ditional! v renewed, where the body of the building 
is washed with white or pale yellow, sometimes 
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above the base of black that is provided by the 
dress of the inhabitants. Quite apart from the 
French passion for mourning weeds, which hangs 
with crape about a quarter id the population at any 
given moment, the colouring of a French crowd i* 
always far more sober than ours. Even in the brick 
towns, where the colour-chord is fuller, the tones 
arc paler than with us. In 1 oulpMUe and Alht the 
bricks tend to a dusty pink or salmon, the roul -tiles, 
to a tawny orange with tones of grey, and the glare 
of southern sunlight bleaches ait colour except in 
the shadows. On the whole, if the colour-scheme 


with stone jointing in red or blue, and a fleur-de-lis 
nr star used as 8 diaper, while the carved portions, 
capitals and arch-mouldings arc picked «ui with 
heavy red and yellow ochres. At first sight this 
treatment comes with a shock to a severer Pro¬ 
testant taste, but after a while you come to perceive 
that its simple rusticity is in keeping with the rude 
Romanesque carving. The greater churches, like 
Notre Dame at lh a tiers and the Abbey of St. Savin, 
are more elaborate and have mostly suffered fright¬ 
ful tilings at the hands of the restorers. 

On the afflicting tupic of restoration, let us touch 
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but lightly* Whu are vvc that we should throw 
stones ? At long last there are signs that the true 
philosophy ol restoration reverent repair, not re¬ 
building—i& beginning to make headway even in 
the Commission of Historical Monuments. But 
one word of warning never go to Pcrigueux. 1 
have seen it, and know* 

Why should we go to France ? 


themselves. Rut there is one pre-eminently, a part 
of experience, perhaps, rather than of education, 
which makes such a via it profitable to us. Com- 
mercialism, in the sense in which we Anglo-Saxons 
know it, has touched provincial France very lightly, 
it at alL I am not here to attack commercialism, but 
its most ardent champions may in their unguarded 
moments admit that some of its manifestations arc 



For to admire and lor ro sec, 

For to behold this world so wide. 

It never done no good to me, 

But I can't drop it if I tried. 

Thftrc arc many of us who can't drop it and don't 
mean to try, preferring to hope that it may do them 
sonic good. Bacon thought if might. Travailc,” 
he says, " in the younger Sorte, is a Part of Educa¬ 
tion'; in tine Eldar, a Part of Experience*” We have 
touched upon some of the ways in which a visit to 
France may do good to an architect. There are 
many others, such as stained glass, whereon much 
might be said, m much that the) need a paper to 
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ucicc^me man . ul.*, lt nas uur 

dirty instead of clean, our air and our rivers 
tluck and smelly instead ul dear and fragrant, has 
sown our rural landscape with two-dimensional 
tons, and is solving the housing problem bv turni ng 
decern habitations of men into cinema theatres. 

Now in most of France this has not vet come 
about, ami perhaps never will come .bout, because 
ihe people cart more about civilisation than luxury 
that is. about clear rivets, smokeless air, converaa- 
mn well-tilled fields, the art of acting, crusty 
bread, non-chemical laundering and buildings that 
arc not smothered under pnster* and hbqied gilt 
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autographs. In process of time and with the 
development of electricity wc too may regain 
command and make mechanical invention a means 
to decent life rather than an end in itselL In pre¬ 
paration for such a victory of common sense* it 
behoves us to guard carefully our sense of the 
superfluous ness of superfluities, to refresh our 
spirits by glimpses of a society that is satisfied with 
richer living and less complicated machinery of 
living than ours T to keep before our eyes, as a 
standard possible of attainment! the unsullied love¬ 
liness of architecture and countryside that still re¬ 
mains where commercialism is the servant and 
helper, not the master of the community* And I do 
not know where this loveliness can be more pro¬ 
foundly and delightfully studied than in provincial 
France. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not proposing 
to turn England into a social or architectural copy of 
France, nor France into a similar copy of England. 
The world would be duller if such an attempt suc¬ 
ceeded, and messier if tr failed. Each has its own 
characteristics, its own beauties, and at present its 
own uglinesses ; nor do I believe that we English 


architects have much to leant from the modern 
architecture of provincial France, But from of old 
the two countries have had to face many of the 
same architectural problems, and it is surely a point 
of wisdom In tackling a problem to consider how 
your neighbour has dealt with it. Whether you 
adopt his method or not, you have at least increased 
your armoury. Direct cribbing we tried in the days 
of the Gothic revival, and it did not do. The 
genius of the two countries is too different. Nor am 
I sure that the occasional importations of Beaux 
Arts design attempted in our own day look alto¬ 
gether happy in English surroundings. That we 
may learn much from the study of French buildings 
of all ages lam convinced, but our erudition should 
manifest itself subtly, rat lie r by indirect reference 
than by quotation. And having thus declared 
against quotation. Set me defend my potion, how¬ 
ever inconsistently, by another from Bacon : — 
Jl When a Traveller relumeth home . . . let it 
appears, that he doth not change his Country 
Manners * for those of forraigne Parts ; But onely, 
prick in some Flowers, of that he hath Learned 
abroad, into tile Customes of his owne Country/ 1 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT. MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, MJL, IN’ THE CHAIR 


Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: T do not think I ever 
remember hearing, w ithi n the walls of tins Institute, a 
paper which has been !0 me so delightful and so rcfrvsh- 
i ng, Mr. Fletcher i a evi den tly an ardent love r of Frante 
and French Lire hileciure,and I hope he will permit me to 
claim equal rights in that direction. For the last thirty 
yearn there has never been a year, even during the full 
tide of the war* when I did not spend at least a few days 
in that country* l have a great fondness for die Dor¬ 
dogne and am particularly fond of Pcrigueux, of which 
he showed us a very' remarkable and beautiful Renais¬ 
sance house on the quay* In the spring of 1918 I was 
sent to Perigucux to assist the American Army to build 
a hospital of concrete, and, in the intervals of my 
labours „ I was able to study this beautiful house. 1 do 
not think anybody who loves Franco and takes pleasant 
little holidays there, going about from (own to town* 
can possibly go wrong* North, south, east and west in 
France you will find objects of interest and charm . You 
find yourself among pleasant people and pleasant 
colouring! the greys, the buffs, the blues and the tall old 
trees ; every French town has its own character, but 
ihey all presen! the typical character which Mr, 
Fletcher assodaics With them : the narrow streets with 
their tall houses* the yellows, buffs and greys* the 


cobble atones, the signs of the red cigars over the 
debits de tahtic and the pleasant scenes and lively con¬ 
versations which Lire going on in the old streets. It 
is all very delightful, friendly and charming. 

But up take France seriously, its grand architecture, 
particularly its mediaeval architecture, is another tiling. 
There never was anything carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than early French Gothic, Think of the 
stateliness of Chartres p with its fine severity, which is 
akin to that of Greek work, though different ; and the 
splendidly courageous manner in which the French 
worked ; they feared nothing in the way of roof angle, 
or height of spire, as Mr Fletcher has shown iis h In 
these things they were ultra-courageous, and accom¬ 
plished tremendous feats. There was juii one thing 
.Mr, Fletcher said with w hich I did not entirely agree l 
he said he thought that French civilisation had but fittfc 
influence on mir own and others. I think it influenced 
ours enormously in the early days of mediaeval times. 
To begin with, 1066 gave us the un mixed blessing of 
the Norman Conquest. It brought m civilisation* 
architecture, arboriculture* kw and many other things* 
and it left us in close contact with France, England! 
being in those days a pour country and only able to 
build on an impoverished scale, built small for the most 
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part- The French scale rubbed itself off, however, on 
the Continent as a whole* and! even in sinalI Continental 
countries like Belgium the scale w as surprisingly large 
in comparison with otir own. In England, perhaps on 
account of the relative smallness of the country, we 
built on a humbler scale, and here it is comparatively 
rare to firtd anything like a great parish church. We 
have, however* some churches in England which are 
great p and they were mostly influenced by France. 
That is notably the case with Lincoln Cathedral* which 
you will see* if you study it carefully, has much of the 
diameter of Chartres, and has a similar inspiring effect. 
I think that in Gothic architecture our best elements 
were derived directly from France ; and what \vc call 
Early English is really Early French ■ it Is extra- 
ordinarily akin to the coeval work of North and North- 
West France. 

Mr. Fletcher carried us far into the charming country 
along the banks of the Dordogne, and into the Fasti do 
amongst those delightful towns of Edward II and 
Edward III; a country which I have travelled through 
with the greatest possible enjoymem, and which t hope 
lo travel through again. He struck what was to me a 
friendly note when he showed the slides of Richelieu, 
with its extraordinary gates. I wish he had shown us 
some of those houses which were built for the gentle¬ 
men of the Cardinal's household on both sides of the 
street. Those are very perfect, each with its arched 
doorway* its tall windows and its dormers, very com¬ 
plete and stately little mansions. 

What strikes me with renewed force every time I go 
Eo France is that France, sill She upheaval of the Re volu¬ 
tion notwithstanding, with all the changes in the 
country which have taken place, and with all the 
courage, freedom and audacity of French thought, is 
yet an intensely conservative country ; it has changed 
in essentials so little. Wc regard Ourselves as slow- 
moving and conservative, but England has been re¬ 
made over and over again in manners and custom*, in a 
way that France never has, 1 know no more delightful 
holiday than to go with a sketch-book from small 
French town to small French (own, staying always at 
the little hotels, where one is charmingly treated, and 
Willi their most charming bedrooms with brick floors. 
Everything i encounter on a French holiday is delight¬ 
ful, and I only hope all of you arc familiar with France, 
or, if you are not, that you will lake mimed:ate steps to 
become so with Provincial France ; and that you will 
not regard Paris ns representatively French* or essen¬ 
tially France; or France as an Appanage of Riris* 
France is one of the most delightful countries in the 
world, a country particularly instructive for the archi¬ 
tect* a country to spend as many weeks of holiday in as 
possible. May she remain conservative and preserve 
her fine architecture, her manners and customs, and 
her admirable cuisine. 


I have great pleasure in proposing a most cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Fletcher, 

Mr. FERNAND B 1 LLEREY: I am not certain 
which feeling to express most after this very pleasant 
lecture by Mr. Fletcher ; whether it is pleasure, or 
whether it is confusion ; pleasure which probably you 
would feel if you were in Paris listening to a French 
architect showing* with delightful illustrations, such 
affectionate interest in and knowledge of English archi¬ 
tecture as Mr. Fletcher has shown us of French archi¬ 
tecture to-night ; but confusion also because of the 
knowledge expressed of things in one's own country 
whieh one knows so 11 it le about. 11 was a great pleasu re 
to hear such a friendly criticism of French work* of the 
ability of the French craftsman, the plcturesqueness 
of French Provincial architecture* which has such a 
different tone or touch from that which we are used to 
in monumental architecture. The selection of the sub¬ 
ject and of the illustrations, as well as the lecture itself, 
constitutes a tuition in architecture, which I should 
like to be known not only here in London, hut also in 
France, because l am sure it would be a revelation to 
French people of ihcir own country. 

Ll-OoL H. P. L + CAR! 1 DE LAFONTMNE Li ] : 
1 [Kink Mr. Fletcher has dealt so thoroughly with the 
subject that very little remains to be added, except that 
we must nil very deeply appreciate the Insight he Jias 
given iis. I have had the opportunity of going many 
Eimcs to France* but the majority of the places of which 
he showed us i if list rat ions to-night 1 have not yet seen* 
although \ hope lo, A fact which mav interest Mr. 
Fletcher* if he gets the opportunity of going there, h 
that in the Ear le Due region, all the roofs are of a very 
flat order. I do nut know how that came into the scheme 
- things, but it ha* always been so there from the 
beginning. Another delightful town is Nancy, where 
there is the moat perfect and characteristic piece of 
architectural composition which I know in France 

Mr ARTHUR DAVIS [}'.] : Mr. Fletcher'has 
punted out, and I thoroughly agree with him, that in 
France you seem to get evidence* of not only the archi¬ 
tecture. but also of the climate of almost every country 
in Europe. lo Normandy you find our l-nglish Bowers 
and the deep green vegetation ; in the south vou get 
the Italian kind of landscape ; in the east vou'gut the 
German ; in the north you have the climate and archi¬ 
tecture almost of Cornwall. If anybody wants to study 
European architecture, he will be able to find example^ 
m France, in every town. r 

1 Think it is a pity Mr, Fletcher did not show us the 
heautifill front of Ctsrtres Cathedral; it is one of the 
must delightful pieces of architecture in the world, j 
have often while in France, heard architects describe 
French cathedrals as being classic buildings. [ n some 
respects this is true ; the western front of Notre Darne 
can he included as one of the classic buildings of the 
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world ; it haft the proportion* sobriety depth and balance 
of classic works* and at the same time all the beauty of 
a mediaeval building. 

I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Fletcher for hi* Paper. 

The PRESIDENT : A great many years ago l saw 
Fennell's etching of Le Puy p and 1 said to myself, “ The 
man is a liar* 11 It struck me, having come to that con¬ 
clusion. that h would be a fine thing to see whether he 
was a liar or not. When I got to Lc Puy* I found that 
Pennell was a liar to this extent only, that, having drawn 
hia marvellous drawing on a copper plate, he had got it 
reversed, but* with that exception, he w r as a perfectly 
truthful man. Le Fuy is in truth a wonderful place, and 
1 was not long there before I was smitten with the desire 
to go up by the arduous ascent to the top of the very 
pointed hid of St. .Michael. I now realise that the spirit 
which took me up there was a spirit unknown to me then 
but now recognised as Mr. Fletcher’s spifit inducing me 
to make a plan of the church at the top. And I was 
struck, as yOU p Mr. Fletcher, were si ruck,by the marvel- 
Lou* way in which that plan as, not laid out, but, bo to 
speak* poised p on die rugged doping summit. The very 
exiguous structure on that hill is a marvellous instance 
of how man adapts himself to Nature. 

I do not want to feel that we have been led away 
by your beautiful slides* Mr, Fletcher, from the very 
interesting words which preceded them. I feel, ladies 
and gentlemen, that Mr, Fletcher has looked philoso¬ 
phically on French architecture, and on those differences 
of national character which produce the differences be¬ 
tween their architecture and ours. I want Mr. Fletcher, 
when he jg thinking philosophically on this subject in 
the future* to ask himself whether there is not something 
almost psychological in the difference between conti¬ 
nents and islands which accounts fnr the difference in 
character as between the two nations. I think something 
conus from the mere fact of 1i ving on a continent w r hich 
affects the national character ; that it is not a mere ques¬ 
tion between man lari i y and the living in larger spaces, it 
is something more radical than that. It changes for one 
thing the character of the rivers, making the rivers of 
the continent larger ■ there they have a longer run, they 
can do more business, and they grow tn a larger, more 
menacing growth than our short-lived rivers can. I am 
not sure I agree with Mr* Fletcher a* to the extent to 
which the rivers of France are tamed by the natives. 1 
feel that the rivers arc the masters of the situation i i am 
not sure they are so friendly as our rivers. Some seem 
to be monsters which romp almost savagely through the 
towns and have it all rheir own way. 

I now put the vote of thanks* which I know you will 
receive by your applause. 

Mr. FLETCHER {in reply): Thank you very much 
for the kind way in which you have received my 
Paper, 


There arc one or two matters I should like briefly to 
comment upon,. With what Mr. Warren said about our 
debt to France I entirely agree. It is difficult always 
to say what would have happened if what did happen 
had not happened* hut it seems probable we should 
have developed on different lines if it had not been for 
France. I do not think it was chronic poverty which 
prevented us from building high ; I think there was 
something in tis which made us not care to do so* We 
like to see long level lines, very long buildings dis¬ 
appearing in the distance* whereas the French like to 
feel they are under one of the most magnificent and 
complete creations that the human race has ever 
thought of. Of course* as far as detail goes I agree, 
though we did tianslate it and not merely quote it. I 
think that in the essentials—the preference for hori¬ 
zontal! ty and the disregard of completion* and that sort 
of thing—wc took our own line, just because we were 
ourselves, 

Mr. Davis criticised me for not showing the front 
of Chartres* I tried rather to steer dear of the things 
I thought everybody knew ; the dews of cathedrals I 
showed you w ere rather odd views, interesting because 
they were taken from odd angles* l agree with him that 
the view of Chartres as you come upon it round the 
corner at the end of that lit lie pfore, is one of the most 
overwhelming things in the world ; it is perhaps too 
overwhelming to give due effect on a glide ; you have 
to see it for yourself. And* after all* it is pretty well 
known. 

Another thing l warn to apologise for h the almost 
complete absence of eighteenth century examples 
among the slides 1 showed. 1 had no particularly good 
photographs of eighteenth century work ; but there is 
delightful work in all these towns, especially a wonder¬ 
ful house at Names on the quay, with a series of iron 
balconies. The one above the ground floor spreads 
across five windows* the width of the house, with a 
charming rococo iron balustrade. I 1 he next one, two 
storeys higher, goes across three windows* and the top 
one is one window wide. It h a dolighiful and piquant 
composition. 

And there h another word l would like to say, which 
has not so much to do with architecture. That is p if vou 
go, when you are in France, and t:ilk to the people in 
the hotels, you will find them very interesting. The 
French table d'hote, except in the south, is much more 
silent than ours ; the French people there do not speak 
to anybody ; they settle down to work, and they work 
hard for a short time* and then go away* and they think 
a lot aIj-oui what they are eating. But they are ready to 
talk if you talk to them* and the commercial traveller is 
often an interesting man, with independent ideas of his 
ow n, and you can get a lot of architectural 4 tips 11 from 
him. 
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An Architect’s Handbook of Civic Art* 

By RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]. 


Dr, Hcgcmann and Mr. Prats have rendered a ser¬ 
vice to architects and town planners in collecting such a 
mass of examples as arc given in this volume, illustrat¬ 
ing the various flection* of dvte art as carried out or 
proposed in many countries ami at various periods. A 
number of the illustrations are necessarily familiar, and 
to be found in previous volumes ; but many are ntw 7 a 
number are original studies of various pioblems, and 
miters arc only to be found by hunting through a large 
number of not too accessible books. To have them col¬ 
lected in one volume* and provided with a critical and 
informing commentary* is a convenience for which 
those practising or studying civic art may tie grateful. 
Frcdensborg Palace, giving in a simplified form the 
treatment adopted by the four subjects of the King of 
Denmark who built, through co-operative steal and de¬ 
votion to their King, the great Amalicnberg Platz ; and 
the plans illustrating the connections between the 
charming little town of Richelieu and the great palace 
of the cardinali are examples of the less familiar illustra¬ 
tions w K ith which this volume abounds. 

Dr. Degcmann is known m Use collector of the esten¬ 
sive Tow n Planning Exhibition* that were held in Ber¬ 
lin and DDsseldorf, from which much of the material 
included in ihe RTB.A. Exhibition in 1910 was se¬ 
lected ; he had already contributed to town planning 
literature three large volumes describing and iJ hist rat¬ 
ing the main exhibits which were then collected„ before 
he took up his abode in America* 

In the critical commentary of the present volume, Dr, 
Hqpmun seeks incidentally to place the work of 
Camille Sitte in a fairer fight. The issue in Vienna in 
18% Of Camilla Sine's book, Drr Stndtibau mtfi semen 
imnstltrischat Gntndmtzen, in which he analysed and 
discussed the reasons for the high degree of picturesque 
effect to be found in most mediseva] cities, produced .1 
prompt reaction from ihe unimaginative geomeirscal 
system of planning which had been common through¬ 
out Europe for a period previous to that date. It was 
not unnatural that many of Si tie's followers should 
mistake his analysis of the cause* of the jMeturesrpe 
for a commendation «f their reproduction as suitable 
for modern times. There grew up, indeed, schools of 
self-styled followed nf Sittc who carried this idea of 
copying mediaeval conditions to a ludicrous extreme,, 
and for a time brought discredit upon Jus views. I think 
it prtdble that Dr. Hegemonn has to some extent over- 
elated the degree to which Camillo bitic was able to 
detach his practice of modem town planning from the 
ideas associated with hie masterly analysis of the me- 
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diseral picturesque. That is, how ever, a matter of 
minor importance, and it is only fair that the value of 
Camillo Si tie's work should be recognised. He it was 
who really brought home to the modern practising 
architect in Central Europe the fact that town planning 
did not consist merely in designing and laying down 
lines of street on the fiat, hut that the plan must he 
thought of in the terms of the buildings which would 
arise upon the sites laid out on it ; and that unless the 
town planner could visualise the views and the vistas, 
the street pictures and the place groups of which he was 
laying down the foundation* his work, however prac¬ 
ticably useful, cou Id con tai n little of arL Br + 11 egemann^ 
who himself has become increasingly a devotee of the 
classical style of treatment* following in this and profit¬ 
ing by ihe work done by Dr, Brinckniann, includes a 
number of examples from that writer's books, some 
from Flats unri Monument, first published in Berlin in 
1908, of which a third and enlarged edition has quite 
recently been issued. Dr. Brinckmann was one of the 
first to recall Continental town planners from the wrig¬ 
gles of those who were devoted exclusively to the beauty 
of the curved line, ami the dodges of others who were 
bent on the creation of accidental picturesque effects. 
The development of German town planning from about 
1875 until its activity was arrested by the Great War is a 
particularly interesting study, because, within a com¬ 
paratively small compass, It illustrates both the qualities 
and the defects of the German character and the 
German method of dealing with such subjects; their 
thoroughness and their efficiency, on the one hind, and 
the almost childlike faith with which they follow 10 its 
logical conclusion t sometimes in absurdity, any theory 
which they have once accepted as being true. Though 
the controversies between The styles of town planning 
have raged most fiercely, and been expressed most 
voluminously in the German language, it must not be 
assumed that Dr. Hegcmarm and Mr Prats 1 book deals 
exclusively or mainly with German examples. Thev 
have drawn from all parts of the world. There arc large 
sect tons dealing with town planning in America* to 
which the authors by their practice are now comribut- 
mg ; also with Italian, French, English and Scandina¬ 
vian examples,, each having a character and an interest 
of its own* The examples are mainly grouped under the 
heading of subjects, such a* 11 Plaza and Court Design 
in Europe/ 1 hK 1 he Grouping of Buildings in America/' 
11 Architectural Street Design/'" Garden Art as □ Civic 
Art/ 1 '* City Plans as Unified Designs." There is a 
separate chapter on 11 Hit Plan of Washington," ex¬ 
plaining departures ihai have taken place from L/Eri- 
fanrii! original layout, and criticising sonic of the present 
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proposals. The recent completion of the new Lincoln 
Memorial Building has added a most impressive and 
beautiful structure to that wonderful group which forms 
the heart of Washington. Standing recently on the 
steps of tins memorial shrine H I was, however, some¬ 
what disturbed by an apparent lack of control of the 
outer fringes of this great city. Both from the Capitol 
and from other of the central buildings, the views of the 
surrounding district of Washington are very beautiful. 
Jt would be most unfortunate if any lack of proper 
guidance in the development of the outer ring should 
lead to the destruction of this beautiful setting for the 
great city. 

While 1 would have preferred a book somewhat less 
bulky than that under consideration, and perhaps di¬ 
vided into two or three volumes, In which one could 
have browed with greater ease, I am grateful for the 
collection, and perhaps publishing considerations have 
influenced form. 

Review 

DETAILS Ol ; SCOTTISH DOMESTIC ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. Published by The Edinburgh Archi¬ 
tectural Association, A 5 *. [Edinburgh : Gtorge 
WaUrjtOH £? Sons, Ltd.] 

This is a welcome addition to our books on the early 
Renaissance, it is attractive both in sijte an.l appear¬ 
ance. The drawings maintain a high standard and arc 
exccilcniJy reproduced. The introduction and descrip¬ 
tive text by Mr. Jaimo Gillespie are nwdds of clarity 
and conciseness. 

The volume is dedicated to the late Sir ft»wand 
Anderson and is a worthy memorial m hss consistent 
efforts 10 advance architecture through the study of the 
monuments of the past. In a sense it supplements the 
valLiable portfolios which we posset on Scottish 
architecture published by the National Art Survey of 

Scotland. ^ * . 

One fraternal note of criticism h permissible with 
respect to the complete representation of the subjects 
illustrated. In architecture no detail or accessory can 
he considered as satisfactory if it is no* appropriate. 
Its beauty is qualified by its netting and environment. 
The contributors are no doubt familiar with the 
roundings of the various objects delineated, but the 
reader is not always so fortunate. If complete inlorm- 
ation were invariably given on the drawings as to the 
height of the rooms'containing ornamental ceilings and 
of the position of belfries, turret*. dormers, etc., the 
architectural value of the details would be better 
appreciated. 

Heh&ert Wiggles worth [F> }. 


The Karl of Crawford md Balearic [Hon Fdknu] hns 
been dectrd President of the London Society in succession 
to the late Earl of Plymouth. 


Advisory Fine Arts Commission 

Speeches by Sm Asroa We&& ant> the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Sir Aston Webb, P*R.A., in the course of Ids speech 
at the Royal Academy Banquet proposing the toast of 
" His Majesty's Ministers,'" made an interesting an¬ 
nouncement with regard to a proposal for the forma- 
lion of an Advisory Commissi on of the Fine Arts, The 
Lord Chancellor (Viscount Cave), in replying to the 
toast, also referred to the matter. 

Sir Aston Webb said: The Academy itself is happily 
not a State-aided institution, though this fine site on 
which we have built our galleriesweowe to the Slate. We 
are a self-supporting institution, though not altogether 
without di Jficultyi n the ti mes we h ave I atcl ygone through, 
Art is State-aided in most countries, and sometimes 
entirely State-maintained ; it is not so here* While 
there ire many matters connected with Art continually 
arising and requiring decision, we recognise that it is 
impossible for his Majesty's Ministers, with their multi¬ 
farious and urgent duties, to give much attention to 
them, hut we arc very anxious to see an Advisory Com¬ 
mission of the Fi nc A rts w i t h Gove ram e nt approval, I 
understand the Government are considering at the pre¬ 
sent moment the possibility of creating a Com mission 
of Fine Arts somewhat on the -American lines to advise 
on all matters which may arise atfccting the asuhetic 
amenities of our tow r os and countryside. Such Com- 
mission:* would be advisory only, and would have no 
executive power. The cost of this would be extremely 
small, line Art Commissions on these lines have been 
at work in the United Slates fur some time with great 
Mjcee&s and utility, and we believe they would havt the 
same results here. 

We should like to see some steps taken towards a great 
National War Memorial to commemorate the Great 
War. We have Trafalgar Square and Nelson 1 * Column, 
and Waterloo Place and Waterloo Bridge, to com¬ 
memorate the great wars of last century : are the battle 
of Jutland and the fear of Ztcbmgge, the battles on the 
Marne and the Somme, at Vi my and the Dardanelles, 
to go unrecorded in this country for the inapt ration of 
our successors i We should also like to see increased 
encouragement given to artists by the Government for 
the decoration of their public buildings, We hop* that 
means may be taken to ensure that in the extensive 
building programme being organised by the Govern¬ 
ment care may be exercised 10 secure that they may be 
an attraction to the dull suburbs of our towns instead 
of the reverse, for beauty is necessary lu the happiness 
and contentment of the people. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the course of his reply, said : 
I know nf the proposal, to which the President has re¬ 
ferred, to form an Advisory Commission of the Fine 
Arts, to which Governments and public authorities 
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may have recourse in nutters relating to building t>r 
planning, or to the countryside or matters of that kind. 
That proposal is before the Cabinet, but there still 
hovers over that body the spectre of my friend Sir Eric 
Gedilcs, and I do not quite know what that spectre may 
have to say to this proposal. Speaking for myself, l 
strongly hope that something will come of the proposal. 
If sn + I do not suppose that every public building will 
ha™ the same elements of strength and of beauty as* 
for instance, the Admiralty Arch ; nor do I suppose'that 
every house, with or without a parlour, will be like that 
depicted in a room in this building ; hut I do think we 
may get something nearer to our ideals, and 1 believe 
if such a body existed new, or had existed earlier, the 
proposal recently made from Croydon would not have 
lasted for a week. With regard tothe National Memo- 
rial of the War, I will only say 1 heard it suggested, as 
you did, with the deepest interest, and I have no doubt 
it will be considered very seriously^ and that all the 
weight will be given to the consideration that is due to ii. 

The Housing Bill 

POWER TO REVOKE BY-LAWS .■ 

By THE PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL WATER* 
HOUSE, M.AA 

The Government^ Housing Bill contains many provi¬ 
sions which w ill be controversial, but there is one clause in 
the Bill to which I wi*b to draw attention—namely. 
Clause 13—since it deals with a matter of great interest to 
those connected with any class of building and land de¬ 
velopment in a manner which should not give me to any 
controversy^ The proposed clause is as follows j— 

" The Housing, Town Planning, «tc„ Act* 1^09, shall 
have effect as if for section 44 thereof the following section 
were substituted :— 

" 1 If the Minister is satisfred p by local inquiry or other¬ 
wise, that the erection of any buildings within any borough 
or urban or rural district is, or is likely to be, unreasonably 
impeded in con^qucnce of any by-hwa w ith respect to 
new' streets or buildings in force therein, the Minister may 
require the local authority tu revoke such by-laws or to 
make such new by-law* as he may consider necessary for 
the removal of the impediment. If the local authority do 
not within three months after aueh requisition comply 
therewith the Minister may himself revoke such by-laws, 
and fnakr auth new by-law* as be may consider necessary 
for the removal of the impediment, and such new by-law* 
shall have effect tt& if they had been duly made by the local 
authority and o o pfii mcd by the Minister/ 11 

This clause embodies no new principle : at merely seeks 
to render workable a principle adopted by Parliament four¬ 
teen years ajfo h by re-eimctinn section 44 of the 1 lousing, 
Tuwn Planning, etc.. Act, 1909, in a form to render it 
applicable to any building. 

As the Departmental Committee on Building By-taws 
state in paragraph 35 of their Report (Cd. 9213 of 1018), 

*A Seller fraira ilu- PhnicIfilt whteh wu addo - cd to And 
appeared in the T(m on a? April. 
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the section referred to " was undoubtedly intended by 
Parliament, and believed by its authors, to give an effec¬ 
tive remedy M where by-laws unreasonably impeded the 
erection of buildings. It has, however, two defects of 
draftsmanship which the Committee discussed at length. 
These, say the Committee, iB have rendered the lection 
nugatory in practice. Very little amendment seems to be 
required to make it satisfactory in future * and we 
recommend that the (Local Government) Board - . . 
should 11 once seek from Parliament the repeal of the 
words which have led to difficulty / 5 All building owners 
and architects know the kind of trouble which obsolete by- 
bws cause in practice, but (to quote the Departmental 
Committee again) : — 

Where old by-laws are in force they are not only an 
obstacle to actual building and development ; in the hands 
of an authority which is not inclined to progress they can 
bo used as a weapon to secure the confirmation of fresh 
obstructive by-laws which would otherwise not be 
allowed. 


v 1 j or ine new t lousing 1531L wsl] remedy this Sima- 

uoEi by conferring on the Minister of Health a power In 
uid of building which the Departmental Committee unani¬ 
mously urged he should possess. That Committee had as 
Chau™? ™ r - Stephen Walsh (now senior Vice Chairman 
ot ihe labour Party) ; it comprised a Con.sor.’ati% r c 
f 32“ ter< 3 Liberal member and cs-member of the House 
o ..ommoiis, and direct representative of the dSBodations 
j municipal corporations, urban district councils, rural 
^r rit:t cou ^ c ^ s i afl d municipal and county engineers, 
iher members represented housing and town planning 
associations and other expert bodies, so that the Com- 
m itt«^ spoke with exceptional and entirely rum-party 
authenty It pre^d the reform (w hich la at length em- 
b^Hiicd m Clause j j of the Government's present Rill) as 
un essential part of the work of reconstruction,” snd if 
*** * ruc 3ii t*>i8 it a-, certainly no less true to-day. 

, n KPrLiied soltie <l uart ^ that this 

« inthc Bill will permit erections of any kind in any 

l* 1 ™- 18 ™ *o, bin it will enable the Minister to 

enrobe ihe sene* of model by-law* approved by the Dt- 
partmcnlil Committee and allow these to be revised from 

Sd“t pl in ““ rJ w^ ' ,, ,h ' l«—• 


Correspondence 

MR. PERKS AND THE EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE, 

To thr Editor, Jouhhai. R I.U.A , 

!-//'7h A V?! r ' Pc / S l f tr * Uto ln misrepresent™ in the 

candl/tZ m y? Committee, 

? mt * I"*" «qu«h?d by them to state;— 

*■ . 1 ■ 150 itiiL-ntion of " shattcrtnsr the 

““//"V a f * hal **** ** PoLinn 
inv^Llt W HaS qUaIifit ‘ d as 

of^ tb^irn^^ " Krin *“* nf M 11 * architects 
g]BA" ‘" to tnrrnberahip of the 

J shs, a* Mr Perki knows perfectly well 

taken from a report which , V us particularly ireful m de- 




CORRESPONDENCE 


fine the word “ Architect,'* where uied in the report, as 
referring only to the properly qualified man. 

It fihouEd also he understood that the 1922 Emergency 
Committee's candidates are not standing for any particu¬ 
lar method of obtaining registration and are not pledged 
to support the old Unification Committee's scheme, but 
they are pledged to consult rhe different interests con¬ 
cerned before committing the R.I.B.A, to definite pro¬ 
posals^— I inn, yours faithfully, 

Mauri cs E. Wehb fF.J, 

Hon Sec, 1922 Emergency Commit fee. 

CHARTER, COUNCIL* OR ELECTION: WHICH 1 

To tkc ESiut t Journal RIB.A,, — 

Sra,—On io February a letter appeared in the JOURNAL 
from Major Corlctte, in which he pointed out that uur 
Council *' has no authority but by Resolution of the Royal 
Institute.” In the following issue I asked if, as ft Member 
of the Institute advocating correct procedure, and serving, 
moreover, on the so-called Unification Committee, he 
would explain why a decision arrived at by the latter fan 
external, composite body, not directly responsible to the 
Institute at all) wus not submitted for approval by the 
general body before the principle involved was worked 
upon ; having in view the cireumsttmcc that that decision, 
if ever carried out, would vitally affect the character of the 
Institute and entirety change, for the worse, the value of its 
examinations. In Major Corlette 1 * " reply p * he professes 
that the resolution purposing to admt +i all Architect* 
of the United Kingdom into thv Institute ” was of the 
nature of an academical or debating society’s decision— 
though he has always appeared quite ready to accept it as 
sufficient authority for (if necessary) year* of finessing on 
points of detail, and seemed distressed when a certain, and, 
as I think, fortunate, election result sw ept the Unification 
Committee'* futilities aride* His letter, indeed, entirely 
avoids the issue that was put to him, and covers the omis¬ 
sion with a padding of pontifical assumptions and some¬ 
what questionable humour that has no ultsftlt for ait. 

What does, anti will, matter is that those who chink like 
MajorCorlettc shall be prevented from flouting the interests 
and wishes of the General Body of our Members, to the 
destruction of the basic idea on which the Institute was 
founded nearly ninety years aifo, and which means so 
much for the future of Architecture. Some day—we cm* 
timic to hope—our miserable politic* may erase to domin*- 
nte Institute affairs, and admit of consideration being given 
once more to things that really matter. -Yours faith fully. 

Frisk, ft, Hidrn* [ F .|. 

CHARTER, COUNCIL, r>R INSTITUTE: WHICH ? 
To the Editor, JoirnNAL RA R.A 
Sir.—Q uite apart front the party politics of rir* very 
contentimis question, may I be ■Mowed space to say that 
1 read Major Coricrie's reply 10 Mr F ft. Hioms in the 
Journal of 5 April 1923 with considerable regret ? 

Surely each side is prepared to declare thin it is striving 
consctentiously for what its supporters consider to he the 
best interests of architecture and the Institute, and to 
credit one another with an equal honesty of purpose. 

Tft is* therefore, necessary for member* of the Institute, 
publicly in ihcir Joitrnai.. to attempt to discredit on* 
another 1 * intelligence upon a matter the eventual k-p le¬ 


nient of which must depend upon its being fairly and con¬ 
vincingly argued out ? 

I think also that Major Gorlette f s numerous references 
to a familiar old Spanish classic may very well have caused 
some vexation, or even distress, amongst those members of 
the Institute who happen to differ from him f which I 
am sure he w r ouEd not intend), whilst they are certainly not 
designed with a view to stimulating the growth of the 
requisite measure of agreement which will be required 
before 0 final settlement of the matter can be reached, and 
upon which the views of members are so diametrically 
Opposed.—You re faithfully* 

W. E. Brooks [jJ*]* 
LICENTIATE FU.ILA. 

St. Pierre, Mount Eplrtaim Rood, 
Tunbridge Wdh t 

7 Afoy 1923* 

To the Editor, Journal RXB.A.,— 

Dear Sir.— I observed in the lest Issue of the Journal 
a notice to Licentiate* that the Council objects to the 
affixes Uc-RJ-B.A. and L-.RJ.BA. and reminding them 
that they signed a form agreeing not to use any other affix 
than 11 Licentiate R.LB.A. M 

Is tliis latter statement wholly correct ? I believe that 
some time after Licentiates had been admitted such m 
clausewas fnim ed and all subsequently elected Licentiate* 
were required to sign the same. Without wishing to ques¬ 
tion the right of the Council to lay down such a nde, I 
would respectfully ask what h the real reason for insisting 
upon what to many people appear* to be an unmeaning 
and unnecessary condition. The abbreviation is used by 
other professions* toddies, etc,, such as the Medical and 
Muricftlp the College of Preceptors, and so forth. 

Busin?'* men and the average person are not likely to 
write such li sprawl across their letters and envelope*, 1 am 
mid, anti I can well believe h. I think many of us would 
prefer to use 110 affix at all if there i* 10 such a peculiar 
attitude presented to the Licentiate. 

In the Charter I observe if states ihat a Licentiate wwy 
use after his name the affix Licentiate ft.LILA- If the in¬ 
tention h to make it thereby ft mm-k of inferiority* then I 
would remind the Council that to my own knowledge many 
LiccntiAt?* enjoy a larger practice and have carried out 
more important: works than several Fellows md Asso- 
cutter J su^l'SI that, irt the Interests of the 11 unity of the 
profession," this subject be considered when dealing with 
the question of registration.—1 am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

HENRY ELW1C* Licentiate, 

THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 

to April 

To the Editor, JOURNAL R I B.A — 

Shu—My intention has. been drawn to an article in your 
issue of the X4th March, supplementing the paper by Mr. 
Ralph Knott and Mr. W. E. Riley, published in the 
Journal of the 27th January- lasr h in which they are good 
enough to refit to my connection with the hearing and 
ventilating work in the building. 

As the .reference con mined therein is 3 i able in some mis- 
interpretation. I trust that 1 may be allowed to state rhe 
facis briefly- 
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The authors say, \n reference to my destgna, that " for 
various reasons his scheme \vjs not carried out. 3 * This 
may be the case, m the main, with regard to the office parte 
of the building. But it certainly is nor ihc case with regard 
to the heating and ventilating of the Council Chamber, 
Omission? from my apeciried particular* have been made, 
tin doubt due to financial camuderarion^ But the special 
tiyfill adqn for th* Council Chamber a* pui in, with its 
distinctive characteristics, u substantially in accordance 
with my designs. This cm easily be verified Hy making 
ll comparison between my plus and apedfivations (which 
I understand were issued to the contractors when tenders 
were invited) and the installation ns actually carried mit. 
The distribution of ihe incoming air over the whole area 
of the Chamber ; the alternative inlets for the air, and the 
individual control of these by occupants of the seat* (al¬ 
luded to by the author? in the article referred to}; the 
system of air trunking under the floor of the Chamber 
with its centres of dJstributi on securing uniformity of flow 
of sir to the inlets ; end the partial extraction of air at the 
floor of the Chamber —a! of these form pares of my de- 
sign* Borne of these features were patented by me jointly 
with my then chief assistant. Mr. Walter Nohtu, The stir 
washer-humid Llicr and automatic Thermostatic control sys¬ 
tem incorporated in the installation also formed pirt of my 
scheme € -—-Yours faithfully. 

H- E, Mitchell* MlnstCX 

[I^ttec? frtptn Mr. H P t. Cimi^ arnl Mr, P r t- Marks- ate tuiavoMably 
held over.—^,] 


W. CURTIS GREEN [FJ, A.R.A. 

The rtmgraiuhtiona of members of the Institute will 
he offered to Mr, W* Curds Green cm hi* having won 
the Institute Medal for the best street front erected in 
London in 1922, and again on his having more recent! v 
been elected an Associate of the Hop! Academy,* 

4 Mr. Cum* Green was bum in 1S75* the son of the tale 
Frederic Green, M.A., Barrister- at-Laflr. He entered the 
office of Mr, John Belcher, R.A., and was trained at the 
Royal Academy School. For some year* he was on the 
staff of the Builder f working for Mr. Heathcote Statham. 
He travelled a great deal for the Builder both in this 
country and in Italy, and visited Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
He starred practice about i8$8, when he designed the 
power stations at Chiswick and Bristol for the London 
United l ranuvoysiind the Bristol Tramway* respectively T 
He hu designed many country houses, the best knot™ of 
which is that at Forest Row, the result of a competition 
instituted by Country Life . He also designed the Adult 
School Hail at Croydon/the Church of the Good Shepherd 
at Frensham, the Institute at Painswick, the Cemetery 
Chapel and other building? for ihe Chisfehum District 
Council at Cbislehurst, md power station* for Messrs. 
Crompton.^ In 191a he won in limited competition the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist at Carrington, which 
wa? not carried Out owing to the war. 

He was elected on Associ a te Member of Council in 1907 , 
and two yearn later became a Fellow , and has nerved on the 
Couacjl at intervals since then. For a time he was Hon. 
See, of rise Boar d of Architectural Education, under the 

■ On the matlL.iti. ij| the Hun. Secre tary 4 bearty vet* of e-i.kjicTStiil^- 
tioa was. a>unk-d to Mr t icrits Gnwa jt itie Louvr.U Meeting on 
je 


late Mr* Ernest Newton. For many years he was an active 
mEmber of the A.A., and was, President in 1913-14. 
When the and the A.A_ paid a visit to Parts in 

June 1914, Mr + Grctn was enrolled an Officicr d 1 Acade¬ 
mic Francis*. In 1913 Messrs. Dunn and Watson 
invited him to become a partner in that firm. Mr. Watson's 
health Was bad, and Mr. William Dunn contemplated 
retiring. In 1915 Mr. Curtis Green nerved for a time with 
rhe Red Cross in France, in 1916 Mr. Robert Watson died. 
Ml Dunn stayed on while Mr, Green joined the R.G.A. 

In conjunction with Mr. Dunn, Mr, Curtis Green 
designed the Hurd wick Housing Estate ot Chepstow, and 
the Blanmare Estate at Winchester, involving the lay-out 
of the roads and sower* of both estates, and the building of 
nearly Sou house*. During this partnership various works 
were carried out both in thu- City and in the country, in¬ 
cluding a number of power stations for the Marconi Corn- 
piny, the completion of the Scottish Provident institution 
Buildings in Lombard Street, and that company"* new 
branrh in Pall Mali, a new bank at Hull for the Union of 
London and Smith* Bunk (now the National Provincial 
smd Union Bank of England, Ltd.), and also their bank in 
Regent Street, the elevation of the latter from the design of 
Henry l anner and Sum, in accordance with the 
Crown s building programme, and a new insurance office 
in Carey Street for the Clerical, Medical, and General Life 
Amu ranee Society. 

Mr. Dunn, whose plum had been 50 much altered by the 
war, retired in 1919. During the last faur year* Mr. Green 
ha* designed Wolsdey House, Piccadilly, recently awarded 
the Institute Medal for ths: best street front in 1942; No. 6, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, for the Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society'; the decoration of the 
Staircase at Lloyd’s^ Royal Exchange , new offices for the 
1 unncl Portland Cement Co. at Grays ; offices and repair 
shops. Manor Street. Chelsea, for Watatcv Motors, Ltd.; 
addumits to;VVestfirid College; housw at (Stays, Crovdon, 
Radley and Turin, 

Mr. Green is a member of the Faculty of the British 
School at Rome, and for the last two years he has been 
Chairman of the Board uf Architectural Education. 


“ARQUITECTURA ESt'ANOLA." 

Aii 'interesting addition to architectural ntriodicui litera- 
ture ha* iccerjd)- been added to the Institute Libras in 
/irquiteclurci Espa&rfa, which is published at Madrid and is 

under the editorship 
gf S r fabto Gturdm, y Moreno, a Madrid architect. 
7 h E ?f. h v , e ™ u f| ot journal is undertaken by Pro¬ 
fessor Bernard Mjlfcy.of the Royal University College, 

de E5COnJl Ita ljWt wue. amply and wdl 
tliustmtcd.contains numerousarticles which should be of 
interest to English as well as Spanish readers. The Library 
is also indebted to tls Mme donor for the presentation of 
nmeieen volumes of El Art,** Btpa&a, small monofiraphs. 
each wntatnifirt fony-e.gh. photographic illostmtiom 
which irtat either of a cty, such as Seville, or » cathedral. 

X? Wffiv or " s Y Kh “ owfo™ *lto- 

,rt sludl ™? of Spanish art. Here 
[- ]■ . ' l«terpress is accompanied by an 

Sr^hfnoS f, he Ina ?™ te » mw * mdetrted to 
Sr, Ffeblo Guudrrea y Moreno for these gifts 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

Architecture at the Royal Academy 

BY BASIL OLIVER [F] 


T HE cumm Kalsndab of the R.LLLA, contains the 
names of 4,414 architects on the active list, and this 
figure ia exclusive of Retired and Honorary Fifcllowa, 
Honorary Associates, Student* and architects outside the 
Institute. Yet in the present Summer Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Am British architecture is represented 
by 170 exhibits only. Of these, many are designs for 
stained glas*, and in several cases the same architect has 
more than one design hung. It Es important to bear these 
facts in mind in reviewing the exhibition. 

It is true that the so-called " Mistress Art " ha** made an 
excellent impression in merit noteworthy exhibitions at 
Grtjsvenor I louse and in our own Galleries. but on entering 
the portals of Burlington Houst she has to conform to 
rigid rules, though those have been relaxed to tiome 
extent in recent years. 

With the manifest growing interest in architecture. the 
time imm ripe for a Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 
devoted entirely id it. This might be restricted to photo- 
graphs, models, and working drawings of buildings actu¬ 
ally executed since the war. I am fully own re that this is no 
new suggestion, but it h only by constant reiteration of our 
hopes that they arc ever likely to be realised 

Passing judgment on the artistic work of others is an 
unenviable occupation, and even an impertinence, but it is, 
after all* purely a personal view. My chief aim in these 
few remarks is merely to stimulate sufficient interest to 
induce others to go and #ee for themselves and to form 
their own opinions. In any case, before this notice appears 
Meet Street will have decided which is lL the picture of the 
year "and why. tf history repeats itself, architecture will 
not be so much as mentioned when the ** loud speaker iF 
gets to work on the subject of the Academy. Perhaps it 
is better so. 

What strikes one most this year k the prevalence of 
Limbi lions seaside schemes, war cemeteries, and war 
memorials. Our little room with its representations has 
to compete with the actual work* of art themselves in 
the other galleries, and this contrast will always ft- 
main n disadvantage to architects in such an exhibition, 
I found myself positively longing for a vigorous working 
lulf-inch detail, like Rickards used to exhibit, as an anti¬ 
dote to oil these pretty views. Judging by the works hung, 
architectural exhibitors do not seem to avail themselves 10 
any great extent of the concession 10 include ^half-plate " 
photographs in connection with working drawing*. There 
are actually only five in all, but there are over a dozen per¬ 
spective drawings! by Mr. Cyril A. Fancy. six or seven by 
Mr. Philip Hep worth R and a large number of others by 
Mc*5r*. L. H* Buckncllp H* A- Clist. W, M Kcescy, W. 
Wakut, Tbaa. S. Tail, H + F. Waring. Robert Lowry, 
A. Valetie* H. St. J. Harrison, etc. 

The place of honour, facing the entrance* is occupied 
by a fine Farey perspective of Sir Edwin Lutyenss 
New Offices for the Anglo-Pcrasan Oil Co.. Britannic 
llouse. Finsbury'Circus, E.C. The same Academicians 
New Bank Premises, Piccadilly. adjoining St- Jam« a s 
Church, again afford proof of the delightful ability 
wc have learned to expect from this architect. 


The President and Air, Maurice Webb ore represented 
by a -Memorial Reading Room, Malvern College (drawn by 
Mr, Raffles Davison) : the Textile Trades War Memorial, 
the Rtmcll School, Hillards, Addington, Surrey (drawn by 
Mr, Farcy) ; and an appropriately Logganesque pen-and- 
ink Prospect of Wesley Hostel, to be erected in Jesus Lane, 
Cambridge (drawn by Mr. W. M, Keeseyh 

SirThotncs CL Jackson and Professor E. S. Prior do not 
exhibit, but the other K.A. and A.R,A. urdiitects have 
aeiii some interesting work. Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott show* 
an interior view of I.Evtrjw! Cathedral (his diploma work 
deposited on his election lii*t year as an Academician). His 
only other drawing h 4 modest little pcn*and~irtk sketch 
of a Memorial Entrance Archway, New Buildings, Clare 
College, Cam bridge. This charming design is full of dis¬ 
tinction* and proves once more that Mr, Scott is not a 
master of Gothic only. 

Sir Reginald Rlomfield is one of the commendable few 
who make their own drawings, but he lisa only sent two 
this year. No*, 1,217 and 1,229 Both illustrate by means 
of elevations and a perspective hi* design for the re facing 
of the Carlton Club in Portland stone. A small elevation 
of the existing front might have added to the interest uf 
No. t T 2i7, but Sir Reginald’s personality in the new work 
ii so marked that it miners little if one cannot recall all the 
details of the old work. Perhaps there have perished loo 
much to record with any exactitude ? It is not clear which 
is the final choice between ihe central tup block with its 
inscription on the elevation, and the carved Prince of 
Wales's feathers, as indicated on the perspective. 

Of the A.R.A. architects Mr. Herbert Baker show* six 
drawing^ Sir John Burnet four, and Sir Robert Lorimer 
only one. viz.* a Proposed Naval Wnr Memorial. Mr. W* 
Curtis Green, who was elected an Associate as recently os 
27 April, within a few days of gaining the first annual 
medal for London street architecture, shows his versatility 
in Four Small Houses, represented by elevations and plans 
of the utmost simplicity built of drawing and colouring, 
hui quite adequate where proportion and design are so 
pleasing. Hia other exhibits are Cottages at "Winchester 
and a perspective by Mr. H, St. J. Harrison showing New 
Premises for Motor Co.. Chelsea, SAW 

Mr. Herbert Biker's works include his South African 
Memorial. Dchille Wood. France ; and a Walcot per¬ 
spective of hss ingenious solution of the Bank of England 
enlargement problem. There are further examples of his 
Delhi buildings, sometime* rendered by Mr, Wiloot and 
sometimes very similarly by Mr, l [tpworth- 

Mr, Thus, S. Tail h the presenter «f Sir John Bumcfs 
Proposed Indian War Memorial T Port Tew ilk, SucxCanal r 
a fine monumental design for a perfect site ; also of 
another perspective of the whole of the partly built 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, Palace Gardena 
Terrace, W.8 ; and a general view of the Jerusalem War 
Cemetery (1,327), amplified by a powerfully drawn, 
uncoloured perspective sketch {1,326) of a memorial Pylon 
for the same cemetery. 

Our own President* Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in repre¬ 
sented by the Convent of the Incarnation* Oxford* No + 
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i .235+ drawn by Mr. W. M. Kersey; and by 0 scholarly 
design. No. 1 *33* + for the Younger HalL t University of 
St. Andrews* N.B.+ shown by elevations with a Writer- 
colour perspective by Mr. L, M. EuckndL 

It is only possible within the limits of n single notice 
to mention a small proportion of the other works. 

With one of the best of Mr. llcpworth's perspectives 
Mr* Cloupfr Williams Ellis exhibit* his First Church of 
Christ Scientist* Belfast, an entirely satisfying design in 
the South African Dutch mutiOLr. Mr. Thomas H, 
Lyon's New Church for Wembley Pfirk^a coloured 
interior perspective by Mr. Kceicy—is a real joy. It is 
to be hoped that he will be allowed to carry it out as 
depicted. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson is again to the fore as a colourist 
in his Garden at Chcrklcy Court* loatherhead t and in his 
gorgeous scheme for the inferior decoration of Si* Cath¬ 
erine's Church, North Hammersmith. Equally successful 
is Messrs, J^eomvrd Stokes arid iJryxdidc's treatment of the 
Convent Chapel at Cbpham, S.W., with s sketch by the 
Itst named r tt must be admitted that for decorative 
schemes there is no belter way of conveying their de¬ 
signers intentions. A fine drawing of the Threadneedlc 
Street Elevation of the Westminster Rank by Messrs* 
Mewis dJid Davis occupies the middle space on the 
east wall, Beneath it is Air. Arnold Mitchell’s impor¬ 
tant Pinza Comtiiudon* Central Station, Buenos Aire*. 
Mr. Macdonald GtJh turning atidc from his fascinating 
Underground Rail way map** for the lime being* has pro¬ 
duced a fresh and successful depuration in bluc p red and 
gold for the Chance) of St, Bartholomew's Church, 
Chichester, Mr. Edward Maufe's Chutch and Institute, 
for the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
CUpham Bond, S.W., completely wipes out any lingering 
regie 1* one might cherish fur the Oxford Street Church, 
noir in coursr of demolition. Yet another good example 
of the use of colour is the very large interior view of a War 
Memorial Chapel* Mount St. Mary's College k Chester¬ 
field, by Mr* Adrian Gilbert Scott, 

Those with cyei to should compare Mr, Charles 
F. A* Voyscy‘s original intentions for q Scent Shop in Old 
Itend Street with the executed work* and for ever after 
look before they leap into hasty architect Ural atticism* , 
ITiat master of Gothic* Mr. Walter Tapper, has excelled 
himself with his Proposed Church of St. Cdumha, Liver¬ 
pool. What interior would be like is shown by one of 
Mr. Farcy's numerous perspectives. It ts sincerely to be 
hoped that this ehurch will be in course of construction by 
this time next year and that Mr. Tapper will lei us see 
Other parts of the building. 

The lofty Font Cover destined for Sr, Mary's Church* 
Harildgh k Suffolk p and designed by Mr. Charles Spooner! 
b absolutely right for that handsome church. 

Mr, E. Guy Daw be r in fully represented by petspec- 
five* of two country houses and by an eleuuional drawing 
of the Westminster Bank at Tunbridge Wells. His long 
and low Stowed Hill, Somerset—tendered by Mr. Hep- 
worth—is mote characteristic of Mr, Dawber's xtyk than 
his much windowed Addington Park* Surrey, "fhe liaiik 
is a well-balanced design entirely suitable for Us purpose 
and. environment, Some banks a re not, 

Messrs. Ads head and Ramsey each illustrate their joint 
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work T the former with a slight colour sketch of the arched 
entrance 10 a Roys' Club at Hoxton p and the latter with a 
design fora well-proportioned house at Nunthorpe, Yorks* 

Mr. H. Austen Hall's imposing block of New 1 Buildings 
in Piccadilly' if executed, should in course of lime put him 
in the running for the new medal. 

There are this year some good designs for houses, both 
huge and small * but they are too numerous to mention 
individually. Other exhibits which seem to call for atten¬ 
tion arc Messrs. Grayson* Bamish and A. L. Macmillan's 
Southport War Memorial ; Mr* \V + G. Newton's Memo¬ 
rial Garden, Marlborough College; Mr. A. Duncan 
Carte 1 * S : rcsco Decora Lion for a New York Bathroom (of 
Pompeian character) ; Mr. C. Cow 3 e*-Voyscy n s house on 
the Cornish coast; Mr. Henry M, Fletcher's War Memo¬ 
rial Tablet for ibe Antt-chap*I* St T John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; a Eijod-boim for Stow-an-iho Wold Church p 
Glt^., by Messrs, Healing and Overbury (perspective by 
Mr. F. W. Morgan) ; Professor F, M, Simpson's Faculty 
of Medical Science* Budding' and Professor A. E, Rich- 
artlson's Darwin Building, both for University College, 
Gower Street* W.C. 

Mr. F. ! W. Grant's Xcw Paper Mills should cncou- 
rj^e manufacturers to employ architects, and to recognise 
the limitations of engineer*. 

Mr. Hugh T. Morgan is tn be congratulated on hi* 
charming model fthe only one this year) of a House at 
Forest Gate, where works of art are rarer than as Forest 
Row, The catalogue makes tin mention of the formal sunk 
garden. 

These notes would be incomplete without some refer¬ 
ence to the designs for Stained Glass. I liked immensely 
.Mr, Martin I racers*?! novel colour for the West Window 
of St Stephen's Church, Ponsinnuth; Mr. I^eoriard 
M atker s Window for a Public Building-—pure colour 
mn^itic with a minimum of drawing and p maxim um of 
jcwd-likc effect ; and Nos* i,a6S and 1,331, by Mr. 
Joseph E. Nuttgens. 

Though Mr. Henry Wihon'a perfectly magnificent 
Memorial Altar Cross for Exeter Cathedral is not in the 
Architectural Hoorn* but is in the Lecture Room with tin. 
sculpture, 1 make no apology for referring here, in conclu¬ 
sion, to so ^feat a masterpiece by our foremost living 
arc h itect-cra fts man. 


PROFESSOR MIND'S LECTURES ON ART. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hind, the Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at Oxford, will give four lectures at the Stein way Hnll on 
lb J^ne, at 5=30, on the following artists ! 

Piero della Francesca and Bottblfi, Leonardo dii Vinci, 
Albrecht Dflrer, and Michelangelo, 

Applications for tickets of admission should he made to 

theBox Office, Stcinwjiy Hall, 115, Wigmore Street, WVg 

EXHIBITION OF MR. WILLIAM WALCOTS 

DRAWINGS 

In view of the very great interest taken in this exhibi¬ 
tion, arrangements have been made to keep it open until 
further notice- The General public are admitted free from 
1 a am. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to l p.m,) F 
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Revision of the Charter and By-laws 


Al the Special CtEfnil NJcctinff on MdlKlii’n 30 April 1923, 
Mr. H, D. Seirlcs-Wood* Vice-President, in the chnir d the 

E ropaaak of the Council for the rcviiidn of I he Charter and 
iy-'laWere submitted For the approval of the General Body, 
These proposals were published in the Jouhnal for 14 April, 

1 3 56-358 ■ 

Djkmsuon. 

The Chairman; coiled upon Mr. Sydney Perks, Chairman of 
the Charier and By-law* Committee, to estplom the proposal* 
and move their Adoption* 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS [F\] : There is a number of amend¬ 
ments: suggested in the Charter and By-law*, and the Council 
hope that those items they ate brining forward are non- 
ontembus, the idea being to deal with shem, so that the 
solicitors can have a Int of material for the drafting of amend¬ 
ment*, Later on we shall have to have another meeting 10 
consider them. 

I will stan with No. 1 , and, with your permrsdon, I will take 
it in two parts, deeding first with [he paragraph ending with the 
words 11 binding on the Institute-" P I t was thought that if things 
hare to be carried by a two-third» majority, some important 
matter might be lost oy only one or two votes, and the Council 
should then have the power to lake a referendum of the whole 
of the institute to ask I heir opinion on such an important 
maiter. 

The paragraph Was put to ihe vote and carried, 

Mr. PERKS : Now the second part of No I. “ AsiOCLHEes 
to have the some voting power* as Fellows* both a* regards 
Charter and By-law matters." 

The paragraph was. put to the vote and earned, 

Mr, PERKS : Now No. 1, " The latte to have power to 
hold, etc- 1 " At present We have not power to hold property 
exceeding the sum of £2,000 per annum. 

The paragraph was put ip the vttE and carried, 

Mr, PERKS : The nest point h t " Ladies are at present 
eligible, etc. ha The paragraph was put to the vute and earned. 
Sir, PERKS ; No, 4, ,fc Provision to be made ft*r the new 
c]ms, etc." Thtfl was passed unanimously at one of mur 
previous meetings. 

Mr. II. A. WELCH \A J : There fleam to be a number of 
KubdiriAiom of membership st present, especially with regard 
to tlie non'-professional class ; may We be enlightened as lo 
this fresh addition, lie non-professional class ? 

Mr, PERKS ^ The idea i* to get indue mi al people. Member- 
of Parliament* mem ben of the County Council, and people 
geucrully. ] uteres red in ihe Institute- They would the n be 
able to cornc here* -md we think tt would k a very’ good 
thing for the Institute, Something of this sort existed ft 
good many years ago. These people ccuhl come here, and 
U*e ihc Library. We want desirable people to join IhM 
subscriber* 1 list. There wo* a debacle on this* and it wm 
passed unanimouslv by u general meeting in 1031 . 

Mr E. II. WOODCOCK [A }: I hope No. 4 will net be 
passed ; L do noi think wc should include exccpT 

ordinary Member and Aa*odste*, that we should not have 
people who lie nor profftrionaJ architects h , r 

The CHAIRMAN s They will not be included m the 
corpora re membership : they will he outside the Institute. 

Mr, WOODCOCK s' They ere bound, al some time tn the 
future, do be discontented with the terms on which they have 
been elected,, and we shall probably he in the position of having 
to try and do something to ameliorate their position. That 
tlatc of uftkira eh nol unknown to ua now with a certain class, and 
I hope wt shall keep well mil of trouble in EC&rd to this- 
Mr WELCH : I am us rincerdy desirous as anybody m have 
attached to us a certain number of mfiucntiai people oulude 


who are interested in architecture and who arc likely to do good 
to this Institute and to architecture generally. And we have 
made provision for those influential people within our By¬ 
laws, I fail to set anyone who is worthy of our Insti tute, and 
who Is debarred or find* it difficult to come in under our present 
scheme of membership. I itfn strongly opposed to it- The 
para^ph waa pur to the vote and carried by 35 vote* lo 32, 
Mr, PERKS : No. _? 4 " The definition of a Fellow (Charter, 
i&ftj, clause 3) to be enlarged, etc," With your pflmnttnn, I 
Will add a few Words to whfll ii printed. " (a) Associates in a 
position of responsibility for the design of architectural work* 
but not bdng in private practice. Of who by their professional 
amunment* are considered eligible, 11 I have been in correspon¬ 
dence frith Mr. Me Lachlan h and I think those few words added 
will please him and others. That enbugn very much the power 
of Associates tn become Fellow*. 

The paragraph «i4* put to the Vole and. carried. 

Mr, PERKS : The next definition i* L * (&) Licentiates over 
siitv yean of wge. cte, 1K 'Fhatis in allow certain Licentiates who 
are getting on in Life and are in big positions, and yet ate t<>!> 
old LO go in for examinations, to become Fellows. Th« Council 
haxx thought the matter ever careful! 5^ and they have put the 
ai# a* over slaty, subject to the men concerned sarisfying the 
Council- 

Mr. W. H. ANSELL [F<] : There i* an important point 
involved in this* and it come* up also in a later resolution, os to 
whether the functions of the Fellowship DrarinRd Committee 
are lo be more or 1 0*9 automatic, or whether they are to be a dia- 
criminating body. Who is to judge whether a Licentiate is he 
to become a Fellow of this Institute ? Is he to submit 
drawing* ? 

The CHAIRMAN : Yes, urn the ordinary way ; they have 
TO tuhmi I di j.’.vms’'-. and fill ly satisfy the Council _ 

The paragraph put to the vote and Carried 
Mr. PERKS ; 6, M A new noncorporate da** of Atudents, 
etc." 

The paiUgrJph w^a put to the XOte Urtd arrifd, 

Mr, PERKS t 7 {<?), Any Aft or Craft Society, c*c, pt The 
idea of this ii to bring us into closer louch with the various 
Hrt* and crafts in Cthtkm to architecture. 

llle pamKr^ipb was put 10 the vow and earned. 

Mr- PERKS , 7* M power to be given to admit as Honorary 
Associates, etc r ,F I think there ha* betit ^me doubt in the paat 
With reference 10 Shsi class. 

A MEMBER : May we substitute the word Hl perttm* M for 
“ triple ’ ? 

Mr. PERKS : 1 accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN ; I put it to you a* amended. 

The paragraph wai put ia the vote and carried. 

- Mr, PERKS : 8, 11 Wth regard 10 fJftniff 40 , etc, 11 
The paragraph Wt* put tm the vote and carried. 

Mr, PERKS I Q, lH with regard Id Clainr 3$ and elsrwhere* 
the solicitors to deride if any alteration hi necessary with 
regard to Irehihd." 

The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr, PERKS : With regard to Claunr Z, Charter 1909. " The 
wurd ' eminent * to be inserted before the word * architect + in 
line 1 i+ hi Tfcuct deal* with the power nf the Council to elect 
Fellows. 

Mr. VV, WOODWARD [/■’.] : Will Mr Perfcs tell ub the real 
meaning of the word “ eminent “ ? 

Mr. PERKS : We will the solicstor* to define it. 

The paragraph vrai put to iht- vote and carried. 

Mr, PERKS : The following *ugge*tiom are ™dc with 
regard to By-lftWi: "One form, of spelling should be adjOpted. 1 * 
The pjiragmph was put to the vote and carried. 
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Mr. PERKS: By-law No. j, ,h We art of opinion that 
Assudaie*, etc," Thar will not apply to anybody in this room. 
Tr ±i for Associates elected After [he date of the Revised By¬ 
laws, We mint do something with regard to money t wc need 
m larger income; and if people will not proceed from the 
Associate class to the Fellowship, we must increase their 
subscriptions. 

Mr. A NS El .L ■ May [ object that the trail of the Finance 
'Committee is too much orer this resolution ? In my opinion, 
it is not fair tp the Associates who arc to he elected after this 
date named that they dimild be compelled, whether they wiah 
co do so nr not, to do certain things in this way. It docs not 
necessarily follow that the result of this resolution being pawed 
w ill be to the good of the Insli lute. It take* away much liberty 
from the Associate* therefore I object to it For that reason, and 
also because anything which tends toward* an automatic addi¬ 
tion to the Fellow?, is, in my opinion, bad. it should be deemed 
an honour to be a Fellow of the ljudtute, and a man ahould not 
gt-t it as a matter of course. The Fact remains that if is At present 
a nmrier of election, and that the candidate I* supposed to cam 
his position. By this provision lie is compelled io stand 
for the Fellowship whether hr feck he is ready For it Or 
not. And possibly he may be rejected. That it unfair to the 
Associate, and it should be left to the Associate, no that he 
can selecl the lime at which he will make applicarinn For the 
Fellowship. 

Mr. W. C. HUNT [F,] : I would like to correct one state¬ 
ment the Sait speaker made. The A^sodute will not be obliged 
to proceed ■ □* an alternative he can pay the extra subscription. 

Mr + AN SELL : That la the Imincc Comrniliee again, 

Mr, A. J. C. EWEN [7\] : I would like la support the first 
speaker on that. The Fellowship should l^e an honour, and I 
take it that most Associates so regard it- WTicn they art quail- 
bed to tiecxime Fellow'll, they naturally Mtfc ihai honour. If a 
man hjm&clf doe* not FlvI qualified* it may be for twsa reason** 
one of which is lit La racial - I Ic probably has not made good, as he 
hoped in his early years, and fus practice is a small one : he is H 
cofnprmiietv struggling man. 

Major IL C. CQftLETTB |F.j : The mam paint* to my 
thinking, ii that the Fellowship tfhouhf become an honour to 
men who are Aisatiates . Thr other paint we should consider— 
I am speaking m a Fellow on behalf of AHOcii£» h which i* 
something 1 should nut undertake, perhaps — Is that 1 think the 
Associate* *huirld be at liberty to whether ihc\ will go for¬ 
ward to the Fellowship, or not. The A&sodate may object to 
-paying ihtinsniHd nuh+criptinn, What right has the Institute 
tp Compel him. because he hits reached a ueilAUl age } He ho* 
enrne into the imlitule because In? i* eligible as an Associate : 
he agrees to pay a certain subscription, and w a it Kuing to be 
rash enough to cam pet this man to pay an additioiud sub¬ 
scription. I think chi* should t>c ruled out entirely. 

Mr* r r. L. DALE IF.] : If you must have some more money, 
could noi you fttk it afeer a person has reached a certain age, 
without suggesting he ahould become a Fellow ? 

Mr, F. WOODWARD M-J S Would it mrrl the point of out 
friend if we Wert to -iuhstinue the word “ may " for the word 
4 ■ should M in the second line ? 

The CHAIRMAN : He may raw, I think Mr, Dale"* sug¬ 
gestion is the best : knock out the Fellowship, and say after 
m certain number of yean the subscription may la? increased/" 
i Mr. PERKS : 1 am willing l<» accept thaL 
F Mail It CORLETTE ; We cannot apply that to AsvndaTei* 
and not Fellows. If wc art going to make Associate* pay more, 
should ask morn of Fellows too. 

Mr ARTHUR KEEN [F.] {lion. Secretary): It i. not 
merely a question of a man reaching the age of fifty : he hna pot 
to he eligible far the Fellowship, which means he must have 
been in practice seven years. We now rake applicant* for the 
Associate claas and leal them : We teat Lhrni at the time Wc Hike 
them as Associate*. and l think it is only following the proper. 


normal course, that a man should be t Fellow when he has been 
seven year* in practice. 

Mr. VAL MYfcR [A .]: On the question of finance, wc are 
putting a burden on ihe man who has not made good by fifty 
years of age, and he should not be asked to find increased 
money. It is the mm who ho* been success Fill who should be 
charged ihe increased subscription. It brings the Fellowship 
into great disrepute if it IS throwTi upon Us in this way. 

A MEM HER : Would i t be possible that by making a man 
become a Fellow or pay by compulsion an increased subscrip¬ 
tion, it might work against the finances of the Institute l If a 
man on reaching fifty h suddenly celled on ro pay an extra two 
guineas a year, might he run, instead, tend in his resignation ? 
In that way the Institute would lo&e ht» three guineas* instead 
of receiving an extra two guineas, 

Mr. ? t M. FRASER [F.l ; There is a weakness in this 
clause. The Associate has his means of redness if a t the age of 
fifty he doe^ not wish to become a Fellow: he can submit so 
wretched a set of drawing that he is lurried down, 

hlr T MAURICE WEBB |F.] % As tht% U only a matter of 
opinion, will noi the Cmnmittce be willing to withdraw that 
paragraph altogether ? They Only >ay r " We are of opinion/ 1 
imd ft* there is a strong fedi hr in the meeting against it F 1 suggest 
it be Withdrawn. 

Mr r PEHK^ : I am Willing if There a feeling against it; 
wc want this in be ummimous. 

The CHAI KM AN : We Will take A vo[e otl the question td 
Withdrawing it. 

r rhe par nijrs-aph was put Co the vote and lost, 

Mr. PERKS : With regard to By-law No. 7, JL We are of 
opinion that ihc l/cTmiute class should not be te-Opened/’ 

Mr. KEEN : This is a matter on whichj though I am a 
member of the Committee, I Was not jn agreement with the 
cither?. but 1 did not offer any stTvrmi^j^ opposition to it. 1 do 
not srr why it is necessary to have it : shcrv i-; no proposal 
txdhrir us to K-open the clais of Ucontiaies. There may st 
^■ome time be b reason, but (hf're is none now. and 1 do nor aft 
the necessity of pitting a resolution cm the matter Al all ; ifiot- 
fore 1 suggest th^t thin be dropped, in she same wav ;i- the hint 
one. 

Mr PERKS: It ha^ been suggested that the dlrii of 
l.ictntiitB should be re-o petted, Miiny suggestions came to the 
Committee. The Committee can--!tiered them, and thuught 
the class of Liceniiates should nrn he re-oiHcncd, and we shall 
be glad to have your opinion on it, 

The ptumgraph was pul to the vote and camitrd. 

Mr. WELCH : To glean a little; information, 1 a^k what t* 
going to happen lo the*e suggestions after WC have voted on 
them } 

The CHAIRMAN : They are esprcs*mnv of opinion, and 
they wnll he M?nt to the solidtor^ and drafted in the form or By- 
lawn. They will then require another nt#titing L and the proper 
number of VOten to pass them. 

*_ a ^ l FFRK3; By-law u. Tbs refen to the election of 
Fdloww by the Council. At present It reads 7 

1 hr name of any candidate whom the Council sie em¬ 
powered under the Charter to elect cither 4* a Fellow or 
Licentiate, together with the names of his propOscfs, shall be 
Kent to e^ery member of tlir Council, find, if he he piwcrising out 
of umdnn to the Council of any Allied Society of the pro vinca 
in Which has office is suunteii. not less than fourteen days beJbre 
the ttinbnj of the Iniiiiutc Cuttncil ut which Ids name is to be 
feubniltted for election. 

Every such candidate for the Fellnwihip Teceiviltg tht 
unammuuH vote of those present and voting ai a meeting of the 
Lnirncal nut less than twelve being present and voting, shell be 
^Glared duly rimed. subject to By-law No, 13 , 

_ lU£ ^ candidate fur the liatttlBtnhip receiving an 

athtmaiivr vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, and 
in any m*e of nut less than twelve, shall be declared elected* 
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subject to Bv-Uw No. 13. Such votinif in both Colo shall be 
by show of iumdi/ f 

We propose that this should be amen ded so us to provide fo r 
The election of such candidate* by a four-fifth* majority of those 
present and voting, U s?em unfair, if you have u Council of 
42 , that one iTuui ca.11 thwart the strong opinion of 41 men* and 
in that way turn down some eminent architect. We therefore 
propose four -fifths, which 11 A Very large majority. 

The p ar ag ra ph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr* PERKS : The next paragraph is in regard to offences by 
ftny member or i-Iccmiate, " We are of opinion, ere/* 

The paragraph was put to ihe v&m and carried. 

Mr. PERKS ; The next is in regard to By-Law 24. At pre¬ 
sent it reads ; Any charge under I he preceding By-law aj 
preferred against a member or licentiate musE be in WTititl^. 
duly signed, and forwarded to the Secrciar>\ who shall lay it 
before the Council at iheir next meeting," 1 There has been eon- 
wdcrablc trouble in getting thatstatement duly signed. There¬ 
fore we recommend the following I +l We are oi opinion that 
this should be altered so that the condition* under which a 
cJmrge can be made should be as wide as possible, the Council 
should have power to initiate or investigric a charge without 
ptrriou.* receipt of B written statement from a Member., the 
tiine-Iimic for suspension should l>e omitted, and that the 
question of the publics lion of a suspension should be referred 
to fiolltinft wiih a request thui they should endeavour to find 
words which would eliable ihe CoUndl lo nuke such publica¬ 
tion without danger of an action for libel." 

Mr, WELCH : I feel that before ihe Council should be 
expected, os a body looking after all Institute of thin magnitude* 
to make a cbr^ r or investigate or initiate II charge against any 
member,, it should have <omething more sound us a bdrin than 
mere tittle-rattle- If die number has done something » 
grievous ua to warrant the Couadt's Investigation fur the pur¬ 
port of possible punishment, surely that can be done by some 
member in writing, w ho know* of the grievous offence which 
has been commuted I think this i» giving she Council not only 
a degree of responsibility which it has no right to CflJiyp but ^ 
is likely to throw upon them a tremendous amount of work of a 
most unpleasant nature. I suggest this should he withdrawn. 

Major CORLETTE : It is difficult for the Cotmcd to decide 
whether a man is indiscreet or noti becauje it is nni as if wc bail 
a Eiide at what is right and whttt E* wrongs Unless wp have 
such a code, how can we expect the unfortunate mail to go 
right according to the iiBVflf she Council f 

Mr, PERKS : Thi* is pfQEKKied in view of the gresl trouble 
many Councils have had in dealing w ith charge* | tlwy cannot 
mot 1 * in them themselves unks» somebody writes and brings a 
charge. And there i* a difficu lty in getting member* IO do that. 
There hits Wcil much trouble due to the wording of thri 
liv-law. 11 h now intended I hat the soli a tor* shall frame 
%omethin^ R giving to the Council the power they noghi to have. 
If. us Mr. Welch tayip ihe Council would hove to take on wurk 
of 411 unplgasebt nature, il cannot be helped, it 11 their duty* 
But the Council am do nothing it present unies* a Member Or 
Licentiate write* ; without that. their hands are lied. 

Mr. WOODCOCK : The Council’s iUggefftkin ie, I think, 
reasonable, f t is obvious ihat practically no one will write or say 
anythin* which will result ia a charge ftgfimst a collefign* or 
fcl'bwwnembcr, and if the Coundl cats be empowered or «ot tu 
ifivniigaic the matter from ihc:r own point of view, members 
individually are very much relieved. 

The paragraph was put to th* vote and earned. 

Mr. PERKS t By-law No. " We are of opinion that 
there should be one Hon. Secretary:, etc." 

Use paragraph wm put Eo the vote and named. 

Mr. PERKS : By-law No. 31, bK Wc arc of opinion a Int of 
attendances-^ etc./* At present til!I is published in the JOURNAL, 
and perlifipi many men do not see it; sometimes it i* published 
after they have received thrir voting paper. 


The paragraph was put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. I J ERKS s Bl We auggrct that By-law 33, etc_ Fr That 
ii ihe rule for the Siunding Commirices. At present there is a 
rule of the Council that vermin men have to go oil, and it some¬ 
times happens dial a man ha* to go off the Council wh*n he has 
only intended one year \ it has happened thi h year. And it is ft 
wry hard rule. The rule I read baa worked very well with the 
Standing Cotnmiurea, cbai 1 man can remain cm yean with¬ 
out going off amd drawing Iota in tbia automatic way. 

Mr. WELCH : h there any reason why there should he ft 
limit At all ! If any member of our profession is considered 
builabte to be cm the Counril for M years, surely he should have 
the right to remain an for the sevenlh. 

Mr. PERKS : Personally, l agree with Mr. Welch, but acme 
yean ago membere were on the Co und I twenty or thirty - years, 
or mure, and the general body did rot like it, end so these Rules: 
were passed requiring men to go off the Council. At ihfll time 
very stionp views were expressed by che general body that men 
should retire periodically. What we propose now h U cum- 
promise, that b man may stay on for six years, as. in the ca.ee 
of the SEnndihg Ccimouttees, 

Mr, w. WOODWARD [FJ : When 1 wn a very young 
Assuoate, the Opinion I ,ind (ithers thrn formed with regard 
10 rhe then Coiindl wa* that they had become fo^dised. 

Mr, WELCH : My view still stands. If ihere is objection to 
*ueli u Mtate of utfiuj-s tiittinp, ihe 1 geneial bqdy ha* the power 
to ulter ie in its owrs bands. 17 ir does not want u particuht 
member lo remain on mure than six years it doe* not vote for 
him. You might juhc a% well swy n man &hall not sit in the 
[ louse of Commons for more than six ytms T Jf you don't want 
him to, you simply do not return him. 

Mr. PERKS : 1 kugjgmi: ihaT Mr. W'elch propones un amend¬ 
ment thsl there shah lie no TcgulstSOFi eom|ieliing a member to 
go off the Council after a certain number of years. 

Mr, WELCH - [shall pleased eo propose rhat. 

Mr. MAX CLARK [F.] : l had a grrnt deal to do with mm 
going off Standing Committees, at the end of 5i3e yrtft It Wus 
deni ru blc for the youngtr men eo have ft chance—I wa* one of 
the younger men dien—but, ui the sunie time, I think there 
might he some useful men who might be on fnr more than stii 
years. Still, I do not t«ko the tdcft of back to the old rtyle 

when men stayed on for twenty Vcare in suceesztion. 

Mr. ANSELL: There is 1 point which ioudbu thi^ pro¬ 
posed .lEteraliotl. I do not altogether agree with Mr, Welch"t- 
proposition : but in these modem days, ^nhen Couticdn are 
produced m years might see the w hole of the Couneil 

thrown out, with not n single man of the old Council remaining. 

l*he amendiucnt ww pur to the vote and Job! The enigma I 
paragraph W a* then pU S to the t ole and ea tried. 

Mr. f'ERKS ^ Tm rust it in regard to By-law 3^ : '■ \\*r 

sujjge*t that the extraordinary meeting mu^t h« called WLlhin 
sei’en days." It li merely a matter of Council procedure. 

The paragraph wna put to the Vole and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : The next h By-law 37 h is merely formal, 
It iay& 14 any notice, 1 * etc., iind We Want to add ih Or odirr 
doeumcnl," 

The paragraph Wft* put to the VuEe and tarried. 

Mr, PERKS : By-law No. 38. " The President hri power 

to issue my notice he may think fit, and at present he must 
report hi* action 4 at the ctcXl meeting 1 of ihe Council : that 
might be impoifible. and we suggest the onussion of ihe words 
' at the next meeting/ and the clause would end 1 provided thill 
he report hit action to the Council/ *■ 

Thr fiaragraph WsiJ put lo the Vole and Cfttricd. 

Mr. PERKS : The next i* with regard io Standing Com- 
miriee^. We tu^gesl Lt shall read ; M Tflcrt shall bt Standing 
Commmet '3 lot the proniuEion of . . . profEr^vion of architec¬ 
ture, and they ihall l»e appointed anmildfy/' jt n only a Verbal 
Alteration i 

The para graph Wws put to the vote and earned. 
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Mr, PERKS: By-law No. yi, The third line «adi t 

branches of architecture with which they arc respectively 
entrusted.." and We Surest it should read : si branches of 
architecture for which they are respectively appointed/ 1 
There w^£ a good deal of titsubl e some yes ra ago as [o ihe word 
" enmi5ted p lk and I think ihe word ,+ appointed ” would dear 
it up. 

The paragraph waa put to the vote ami Carried. 

Mr. PERKS : By-Law No. 54. '* We are of opinion dial it 
should be made dw f etc. 1 * That might be necessary in the 
Recess. It it very much safeguarded in that form. 

The paragraph waa put to the vote and lamed. 

Mr. PERKS : The next mhoas a little complicated* but Li is 
not. We suggest adding to the clause words to this effect: 

1 The Council may nt any time have power to cull a Special 
Busmen Meeting c*c/ H With regard to die quorum, iI must be 
JL Memberi/* no distinction between FeTlowa and Associates. 
We havf got By-law <4. which refers to catling a General 
Meeting. We want to make it clear ihiti you have power to call 
Att Extmordiniuy Bunine&s Meeting under ihj$ By-law. 

Then 11 In line 5 it js stated that J any question relating to the 
prtrpcrty or the management of the Royal ln±Lirute ot to any 
professional question may he discussed 1 ; thu should be en¬ 
larged m include any questions ns to Charter or By-laws* und 
every domestic matter concerning the IiMtftute. 1 * There ha* 
been trouble sometimes ^ to under whar heading the meeting 
wi* colled, and Ehe intention is to make- u* wide j-i possible she 
subjects for which you cun cg|| 4 general business meeting. 
I will move down to shere, if I may, Sir. 

The paragraph waa put to the vole and Carried. 

Mr. PERKS : At the end of Clause 6c we propose there shall 
be added. "* Subject to the discretion of the Chairman, every 
speech delivered at any hunineris mealing dull be published in 
the jDUHNAL at the earlietC E^Bfelble date after the meeting.' 1 
Some yearn ago it happened that there mighl be no report of 
ipeeellr- in the JOUftNAl.. only & reference in the minute*. 

Mr W. U'OQD\V AHl> [F ]; I *akr it that d(*-s not mean 
verbatim ? 

*JltG Cl E AIRMAN : No, they would have 10 be ediird, 

TKfr paragraph wu* pul to the Vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : By-law No. *4 M JnseTI 1 any 1 for * a " in 
the second tine, ete/ p That fneumi that you have power, jf you 
wiah if dincuAs a delicate matter, to cull .1 meeiliiL" which shall 
be pritaien and if you do not wish it tu be private, it cun be 
culled under another section, ft is to give the luititUle the 
option. 

The paragraph wan puE to the vote and carried. 

Mr. PERKS: 1 [ ndcr By-law No. 66, the quorum of 
forty icIlaWs ’ should read * forty Mcrabcra,' htcaure A$mi- 
dates win have ihc some power ; formerly they had not Ehe 

righl IO vote at mi me meeting," 

The paragraph was pul to the vote and carried. 

Mr, PERKS : l+ Jf. in the opinion of the Chairman, it is 
desirable to divide i>n any question, provision to be made for 
the appointment of tellcra umi for divisions 10 be mkeo. * 

The paragraph w‘ 4 % put to the vote and carried. 

Mr, PERKS ; " By-law 77 reform to Allied Societies, and 
if is suggested we should omit the words 1 tn the United King¬ 
dom, jn India, or in any Dominion, Colony or Dependency nf 
the United Kingdom / and after the word* " consisting in whole 
or in pari of profespucinul incmbcn,' add the word 1 * ' being 
British subject*/ 11 You mighl want to gel an Allied Society in 
France, or in America, but you base not the power, Alfthc 
niemto ltiu>t be British subjects, 

Major CORLETTE : Before you put that to the meeting, 2 
should tike to say I am glad to See this endeavour to enlarge the 
•cope of rhv Institute so that u many Allied Societies a* pos¬ 
sible should be drawn in, bur, m wc are nearing the end of the 
discussion, 1 suggest that this report cannot be considered com¬ 
plete* because from the preamble here I gather thaE the recatn- 
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mcndiiuotis made by the Allied Societies hare not yet been con- 
si drred, and I take it that any suggestion they rnay moke will be 
fully considered, iicrwithstanding the general opinion expressed 
to-night. 

Mr, PERKS : I hope we have not done anything ftt-ilighr 
which will in any way affect the Allied Societies. At present ft 

aays: ,+ Any Architectural Society ip the United Kingdom_ 

Alliance " ; we want tn enlarge ihat to include France and Any¬ 
where due. You could not at present bnre an Allied Society 
of British people in France, 

Major CQRLE J n’E : I realise that iht present clause we are 
Considering may not affect Allied Societies ’ I am merely taking 
the opportunity To suggest it would have been much more satis¬ 
factory if the opinion of the Allied Societies had Ijeen con- 
nidered in preparing this Report, It is incomplete without an 
expression of opinion incorporated with it ai in the Altied 
Societies 

Mr. PERKS ; Ft w*m circulated, There are nine representa¬ 
tives of Allied Societies an ihc Council, and thev made their 
SUggeatidRs, 

The narjitrraph w^s pul to die vole and carried. 

Mr. PERKS : With regard to the forms of Declaration, it 
shmild be stated that each Fellow, Associate, Hon, Associate or 
Licentiate should agree tn accept the Council's detimn on any 
matter und udiis no legal action, against them 

Mr W. WOODWARD [F-] ; l r with many oihvr% present, 
hiive Ijeen at similardiACUAiiOn^ on jike matter, blit i thmk vou 
Will agree with me that what might have tacn a enmenhous, 
nnfnetlrdly disruMinn hrn prvvtd 10 be a most fritridlv, good- 
EUiEured one, due, to a Verv large vXIcnl, to llie ve:ry r c|Eat"e)(nlii]i- 
-itory manner in which Mr Perk/, -.poken in rtiftrence to 
these clauses And (el me add this -1 thank* also du E to the 
Chiu mum i\tt Ibc t rry evcellent way in which he has inducted 
the proceedings from the chair, and I hope that ill ,1 few years 
i v !*™ dnihrt discuyn there By-law*, there will be ^ similar 
fn^ndiy spirit shown, 

The CHAIRMAN : “I"hank you. But we must put ibis finit 
^crdlenicn. I put the lut dikmt. 

The paragraph was pm to the vote and carried. 


-wumiu ■■im A?»u 

LICENTIATES. 

At the conclusion of the tlEscussion of the propoula for the 
revision of the Charter and By-kwa, the proposals for the 
adoption at aU fl^demic dre^i wort tonsidered.. Time pro- 
ponam were pubb^hed in oil illustrated supplement issued with 
the JOtFxmt. for 14 April, 

The CHAIRMAN: We now comt w the ncjtt item in the 
: 0 the prepoM h for the adoption of an 

academic dnro for \fcmht-rK and Lfoenliutt-a nf the R | B \ 
himt, the SecreEary w j[| rend snme Ictlet-^, 

I lie SEC-RE J AR\ read the following Jciiers : 

Deah Si*,— I ■m oMljfcd (br the jiarticuljtn contuincd in the 
last number of the Journal. 

The proposi'tl dtew wouM eemirtly very tiichimuue 

kit 11 fiul in KC ihe iilghte .1 ntecuity for i,. j* L - ocfli.ioJ on 

>??' J ? ld - PffwnnHy. 1 Minnijly object tn heinp nhliged to pay 
£6 for n Jrcs* whtch Jraijd probably |„. » n oth-ct|£i when I 
willed to uw it I also think that under eii*rir B ei F «Wni tiine« 
Av^iarw and licentiates would n(li have £ S to 
the me purpose,. s 

For thee* reasun,, I rcjjret to have to re^rd my diltinet 

feS J?™ SKr. .* *- i-u 

R. Laxuton Cot* {fj, 


ACADEMIC DRESS FOR MEMBERS AND LICENTIATES 


Wfi think that the design •» are excellent in tiumfdTCfl, blit for 
thf proposed purpose We do not think they ut suitable. 

if ft dress is deemed necessary, we suggest that very simple 
and plain gflwim with distinctive colour^ "deep red" for 
Fdkffl|, 11 deep blue ip for Associates f und “ black ** for 
Licentiate*. 

In plate of the biretta, a plain square \idiet top, entailer than 
the mml ** mortar-board, IF and plain-shaped velvet headpiece. 

We hope that the above iUg^Huns may l>e ef use, and 
remain, youm faithfully, 

William akd Edwahu Hunt [FFJ. 

DtAS Sift,—With regard to this matter, aa io which I am 
entirely in accord with the report of the taub-Committee, will 
you kindly let m* know on what ejections It ii proposed that 
members of the Royal JrmLlUte should Wear this cap and gown ? 
For instance » E am nn Alderman of this Q'ty [Eieter], 1 take 
it that at officio! reception* I should wear thisY Your* faithfully, 

J r Aroiijialu Lucas [F_], 

Mr- W. E. RILEY [F.]: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the 
bra i ihifig which struck me alwui the reading of the letter* was 
that there wfts no w hjffimg, huiky cachinnarion at the hqck of 
them, but a good roar of laughter. Blit I do treat this matter 
with something tike seriousness. We hav? seen that there has 
been this evening a strong tendency to make this Institute a 
thoroughly democratic and representative insriuirfon, And 
when you established a code of exuEruEiaiion by which yon 
excluded from membership everyone who had not a sound 
general education end a good professional education as wdl, 
you entailed the necessity « in my opinion, of shoivjug that they 
had attained their position by some such method as is employed 
in other d cad cirri cal institution*. The Institute has ii Royal 
Charter* ft would be almost uveleas to tell you of some of ihe 
societies that have An academic dtess. but you might l ike to know 
of a few. an possibly you may tun be iiefjuaintgd with ihcm. 
'1’lie Royal College of Art has one, bo has the Royal College of 
Science and Tcchnulog)-, the Roys! College of Surgeons, the 
Royal College of UrgaruHts, and eevenl others l could name. 

The necessity for an academic drcs5 for Our member* htls 
been in my mind for u good many years, and 1 thought this 
necessity ivju particularly pronounced during the Wren 
celebration*. There ^au very fpoimnom opinion expressed 
ubout this in iiii influential and v l ry dignilied p iper, the Church 
Ttffter, land I would like to read it. It referred to the service in 
St, Paul'* Cathedral £ " No two congregatiorta in St> FutiFf 
Cathedral on these utyoeil ocwlons are alike. On the con¬ 
trary', there Were distinguished men in plenty^ but their vli■«— 
(unction was not sdvertued by ceremonial dross/" J submit 
that is a very HpOnlftnctiiu and surprising note from the Church 
Tmbci in vindication of what E am now as king you to consider, 
if you wane to *ee another iraUsc for some such thing, E itdvite 
you IO go into the adjoining mini and look at some of Lhe q.irb 
the Presidents have bntn painted in. 

The proposed academical coslume which the Council have 
been gcHxl enough to Authorise me to circulate! ha*, it any rate, 
x dignified appearance. Some of you may mol like it, Iilit it hds 
been deigned by a cdchraled exponent of that class of costume, 
Mr, Gray, and I think it is a Vety foie and dignified costumer 
Outside there lira been an dToft to treat this proposal with 
levity* but E submit it is nut a subject for levity at *IE; it b of 
real import to you, *o that if at any time you are going to *n 
academical function, and certainly if yon are gdirift to such a 
function m we were interested in recently; you w'ill lurt some 
sort of appropriate and din ductile dress which you can pul on, 
I have been asked to say when you may put it on You will 
put it on when you feet rival the dignity of your profusion 
demands il_ I formally ask you to consider the .m kip [inn of 
an academical dress, I move this resolution ; +l That wc 


adopt 411 academical dress far use on aca.dcm.LCjJ and functional 
*cci3MMif of the Royal Inathute of Enirinh Architects, and take 
es the buria the three designs submitted in the supplement to 
the Journal" 

Mr, W* SCOTT-MONCRIEFF [F.]; t beg to second that. 
When it was first suggested ihe idea appealed to me very 
strongly* and 1 have given such support as would enable it to 
he carried through. Mr. Riley hi mentioned most of the 
points T thought of referring to/ but there is one which he did 
not make aujte clear. It is, that if this proposal for Weari ng an 
academic dress h passed, there h no Member of the Institute, 
cither Fellow or Aisodaic. who is under any compulsion what¬ 
ever to have iL Iris simply Wt that there are occasions when 
Member* should wear such a dress and could do ad with very 
great advantage. 

Mr. WOODCOCK ; Supposing this principle is adopted 
“I do not say whether it is going to be, or nor—will it 
be open to us to consider the details ? 

The CHAIRMAN ; Certainly : It is only ait academic dress 
which Is proposed, 

Mr, j. Ii. CHUBB [F.J : I am very glad that this proposal 
has been brought fortran! at last. Et ha* been ili my mind for 
many yearn, and it Was brought home TO me mure particularly 
sonic years ago or a public reception by lhe University q f 
London, when nearly fvttybody a lending there wo* distin¬ 
guished by some sort of costume* L for one p fdr thiit J wjl^ 
nobody at all, although at chat time too 1 had the pride of 
belonging to this Institute. Member* of the College of Surjjean* 
were there in the black go WO with red fodnga. Member* of the 
Colley of Physician^ with the black gown and purple fadngs, 
nn d, a-; I say, everybody had a costume of sorts. This Insti iutc. 

1 need hardly tell you, jj an In^iimr of such eminence that 
something of the kind which is noiv nr&posbd is absolutely 
essential , The public tire beginning to learn what an architect 
is, and are beginning to find out, for the fir*l time, what the 
Royif Institute ii, and I think it in high time wc came forward 
otid * flowed ourselves m Mem ben, of tbjH great Institute. There 
ii for too much tilf-dhttmcm in this country* imd we have 
suffered very much from it for many years. They have managed 
things better ibrand ; In France they have known how* to repre- 
jient their public bn-dirt. E hope thi"> matter w ill not he tumesl 
down without receiring a good deal of further consideration. 
I have not pledged my^lf to adoption of dtete design* : 1 think 
they ftic interesting; but a link loo monastic and rnedi^viil. 
If We could adopt ;t costume of a simpler dcvjgn^ mote like that 
of the College of Surgeons, or of the College cf Physicians h 
We shfiulil attain all shat we need, and we should show 
ouiwh'o befote the public- as membet* of a great and noble 
insbtution. 

Mr. DALE; ^\il] tticrnben; be given an opportunity of 

seeing models of thr garmcnEft thrmselva ? 

The t If AIRMAN : Ttsc rmLirks Mr. RiEcy made are about 
an aoulemic dress, nut necessarily this design. 

Mr* SCCflT-MONCRlEFF : 1 was a member of the Com¬ 
mittee which went inio (hi*. The Luri* of it is. the Univ'crwrv 
gowm of the old type. The present type of gmvn, which xm wmm 
by undergraduates of Oxford, Cambridge, etc., is a disfigure- 
enrnt of the original type, which hud long sleeves, and wc have 
taken that US the bdata, Jt i* made cif the same *ltdf iu the 
ordi nary graduate F S gnwn, (he old type, with long aleeve* whi ch 
butiotlcd raund the Wrist, and (he Cape Was Mr. Cray's sugges¬ 
tion. The whole idn was to keep it a« plain and ju simple os 
|H>Msihle. With regard to the bpttTUi. ii was felt by the three of 
us. fin the rrtommeniJaifon of Mr. Gray, who h a great 
autboricy on these costumes, thjc it w s oi (he bat tine tn suit ikit 
partiLTilar gown. And one of ihe ihrng* we had in mind all the 
rime was that ii »hmdd lie of such a nature that you muld put 
iron without having to teke ofF anything. Wlien it was on ii 
would hide all your ordinary clothes, and there would be no 
exposure at the uedi P 
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Major COH LETTE : There is too much hilarity ; we should 
he more seriou* if this ts to he adopted by the Institute, I am 
in favour of doing anything ^!iidi will increase the importance 
of the profraslon in the eyn of the public, end we hope ibat the 
nimcs of the designers of our buildings will be noticed mote. 
Jf we are keen about that for our&ehxa, we should recognise the 
importance of the sister art, and 1 suggest That, if thd* meeting 
to-night adopts this proposal, the costumier or milliner 
who designed it shall be rinined in The JOVRNAL, with her 
portrait. 

Mr. EWEN i Thera is no one in (Jus room who has nut, 
again and Again, rend descriptions of ihe opening of most 
imporfani buildings, mentioning (he name of the Lord Mayor; 
or other dignitary, but no mention of the name of the d!chifec( k 
because the architect, at n rule, h the Scmt distinguished person 
in the whole proceedings nl the opening of the building- Yet it 
is on account of his work that the function lakes place at all. 
I am no i in favour of wearing a petE&se* though a bixetta might 
(jo very weiL Thlt idea gives the archilcct an opportunity to 
come into the picture, whereas at present he too often es not in 
thrr picture. 

Mr. DALE : I think a specimen of the costume should be 
submitted before adoption, 

Mr. MAh'RICE WEBB: l do not want to make a luughing- 
biock of the subjed, but it is very iinpOaUnt to decide 
ibis- At present everybody it Laughing at it, and Mr. Scott- 
Monericff reminded me o! (he Sconrli minister who wtls dis¬ 
cussing a similar question in connection with hi* diutch, and he 
eaiil : lr I will Wear no clothe* to distinguish myself from my 
fellow-Christians , 1 * and that ii I be altitude this Institute >hou|d 
adopt. Wc do not want an academic dress ; but if We are going 
Lo have one T why diiCilld the old-fashioned mottir* board i 
Why go back to the fifteenth or sixteenth century for th r Isi feN a f 
When J come to these mteiing* I want to meet Mr. Perks with 
a flaming sword in either hutd* nol dothed ill A In re Eta ind a 
COpe. I hope we shall give ft fnrlhc r consideration before We 
pass it. 

Mr. SCOTT^MONCft IEFF; The Ijlh-i spelter already lias 
on academic dies> : he es Mi., and tbetrfi'jte efitidtd to wear 
one. And much of ihc laughter and opposition to-night ha* 
onmc from I hose who ilrradv have one. 

Mr. CART DE l.A FONTAINE l A] t A q.taker men¬ 
tioned that they have nn nC^tmit die** in France i bnt the 
French architects have no such dress ; I hey stand fm their own 
merits, and do nol require m academic drtsa. 

Mr, L. A- CULLlFOltD \A] : I think ibis meeting should 
not decide the question for the whole country ; J think We 
ought tn get a postal vote from the members of lilt Institute. 

A MEMBER : I think throe whn have shown an itilei»l iti 
the matter by coming here td-night, knowing (hi*subject wm to 
Ire diactiised. a re the right people to deride it. 

Mr. WELCH r "We have many members in ihc North of 
England and in Scotland wbo would find it costly and incon¬ 
venient id come here and spend the night in town to diicus& 
these matters ; therefore, in fuime 1 *, we should give them the 
opportunity of voicing their withe*. There ire tnnny who 
Would like academic dress ; (here arc Others who would dislike 
wearing it. Wc are not mlBrient in number* here, and wc do 
not here command the whole intelligence of the Institute h end 
we should give the opportunity io others in express thrir 
opinions, 

Mr E. FIANDEK ETCHELLS [fhttr vl] : Is it ncces-siy to 
consult members in the North Country ? Many <jf iIhp are 
here to-night. The wearing of acadtmic dre*s is optional, and 
Wr should give number* ifie uppur ninety of doing 3o, I think a 
vote might well be taken tmn%ht T 


A MEMBER : [ think this matter hay been well discussed 
outside ; and if them sure inaiv dual* who object, i hey could have 
written to express their opinio ns, j ust as did the three members 
whofte letter* (he Secretfliy read out So us, I think this meeting 
is sufficiently representative to deride . 

The CHAIRMAN : I will put ihc amendment of Mr. Welch 
lhal a postal Vote on the question be [Aril. 

The amendment was put tn the vote and lost^ 

The CHAIRMAN i I now r put the original proposal, 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB; Doea dug require a confirmatory 
meeting ? 

The CHAIRMAN I We shall have to go On to the detail* : 
but the principle will be settled m-night. 

The resolution was pul lo the Vote and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wiah to take the details to- 
night ? 

Mr. RILEY : I do not think J am in a position En do that. 
The general meeting having expressed the opinion that an 
jcadrnuc dres* should be adopted, I am prepared to accent 
(tmendmmiai on the question of the fitness of the designs. My 
opinion 18 that It IS a very artistic dress. But whether it should 
rake that absolute form 1 do not know. I shall be gl^d to 
receive amendments. But, jn order |o Ik( the feelinu, l propose 
** Th;n the academical dres* whidi lut* been cireuiatcd be Ehu 
dres^ adoplcd by the Institute/ 1 

Mr. WOODCOCK: 1 appreciate the Council^ ideas for 
keeping To tradition, and I ;idftnt that the sketches published 
do r how a great regard for traditinn, I ihink that at the present 
day eK would b* an adTinlage if we rcgardctl the present can- 
Venlionalittcs a little more. In detni] I would suggest some 
other alterations, l comntCELce with she LicentieTe'i' robe*,, ia 
list} art thi." hr*! given. 3 ^ugLyHE thiit the hood, m all cosea, 
should not be as ttaditiowJ shown, bul should l>e Jutlher 
do^vn thv back, not dose Up to the neck r and 1 hut it should be 
detachable in ihe u-uat wty* I Jim against any suggestion :ts to 
the IH *plt*hcrring M ihape sshkh the OxforTl hood so often 
.i^-ulne*, but it should not be so traditional as shown in ihe 
*keEtW. I suggest ihat ihe Licentiate's hood should be lined 
with hjack ?ilk. edged with dark orang^ nen with the old gold 
*uggciscd by the Committee. Also thai the ihin tdgr .-hould 
extend down the pwn. M'itIj regard to that for ihe Associates, 
it should be similar, except that die hood i>. lined v. le h dark 
thrange. With regard Eo the Fellowco^tiune. rt should be the 
wine an ttiie A«ociate s piu s the cape. And threircuEm muio no 
teffilcrjec Itrr what the hood ia mudc of ;, it it alpaca, or *tull r or 
silk ? 

Mr. ANSELL S Ttic-e detaik are rather U ni.utter for it 
rlslfeti unti able CoinrmiHe than fur il general meeting of till!;, 
kind. Ilf member* Who have suggestion* would send tlicm lo 
the Committee, ihgy would be considered, end probably n 
Ik -1 let result would be ubtaincd. I suggest thi*. though 1 VO led 
against the dress,. 

The CHAIRMAN : 1 support the ides of hrng sleeve*, 
because for fifty years I have worn A CdftFOekp tomctimcH w|ihoui 
iTemx-. lometmio with sleeves. It ri m comfort io have a 
flttttdt with ilctves, because then it doc* not matter whjvt '•* the 
colour of the coat you have on; if you have a cassock with 
ihort alwea. ^tdu will RCKcety wear a liRhi coat undcrneaih it. 

Mr. DALE : I think samples should be iuhmittr l ^^foIe we 
proceed further, 

Mr. WELCH : [ think we shall be whe to adopt the sugges¬ 
tion of hit. Amelbto refer it to ft Ommtittn^and dm members 
who have view* should send them to that Committee, It would 
be much mute utisfictDiy. 

Mr, AoscIFs proposal war curried. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


WHITGUT HOSPITAL. CROYDON. 

By F. R, Hioflss [ F .], 

The saving of Whitgift Hospital* Croydon, From the 
bunds of the spoiler is an event of no small impo rtance. We 
have Been lot) long accustomed to sec fine buildings, and 
splendid examples of the craftsmanship of past ages* sub- 
jeered to lit usage or destruction, for the generally inade¬ 
quate reason of mercantile and financial expediency, not to 
take comfort from the plucking of one brand from the 
burning. After withstanding repeated attacks, through a 
period of over forty ycara p a decision securing the preserva¬ 
tion of such a building forms a pleasing recognition of the 
fact that there is * nod spiritual vaJue in beautiful things, 
and that they should not be allowed to be tampered w ith or 
destroyed except on grounds of imperative necessity► There 
was certainty no necessity for touching the building in this 
oflsc T dr, indeed r the slightest justification for such m act 
of vandalism as V os in contemplation. Croydon Iras at 
least this to it* credit, that from the first there has been a 
section of its citiren.fi enlightened enough to see that re¬ 
moval of it* charming Hospital of the Holy Trinity would 
be one of the greatest disasters that could happen to their 
town. These represent*dves of the highesr civic interests 
an: deserving of nothing bur praise. 

The renewed attack to be made upon she building, in the 
form of a Bill to Parliament promoted by the Croydon 
Borough Council,, eann; to thr knowledge of the Institute’s 
Art Standing Committee in the autumn of Inst year. The 
case was obviously one to which the strongest opposition 
u ji necessary,and the Committee convened a Conference 
with artisticj archutolngical and other bodies and soaeties 
interested in preservation of the building—<3 r likely to be¬ 
come so- -with the result that eventually a joint committee 
u.rs lormed on which eighteen separate nuthoriuca were 
represented ; each of them sending three members 

The various meetings took place* with the Council a 
consent, in the Institute rooms. The Committee had the 
active j.nd valuable assistance of, amongst others, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Sit Aston Webb, Mr. H, V, Lats- 
chratvr, Mr . Ralph OnlTin, Mr. P<5* ysM r.Lawrence W. C 
Ouibb, and the President ot the Hoya! Institute. A large 
and inthlenti,il deputation waited upon Col, VV dfred Ashley 
.it the Tramport Ministry in February 1^. 3n d :i L ° n ‘. 
fetence subsequently took place between representatives of 
the opposing sides/but it became clc^r that the question 
could only lie sotinfactori]y fought out in Parliament. An 
admirable brochure on the building was prepared by Air. 
A. R. Powys [A], of the SFJLB., with a forew ord by Mr. 
John Driflkwater* for issue to the Press (which proved must 
helpful in the matter), and for the general use uf those 
tertsicd. On Wednesday, 1 S April- the Croydon Council s 
Bill came before the House of 1-ords, when, nn a motion by 
the Earl of Crawford and Bal car nr*-—supported by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lords Donoughmore, 
Huckmostcr, Long, Meath, Parmoor, Milner, Russell, 
Cureon, and Montagu of Beaulieu, and carried without u 
division, no one dissenting^—all powers for the compulsory 
aci|u ia it ion of Whi^s ft Hospi u I were struck out . The sav - 
imp of the building was thus achieved in the moat strekmtfy 
effective fashion that could be wished. 

The best interest* of our country have been well served 
by l4>rtl Crawford and his fellow Peers in the lofty plane 


attained and sustained by them oil in the House of Lords 
proceedings. Members of the Institute will derive special 
satisfaction from the knowledge that the Earl of Crawford 
(to whom we already owe much) and Lord Milner are Hon, 
bellows of the Institute, as was also the late Lord Plymouth, 
in whose name the Whitgift motion wav originally placed 
on the paper, and who never failed to give sympathetic 
assistance to the pnesemirion of old buildings, as well ns to 
other interests affecting the general welfare. We shall no 
doubt all echo Lord Gurzon’s expression of satisfaction at 
die growing up of an increasing historical sense. Unking us 
in indissoluble bonds with a past now- *0 swiftly fading 
away, and appreciate the truth of his statement that 
the preservation of ancient buildings and their presence! 
in our midst do undoubtedly imbue a spirit of local 
pride and add a note of beauty, tranquillity, and peace 
in a world of revolting garishness, vulgarity, and noise. 
The Whitgift question will have done much good if it has 
been the means of impressing such elevated sentiments and 
sound truth upon the minds of our countrymen. 

Allied Societies 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
From the Annual Report i 912-23. 

Thr Council has pleasure in submitting the annua! 
report for the Session 1922-23. 

The numbers of members are as follows. The second 
column allow? the numbers ai the corresponding time last 
year: 

Present . Last year. 

Fellow* , T ,, ,.p 130 1 32 

Associates k+ -- tz5 115 

Students .. . . . . 72 68 

The Si^sion has been :j busy one As noted in the hut 
report of the Council, the R.I.G.A. are sending a pr&u of 
the proceedings at the Council Meeting each month. 
Several of the Allied Societies have now followed the 
example of the R.LiJ.A, During ihc yxar the Council of 
the R.l.B.A. prepared a drait Bill for Registration of 
Architects. At a Special General Meeting of the KJ.B.A, 
held on 29 January 1923 the following resolution was 
passed : “Thai the Bill be tioi considered until the other 
professional Societies anti interests affected have been 
consulted and n general canarnstif. of professional opinion 
obtained in favour of the Bill/' The Council has paid to 
the Manchester University the sum of £600 on account 
of member*' subscriptions to the School uf Architecture 
Fund and hope that further subscriptions will be sent in 
&$ soon as possible. The Council has also paid the sum of 
£60 t|s. 6d. to the R.l.B.A, on account of members 1 sub¬ 
scriptions to ihe Fund for the Restoration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and will be glad to receive any further sub¬ 
scriptions. The Council again co-operated w r ith the Uni¬ 
versity and the Institute of Builders in arranging a aeries 
of public lectures at the University* 

The following lectures were given :— 

6 Urr. 1922, ** How to Look at Architecture/ 1 Professor 
C. H. ReitlVn O.B E. + M.A., F.R J.BA, 

<7 Tub, 1923," Modem Architecture, 1 ' H. S a Guudhutr- 
RctidcL 
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28 Feb, 1923 > Sir Christopher Wren Bicentenary, 
Commemorative Address by Paul Waterhouse, SLA** 
F.S A. (President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects). 

The third lecture was given on the occasion of the com- 
memoration of the bicentenary of the death of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, following a reception in the City Art 
Gallery. 

Air. Paul Waterhouse* President RJ.BA* was pre¬ 
viously enlerraintd 10 luncheon at the Midland Hotel by 
the SLSA.i the Institute of Builders, and the Royal Man¬ 
chester Institution, Students* competitions have been 
held, paniciilars of which will be found in the report of the 
Education Committee, 

The Council has to report that a further sum lias been 
received from the Barker bequest, being its share of the 
interest on the investments for the current year* and this 
hag been applied to the reduction of the deficit of the 
General Account. The President* Mr- Francis Jones, has 
represented the Society on the R.l.B.A. Council during 
the Session* and has kept the M.S*A. posted on all itlb- 
je cist of interest to the Society, l le was appointed a member 
of the Tribunal for Architects' 1 lousing Fees by the Coun¬ 
cil of the R.L 1 LA. The Tribunal, which consists of three 
numbers, met the Ministry of Health and settled the 
scale of fees for abandoned work in housing schemes. 
They have since been dealing with individual cases and 
settling accounts with the Mima try of Health on behalf of 
the architects concerned. The thanks of all members of 
the profession who have been engaged in housing schemes 
are due to the Tribunal for the splendid work they have 
done. The society's annual dinner was held 0014 Decem¬ 
ber 1922 at the Queen's Hotel, when the Lord Mayor 
(Councillor W. CundifT) and Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Presi¬ 
dent R.l.BJV.) were the principal guests, llicre w as a good 
attendance and the evening was in every way a success. 
Negotiations have been entered into with the Rum Icy 
Society of Architects with a view to its becoming a 
branch of this Society p and it is hoped that other branches 
may be formed in centres w ithin the area of (he Manches¬ 
ter Society of Architects. 


ARCHITECTS* BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Founded 1850. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers 
and Donors will be held in the Rooms of the Roysl 
Institute of British Architects, at 9 Conduit Strect H 
on Tuesday T ij May. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.RJJAp, MA, will take the Chair at 5 p.m* The 
attendance of Members is particularly requested to 
receive the Report and Balance Sheet, etc. 

[INTERNATIONAL CITIES AND TOWN! 
PLANNING EXHIBITION AT GOTHENBURG. 

This Exhibition will beheld at Gothenburg* Sweden, 
from ay July to iz August. 

A ppl ieijti on® fo r p&rtici pation jut he Exhs hit i 0 n should 
be made before 15 May. A limited number of forms 
can be sent on application to the Secretary RJ.BA. 


THE WREN BICENTENARY MEMORIAL 
VOLUME. 

Messrs. H odder and Stoughton announce the publico* 
tion of the Wren Memorial Volume. It will be lemrm* 
bored that the book it published under the aus pices of the 
Bicemenary Memorial Grand Committee and the 
R LB .A... and h amended to pay u tribute to the memory of 
Sir Christopher Wren two hundred years after his death. 
The list of contributors and contributions h as follows:— 

Sertamm DepositEci. By Paul Waterhouse ,MA f PJft .1. B.A, 

Introduction by Sir Aston Wtbb f K,C,V.O,^ President of 
the ftoysj Aradcmy. 

Sir Christopher Wren from the personal ride. J. Alfred 
Catch. FJLlBA Hfc FJ5.A* 

Sir Chriflinphtr Wren’* Pariah Church ce Arthur Keen, 
F.RIBA, 

The Design of St. PjuT* -Cuthedrai. Professor Ek*re*ford 
Pile. Hon, MA Cantab.* F.R.1.BA. 

Some Recent Investigation* at St. Paul's. MerVyn E. 
Macartney, F.R.LB.A*, F.S.A. 

St- Paul - ! Crtihedral. Observations on Wren's System of 
Buttresses for the Dome Fters, Someri Clarke, F.SA- 

The Craft* si Sr- Paul's. Laurence Turner, F,$ r A., Pun 
Master, Art Workers' timid, and W. Henry Ward, 
M,A„ F.R.LBA.. F.S.A. 

Sir Christopher Wren's Public Buildings. Professor A. E 
Richardson. F.R.IJLA. 

Sir Ghrti rapher Wren and his Plan for London. Professor 
§, D. Adshrath MA. 

Foreign Influences on the Architecture of Sir Christopher 
Wren (Dutch). Arthur Stratton r F.R.l.BA., F.sJv 

Foreign Influences On the Architecture of Sir Christopher 
Wren (French and Italian). W. Henry Ward, HA,, 
F.R .LB. A., F.SjV 

Pembroke College Chapelj CanibridEe. Dr. Etlii B, Minn* 
and Maurice E, Webb, D.S.O., F.R.lJBA, (Sit Chris¬ 
topher Wren's First Building.) 

Sir Christopher Wren*® Repair* of the Divinity School and 
Duke Humphrey’s Library + Oxford. Edward Warren, 
F.RLBA, F.SA. 

Sir Chtriiophcr Wren the Astronomer, A. R. Hvncfef* 
F.R.S., Gmhum Lecturer in Astronomy. 

Sir Christopher Wren's Contributions to Biological Soceicc 
Sir William Bay]i^ r FJLS. 

Sir Christopher Wren, Merchant Adventurer. Sir William 
Schooling. K,B.E. 

The Dome and the Crass (Epilogue). Rev. A. S. Alexan¬ 
der, Canon «nd Treuurcr, Sr. Paul'* Cathedral, 

The entire profita from the sale of the hook will be de¬ 
voted to the St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fund. 

A Special Edition, limited to 50 copies, will be signed 
by His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, the Right 
Honourable the t*ord Mayor of London, &nd the Very 
Reverend Dean Inge. 

Tlw voltiiw is isettrd in tbmedftft4ia—vb. p tjufrv-ntan 1 Editkm 
burhnUii, five ^i£inr.u net ; Edition dr iarr. Limited to ;< fl ror- 1 ^ 
veil FI la, vrambcifd -jsd tinned. right RuinrjB nci; and n Smixt 
EdiHcn, realty portly .limited to ^ top***, inube r # u ml . rrri 

twenty-five xtiiscaa net. 
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Obituary 

J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS |F]* 

Mr. Douglass Mathews wa* one of the few surviving 
citizens who have ilwayi carried on practice within, a 
few doors of their birthplace, having been bom in Cloak 
Lane, in the City of London, 14 June 1838. He was in 
partnership with his father, Mr, Henry Mathews, who 
died in 1S94 at the age of 94, and who, like his son, was 
daily at hi* office until after the age of fourscore yea re. 
Indeed, at one time, three generation* wore represented in 
the practice at the same time, Mr, Mathews took hi* son T 
Mr, H. Edmund Mathew#, into partnership about 30 years 
ago, by whom the practice, established now some 93 years, 
is being continued at El, Derogate HUI, E.C. p and who for 
the past four year* has been sole acting partner on account 
of the failing hc 4 ilth of the senior partner, 

Mr. Mathews * professional career waa of a comprehen¬ 
sive nature, and included the erection of buildings of a 
public and private character, sucJi m schools, church- 
roams, vicarages, commercial and mercantile buildings 
and houses of every description. He was practically sur¬ 
rounded with his work, as within a gunshot of his office he 
had carried out the erection of upwards of 40 buildings. 

Mr. Mathews *a practice was not, however, confined to 
the City and Greater London only, but extended into 
various parts of the country, and Ms services were in con¬ 
stant requisition as consulront, arbitrator and an expert 
witness in law cases. 

For over a quarter of a century Mr. Mathews held the 
appointment of Surveyor to the 'Fallow Chandlers' Com-* 
pany (in which he was succeeded by his son, Mr. ft 
Edmund Mathews r in 1919)^ and carried out considerable 
alterations to the Hail of that company. He also rebuilt 
the Hall of the Innholders' Company t and eotnpped the 
history of that Guild. 

He was an ardent admirer of Sir Christopher Wren * 
work, and at various periods he has had charge of the up¬ 
keep, restoration and decoration of four of hi* churches, 
namely —St, Michael Royal, St. Mary Alderrnary, St. 
AnthoLm, and St. Michael QuccnhiLhv, the tasc two having 
been taken down. In 1874, when district surveyors in the 
Metropolis were allowed to carry on their private practice, 
he was appointed 10 the district of Stoke Newington* which 
appointment he held until 1915* when he was compelled to 
retire owing to age limi t, M r- Douglassfa thew r s was orteof 
the oldest members of the RJ.B.A., his membership dating 
from 1865, He at all time* took the keenest interest in its 
affairs, and for seven years was Chairman of the [^etjee 
Standing Committee, and of the Statu ton' Committee, 
dealing with the Examination for the Office of District 
Surveyor* l ie waft also an Examiner and a past Member of 
the Council. In his earlier years Mr. Mathews took a very 
active part m the London Architectural Association, of 
which he is second on the list as regards seniority of 
membership. He was also a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institute. 

Mr. Mathew 1 * was a representative of the Ward of Dow- 
gate on the Court of Common Council, of which body he 
was a member for over 30 years* and for many years was 
nominated by Sir George Truscoti* Bart,, as his deputy. 


He took an active part in the work of the Corporation amf 
served on most of it# Committees, and m Chairman of the 
Library, Freeman’s Orphan School, Epping Forest Com¬ 
mittees and for the Street Decoration and Smiting on the 
occasion of the first visit of King Edward to the City, and 
was responsible to a con&idcmble extent for the scheme of 
decoration then adopted. He was also Chairman of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriff* 1 Committee when Sir George 
Tfuscntt was installed in the office of Lord Mayor* On 
account of failing health Mr. Mathews retired from the 
Court of Common Council in 1921 1 when his son, Mr. H. 
Edmund Mathcwa, was elected in his stead. It is pleasing 
to record that one who was City bom and gave so much 
time and attention to civic matters should have had the 
pleasure of seeing one of his daughters acting in the 
capacity of Lady Mayoress during the year of office of her 
husband r Sir J ohn Baddeley, Bart., 1 931-32* M r* Mathews 
was also a Member of thciCoun of Lieutenancy of the 
City of London. 

Mr. Mathews was Chairman of die South Islington 
Conservative Association for several years, and for many 
years a member of the London Diocesan Conference and 
Treasurer of the Islington Ruri-Decanal Conference, He 
took on active part in religious and philanthropic work*, 
and was Chairman of the Widows* Friend Society, with 
which his father and himself had been connected for over 
80 years, in which office he has also been succeeded by his. 
son, Mr* Edmund Mathews. 

”Mr. Mathews was a man of integrity and the essence of 
conscientiousness, kindly and sympathetic in disposition, 
and one who quietly and unostentatiously carried out his 
intensely religious conviction* in every action of Ms daily 
life, and of whom it can be truthfully said that he left 
this world the hetTcr and happier for his presence in it* 

l^n August 1863 he married Sarah Hams, the eldest 
daughter of Edmund Law, architect, of Northampton, by 
whom he is survived. Of his family of two sons and seven 
daughters, eight are left to share with their mother the loss- 
of □ devoted husband and father, 

HARRY INIGO TRIGGS LFj, 

By Mm , W* hk lTMpital. 

By the untimely death, at the age oF forty-seven, of 
1 Tarry Inigo Trigg* the ah of rural domestic architecture 
in its peculiarly intimate and simple English expression 
ha* lost one of our most able modem exponents, one who* 
moreover* out of a specialised knowledge of the science 
and tnifl of garden design was enabled to enhance the 
quality of his architectural productions hy means of bar- 
luonimjs and beautiful retting* and accessories. While his 
collateral descent from Inigo Janes, of which he was justly 
proud, undoubtedly served as a stimulus, success for 
Harry Inigo Trigg*, as for many another mcmlter of his 
exacting profession, had to be wrested perforce from fate. 
Bom m Chiswick in 1876. and losing his father at an early 
age, he left his school—ihe Godolphin—-on his own initia¬ 
tive when sixteen years old and articled himself to an archi¬ 
tect in the City* Mr Peter Dollar. Firet studies in Art had 
Keen made at the Chi*wick School of Art. Next he entered 
the classes oE the Carpenters' Company, under Professor 
Banister Fletcher, and there earned off both bronze and 
silver medals. During the term of his articles he managed 
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to mend the Roy at Academy School* for five yearn, again 
achieving distinction several tones to a prizewinner and 
Mcunng the second place for the Travelling 

RLRAJ W,Ul Sfcu St ' hc cr ‘ J of hia *«™. The 
y "?**? h ' m i h , C t !°“ ,or and tid- 

mttied h n. ai Associate, while he became suceeaiivdv 

Bu ™ r m '** Jnd Member of the Council in 

Emerged from the itatiapirpiUarit, experience was gained 
and ripened m a series of Assisianttbip* : he worked in 
lum under Mr. i-WOtod Stokes, Mr. Kemy T. Han Sir 

SLun'^ t!l -/race of Works, Messnt. Keek* and 
w ot Liverpool, and the late Mr. Unswnnh. 

Hw career was then seriously threatened—and in a man 
Of less courage and instance might have been altogether 
marred-— by an illness, ivkh temorrhage. which IHltuppily 
r.-suited in chrome and lifelong ill-health. Ordered to St 
Monte, m a lifesaving measure, he rapidlv made several 
Rood lrlends, and by sinning a practice in Switzerland was 
able to wn misfortune to good account. Among his 
Other buddings at this period should hr- noted ' Villa 

rsuvmta, m the Engadiru*. 

In due rail*i health was suffidenily restored fur his 
return to England, and in 190*! he entered into partnership 
with the firm of bin former chief, Messrs. Unmvorrh and 
■ ' j "*"**■ mUch domestic and garden wo rk filled hi* 

time and he produced, mainly in the South of England a 
number of chaimmg country house* of greater and less 
degree. His skill in Ihc Adaptation of old buildings was 
remarkable. At the time of his death hc was engaged on 
designs for a house it bparsholt and for a very charming 

. 1 a ^b'ong his public work* niav 

be recalled the laying out of (he Gardens at the Whhciey 
Village and fourteen War Memorials ; the designing of 
the latter gave him the keenest pleasure, 

11 is book* on gardens, some nf w hich are already re¬ 
garded as classics in their subject, will, we are assured 
prove his best and most enduring memorial. 1 I.* first pub- 
ication, m collaboration uirh Mr. Henry Tan ncr. Jun,, 

" a \' however, devoted to Seme Works of fmga Jane , Ti>- 
getherthc two collaborator* cycled gaily through England 
collecting Their material. The idea of his first garden book 
was conceived as the result nf these wanderings. Unfor- 
ntnuiely, formal Gardens in England and Holland, whose 
dedication was to K.M Queen Alexandra, is „ow out of 
pnm, and second-hand copies fetch high prices, o pec id I v 
in America. Guttfen Design in Italy is a monumental work 
ot large format, superbly ill ust rated and produced under the 
special approval uflLM. Queen Margherita, who accepted 
n* dedication Th author spared no pain, to nuke a 
complete and beautiful record of his subject, visiting over 
eighty villas niio palaces in Italy. He also hod special 
access in and made u plan of the Vatican Gardens This 
volumj ™ Mhpwcd n few year, Imrr l>v otic covering i 
yet wider field. under the tiilu Garik*t Cruft in 

A I ifel an y imerral in the su hjcct o f u rban cspgmian and 
knowledge of the problem* of town planning and Adequate 
SK ST ^taHiwd m Twrn PUmmn^ JW, Prtttnt 

wnPosrihtry which appeared in 1009 

Hu* record of many activities shows how little the bur¬ 
den of perpetual dl-health was allowed to interfere with 
professional duty. Indeed, hi* conception of his obliga- 
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SEt^A" 11 ™ T nt lhan with l™ men and 

'X l h ! m l " a share of philanthropic and 

EjJ'E* 0rk - «P™>Hy wuh regard to Church affairs Hr 
* as !,,r , V<*ra s Churchwarden in hi, p , n „i .. L 
'T ° f Jald ** the Canadian Miiiia^v 

In privurc iif e llc madc ^£J 

SjSSJ£ K| ? 5or Ch Shi f - h “ I,d ^ h ™he bud jto't bulk “he 

sasssr-asiS! & a a - r 

sign, with remarkable demons rrationa ofunivmo] respect. 

Legal 

THE ALBION IRON COMPANY. LTD 

Plaintiff* ' p 

EDWIN J. SADGROVE, ARCHITECT* 

Defend.vnt. 

The case was heard in the Cire nf r r. 

\' *rch. when plaintiffs co.m^l sucS.X 

■;.. ^ <i>». fh. «.J.rhjT gte !.; 

damage as the acceptance nf rhe goods- in , d 0 

the plninrilT for onjr wrontf he miv Iuht r i ri r U e 

ihercH'ith. .he SP*" 0 " 

delay was too remote, since ... 1, . , “ 

•■*1 Or rfft w. ’SSJS' 

under the Sale of Goods i. »i,. r.r ? «*oventhJe 

price in 1 he absence of s|nxi a | agriment' 
m ™«qro that defendant’s cuotcidaim £5® 

'Du-evidence therefore, was not called upon and in A„ 
mem wo, pv™ for plaintiff hath on ttadrfSSJSjft 


Competitions 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
Cosorntitw rOh IVu osEP Infant* School at 
^AUL&HOL'SE, 

Members d Liectitiiic^ of ii ri s. pl | r 

Unfish Architect* must not take S* l ^ m nf 

prnr«on r because ihe condition* ^ CQni " 

The published Regulations of the H ™ *! <rtoriii,I '™''ilh 
Architectural ComjHUirioni, ' H yd Instftule for 

[an MacAostep, Seerttaty, 





THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


ACADEMIC DRESS FOR MEMBERS AND 
LICENTIATES 

At the Special General Meeting held on 30 April, the 

pmpu^ils for the Adoption of an academic dress were 
approved in principle- The Council have appointed a 
Committee to consider the derails of (he costumes, and 
the Secretary will be glad to receive suggestions? from 
Members and Lkentmte* for the consideration of the 
Commit let, 

STREET ADVERTISING. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Commit¬ 
tee*. it has been decided by the Council to Approach the 
London County Council with a suggestion ilut it should 
take steps to obtain powers to control street advertising 
generally, including the use of flashing and other illii- 
minaled sign* upon the exterior of building and the dis¬ 
figuring apparatus connected therewith. 

parliamentary SUB-COMMITTEE. 

The Council have authorised the Practice Standing 
Committee to establish a Parliomentary Sub-Committee, 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
\SS< JCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS* 

Mr. William A. Pite has been appointed to represent the 
Institute at this* Conference in the plate of the late Mr. 
Edwin T. Hal!. 


The Annual Elections 

New Nomikatuws to Council and Standing 

CpM-MITTEES. 

The following nomination^ have f*een mode by im-m- 
bers in accordance with By-Low 3 a ;— 

_=*! r PfeiiJeTiii —Cflteh 1 John Alfretli h .b A [* | (Nerthainp- 

^ I j" I 

Via-Prcmltnlt .—Djrrc : Major Hurry [Fl; Bu&hflit : 
Herbert Tudor [F| (Birmiii B ham); Dawbcr ■ Ed«nrd Guv, 
P.M.A [F-l : Gteen : Williiun Curtis, A.R-A. [F]. 

.4r Afiiuw? Cftiuttil ,—j'hhlcy : Henry \ . [FJ ; Atkiiiwn - 
Robert [F j - Burnet : bir John JameSi A+RhA- {/ r 4 J Lave - 
Waller IF.]; Cooper; Sir Tn Edwin !/'■]; OrEi'lte : 
M.ijar Hubert Christian, ORE [F] \ Flwher - bn R:tn»U-t 
Flight tFXi Fletcher : Henry MaritntJiu, M A Cantab .[FA : 
Ft.I'.er : Gilbert [F] (.LhwrpDoR : K» P ic John AR.h A. [/'.I 
(OltlE^W); LutyeM - Sir Eli win l/iucbrecr, K. A. [FJ ; Mrlhum , 
Thoniiis Ridlcv [F,J f Sunderland ) - Nicholu z Ch-H^ IK]; 
Scot! : Giles Gilbert, R.A [M ; Tapper : Welter [/■ : 
Thnmm : Sir Alfred Brumw«JI [FJ iThnmaa : Percy EdwjftL 
OJa.E.IF.I fCardiff); Warren : Fdwnrd PrinSeau, I- m A [/■ j ; 
Webb: Maurice Everett. l>-S.O, h M.A Ciinuk ff 

At Attrtiatr Mwthrrt of Cmimh —IfcKwhaw - Harold t bal¬ 
lon {A } ■ Bjnmefl - H ■ V. Milnra [*] : Lawem*: Gt*w 
Churefaun [A-] (Brwtol) ; Newton: Willioni Ondlrey> ML- 
M.A.OnaJi + [.■!.}; Woierhoure : Michael Theodore, M-C- 
\a\; Welch . Herbfft Arthur E-^ Jl ; Wortbrngton: Jnhn 
l J uhert, M .A. [A -) f y umchWBor). 

At n Member / th* Aft Sum&m* Comimtttr.— Newman: 
Francis Winion [FJ. ti 

At Awtatitnt Mrmhtr 0/ J Ju Art Standby Commits— H*R- 
wnith : Philip Dalton [.£.]> 

,-It the Practk* Siqnautg " 

George Harwell H I (UvcipoeOj Nidiok* Chuftea [FJ, 


ELECT EON OF COUNCIL. 

Tne following member* have vrithdra^n their nume* frnm 
ihr I'5t of those to be VOied on in the forthconirislf Council 

electinn :-C E Bateimn IF]; P* E. P. Edwards [FJ : P. f>. 
Haworth {-■!.) 

ATT F N DA NCE 5 AT t X >UNC 11 , AN D STA N DING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 

Cott^CtL (18 inertings). 

President, Paul WaterhociM, tS. Fiei^Pfeftdntls, A. W, H, 
Cim* fc 17 , ft. D. Sruflufl-Wood, iH ; ChaS. I L UL-uthcOte, 13 ; 
Qeorpe Hubbard, .y Past JVefidlfflCi f Sir Reginald Blnmfldd, o : 
John W* Simpson, 0 f/i-w SnVnffifliy, Arthur Keen, j8 ; 

.]/ CnutidL- Mujor I Inrn. Bame** S ; M ax Chrke, 14; 
A. O. (.’oljard, iS . Heston lomyn, 17 : C. B. Flocktun. 14 : 
Q. Topliflm Forrest. .1 : t'erdvil AL Fra^r, 16 ; C, Livett 
Gill, 17 ; } r Alfred Gnfch. 14 I AVilliam G. Hunt. 18 ; Delissu 
Joseph 17 ; Sir Edwin Lillyerri, O ; Sydney Perk*, r8 ; W. E, 
Riley, 17 ; W. GiUbfie Scott. 17 - \V. AV. Scutt-Mono-icfF, tS ; 
llerben Shepherd, 17 ; Jiunca- A. Sivan, II. 

AiSOCii^U Wimhtrt li/ Commit —- William IE. Aihford. 13 ; 
Leonnnl A. Culliford, 14 : H. G. Ps'-hct. 18 ; Digby L. Solo- 
niotl, 15 ; Arthur Wtllord, rh ; Friink Woodward^ 17. 

Rrprrsen frtf11/j tif .-Wifd Sixirtirt .-—Edward T- Bi^rdman 
(Nnrtolk), TO ; Francri JotiCH (MiuiJ^MtJi 1% ; jamc* Loch- 
ht-ad (Gbsg<rw)* 5 : T- R. Mttbiam \ Northern)* 10 ; Eric Murley 
tLrei 2 ri, o: Party Mm-rn (Dcvon), i ; Rupert Siv.iRe (Bir- 
hnuiulmm). 8 Percy Thotnis (South Wales}, 14 ; Edward 
P. Wficxan I Berk*. Huek^ and f lton), iG. 

iUpmrnfJStityr ■./ llu' Architfftyfjji Alltidalfoa. —Stanley' 

I Limp, 

Standing Committees. 

IjI CS McetiopB).—fVij’ojci : Profesaor S r D. Adihnd^ 7 ; 
Walter CaMc. 4 i I^Llpli Knott. O : U. v. Lamrhe*tei, 1 ; Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, o ■ C.. H. Reilly, q ; Rq|«y Rioifdo. 

4 - 3 "fo f L v4i.ir A. Ev- Riehnrdson, O ; Pmfesstir F. M. Simp.-.on, 
4 ; William Witoti o. ; L. H. Bucbnell. 1 ; Cyril 

A. Fa rev, + ; Percy U r . l-ovell, 3 : T. S, Tair. a - Michael Water- 
hqu*e, ^ ; Arthur Wdfard, ti- Appointed % CdUKtf : W\ R 
Davidge, 4 ■ H. P. Burke Downline, 3 1 C. Lovtll Gill. O ; 
F R. thorny b ^ Walter Tapper, J. 

l uVrofifFr (7 Mctb ngi) l—Fe/lwi r Louis ArnblnT* 7 : M, S- 
BnffRT, 1 ; Major H. C. Carletts, 6; H. M FJetelwr + 6; 
'Theodore I-yfe, z ; I'-- Snmley Hull. 3 ; ChiirJe# S. Sp<Niner. 
_l ■ FL If. Statham, o 5 Arthur Stratton, ^ ; C. llarriion Towns¬ 
end, 5. : Wk 11 - An^e]E„ 1 ; H. ChallOD Rrad'+tuiw. 1 ; 

c, CowleA-Vovsey, 4 ; Gcotgr DiyudaEc, j ’ J. Alan Sluter, t ; 
J. Hubert Worthington, a- Appf^nUd hy CoutsAi: L A. 
CidUford, j ; j. Alfred Gotch. 5 ; Biail Oliver. § ; Harry Sirt« 1 : 
\V. l lenTy Wairil, 3. 

PfXCtk* tq Meeliti^f),—-FffK&rra ’ Henry V P Athlcy, 7 ; 
Mu\ Clarke, 8 ; A. O- Collard, 7 ; (r. *J'ophaTn Forrest, o ; 
Will hurt C Ilnnt, q ; Debn-i Joseph, 0 ; Arthur Keen, j ; 
Sydney Perk^. 8; W. litltbee Scott, 4 \ juhti Slater, S. 
/f/ioiid-rei : <* Scott CockriH, 7 ; Horace Cubiti„ 8 ; I I. A'. 

1 J. Doqyla^ Sd>tt b 9 ; lMgby r L. Salomon* £ ; 
ilertieit A AVeldi, 6. Appointed by f'avnrit ; Pcrcirel M. 
Fniwr, S . I'mlici Jone , 5 ; T. R. MLIburn. J ; Harry Teather , 
7 : AV. Henry Whitt, 

Sarai^ 19 Mrclinjffs).—: If. Piifcy Ailama, d ; 
W. E, Vi-mnn Crompton, -* ; C A. Daubncv. h ; Francib 
Hi>f>prr. ^ . Yteri 1 ^. Munb>, 3 ; W, A. Pile, 3 : H. D. Scarlr-t 
Woixi, 5 : I lerlvcrt Shepherd, 5 ; Ppofes^or R, Klrey Smith, j ; 
R.iymoniJ L'nwin, i. Robert f. AngL-i, 5; I tenr> 

W. Burrows, 9 ; John H. Markham.^ f ; Hljrve'y R. Suycr^ 9 ; 
T. F. H. \Vhttv K o ; Churiea Woodward* 8. AppotnitA by 
Cuuml J. F Dixon-Sp^in, 3: E Fiandcr Ktchelk, 3; J. 
£fp«t IV.mcfc, 7 ; A , W Moore, a ; S, R. Runsdl, o. 
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Notices 

THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MELTING. 
The Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Sksaton 10*2-1923 will be held on Monday, 28 May, 1923, 
at h p.m., for the following purposes ;■— 

Tq ™d the minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 7 May, 1923 ; formally to admit members attend¬ 
ing for the first time since their election* 

Mr + Delissa Joseph [F.] to rend a paper on " Building 
Heights and Ancient Lights.” 

R.l.B.A* VISIT TO HAMPTON COURT- 
A viatt 10 Hampton Court has been arranged by the 
Art Standing Controltice 10 take place cm Saturday 
afternoon, 2 June. Member* and Licentiate* who wish 
to Take par: should apply to the Secretary Et.l.B.A. not 
later than Thursday, 31 May. 

BUSINESS MEETING, u JUNE, 1913. 

An election of member?* will lulu place at the Busing 
General Meeting, 1 1 June. Tbq names and acidrweft 
of the candidates (with the flames of their proposes), 
found by thr Council to he eligible jnd qualified for mem¬ 
bership according to the Charter and By~liw5 and recom¬ 
mended by them for election, are ils follow a ;— 

AS FELLOWS (ra)« 

Bub im-ftfi : Sohao KstKiiusiiRO, [. 4 . 191a]. 17 Klphiimtonc 

Circle, FW. Bombay, India. Fropuied hy G. Wittet. 
Thomfl*s S. O region, D- W. Ditch bum , 

Bjhxktt : I’AJaii Kohkkt Edmon'ihon LL i8E6] B F*m Lea, 
as Clyde Hoad, West Did.-.bury, Manchester. Froposed 
by Edward Hewitt, Fan! Ogden, George Horn blower. 
tiiiXTuN : William Hemiv [jJ. e^eo], Finsbury ilrvu^, Ilium- 
held Street, E.C.a, Prupowd by Alexander G. Bond, 
Percy THormu, Sydney Pcrta. 

Harrison : j ames Stockdaij 3 f.l. 7 St. Martin'* East, 

I .fi CCA ter ■ Ra ccl I iTc Rond , Lcs Ce ? I cr. proprj aed by Arthur 
I L Hind, Paul Waterhouse. 11. V- I-inchester, 

HlDCiS r WALTER FHKHJttuK [^i. 1921], Public Works Depart¬ 
ment., ViCfOrinbc^rg, Accra, (jold C<Ko.t Colony ; Koval 
Colonial Irtitirute, Ner thumbsrlund Avenue, London, 
W.C, PfUfKfcted by the Council. 

Jenkins: Gilbert IIev'mv [Lac, tqu]. 6 Old Bond Street, W. 
I'pasfled Qualifying ExatniTsation for Fellowship. 1915). 
Proposed by the Council. 

JlWHl; H.\hhy HEttuftkl' [A, 1920], 12 Grtat James Stmt, 
Bedford Bow . W.c.t \ ^oCyril Min -iorw. Baiteiw Park, 
S,W.t 1 Proposed by A. Dunbar Smith* S. B. Cnulfidd, 
Owen C. Little. 

Dormouse: Jahim Alfrui Ernest, MJSM. Id, 1895 ], 6 2 
Albert Itoad, Middlesbfoogh; The CroJi t Luiiborpe, 
Middles trough* Proposed by Thomas K. Alii hum, 
W* T. Jortcs, Charles S. Enington. 

sound : Thqku Ashton [A. tfbjj}* 62 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough ; The Croft, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
Proposed by W. H. Wood, ft. Bum- Dick, Chariot S* 
EmPglon. 

Mathew : Rosjorr Henry Jewess, F+S.L L 4 . 1901], 311 Cam¬ 
bridge Road, Bethnal Green ; 171 Church Street. Stoke 
Newington ; Edmondstmi>\ Genoa Road , Anerley, S.E.10. 
Proposed by A.S, U. Ley, Mai Clarke. Herbert ^hepheni. 
Si-TtrpniANO : George (. 4 . 1894], 16 Crown Street, Aberdeen ; 
157 Duthie Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by George 
Watt and the Council. 


Parade Chamber*. 


Wwfull : James Raws [a. i&9aj f t 4 

Shcfsicld ■ 22 Bails LU Road, Nether Edge. Sheffield, 
Fropowd hy Kdwnrd M. Oihb*, W, J, Hide, F, E. Pearce 
Edward?. 


AS ASSOCIATES *58). 

Barton : Frank James [Special War £xamln«ti«il 3 Sunny* 
hill, Bruton, Somerset. Proposed bv Arthur J. Piet or 
H. S. W, Stone, Lt.-CoL Peter G+ Fry, 

Bennett ; Frank Edgar [Special War Elimination] k rz Bed- 
fonl Place, WiC.i, Proposed by Charles L\ VamdelL 
Robert Atkinson, Edwin T. Hal), 

Blajm : Rouejit [Special War Exam morion J, 144 St, Vincent 
ftrwt GhsgfiK Propped by Profeecr Charles Gourlay, 
John Watson, James H. Craigie. 

Bttewom : Stanley Victoh, M.C. [Special War 

bon], 43 Emivmion Road. Riixtoa Hill, S.W,i r Proposed 
by Charles t. VamdelE, Charles J. Smithem, H. R 
GcHodrhavn. 

BRIDjiW.pfl S pSEHEK La mat [Special War Examination!. 6a 

Lights i>ods Hill t M arh > Woods, Bimd ngham. Proposed 
by ProftSHor C. tL Reilly, E mc *t C. B«l*by and the 
Council, 

Briggs : Reuhahd Waho, B,A. [Special War Eraminitiont 
Rmliiay, Wilbrahtm Road, Alexandra Park. Manchester 
Proposed by Percy S. Wurthingwn* P:l U | Ogden, Uasc 
1 tylor. 

Snows s AuawfDEft Wood Gjuhaat {social \V ar Exemption j. 
bhingluu Club. Shingtun, CKinrt. propped bv the 
Council. 

Brown : John Gbev [Specie! W*r Eianjjtiaiinnl. sgi, Sswnd 
Avenue, leitlpucutl. Quebec, t'imucb. IVino-t.t by 
I'p.tesSOr Percy h. Nobbi, William C,ir|«s, Prchfe^or 
Ramsay [ raquair. 

Button : ^ litaitn (.'iptcid War Ehiiniiittian], 13,7 Deceits 
Road, Lowestoft. Proposed by the Council. 

CL- 1 **: HjkRt StjWT.eV [Special Wsr Eiuniniuiotil. z 7 
Wuh'ctton Road, StBtnnorc, Middlcscr, Pmnnsed bv 
C, Tophlto Korrest, Fredk. R, Ilioms, \\\ E. Rilcj . 

C'ROMXHK r Alan [Special War Enm,notion], Eajjngton Lodge 
HndJctgh Kosid, Ipswich. Proposed bv Sir John I 
Uumrl, OiW-ald P, Klilre, Paul Pbippt, ' J J ' 

[-lNuy$ON: MALcput [Special War Emminarton], Main 
Street, Hndcfberf. Victo Mn , Auwtnlm, Proposed by 
Rodnej ! r. A! sop ar) d the Royal Vic(„riai. r^rilute of 
Arohitcots_ 

Godwin 1 WinJet J ’J’hepdouk [Special; War Fsuminn- 
tTonJ, 33 Matheson Road, Kciuincfon, W. Proponed bv 
Hi>|iert Atkinson, homun C. Drid^nan, Ccnffry Lucas 

Cmb ^ R ^ ,lP i DAVm I 9 ,i 3 -Sp«iaj War Esrinpiicm]' 

S J homdnle Avenue, .Amrirn Rond, Belf W (. P,hposed 
by Alrxr. tj. Bond and the CounciL 

HAM 1 : !^Sf y [®r= cia| W * T Examination J, 7 

ivuthheld Road, Coituini, Rmiol, Proposed bvC F W 
Dening, B. F. G. Wakefield, W. S. Skihner, 

H*»a: Joiw Stewart [Spcdtd W er EiaminadonJ. e ,th 
AvTmue, Preset Road. Old Swan. Liverpool, Ptooo«d 
Su^“ d TT’ornrly, T, F. Shepherd. ah d the 

Hjrt; E & w«m Goven [Special War Examination!. c/o 
Mnim. Wm. Slack nnd Faijis, 85 Si. Georve 1 * Sti«t 

b ip S Af J irt> Ph »P*w'f bv Franklin k' 

Kendall. W. F Luke, Albert J. Ttnoinacm. 

Hinuhrson : Wiijjam AuawiMB, C.M.G., D^.O. [SpecUl 
Uar Exammatson], +69, Chancery Lane, MelWume 

At» P "™« p ,T^,i;: ^ >■ Hidd “’ »■ 
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liicgtN 3 t»' : Rwrt [Speciil War Examination]* Imperial War 
Graven Commission, l*on£ueue*se F St, Omcr, Pas-dc- 
Caljkift, France. Propped by Sir Reginald Blomhcld, 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyem, Herbert Baker. 

Howard: Geirge Gek*mb [3p=ci=d War Examination], xa 
Rockdove Gtrdcnv, ToHcnot, Glasgow- Proposed by 
Profeirar Charles G^urissy. William J. Him n, David B. 

Hutton- M x, . ■ . 

Vhrsr; Spences Grey Wahsunt [Special War Examination]. 
20 Chmtchureh Avtmie, ttron<tafrury T N W, 6 , Proposed 
by Mix well Ayrton* Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Gilbert M 
Simp ton* + B „ p „ * i 

tWOXf : HliOH PimciVAI. [Spedal War Examination], 1J4 
Oaodeb&ye Avenue, Westmount. P,Q, Canada. Proposed 
bv Prohor Ram*ay Traquair. Pmfaiwr Percy E. Nobbs, 
Pmbp J* Turner. 

Jeffrey : JaMe-s Rewjs [Sprdal War Examination], 247 EE ? 1 
Atctui», Wertmcumr, P.Q., Canada. Proposed by F. 
Biker, Professor Percy K- Nnbba, and the Council. 

Jones: InMN Rqjanu [Special War Examination]» pi Arwd, 
Sylva Gardens South, GrtIg'y*don* Llandudno. Proposed 
by T, Taliesin Rees, Professor C. H- R<Htly fc G. A- 

E lumn'iiT^yi. t r, . 

King : WlLLlAVI [Special Wsf ExamnWtiQn], S- Moss Hold, 
WinnincEon, Northwidh Cheshire. Proposed by A. L. 
Pottle*. N. W. Harrison, Frank B, Durskeriey 

Kingston : Jcucn LvNuirtniirr, II.Arch. (McGill) [Special War 
Funtirutirm], Mesara. Rnrritt 5: Kingston. Hope Chom- 
brn? h hi Sparks Street. Ottawa, Canudi. Proposed by 
Professor Percy E. Nobbs, Prof*sSQT Ramsay 1 mqiuur* 
William Carle**. . i 

Kivhy : Stuart Cameron [Special War hximmanonS, 35 
Bedford Square, WC.i, Proposed by Gwrffry Lucas. 
IT V. Linehc^tcr. Robert Atkirwon. 

Ljndley : Cecil James William [Special War Examination], 
11 Eridgc," G ratwi eke Road t Worthing* Sussex. Propped 
by Arthur J. Pietor, Haydn P. Robetd, A- Mam* Butter. 

McKay : Jostn StRHALD [Special War EsandlwtioolpTi George 
Street„ Perth. Proposed by Professor Charles Colli 1 [ay # 
Alexander N. Paterson, William J- Siam. 

MacKay : Roacur Stuart Stephen [SptcLl Wdt Examin* 
tionL 2 St. Mary Street, Peterhead, AbcrdeemblfC, 
Fra noted by Robert G. Wilson, jtmr., John W. Walker, 
J, A. O. Allan. 

MackrT ’ Nicholas; CttAfllES [Special W.ir E*pmtlUlilonJ T 37 
Bridoc Road, Hammcriinith, W, 6 , Pro posed by Maurice 
E. Webb, S it Avfon Webb, Robert Atkinson 

MAbbottb, Eiwar SAVlt'tL. R.Arch.(.McGill? Wit 

Examination], cfa Mesir*, Oro B Post & Sons, tot Park 
Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. Proposed by Kencuih 
G. Rea, Pmtmmir Rumay Traquair* Pbtiip J turner. 

MxmrAi. 1 .: Fakscis Wti.Lt.vM [SpeetnJ War EtxmhutioriL 
im RcddiiUj^ Lane. Il ill Green, Bimtinabam. Proposed 
by Philip R. Chitwm, Ediv.ird M inHelE r Edwin F. RcynoJas+. 

Martin : Ma»cuS Wilua^i [Spceial War EuiminfluanlL 35^ 
Collim Srrect. Melbourne, Auttmtia. Proposed by 
Rodney H. Al-*op and ihe Royal Vieionan Institute of 

Architect!* i 

Msk : Clifford Eomund [Special Wur Exatninalionj, iq 
Lambainme Road* Seven Eskx, Ptop™ by 

Thou. E. Collcutt. Stanley I Lamp, David rh&mijpn. 

Mokton : Ht’EERT CoNstAD [SMeinl Wtlf Ex^mmiiponl. 3* 
Bedford Square, W.C.i. Prnptised by Robert Atkanimi* 
Charles E. Varnddl, Geaffry ^ , 

Nmutirr : John Kenneth [Special Wit r Examination] t La 
Tuque, P.Q.. Canada* Propo^d by Professor Percy L. 
Nobh», Profeasor Rnim^y Troquuar, William Carles. 

Noncumn Arthlh Jamks [Special War Emanation], r 36 
Stamfurdhsm Driw, AHcrten* Liv™>ol. Propped by 
Gilbert Fraser, E. Bertram Kirby, Edgar QttigguV* 


Nunn : John Pities B.A. [Speeiil War Examination], 
CjLfnp Street, Broughton, Manchestet. Proposed by 
Frands Jones, Percy S. Worthington, Paul O^dm. 

Paxton : NsmvAL Rowu lin, M.C. [Special War BxMsnum- 
rionj, 1 a SprinR Road, Headingley, Leed^- Proposed by 
John Watson, Dand Salinond, Sydney D, Kiison. 

PHILLITE : Herheht EKlC[Spccud Wnr Examine tin n] R Iicrctaunga 
3 tr«tp Hastings^ Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. Proposed 
by {]. W„ AUoop, Wm. Crichtortp James Hector McKay. 

Pictoh : AhthUA Robert Daub. [Special War ExjumnattonJ* 
Bruton, Somerset. Proposed by Robert Atkin*an, 
Arthur J. Pictor, George Edw r withers. 

Pofk : FkaNM Kenneho.I., A-RC-A. [Speci.il War Examina- 
tiau), Blradon, Wcanm-super-Mm, Proposed by Pro 
feiur Beresfonl Pile, Professor W. R. Lctliaby, Alexr. G. 
Bond. 

PhidEaux : AimiuEj M.M. [Special War Examination], c/n 
M«srs. Nobbs Sc Hyde, 14 Phillips Square, Montreal, 
Cnttada^ Proposed by Professor Percy E. NoblM,William 
Carless, Prof«?or Ramsay Traquair. 

Raotohi 1: Theodore Reginald [Special War Examination], 
rJ MUlford,^ Littlelum, Extiwuth. Proposed by Har~ 
bottle Reed, Jama jerman, Percj^ MorHi. 

Romitt^ : CiiaATX -4 HlNET [Spectal W'nr Examination], 33 
Blnomfidd Terrace, Chebca, SAV. Propo*^ by Edmund 
Wimpcm, VV_ B. Simpson, C, F^vett GilL 

ScddT-Wtu_iAM5 ; Pkji'T [Special War ExxminationL Depiirt- 
ment of Works and Railways, Commonu.ealih bVdcnil 
Works Departtnrnt, Treasury Buildings, Melbourne, 
Australia. Proposed by Rod me y H. Alsop and the Royal 
Yrciorian Tri^imc of Architects* 

Ssmms r HerbEht Georgi: [Special W r ar Examination] p 33 
Victoria Ruad, N.W-i. Proposed by ProfeE-vor C. H. 
Reilly, John Murray, Sir Henry Tanner. 

Simpmin : Sidney [S;*edal War Examitmtinn]. 73 , Ga*iot 
Rood* Tooting Common, SJW. Proposed by Maurice 
E. Webb, Sir Aston Webb, Robert Atkinaon. 

Smith : Irwtk George [Special War Examination], The Fan- 
til e* , Sudbn FT- Mj ddl X. Proposed by David Ttwnuon, 

\V. HevDin, Christopher W. F. WTwfiltr. 

Stott : Thomas [Social Wnr ExftraunqtLanJp 16 Marquees 
Road. Cinonhliry, N.T- Proposed by John H. Vr’ood- 
heuiw, Alfred Cot, W, Be van. 

Stmojx : F.tiGAR Jciiln [Special War ExnminAtkm], County 
jVrdlitrttV Department, Old Court. SprinRiicld, Chelms¬ 
ford. Proposed by Gcnr^e Hi W r iddovi^ p Harry r G, 
Watkins, Albert N. Bromley. 

SVarr BE8NASD GEOFFRitY [Special War Examination], Beach 
Ro^ii r Sparkhill. Bimiin^brim, Proposed by Edwin F. 
ReynoliL. G. Sal way NkpL W. M. Bidlake, 

WltiUER: ErnenT Bitjuiy [Special War Eximifiarion], 15 
Gtoivn.rd Raid. Wandsworth Common. SAY. Proposed 
by E. Vincenr Harris, Profess Beresfini'iJ Pile, Robert 
Atki rtion, 

Wiflcs l Henry Ro^s fr B.Sc, (SpecLal War Examination], Hesse! 
Grove. St, Foye Road. Quebec, P.Q,* Canada. Pmivised 
by Pfdfewor Romany Tfaquair # Professor Petty E. Nobbs, 
E^hillp J- Turner. . . _ 

Williams : John Carlton [Special War Examination] p 50 
Dovev Road, Moseley, Birmingham* Proposed by 
W. H. Bldlike. Herr be rt T + Bndtland + William Haywood* 

Wort: William Sidney [Spedal War Examination], 4 All 
Saints Place l Slam ford. Lino. Proposed by F* J. 
Lenton, Henry F, Traykn, Wilfrid Bond. 

Wurarr : Alxc T hom^ [Special War ExamLnarion], 41 Have- 
lodc Road, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T- Boardimn, 
George J. Stepper, Edwin j. Tench. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
RJ.R.A. I ntek%tediATE Examination. 
Arrangemcnti have been made for holding the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination (i June to 7 June 1933) ;it Birming¬ 
ham in addition to Ixmdon and l^ccda. 

Members' Column 

CHANGE OR AUDREY. 

Visits. Easiest G. Au.trt A5fD PAnnn Imw chutgEd \hth 
odd re** JEnm Huwafd Honi*, 4 AmafH Sirrel. Strand. to ti ArnwM 
Strand, WX. 3 . 1 'elejiJjoftr; Cenirni ij?. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

W AXTtfl bv wgH-q aat l fiw I AmW l«t, pwiiinn 
M P* wmnaa purchase.—Apply Box $*6, f/y Stafttary R I B A,, 

9 (<*ncEujl Ssi«tl. W. 

ASSISTANT WANTED, 

AftCMlTHtruaAL Asvmawt w.mlc d foi 4 v?dFr*tabk&tuvl hrm of 
4 JTr hkTeC l* in ALkI no, wit h fl view to (nbi^^Bl par* ra: rah i n Puh] |e 
SchotiJ iiiiiii 27 to Jo yews, isEHUamrd, nn»ibc ,1 #*xl 

dranithlsmaii capable of dcallnji; with practical difficult icA ol 
riiystractlon, kijr.'wjrdfEft of pars*?*-1 \vt^, and r E y 4 lifirrt in iaki' 
rturg* *4 tttiiir, Sibry to rommpEif'i; per umiiiiD • Apply 
l^>s ^ 3 , c/o tl* Sermnin- RltVA « 4 Co&duli S«aw1« Lomtufj, 

APPOINTMENT WANTED, 

Vovkg AifflittCt, A H. I B. A,, With office in Kent. ,n mite* from 
Uui 4 ini pKkwrtn Lpqdon stftd Ash Kid,. S.B. u,rnj C BA is rlesUous 
of btnjwShp known to IxmiUm and Krniiifi and wxudd 

vrekojne fhr s,ippcirtmiity Bo irxeiule ConunjwLkMl* on their twhalf 
tit .-isvm ktl prepai.itkin of drawing, etc., survrvanu and I hr Jilii-' 
Advertiser is an ei-vUr-nt drmijjhHLLL jn r wx*\ iJ^uftTirr. flvpcrkfflwd 
In «tod cl«* cltrmcs |hr work and rmbtic boiktihEi.— jWv Box 
cfo tbr Salary B I D A , 1 Cotacluit Sireei. Wj. 

Minutes XIV 

Session IQ23-1943. 

At a ftpecfid (iencnJ McemiES summoned hy die Qatioct | 
under the provision*, oj By* Liu (14 jjuI httd on Monday, 

10 April 1923. at H p. m. Mr. H. I). Scnrlea-Wood, Vjce- 
Preaident. in |Jic chnit. The altr tula nee book wi* «igned by 
£9 Fflllmv* {i rt-dtiding ra mrmhffft of thu Cawdl), 5S Asvd- 
Mta {including 4 mumbcE^ of ihc Council). S I .Seen nates und 1 
fInn , Aifdttt. 

The Minute* of ihe Spec ini General Mcetinp held on Mon¬ 
day. $ March itjJJ, wer* liken at read, Rinfimierf 4ml signed Ivy 
the Chairman. 

The I Inn. Secretary ACiDOUrtCed lha( .Mr, W. Clift ia Gf«n 
[F.] had Incll tlrctcii on Associate of the Royal Academy ; and 
Jt wa* fcsoTvfi-d that the eofuiratulutioun of the Royd ImntuBe 
fcje cc»n\uyed in Mr, Green. 

The OutRU^n annuunetd tha t I he mcr iing hail hcen. mim- 
rnOtied for fhe purpow of cofttiderinir the firofawts of the 
Council for the revition of ihe C’hmTrr and Dy-Luti*, and for 
tht purpose of considering propo^^b for the udoprinn of an 
academic drr*» for Member and Licentiate* of the Royal 
Institute, pnd staled thal partkulHr* of thc<.e propo*jdt lutd 
been published in the jnlw* r AL for 14 April i^jj, 

The proposali for the rcviiion of thu C^mllrr and By-Lsv^ft 
wtfr diinuotd nnd F with »ome mi'Mf alteration*, were ap¬ 
proved . 

The prrjpo^ali for the adoption of ftn Academic Dty^s 
dUcys^ed and approved in ptindplc, and the Council wre rc« 
l|Uc*Ccil to appoint ft Committee to ccsudet the dclaifn nf the 
ctMtuEdea nod t?3 invite from Member* und Licen¬ 

tiate*. 

llie proceeding doled at 4. 50 p.m. 


Minutes XV 


Stylos 1922-Z3. 

At ttw AnminJ General Meeting (being ihc 'ilurtcciirh 
Genera] Meetmjj of the Session 1**21-23), held on Monday. 
7 ft lay ijij, at S pjtt, Mr, Pm] \Vaterhouse + Pre*idetn, in the 
chair, I he Mttendanee book wm ngnrd by 25 FeiloiiT: (tndti l 3 - 
tog 11 members of the Council), 3.3 Associates (intludine ^ 
memitiTs of the CouncilL and e J,ioent£ate. 

The Minutes of the Ordioary Gencml Mecdim, held on 

13 April 1921* wring been puHUhed in the JoUBNAL, Were 
taken m read, confirmed and nipned by the Chaitmim. 

The Hon Secretary imnnunced the dcscase or the following 
m embers 

Air, Jnmca PMdnu. tripled Eeltow 
, ! r ‘ Keynes Furchaiie, ejected l-eMovc 1906. 

^lr. \\iJicr WTwrkr, elected Avsueiatp 1S79, 

Mr. Joseph Hcfirj McGovern, elerted Lircntliic iyia. 

It h.vns resell ed that the regreu of the Kr*>al tnsrtiitnc for the 
lose 0[ these Mrmbent he recorded on the Minute* of the M«i- 
iri;, Jindl rhitt a mtssuue or conrtolcncie and -.VTOiBltn be eon- 
yejwd to their relatives. ' 

The Secrtiary nrnpimccd th.t the Cetnwfl hud nominated 
tor eJeetjon 10 the v.nous classes of nteinhcri.hip the gentlemen 
ntlfire num« were ;>uh|i.hcd iri rhe for S4 April j W3 , 

The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
and the Stxndine Ummitiee* fonhc offkial year n>:i-rt, and 
in ormnl the tneifllter^ that the Chairman or other representa- 
Tl« or each of the Committees whose reports wrtc appended 
to the Council » re|Hir? had been asked to attend thr meetiitn so 
as to lie in 11 position to aiiitver any questiona that might he 
Hiked iri connection mih th«e reports 

. Th# Chaimuri having moved die adoption of the report and 
invited d.«eussion upon it. the ffon. Seeretarv seianded rhe 
motion cud a discussion ensued, in whfdt ihc fnlimiing mriT:- 
hers took part >~Mr Wo. Woodward [F.J. M r . fj. \\\ n 0r . 
rovi^ [FJ, .Olid Mr. Miiince H. Adatru [l\], 

The motion having been put from the Choir, it was unani- 
mmisly r™hyd that the report of thv Council and the Sending 

idJjSS f ‘ hL ’ >,r:lr ^ and 

I hr Chatrrnan Stated that the lint of attmdtn-cra at the Coun- 
Sta'ldini; Conunjltoe Meetings had been !«ul ori the table 
.ims . i iiiuEtt be- pnmed mi tHe: next e£*lu? uf the Jolunal 

C pon ihc Tnottnn «: the Chairman, seconded bv tfs r l inn 

l^hn Mur) * V T£ " f vvw passed by atelamabnn to Mr. 

Ji dm Hudson f/.ji and Mr. A U bheppard [..),] f Dr ,], r i t sfr . 
vTCC.i .j- 1 Ion, Au Ji Eorh for the n as % \ c;le Mr FI c., , i t 

-V 1 " L ‘ *■' E- Umihin^d.j wI;eTiSS 

llonorury AuJj|h-e^ f w the cn^ULMg \ c , ir Q f offis.^- 

I he praceediiifTt? dosed ilt 940 p. m. 

Arrangement* have l>«n rmwie for (lie aojiplvqfthe R [ F| A 
Journal (pofli | r «) ft member? of the AllirfSorierlw who are 
l A-ped-Oy 1nedupMl *uUcripticm 

at IU. a y«r. n 103C ^ wilh ii> uke idvmUet of thw 

- iffR.uEE,TS 32 ' ^ ro Ti= Sfw ' L,r - 

]am MtcAutrnt. 

Stcrtmry H XB_d. 

ft.l-BA. JOURNAL, 

,n tith, a S th Nmembtr- oth 

ru.rv ^^”' s ,9 H T ( 3*hj ] 7 lh Jwiluiy; loth. a^,| k f-W 
Slid' if,hh^’ h 11 ! 1 >IjtLil = , i + lh - iSlf i April; TSlh May. 
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Theories Classical and Romantic 

BY WILLIAM O, NEWTON, M.A. OXON, M-C* 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British ArckifrcU, Monday, 23 April 1923] 


T HE title first suggested for my paper to-night 
was “ The Literature of Architecture." But 
when 1 came to consider the matter more 
closely, and to reflect that there are 20,000 books in 
the library of this Institute, and that if they were 
placed end to end they would reach from here to 
the Rethlcm Hospital (but not hack again), this 
began to scetn ton vast, and. I may add, too 
dangerous a quest. It seemed better, if I may re¬ 
verse the old examination story, not to attempt tbe 
whole list of the Kings of Israel and Judah, but 
rather to spend a little time in considering the view s 
and the worth of the various major and minor 
prophets. 

Writings un architecture divide themselves natu¬ 
rally into descriptions of the past, whigh are history 
and research, treatises on the present, which arc the 
manuals of all kinds on subjects as far apart ns 
drainage and theatre design, and those works 
which, bused nn the past and the present, peer into 
the future, the works which try to arrive at prin¬ 
ciples, at a philosophy of architecture. ,J In forget 
the past," writes Mr. Lethaby in this Context, 
"would be as foolish as to ignore the future. 
Behind is custom, as in front is adventure,* 

When we think of these latter works, we think 
naturally of those great tomes which adorned par¬ 
ticularly the eighteenth century in nur own country, 
where we :jrc first of all told |inw " the ancients 
did all these things ; then from Lheir practice cer¬ 
tain first principles are deduced : and a large part 


of the hook is normally filled with a number of 
" little things of my own *' -a scheme based on the 
model of Palladio* who is moved to great enthu¬ 
siasm when he reminds himself of all (lie delight iul 
buildings he has designed for so many distinguished 
men. 

The Urge pages which the engraved plates de¬ 
manded had a serious effect on literarv style, an 
effect that has lasted on to our own day. The 
writers seem often overwhelmed by the largeness 
of the superficial area to be covered, and lose them¬ 
selves in a very wilderness of polysyllabic nonsense, 
of which perhaps Inwood's work on the Erech- 
theum is as good an example as any. Or Chambers 
will sav : " The architect’s aim is tn erect salu¬ 
brious edifices ** instead of" to build healthy build¬ 
ings." We have this kind of thing still with us, 
I would have the President put all our writers for a 
space on a diet of onc-syllablcd words. 

There is. I think, no little danger in all this poly¬ 
syllabic vagueness. It is worth our white now and 
then to pause, as a profession, and consider where 
we are going and what we are aiming at. for, like 
parsons, we are over-cumbered with much serving. 
We ran from committee to sub-committee, and 
from meeting tn meeting, and have too little time 
for thought and for the exercise of that pondered 
skill which is after all our main title to considera¬ 
tion. It would. 1 suppose, be too much to hope 
that this should be the last paper read here For at 
least a year. In the midst of at! this burry' and 
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obvious *' busyness ” we suffer from muddled 
ideas, muddled phrases and muddled standards of 
judgment. Nor are we alone in this. Consider the 
pronouncement of a distinguished American archi¬ 
tect on the subject of composition 

“ When the plan has been well studied, then in 
the further development of the scheme we need 
only fill our minds and hearts with the spirit, the 
ideas, and the sentiments of our age, and studv to 
interpret the plan, in view to reach the heat 
results,’ 1 

I can't honestly fed that such a mental feast 
would seriously help this distinguished architect to 
clothe- his general conception in a satisfactory gar¬ 
ment of form, and 1 don’t believe that is the way he 
does it. 

Our muddled phrases are a study in themselves. 
Take, for an example, the word " classical.” This 
should mean, surely, “of or belonging to a 
standard,” Mediiwai architecture was classical for 
Sir f jiJbcrt Scott, And, as will he suggested later in 
tills paper, the appeal of Roman architecture to the 
architects of the Italian Renaissance was all through 
less classical than romantic, less, that is, a reference 
to a standard of past achievement than a continual 
inspiration from a past of'which they considered 
themselves the heirs, and with few or no restrictive 
covenants in the will. 

I his point is made by M. (iiiadct in his work on 
architectural theory ; “The classic is not a ques¬ 
tion of date, country or school. It is anything that 
has won through the never-ending conflict of art, 
anything that retains the open admiration of nil 
men. It is Shakespeare as well ;lx Sophocles, the 
Parthenon and rhe amphitheatre, Notre Dame and 
St a. Sophia, the Farncse Palace and the Louvre. 
“ Le class!que ne sc decretc pas : it s’impose," 

I ins, per ha [is, is not a very important point. 
But at the back of our confusion of thought is our 
equal contusion of phrase. And phrases arc every¬ 
where with us doing duty lor thought. They arc 
scattered about our critical writings. “ Construc¬ 
tional function, scholarly, sumpinous, architec¬ 
tonic “ (that bud-sounding substitute for the 
simpler word " architectural ”), and in the colder 
jargon of the atelier, " Solution of programme.” 

W e have more words, hut 1 am not sure that we 
have any clearer critical principles than Vasari, the 
contemporary critic of the Italian Renaissance, who 
could sum up Peruzzi’a achievement by saying that 
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ho never had an equal in works of architecture, 
seeing that, in addition to liis other gifts, he com¬ 
bined that profession with a gued and beautiful 
manner of painting ” or set the sea! of public ap¬ 
proval on San Michell’s great Venetian fortress, as 
follows : — 

V herefore that fortress, besides being marvel¬ 
lous with regard to the site on which it is built, is 
also, from the beauty of its masonry and from 
its incredible cost, one of the mosl stupendous that 
there are in Europe at the present day.” 

Vasan had a Daily Mirror mind. It is equally a 
danger in our own day. 

What wc are groping after is a standard of judg¬ 
ment, by which we can judge the works that are 
now being done, anti which will colour our own 
mental processes in the travail of design. 

I may say at the outset that I don’t think we shall 
find it. I he whole question Is subtle, complicated 
ant! elusive, Hui if in die course of our inquiry the 
ground is cleared a little from a mass of debris* and 
the path a little opened for further search, the time 
will perhaps tint have been spent in vain. 

It would be fair at this point to sav that I am very 
much indebted in the next part of mv paper to 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s Arrhifrdun of Humanism 
certainly the most pregnant and closely reasoned 
examination of architectural theory that I have 
read, and one which would no doubt have made a 
greater stir if it had not been published so near to 
the dare of the outbreak of the war. 1/ anything l 
sends any of you back in read him again, I shall 
be well content. I would also venture to remind 
you of Mr. Lionel Sudden’s analysis nf Croce’s 
Aesthetic, w ith his own contribution to theory as a 
development nf it. Anything I have s^id about 
muddled phraseology certainly does not apply to 
tills essay, which was recently awarded the Insti¬ 
tute medal. It is a model of pleading in the Court 
of Clutncery. 


What we arc groping after, as I have said is a 
standard of judgment. And the first essential .s to 
clear away a number of fallacies, I propose tu give 
you a resume ot Mr Scott's handling of the five 
great fallacies with a few cum mums of my own 

f ErV n i mm T fal !?T thc M«h*nie,1, the 

I Uucal, the Biological, and the Academic. 


Fust, then, for the Romantic fallacy. 


THEORIES CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC 


(i) The Romantic Fallacy. 
Romanticism Scott defines, and I think well 
defines, as a high development of sensibility to- 
wards the remote, as such. It idealises the distant, 
and identifies beauty with what is unfamiliar, 

" Flic Renaissance was itself a Romantic move- 
mcnt t the idealisation of antiquity, stimulated by 
the revival of ancient poetry and the enthusiastic 
antieputrianism of Paduan scholars/' 

What is the difference between the romanticism 
of the Italian Renaissance and the romanticism uf ilie 
Gothic Revival ? On certain conditions rorriantidsm 
can express itself through the concrete arts, 

(i) There must be no fundamental incongruity 
between the forms suggested by the romantic im¬ 
pulses and those current in architecture at the 
time* 

(-) The romantic impulse must come at a time 
when the art of form is vigorous enough for 
assimilation. 

(3) The technique and organisation required by 
the new ideal should be nearly identical with those 
nf the existing forms of the art. 

Brunelleschi's great dome is the outcome of a 
mind Hushed with the inspiration of antiquity as he 
found it, and brooding on the problem in what he 
conceived to be the large and daring manner nf the 
ancients, and yet working of necessity in the man¬ 
ner of his own day, a manner sufficiently vigorous 
and organised to assimilate the new and make it its 
own, and he itself insensibly modified in the pro¬ 
cess, At the time of the conscious revivals of 
Greek and mediarval forms later, the old building 
art was not vigorous enough to absorb or to repel. 

From Romanticism, unabsorbed, arises the fal¬ 
lacy of regardiiig architecture as symbolic. ** Gothic 
art,” says one, ** witnesses to a nation in training, 
hunters! craftsmen, athletes/' Or it is a n “ ex¬ 
pression of infinity made imaginable/ 1 or \t is the 
embodiment of ,J inspired ** democracy. The asso¬ 
ciative overtones, to borrow' a phrase of Roger 
Fry's, are nude the whole of the matter, as in the 
house which J, C + Squire saw at twilight. 

Fhe house, that house, O now what change has 
come to it ; 

Its crude red-brick facade, its roof uf slate ; 

What imperceptible swift hand has given it 
A new, a wonderful, a queenly state ? ,p 

No hand has altered it— 


" Only that loveliness is now accentuate 
Aittb as the dusk unveils the heaven's deep cave. 
This small world's feebleness fills me with awe 
again, 

And all man's energies scent very brave. 

,J And this mean edifice, which some dull architect 
Busk for an ignorant earth-turning hind, 

Fakes on the quality' of that magnificent 
Unshakable dauntlessness of human kind/ 1 

Under the romantic influence, then, the interest 
in architecture b symbolic, and taste capricious. 
Later it grows into aiitiquariamsm and pedantry, 
and the romantic impulse is shackled in fetters of 
standard and precedent. The romantic becomes 
the classical, and dies. 

Yet it must nut be said that 1 association 1 has 
no place in architectural expression. There are 
two dements in every experience of art. The direct 
element in eludes our sense-experience and simple 
perception nf form. Secondarily, there are associa¬ 
tions which the work awakes in the mind, our re¬ 
flections upon it, the fancies it calls up. Herein lies 
the cardinal difference between literature and archi¬ 
tecture. In literature, which uses a mode of expres¬ 
sion (i.e, r language) where meaning nr association is 
lived, this meaning or association is the essence of 
the matter, and sound, rhythm, balance are only 
used as an aid to the sense. In architecture, which 
clothes itself in a language of torm, the associations 
of this language are not the same for various minds, 
but are individual and determined by accidents of 
time and personal! tv. The mass, rhythm, balance, 
the sensuous experience of substance and form— 
these here arc the essence uf the matter/' But, when 
once this order of priority is established, it should 
be recognised that these overtones of association 
have value. It would be absurd to demand, as a 
distinguished painter has recently demanded, that 
we should limit our delight in an art to that function 
which is specific and peculiar to it. HH Thu* to isolate 
our experience is to impoverish it at every point. 

In the hist resort wc appreciate a work of art nut by 
the single instrument of a specialised task, but with 
our whole personality/ 1 

fieri, 1 Mr. [hidden ton tilts with Roger Fry. and 
in my judgment unhorses him. 11 The whole busi¬ 
ness of architecture 11 as an art i* nut the 11 expres¬ 
sion nf plastic ideas/' Architecture has to Sene as 
the vehicle of intuitions that embody much more 
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best lies. "It must express qualities of character, of 
social and traditional significance. It b not onlv 
concerned with solid patterns. It takes a portion of 
the subject-matter common to all the arts and pre¬ 
sents it in a sjK-dfic way, 11 

A further aspect of the Romantic fallacy is a 
Nature worship, which inspired a school uf poetry* 
but added confusion to architectural theory. 
Nature was the great source of all inspiration, intri¬ 
cate, strange, bold, irregular, in lier visual aspects. 

That Aiir/xu* which the Creeks, after generations 
of cun Riot and wandering, sought nut as their 
Weal, the Europeans in the security of their years 
of peace, were for throwing away. Sir Reginald 
Blontficld has dealt with Rushings advice about the 
buttress and the dome. Perhaps a less su peril cial 
view of Nature, as a system of vast ordered 
movements whereby the sun rises un the just and 
the unjust, anti tides, harvests and stars caleulably 
function, rather than as a landscape by Piranesi, 
would have reinforced that sense of order which 
was now r to be so out of fashion. 

Even up to our own day Continental observers 
sum up otir architecture as picturesque. In their 
view, that aspect of our work, together with 
11 garden cities/' ami the arts and crafts movement, 
is our main contribution to European self-expres¬ 
sion in these fields. And no doubt there is sub¬ 
stance in the views of disinterested observers. As n 
people vve arc lovers of the countryside very long 
before wc arc lovers of the works of man. And if, 
by choice of colour and material and shape. We can, 
as it were, mute the cry of our brain's new offspring, 
we arc Content, We do not herein quarrel with Mr, 
Scott’s view that " formal architecture is in the 
picturesque as the whole body of musical art to the 
lazy hum and vaguely occupying murmur of the 
summer fields/ 1 Hut wc know that our fdlow- 
country men (and perhaps sncakmglv oursdvea) 
prefer the +s summer fields/ 1 

( 2 } The Mechanical Fallacy. 

The Romantic fallacy has now less hold on us 
than the Mechanical. According to this view, archi¬ 
tecture is construction. This is its special quality. 
It is by reference to there structural laws that archi- 
1 crural standards must be fixed. That architecture 
wilt be best where the construction w best and sh 
most truthfully displayed. In the forefront here we 
meet Professor I^thafn , and with his slow ponder¬ 
ing and sudden explosions of candour and fire, he 


is very nearly persuading us again and again. 
“ Only by being intensely real can we get back 
wonder into building mice more.” "There is no 
beauty other than as the inn of certain obviously 
desirable qualities, such as durability, masterly 
construction, and a score of other factors needful 
to a line school of building/' u It is absurd that l 
should have been allowed to study cathedrals from 
Kirkwall to Rome ■ it would be far better to have 
an equivalent know ledge of steel and concrete con¬ 
structs on/' And he feels keenly how order and 
tidiness and cleanness are the first essentials (we 
are a long way now from the * l romanuc ,J point of 
view). 

And yet this clearing up the paper, and white¬ 
washing the walls, and straightening up that 
" horrid tm-ss at the comer of Tottenham Court 
Road/ 1 this 

“ Assimilating all that's sweet 

I b a dean house in a clean street/' 

seems :i somewhat frigid creed. Perhaps in our 
little day it is all we can aspire to. Perhaps we are 
wrong in hankering after Abana and Plorpar, and 
the waters of Jordan are all we are fit for. llut at 
least It u ;&s not for these meagre tasks that PtTiizzi 
laboured and Wren gave a hfe of unremitting toil 
for a paltry stipend crowned by intrigue and dis- 
elu^.lI, At least there is something more for others 
ruore fortunate than ourselves. And perhaps ii 
Mr. Lethaby Atfr/ studied steel and concrete instead 
ot those cathedrals, he would have learnt how to do 
things,, but not what to du. The J intensely real " 
ship .-r machine holds him, and me. in awe, be- 
caim it is unfamiliar, but the chauffeur and the 
second mate make nothing uf it. That due balance 
in a single mind of mastery and wonder at once is 
rare indeed. Perhaps Conrad has it in the case of 
the ship. Rut to count on its growth as the result 
«d a medianical education is, at the lowest 
hazardous. 

At least, then, there is a case against t&suieehani- 
l'llI ciet-d, l<ct us, with Mr. Scott, examine the view 
more m detail. 

“ Superficial thinkers have founded their case 
tor a definition of architecture as * construe ion 
truthfully expressed 'on th. work of the middle 

a ¥: ly >°r T ^ CV mean th:it tho «hetic impression 
ot truth full) expressed eons tract i tin T should bring 
home to us the primary constructive facts ? Hut mjr 
impression of a spire is as ‘ soaring/ and a vault 
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as * springing/ And this impression delights us. 
On the contrary p a consciousness of the weight and 
the struggle would probably oppress us. 

Or will they amend their definition and say that 
architectural beauty is essentially t^aut) 1 of struc¬ 
ture, as such, a delight in the balance of forces, in 
pusej and support ; and that the purpose and 
function of archkcctund form is to underline and 
emphasise this, to draw attention* as it were, to the 
chains which bind the unsleeping forces of gravity- 
tion r If this were the source of our delight, we 
should prefer St. Paul's brick cone to dominate 
Ludgatc HilL The outer dome would Ik? wrong* 
not because it deceives, but because it removes 
from our notice an essential structural arrangement, 
and thus baulks us of a legitimate delight. If you 
prefer the present arrangement, as 1 must confess 
I do, it is evident that the consciousness of struc¬ 
ture and interplay of forces is not the sum-total of 
the matter. 

After all, structurally the most vital portions of 
any building are its foundations- No school of 
architecture, as far as I am aware, has emphasised 
them* 

We must be clear here lietween structural facts 
and structural emphasis. The former have no place 
in the theory of architecture, which deals with the 
reaction of our senses to architectural form* A 
building must be structurally sound, or there may 
soon be nothing to theorise about. But that it is 
about to fall down cannot affect our asthetic judg¬ 
ment of it, any more than that it is about to catch 
fire. It will no doubt affect our moral opinion of the 
man who built it. But it is important to keep modes 
of thought separate in matters of theory. 

11 Astu structural emphasis, the art of a refuted ure 
studies not structure itself* but the effect of struc¬ 
ture on the human spirit. Empirically, by instinct 
and example* it (earns where to discard, where to 
conceal* where to emphasise* and where to imitate 
the facts of construction.” 

I am inclined to think, nevertheless, that struc¬ 
tural soundness is of more importance than here 
Indicated : that it has a function, and an esthetic 
function, other than that of preserving to our notice 
the specimen we are examining: that It tlc& in 
somesen&e at the heart of things, and is an axiom 
which must be granted before we can even begin 
to allow our senses to react to the stimulus of the 
building forms. 


(3) The Ethical Fallacy. 

The third of the five fallacies which Mr* Scott 
examines is that which be calls the Ethical fallacy, 
the judging of a building hy the suggested charac¬ 
ter of those who built it. Nowadays, and for us, 
Mr, Ruskin's point of attack is discredited and 
out of fashion, It is* indeed, a question which 
might well be examined, how Jar and in what way 
the cluuracter of the designer is mirrored in the 
character of the thing designed. Certainly their 
qualities do not exactly correspond. For example, 
a thin and ascetic building may be the outcome of 
the thin, i Jl-Jumished mind of a voluptuary. Wren V 
firm and patient character is hardly reflected in the 
gaiety and rich variety of his works, wluch spring 
front a well-furnished and eagerly questing mind. 
It is mental rather than moral character which la 
most immediately echoed in works of architecture. 
But this is an inquiry which is yet to be made. 

" Yet we must not be unjust to Ruskin. He un¬ 
doubtedly raised the dignity of the subject* no less 
than he widened its appeal. He made architecture 
seem important, a£ no other critic had succeeded in 
doing. And in the second place, he maintained the 
principle that the arts must be justified by the way 
they make men feci ; ariJ T apart from this, no canon 
of forms, academic, archeological or scientific, 
could claim any authority whatsoever over taste. 
This was an advance both upon the mechanical 
criticism, and the hieratic teaching of the schools. 

11 The sharp reaction of our own day from this 
criticism of sentiment has led to a school of criti¬ 
cism where each form of artistic activity is sharply 
divided off both from other forms and from all con¬ 
tact with life. As a result, the appreciation of 
beauty'* cut off from the rest of life* neither illu¬ 
minates experience nor draws from experience any 
profundities of its own* It extends an equable 
Curiosity to the plans of Bramante and the furniture 
of Chippendale* It loses the power to interest 
others* to influence creation or control caste : it 
becomes small and desiccated. Dealing with vital 
human activities, it degenerates into connoisseur- 
ship." For though the moral virtues of the man are 
not necessarily reflected in his works* and though 
it is illusory to argue back from a guess at hh moral 
qualities to an estimate of the value of big works, 
nevertheless, from wliatever source arising, fine 
building does carry in it qualities which affect us as 
moral qualities, dignity* generosity of space-line* 
reticence* almost a sense sometimes of comradeship, 
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aspiring hope and humble content. To shut our 
eyes to this, which is a part of our reaction to this 
particular stimulus, is not to simplify, but stultify, 
criticism. It was not with such eyes that Mr, 
Babbitt, in Sinclair Lewis's book, looked out on a 
spring morning from his hit I-top on to the town' 
ship lying below him. 

** He could See the top of the Second National 
Tower, an Indiana limestone building of 35 
storeys. Its shining walls rose against an April sky, 
to a simple cornice like a streak of white fire. 
Integrity was in the tower and decision. It bore its 
strength" lightly, as a tall soldier. As Babbitt stared, 
the nervousness was soothed from his face, his 
slack chin lifted in reverence. All he articulated was 
1 That's one lovely sight,' but he was inspired by 
the rhythm of the city ; his love of it renewed. He 
held the tower as a temple spire of the religion of 
business, a faith passionate, exalted, surpassing 
common men.” 

(4) The Biological Fallacy, 

It was hardly to be expected that architectural 
criticism should escape the overshadowing wing of 
the evolutionary theory. " Growth, maturity, de¬ 
cadence became the keys to unlock all mysteries, 
alike of history and of art. Convenient, though 
often misleading, as a scheme for arranging the 
happenings of the past, it can be of no value as an 
instrument of criticism. For it is interested prim¬ 
arily in sequence, as Such. It will criticise a man’s 
work by reference to his successor. But the values 
of art do not lie in the sequence, but in the indi¬ 
vidual terms. To Brunelleschi there was no Bram- 
atite : his architecture was not Uramante’s un¬ 
achieved. but his own fulfilled. It is not interested, 
a nd can never be, in value. If it has a standard at 
all in this regard, it must be a standard of compara¬ 
tive power to survive. But such a standard of judg¬ 
ment is not dealing with our subject-matter at all. 
The mere power of an architecture tradition to sur¬ 
vive—could we estimate it—might be a permanent 
quality, but hardly a relevant one. The successive 
momenta of an art are self-justified and self-com¬ 
plete. To estimate one by reference to another is a 
dangerous method of criticism,” 

(5) The Academic Fallacy. 

We come last in Mr. Scott’s list to the Academic 
fallacy, the theory, that is, of a standard by their 
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likeness to which all things arc to be judged (as the 
poor human bed tries to be ait image of the " ideal " 
bed in Plato's Republic), This was the universal 
attitude in our own country in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. ” It is not to be supposed,” writes Chambers, 
11 that the first restorers of the ancient manner of 
building could at once bring it to a degree of purity , 
incapable of further improvement,” And again, 
" The antique is to the architect what nature is to 
the painter or sculptor—the source from which his 
chief knowledge must be collected, the model upon 
which his taste must be formed." We are now per¬ 
haps less assured than were our ancestors as to the 
source of our inspiration, whether the ideal bed is 
to be Greek or Italian or mediaeval or even Jaco- 
heati but our critics arc still ready to use the 
words " pure,” " scholarly,” " academic,” imply¬ 
ing reference to a model laid up in heaven. Here 
w T e come close to the question of architectural 
language, which will engage us shortly, but it may 
perhaps be said in passing that while an academ e 
tradition is fruitful, when allied to a living sense of 
art, academic theory is at all times barren. So it 
was, for example, in the Italian Renaissance. * l On 
the recondite prescriptions of Vitruvius the human¬ 
ist architects fastened ; these they quoted, illus¬ 
trated, venerated, praised, and these they felt them¬ 
selves .it total liberty to disregard. Tile seal i>l 
scholarship was there, but, fortunately, the con¬ 
science of scholarship was lacking. Pedantry in 
that astonishing time was an ideal, an inspiration ; 
it was not a met hod." 

Under the heading of the Academic fallacy may 
be grouped the views which reduce architectural 
beauty to order and to proportion. 

" Order makes intelligible,and assists our thought. 
But the act of dearly and quickly perceiving ugli¬ 
ness does not become more pleasant because it is 
quick. 

“ The supporters of the theory of mathematical 
proportion are misled by a false analogy between 
proportion as a form of beauty and proportion as a 
mode of mathematics. Our asthetic taste is partly 
physical, and while mathematical proportion be¬ 
ings to the abstract intellect, aesthetic" proportion 
is a preference in bodily sensation,” 

******* 

There comes a moment in our reading of sys¬ 
tems of philosophy when wc have watched our 
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author demolish system after system till the ground 
is cumbered with the corpses cl his predecessors, 
and we take a deep breath fur* lo ! we have but to 
turn the page* and our feet will be on the road that 
all these poor blunderers sought and so convincingly 
tailed to find. Now at last the little lamp of truth 
h to be iit 1 and our footsteps unerringly guided, 

I desire to raise no such false hopes in your 
breasts. Hitherto Mr, Geoffrey Scott* like Viral, 
has guided our footsteps. It is his sword that has 
accounted for those corpses, ! did but wield a little 
dagger, whiles. So I would beg you let not your 
expectations rise too high, or hope to see the clouds 
rolled away and all heaven revealed. 

We have found* if you have agreed so far, that 
architecture neither speaks nor can be judged by 
the language of romanticism i and yet that over¬ 
tones of association cannot be excluded. 

II Like a ship forever a-sail in the distance, 
thought the child p everywhere the great church of 
Chartres was visible, with the passing light or 
shadow upon its grey, weather-beaten surface/' 

We have seen that its structural facts are not the 
all-in-all of its appeal, and yet to ignore the oppor¬ 
tunity for emphasis which those facts afford is to 
deprive ourselves of a very potent weapon. 

We have seen that while architecture cannot be 
judged by moral standards, because that involves a 
confusion of thought, yet it must not be emptied of 
moral content, or walled away from the whole life 
of man. 

We have seen that while it may only be mislead¬ 
ing to classify, it is impossible to appraise* architec- 
iLjre by evolutionary standards. 

And we have seen lastly that, though we cannot 
put architecture to the inquisition of an unyielding 
creed, nevertheless a creed may be valuable as an 
inspiration. 

Hitherto we have considered the question from 
the outside, we have been concerned with results, 
with the works of architecture and with men's 
opinions about them. Perhaps it will be helpful 
now to go inside, and sec if we can track the mental 
processes which lead to these results. Ami if 
authority be needed fur this, we are but following 
the example of Vitruvius, The poor “ 8 evil- 
omened tp Roman (as Guadet calls him) lias been 
much misunderstood T because he put into one 
comer of his work some notes, and those rather 
inaccurate, on the orders of architecture. 11 is as 
though we would judge the Old Testament solely 


on the merits of the Genealogies. But long before 
he comes to the orders, he gives his definition of the 
contents of architecture. Architecture, he says, is 
made up of six things. Four of these are externa 1 
qualities, proportion, rhythm* symmetry, composi¬ 
tion (with a sub-heading of drawing-plan, elevation 
and perspective), and two of them mental qualities* 
“ meditation/'* which is " careful study* applica¬ 
tion, watchfulness* with delight 5T (recalling the 
of Aristotle’s Ethics). and “ resourceful- 
ness/'t which is the 81 solution of difficulties and 
vigorous reductions uf new matter to order/ 1 

And Mr. Buddcn* in Ms recent essay, is equally 
interested in the mental process, " Conceptions are 
the mental stuff of architecture * all architectural 
works are the symbolic expressions of conceptions ; 
and the object of these works is, by expressive in¬ 
dication, to transmit the conceptions from the 
minds in which they have originated to the minds 
of others.'* What precisely is meant by the word 
81 conceptions IJ i$* he writes* difficult to describe 
verbally. “ The image or idea must necessarily be a 
visual one, not a vision simply of pattern* of com¬ 
position in mass, line and space, but a vision which 
is informed by the essential spirit of the subject, 
by its purposei structure, social significance and 
traditional heritage (according to the relative im¬ 
portance of each in the composition) ; by its whole 
complex interest, in fact." These are the lines on 
which the mind functions. About beauty we are not 
to trouble ourselves. It is a quality resulting from 
this mental process if rightly conducted. We shall 
get into confusion if we first determine what beauty 
is r and then work back to consider the process which 
is tu] produce it. To put his view in a simpler field 
of activity* else golf-course, if we team how in 
swing, the hall will travel its two hundred yards, 
but by analysing the flight and distance of the ball, 
we shall never arrive at the way to swing. 

I think Mr* Buddens views, so far as I can grasp 
them* arc a reasonable and adequate statement of 
the mental process of architectural creation. And 
though you might feel that it is no leas a true de¬ 
scription of a menial process which will issue in 
deplorable work—that the Crystal Palace was 
exactly so produced, and the Hotel Cecil— 1 
think he would be able to point to a defect in the 

* Cogitalia : Cum studii plena ct mriu*ti , EEL£ vigil on risque 
cum voSuptatc. 

f Iravcjirio: Esplicitio qutsdonutn obsturarum* ration ue 
novae rei vigor* mo bill re pert j. 
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original vision * an over-emphasis hero on social 
significance* or an under-emphasb there on tradi¬ 
tional heritage—and at any rate it will not produce 
an accidental and incoherent result, the little houses 
in Lewisham or the muddle at the corner of'rotten- 
ham Court Road. 

But still* though he says we are not to take 
thought and be anxious—that if we act thus, beauty 
will be added unto us* we do feel anxious* we 
haven't the faith* and beauty is rather important. 

Some hold that beauty will grow out of function, 
as a submarine, an aeroplane, a ship are beautiful* 
But what are the functions of a house ? Shelter> 
they say* and labour-saving devices and cleanness 
and sunshine and drain-nir some such modern 
summary. Hut herein is not all. Let us appeal again 
to Mr. Sinclair Lewis :— 

11 The Babbitts 1 house was five years old. It was 
all competent and glossy. It had the best of taste* 
the best of inexpensive rugs* a si mplc and laudable 
architecture, and the latest conveniences* TJu-ough¬ 
aut electricity took the place of candles and slat¬ 
ternly hearth-fires* in the halls were plugs for the 
vacuum cleaner p and in the living-room plugs for 
the piano-lamp, the electric fan. The trim dining¬ 
room (with its admirable oak buffet, its leaded glass 
cupboard p its creamy plaster walls, its modest scene 
of a salmon expiring upon a pile of oysters) had 
plugs which supplied the electric percolator and 
the electric toaster. In fact* there was but one thing 
wrong* It was not a home." 

For it must also be a background for the dream¬ 
ing of dreams. 

For Mr. Geoffrey Scott the key to beauty lies in 
humanism, as folio WtB 

11 The spaces* masses, lines of architecture* as 
perceived* are appearances These appearances are 
related to human functions. These masses are 
capablei like ourselves, of pressure and resistance ; 
these lines might be our path, and our gesture. 
Thus, the appearance of instability awakens in us a 
physical memory, the condition of spirit which 
accompanied some actual experience of our own M 
thwarted effort, or incipient collapse. Or, on the 
other hand* we sympathise and identify ourselves 
with appearances which do not correspond tu the 
structural facts, we soar with the spire, and are 
brooded over by swelling domes. 1 he whole of 
architecture is unconsciously invested by us with 
human movements and human moods," 


In connection with this point of view it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the act of drawing, which is the 
first overt act of creation, is after all but a gesture 
used to link movement with shape* And this is the 
sud\mary of his creed, u Man as the savage first 
conceived him, as the mind of science still affirms, 
is not the centre of the world. He is but one of her 
myriad products* more conscious than the rest, and 
more perplexed. He may cower before it, or study 
it impartially* It remains alien. Or he may con¬ 
struct* within the world as ft is* the world as he 
w ould have ii be* This is the way of humanism* in 
philosophy, in life, in the arts." 

Interesting and suggestive as tills theory is, it is 
perhaps likely to be more help to the critic than to 
the creator, and to the philosopher than either. 
These obscure prompting^ lie perhaps somewhere 
at the back of things. But as yet we lack, what Mr, 
Scott too desires* a psychology of architectural 
form* a tabulated examination* that h to say, into 
the question of what exactly are the architectural 
forms that arc employed in works that have given 
indubitable pleasure! and how with variations in 
these our pleasure also can be found to vary. 

The problem of architectural form is peculiarly 
to the fore in the world to-day. Russia, in the recur¬ 
ring revolt against forms which are identified with 
a discredited past, is trying out of her inner con¬ 
sciousness to evolve an architecture that shall bear 
no relation to anything man has hitherto made, but 
shall somehow sum up the triumph of the idea of 
[he electrically driven proletariat state. Holland is 
discontented with old shapes and playing with her 
bricks in all manner of nov ways. Germany* on 
paper, at least, is experimenting with a new manner, 
where the function of the building is underlined by 
the shape, which is further to he conditioned by an 
unfettered use of the newer materials* steel, con¬ 
crete and glass. Of these new modes of expression 
there are yet too few examples for adequate criti¬ 
cism. But at the back of them ail seems to lie o 
certain hysteria* a hysteria from which, anyhow in 
theory, we arc not ourselves free* of self-consciously 
striving to he 11 of to-day, 11 With ourselves it takes 
perhaps more generally the view ihnt we must not 
mislead posterity. With these oilier nations it is 
more a desire to make a clean sweep after the yvar. 
But posterity can lake care of fts own antiquari- 
anism. We can never be other ihan ourselves, and 
always recognisable, so far as is necessary. And is 
the w orld so very different that we need a complete 
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re-oricntation ? To Noah on Ararat, no doubt, 
changes would occur as desirable and necessary. 
But this desire for root and branch clearance is 
surely a little hysterical for us, Many minds, no 
doubt, and many points of view have been pro¬ 
foundly modified, but still we marry and are given 
in marriage, and there is even yet that old crowd 
at Fcnchureh Street Station which Matthew Arnold 
remembers. 

It is no new world, that we need he in so great a 
fever not to lag behind what we imagine to be the 
spirit of the age. " An architect,*' says Wren, 
** ought to be jealous of novelties , , . and to think 
his judges as well tin we dial are to live five cen¬ 
turies after him, as those of lvs own time. That 
which is commendable now for novelty will not be 
a new invention to posterity . . . but tire glory of 
dial which is good of itself is eternal. 1 * 

It is no new world, but it lies with us in some 
degree to make it, with all die enthusiasm of the 
humanist, what we would have it. And to see a 
little more clearly through certain confusions and 
errors will help us on our way. As we read the 
works of M. Guadet or ait at the feet of those who 
derive their teaching from the French traditions, 
all this travailing in thought seems at times super¬ 
fluous. “ Solve the programme.” " Seek your 
dominant, and be simple.” ” Architecture is the 
working up, for the satisfaction of material and 
moral needs, of the elements of construction/* 

And a great service lias been dune by tins school 
of teaching, which insets on a survey of all the 
factors of the problem, the digesting of all the 
needs, spiritual as well as material, the due balance 
of each against the other, as a preliminary before 
the conception can be allowed to take form in the 
mind. This is how, in fac . wc work. We concen¬ 
trate. 1 will not say precisely on the plan, as that 
implies a one-dimensional way of thought, but on 
that sense of shape, dispositi on , massing and spac¬ 
ing which in happy moments seems to grow out of 
a mind saturated w-ith the elements of the pro¬ 
gramme in its fullest sense. It is on this, the 
primary solution of the programme, that competi¬ 
tions are judged ; and this has the odd outcome 
that buildings which were built, to put it unphilo- 
sopliically, on account of the merits of their plan, 
are for tile rest of their life judged on the merits of 
their external appearance. No doubt it is true 
enough to say that this external appearance is in a 
real sense conditioned by the “ plan/’ But we de¬ 


ceive ourselves if we hold that it is absolutely so 
conditioned. The 14 plan *’ in its fullest sense, in 
which I include all spacing and massing and sliapi ng 
generally, only gives it a start, sets it out on a cer¬ 
tain path. The dress is going to have an importance 
for ever after out of all proportion to its share in 
the original conception. I am sure it is now all to 
the good that we should concentrate, both in teach¬ 
ing and in practice, on what wc might call the 
general conception, the primary solution of the pro¬ 
gramme. Here there is a reasonable foothold, and 
canons of criticism can gradually be established. 
But always in our judgments we must be alert to 
appreciate the whole of the programme, the “ he¬ 
ading moraux,** as well as “ materials, 1 * the low 
voices of sentiment or tradition no less,: n their due 
measure, than the clarion calts of axis and mass, 
On these lines we may prosper. But all the time wc 
shall acknowledge that the distinction between con¬ 
ception and dress is conventional. We may adopt it 
for convenience of thought, and even for con¬ 
venience of practice. But all the time we may Iw 
sure that we are falling short of our aim, unt : i wc 
can find the two fusing in our minds, until we can 
begin our solutions not only in terms of mass and 
shadow and line, but in terms of mass clothed in 
material of texture and colour, in terms of line 
definitely contoured. Athene must spring fully 
armed from the brain of the creator. 

1 don't know if you will quite see what I mean. 
It is difficult in these abstract matters not to lie led 
away by metaphor and picture. But the question of 
what we call style in architecture is realty indis¬ 
solubly connected with die question of the general 
conception. The advantage of times when all nu n 
draw from one source is that they can say so much 
more. They are using a language understood. 
Form becomes significant. Where Peruzzi omits an 
order, his friends will impute a motive. 

Language is a system of understood meanings, 
the currency of thought. But its meanings merge 
and change more swiftly in architecture than in 
speech. What for Fra Giocoodo was the “ Roman 
manner ’* is for us, his successors, pearly with the 
dew of the fragile early Renaissance. We too have 
a language, a system of associated meanings. The 
very fallacies themselves which we have heen ex¬ 
amining earlier in this paper are a potent source of 
such associations, here imbuing a particular set of 
shapes with romance or nobility or a hint of 
Pharisaism, there leading us to expect a certain 
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emphasis upon structural fact. It is all a language 
in the same sense, though not in the same degree, as 
a common style is a language. If we do not find the 
structural emphasis we shall ask why, just as 
f , *njtzaP& friends would in his parallel ease. But in 
degree it is a less dependable, less certain tongue, 
hs values shift and change, meanings come and go, 
and differ widely in different mental strata. But 
though the language is elastic and varying' ive 
mustn't lose sight of this great source of emphasis. 
To crown the ilill with a spire is to speak in one 
idiom* to evoke a certain complex of emotions in our 
own fellow-countrymen : to crown it with a dome 
is to speak in another idiom, and arouse a different 
complex. Thus style is not indifferent. The various 
forms are an i nstrument to our hand for the associa¬ 
tions, however illogical, they evoke, for the ideas, 
however fallacious, they currently stand for. Even 
Roger Fry, building his house with his eyes tight 
shut to associative values, cannot escape. Inevit¬ 
ably, if he is successful in his attempt, his work will, 
from its veryufllikeness to othcrs v cvoke associations; 
it will not be judged solely by its plastic values: 
it will cam' a meaning: its meaning will be revolt. 

Bui tlic instability of this language, of the values 
of associative content, will make us use it with 
caution, will drive us back, whether we arc con¬ 
scious of it or nut, to a simplification of the style, of 
the idiom in which we have chosen in a particular 
ease to work. Wc shall have less acrotcri^ and more 
serenity: fanaticism about mouldings, and 

more quest of sheemess or mystery. And the neces¬ 
sities of our own time will contribute to this simpli¬ 


fication. Where there is little to spend, effects will 
be simple. Perhaps a certain flatness and even 
grimness will grow naturally and gradually— not as 
the outcome of an ascetic mind, but arising almost 
of itself out of the materials at our disposal, and the 
craftsman 's widespread ideal of tidiness and finish. 
Perhaps, as has beer held, ornament will die out, 
as tattooing has. 

We shall not then be half ashamed of styled, but 
use them as a language, a difficult and shifting 
language indeed, bur not without meaning. Only a 
master can use ii aright, but we shall all try to u*e lr t 
so that we may speak to our fellows. 

But at the back of it all, and as the source of all 
our strength, we must keep in mind the permanent 
qualities of architecture, those that we sum up in the 
abstract phrases about mass and void and rhythm 
and line, I his is the language in which our fiisrt 
conceptions arc dotted. In ihl$ language wc can 
speak to our fel tow-crafts men, hut not yet to our 
fellow-citizens. And, above all, we shall be con¬ 
scious of what I might call the 11 all-roun drives * + of 
architecture, its extraordinary' privilege of taking a 
piece of space and making it its very own* of moulding 
the very envelope of this globe here and there to ils 
own uses. Here the sun itself is our slave to cast 
shadows at our bidding, and the night comes to aid 
our mysteries or heighten our deliberate cosiness. 
Ours is a great privilege,, to make the background 
of other men lives. But to wield so potent a spell 
needs a master uf magic. If haply here and there 
we fall less far short than w e had feared, we mav be 
well content. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT* MR* PAUL WATERHOUSE, MA, IN THE CHAIR. 


Professor A. M + HIND, M_A. + O.B.E. (Slade Pro¬ 
fessor of Fine Arts, Oxford) : It was with ver\ great 
* uteresi that 1 accepted your kind invitation to come 
this evening to hear this paper, and it now gives me 
equal pleasure in ask you to pass a vote of thanks lo 
Mr. Newton for it, I particularly sympathise with his 
].imentation at the beginning concerning the enormous 
bulk of the literature on art ftubjecte. I think all of us 
who work on an y special side of the history «f afi r or 
tbc practice of the arts, fed the influence of that bulk. 
The re has been far too much verbiage. In a sense, T 
think it is better to see a work of art and say " I like 
it,' 1 or M I don't like it,* 1 than it is to go into very much 
criticism or analysis. Analysis anti miidsm* or 
philosophy, constantly take us away from the actual 


ivnrk* of art, A< Oxford on* is up againut a large pro* 
portn>n uf men who are enormously interested in the 
pMoaophy of an, but who know very few works of an. 
It you approach art from that point of view, you almost 
certainly come to wrong conclusions ; and ii has 
occurred to me in mention a persona! experience of 
ihc last few months. A tiny daughter, who j s pushed 
in a perambulator round Bavswater, has gradually 
realised these more romantic dements in architecture, 
■in.! asks for conducted tours to see particular " hdls " 
u '“ cb she is interested in—she speaks of all church 
fw. ^k. ^ause to her they are the recep- 
t dcs ° teils. She speaks with satisfaction »f high 
towers like that of St Matthews, and she savs she 
does not like things such as the Greek Church. There 
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is here the beginning of the instinctive love of things 
of beauty ; for the excrescences of architecture, which 
border on the romantic, and perhaps I he least important 
side. The essence of architecture is not to supply 
towers anti domes, but they are the thing* which are 
expressive of our instinctive love for things of beauty ; 
and architecture with (he view of supplying you with 
a comfortable home is no better than engineering 
which supplies a bridge which you can walk across. 
So it is that added interest which gives virtue to great 
architecture* though the combi nation of true virtue on 
both sides is the thing to be aimed at in the end. 1 
feel the difficulty, with Mr. Newton, as to whit the 
romantic is in architecture ; it is an association a l 
thing, it touches our human interest, and therefore 
romantic architecture is just as much in Greek and 
Roman ;is treated by (he mind of the Renaissance 
architect and painter* as it is in mediaeval ; it depends 
on the uses and associations which have been bound up 
with particular buildings ■ and in that way it la. 
perhaps, even more the painter of architecture who is 
concerned with romance in architecture than the archi¬ 
tect himself. Another point in Mr* Newton 1 * address, 
a small point, which gave me great pleasure, was his 
reference to Vasari as " The Daily Mirror critic of the 
sixteenth century.” I prefer a critic of Vasari's 
character, who makes the work of an live in your eyes, 
bringing it into relation to the lives of the people of his 
period, I prefer this kind of criticism to the philo¬ 
sophic treatment of art which one gets to-day from 
Croce. And one owes a tremendous debt Eo the 
simpler appredaton* and chroniclers of art and life 
such as Vasari and Pcpvs. 

There is another reason for my having u special 
pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks, I wish* 
especially in relation to Oxford and iny work there, to 
express our gratitude IP ilus Institute's Board of 
Education for their very kindly and helpful interest 
m the attempts w hich the Committee for the Fine Arts 
in Oxford is making to Inaugurate in some way, and 
encourage, the study of architecture in Oxford. There 
are very few people in Oxford who desire a professional 
School of Architecture* iud I also would deprecate it. 
If a man goes to Oxford or Cambridge his best oppor¬ 
tunity lies in the broadest education he can get there, 
and happy arc the architects who have had that chance 
before they took up their professional work. So my 
definite aim in trying to get further piece* of an study 
in addition to the blade Lecture?, which have been 
hitherto regarded its outside the University curriculum, 
h to bring such pieces of study into relation in the 
Humanities at Oxford* The Modern History Hoard 
have recommended the suggested lectures on ardiL 
lecture to the general Board of Faculties ; and 1 hope 
it is only a matter of a few weeks before we obtain the 
necessary grant of funds to star! In the next Unsverricy 


year. What adds greatly to my pleasure in hearing 
Mr. Newton to-nighl--and 1 do not think it is com¬ 
mitting any indiscretion to say it—is, that if the 
General Board grant the money t it is to Mr. Newton 
we shall look to inaugurate that study, This is the 
first time l have heard Mr. Newton, and I am certain 
we Could not have a saner guide for men who are study* 
mg the Humanities, whether or not they arc imending 
to take up architecture seriously later on . The begin* 
ning is very important in regard to the general scope 
of study which might he set before students in Oxford 
in architecture before they take dp their professional 
studies. 1 am thinking of the dozen or more in Oxford 
at one time who may become architects bier. And I 
think that by careful consideration it will be possible 
for certain historical portions of the study to be taken 
in the University* and arrange meats might perhaps be 
made by which the Institute would grant certain 
exemptions which would save the University man some 
time in his professional studies. Beyond that, in 
actual detail, 1 do not think that at present we wish to 
go. But if we did so much, I think it would encourage 
more men to risk the spending of several year* on the 
Humanities before taking up their strictly professional 
studies, 

Mr* S. D. KITSQN, M.A* [/\], seconded the vote 
of thanks* 

The PRESIDENT ; 1 believe we are honoured 

to-night with the presence of Lord Justice Warrington, 
and if he will address us 1 am sure we shal l be pleased 
to hear him. 

The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE WARRING* 
TON : l feel great hesitation in saying any thing at all 
about (lie subject of this lecture. I am not an architect, 
[hough I hope ] am a lover of art, and 1 have none of the 
technical art knowledge which would enable me to 
address such an audience as This* 

But may I say one word on one part of this extremely 
interesting lecture ? It is that part in which Mr. Newton 
referred to the fallacy of structure, in architecture, to 
the ordinary layman, I think, structure has a very im¬ 
portant bearing, whether it l^c the material of which the 
building is built, m whether it be the style in which it s* 
cons n net e d. {)ne says, i nst i ncti vely, t ha t a ccrtaIn bui Id - 
ing is built of the right material, that that building is 
bmlt in a mode which is suitable to its surroundings ; 
and not only that, hut it is built jso that it will answer 
the purpose for which it is required. Wilh regard to 
material, you have unly to travel down the road* in the 
neighbourhood of London, which is not a stone country, 
and you will see at once that the materials of which the 
houses are built is the material near at hand, and it is 
the suitable material. Look at those fine old housed of 
the eightecnth century which border the road through 
Berkshire as you approach, and as you leave* Reading. 

I-<n>k at some of the bouses which were built in ibe 
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immediate neighbourhood of London by the rich people 
at the end of ihc eighteenth centurymerchants who 
had their houses i n the suburbs and drove into the City 
every day. They suit ihc place when they are and the 
materials arc appropriate. Then pass, as I frequently 
do—living in a brick country'—the extreme borders of a 
brick country, to a country where stone is found. There 
you see the same kind of tiling ; you would hale to see a 
brick house in that country ; it is the atone hon&e which 
appeals to you there as being right, 

So, too* with construction. There* to a large ext cut, 
the style of construction depends on the material. But 
I have always thought—though I may be wrung from 
she arc hi Teel's point of view —Hint fur a home there is 
no house like the house built in the early part of the 
eighteenth century ; the plain square house, with at 
least all the best rooms looking one way. The point is t 
that beauty consists in the appropriateness of die style 
of building to the purpose for w hich it fin required. I do 
not deprecate ornament* if it is consistent with the main 
purpose of the building, 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure the audience will be 
interested in hearing a letter which has been received 
from .Mr. Ihhlwin Brown, a great architect and Hunker 
w ho at one rime was very much in our midst here, and 
who now chnnif.es to live in Scotland, and whose litier- 
ances are rarer than they used to be. 

19 April iga-3* 

Df-ArMh, MacAi JSTFK ,-—1 am much obliged to the Pre- 
sidtm and Council tor $<1 kindly sending me a card for the 
meeting on Monday night* when Mr. Newton is to read 
his hper on +i Cl^icnl and Ri mantk," and I am very 
sorry that J cannot be present. The old days when one 
could with comparative osc iH run up to London ,F are lor 
me no rn&re, m J am held noiv very closely by University 
and other wnrk, I should have liked to be at the meeting, 
a* the iubjeef h mie iif much ini erm, and is often discussed p 
though most commonly from the literary point of view, I 
am inclined to Hunk that ihe difference between Ofts^ical 
and Romantic is hugely one of rate. The southerner* with 
his clearsightedness and consciousness of self, contrasts 
w ith the northerner, who feeSn the attraction of the vrpe 
und unknown, and is capable of self-abandonment. Wc 
may com pare t he dispawirHlatc accurate survey by Dante 
of hk Inferno with Hip awful formlessness of Milton’s licit, 
and remember that for the most part it was the French and 
the English who fought and died in the Crusades* while 
the sagacious Italians were working the profitable carrying 
trade between West and East. 

The difference ^etms to come out with special clearness 
as it is illustrated in Architecture. I do not know if the 
younger members of fhc profession read Edward Freeman, 
the historian's, History Ar<kiU*tw* r He brings out, I 
think* particularly well Hie difference between Classical nnd 
Romantic,, as the rwo principles are embodied respectively 
in the Doric tcfnpk and the Gothic cathedral. He regards 
the one us the most perfect expression of the Hellenic 
genius, in that it is measured, defined* complete, and pre¬ 
sents itself to be seen on every side and in every part - w 
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while the medieval church embodies a suggestion of the 
infinite. ** Place yourself/ 1 h* writes of the latter, H where 
you will T the view is boundless, nothing occurs to force 4 
limit on the eye m any direction : interminable rows of 
columns branch away to every point* arch is seen through 
arch* every feature suggests something beyond itself, Stand 
a little west of the rood semen ; you see into die transepts, 
but you see not ihelr full length ; the eye h caught by their 
eastern arcades* suggestive of the aisles and chnpck beyond. 
If the mod serei n is pierced, you see the choir stretching 
before you* the slim arches beyond the high attar giving 0 
taint tdimpse of chapels yet far away* or the mighty reredos 
proclaiming, while concealing* their existence ; or if all this 
ii completely hidden, you at least see the roof-line stretch¬ 
ing on till is is lost in the distant perspective. Alum, the 
roof ihlls 1 bound your vision ; but here the whole temple 
seems rising heavenwards, and beneath ihc lantern 0 
glimpse is given of s still loftier height, a glimpse only of a 
height which might be absolutely boundless, Even die 
apertures of the triforium* and the narrow passages of the 
highest range, give a hint of something yet further, ofinter- 
minabk mazes leading you know not whither. . . . T> 

The French, vi course, are blended qf south and north* 
Liiui the logical consistency of their Gothic construction ts a 
ocuihcm trait* but I always feel that it in the romantic spirit 
of tike north which really rules in Gothic art, 

VYe are well offheic, in Edinburgh, for testing this, for 
while wc have our good classical pieces we possess also in 
the interior of St. Giles's a curiously good i Must ration of the 
poi nt Freeman makes. From the strictly architectural point 
uf view the church is unimportant* yet l know of no build¬ 
ing of the kind lhat*from the number and distribution of its 
:^p3et*. givt‘5. mnre fiflfectivd)' this impression of distance 
beyond distance, of an unknown something round every 
comer* of perspective and light and -hade that are always 
full of new ^uggtsriacu 

I hope there will be a good discussion on the Paper. 

Yours sincerely* 

G, BxumtH Brown, 

Mr. I , R_ HIORNS [F.j: lain sure we areall agreed 
™* an abstract subject such as Mr. Newton has brought 
forward ro-night is one which it is very ililTkult hi dia- 
t - lE - ISk . But 3 also ft*J ih.ir it titles mtrit disctiasion, and 
riaLt is my only reason for interposing remarks of nw 
own. And we arc all under the very great difficulty uf 
havmg had no idea of ihc way in which Mr, NrwtOn 
would treat his subject. 

In the course of hia Paper Mr. Newton referred to 
the importance and the value of a study of traditional 
aiyics of art, and I though^ also, he rather suggested it 
was important for tia 10 develop a style of our own 
to-dfty 3 ™ a little surprised at that, because it seemed 
i.Liit niliHjut a generation ago T we realised that a great 
cal more attention was paid to the study of styles and 
. application of dead styles than should be* sind that 
it was rather a thing we should endeavour to forget. But 
another question Mr. Newton referred to was the tie- 
fnrabtlity of our trying to arrive at some standard of 
criticism for modern buildings and that is a very in¬ 
teresting subject lor thought. I am sure wc realise the 
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importance of everyone* arid especially architects, study¬ 
ing the great styles of past ages, from Egyptian work, 
such as we see in Mr* Walcott drawings an the walls, 
to the Greek, the Roman, works of the Early Christian, 
Mediaeval and Renaissance peri oils, and so on to the 
present day. Rut I always fed that while it is very 
necessary' for us, as architects, to have a generally com¬ 
plete knowledge of (he great work of past ages, our use 
of these traditional decorative styles, if one may put it 
so, should, in relation to uur own work, be applied 
unconsciously rather than consciously* I think that all 
great art is really one thing, w hether it be European or 
Asiatic, and wherever we take iL from; there are certain 
root principles, which apply to them all, from which we 
learn things of value to us at the present day. Bui any 
attempt to work in the style of ia past period is, it seenra 
to me, wrong, because a building should really, and 
above all things* be designed suitably for ds purpose, 
which can only 1% done when we look at the problem 
essentially from the standpoint of present-day require¬ 
ments. In attempting, moreover, to apply a standard to 
buildings we must certainly have regard tu didr selling, 
which is, of course, the essential basis of the attention 
we now pay to town-pi arming. And we should con¬ 
scientiously seek to see that our buildings are designed 
in such a way that they fulfil their purpose in the best 
manner, and lhat they are expressed as architecture in 
terms of the finest craftsmanship we can produce. 

1 am sure we arc indebted to Mr. Newton for bringing 
forward ihjp subject; and iL is of especial interest to the 
younger men, because it has always seemed Eu me that 
one of the defects of the " Beau*-Arts + ' method of edu¬ 
cation is that there is rather a danger of attempting to 
express design in building in terms of the temple or the 
palace, which means a danger of not placing the problem 
on its merits, and of being too consciously and un¬ 
naturally influenced by past work, I fed that, while we 
s-htnitd seek to learn from the past all that is essentially 
important, we should, in our attempts to design build¬ 
ings at the present day, concentrate on reeling and ex¬ 
pressing in the most direct way what j* the problem of 
the moment* 

Mr, H. S. G. BUTLER [Ai \; The fast speaker said 
this paper should appeal particularly to the younger 
men* I know most of the work he has referred to, and it 
was that remark which made me rise* 1 have read Mr* 
Scott's book about fourteen times; 1 had to review it 
for the Burlington Magasitu . It was rather a tiresome 
book, because the language is so mellifluous that it 
rather sweeps one away. And, as Mr. Newton faintly 
suggested^ the destruction is so terrific that you expect 
rather more const motive thought at the end. Bui 1 
know Mr* Scott personally, and he will not perhaps 
mind my saying these things* 

With regard to the mental process in connection 


with architecture, it has amused me to think about it. 
My inclusions arc as follows : Mr. Lionel Bud den 
said (list we have conceptions which, when we bring 
them out so as to be enjoyed by other people, auto¬ 
matically achieve beauty by doing that, by w hat he calls 
b [ the correspondence in unity f|r between the concep¬ 
tion and the thing tt'hich is produced* I thought about 
that for some weeks, and failed to understand it. I do 
not quite know what he means by " the correspondence 
in unity, 1 ' except that if you take what Hegel say* and 
what Mrs. Russell Barrington* Mr, Roger Frv and 
Mr. Felix Clay say, and boil them all up and' think 
about it, you will arrive *t something like this ;r Firstly, 
beauty docs not exist ; it is an esthetic valuer. That is 
Mr. Clay's idea. It is rather a disturbing thought* 
When 1 first grasped it, I was disappointed to think 
there was not such a thing as beauty in noble statue* 
and great buildings and wonderful paintings ; that they 
were, after all, like legs of mutton* quite dull things and 
that somebody bad taken particular pains to male them* 
and thaE was a]], However* perhaps in a weak moment, 
k lay Mid aesthetic value is due to some particular 
quality in the object, to which we attach asthetie value ; 
so, Lifter all, there is a particular quality to onalvec. And 
if you think about that For a long time I suppose it is 
what Mr* Bud den called unity, and what I call har- 
m onions unity, even if there is redundance in these two 
word# ; treatise I think that together they suggest what 
we all fed w hen w c have achieved a jolly bit of design, 
that it is a serene result of a lot of conflicting thoughts, 
feelings and ideas and goings-on on paper. If that is 
bcauly, we might define it os aesthetic value which we 
attach to an object for the particular quality in it of 
harmonious unity J , and art is tlw apparatus which ex¬ 
hibits in physical phenomena, pictures, statue*, build- 
mgs, and so on, that quality of harmonious unity* and 
that is really the very inside of beauty, If I might go 
on, I should add the terrible subject of what h called 
significance* which many people have wrangled about. 
Mr. Bell confined k, I think, tn his book on art, by 
talking about significant form* and he emphasised and 
insisted that it was only pattern which mattered. It is 
the post-imprmioriEst Vreed. But I think part of ihc 
aesthetic value which ive attach to objects for thejr 
beauty i$ due to the significance of the form, the vague 
significance suggesting mass, or weight, or movement, 
or strength* or subtlety, or speed, not the significance 
which the person who built Fun 8 hi II attached "to battle - 
ments. Thill beauty may therefore be more elaborate I v 
defined as the rathe tic value which we attach tn object's 
for thejr quality of harmonious unity, with the proper 
significance which is due to that object; which is the 
beginning of what the speaker before the last was per¬ 
haps suggesting when he talked about fitness and ap¬ 
pearance of fitness, because in the art of architecture, as 
in all arts* it is a matter of appearances. That is what 
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He might cal] the appearance of propriety, the pro¬ 
priety which Vitruvius wrote about. 

Mr* W E. VERNON CROMFfON [JJ: I would 
like to add my tribute of admiration for the paper which 
we have heard this evening. In saying that, I would 
emphasise the delightful exposition we had in that hook 
which the last speaker told us he has read fourteen 
times. I think 1 have read The Arcbifertttft af Hu- 
mumim about six times i and always when I read it 1 
picture to myself the wm behind this One, w^herc an 
eminent member of the Institute was found with that 
hook in front of him. He w as turning over the pages in 
a listless way, and then he shut the hook up and said* 
ih I canh make out what it is all about." That appears 
to have been the attitude adopted by many of our 
members towards philosophic cri deism ten years ago. 
We arc this evening carrying on, in a subtle way* adieus- 
sion on esthetics, a thing I hive not heard here Before. 
Croce ha* liecn mentioned this evening, and my secon¬ 
dary object in rising was to emphasise the importance 
of that mime with reference to the revelation of aesthetic 
thought which is taking place nowadays. We have 
Scott—Croce with 3 difference ; we have Lionel 
Rudden—Croce with a difference ■ and now we have 
Newton—Croce with a difference. We have also A her* 
crumble and many other writers nil her imbued with 
Croce, writers on the plastic arts, nit painling, and 
music akin. Consequently we should, 1 think, as mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, pay more attention to a very re¬ 
markable pronouncement by an Italian philosopher, 
who, although he writes in rather a difficult way on 
a very di flic n It sobject + is well wi »rth $ i tidy l n g. Beca use r 
tf ive can get a glimmering of what he is driving at, and 
what Geoffrey Scott is driving at in his Architecture nj 
Humanismt wc shall find our way out of the morass in 
which we have got on rat he fit* in the nine teen ih cen¬ 
tury. If He can get hold of Croce's idea that aesthetics 
must be regarded ns a separate thing* apart from ethics 
and logic* wc sba]] be on better ground. I differ I mm 
the suggestion of the mover of the motion that ppffDsn- 


phy does not count for much ; because if we had had 
during the last generation a more philosophic and 
careful way of looking at rathe ties, and a greater 
intention to define our meanings, we should not have 
struggled along so aimlessly si& we did with the Gothic 
Revival, 

The PRESIDENT ; Mr. Newton knows me well 
enough, and some of you know me well enough to know 
that there is * very great deal I should like to say to Mr. 
Newton about his paper. But I have no wish to shadow 
the declining weeks of my Presidency by becoming 
seriously unpopular ; consequently I propose to let you 
off entirely. 

But there is one tiling 1 should like to say with refer¬ 
ence to Professor Hind's remarks. As an old Oxford 
man who* by the accident of life, has hecome an archi¬ 
tect* l should like to tell him how very greatly we value 
w bat he said about a close touch between that Univer¬ 
sity and this Institute (that has been brought about by 
our very happy conference with him and his Fellows on 
the subject of the establishment of his teaching of 
architecture in Oxford]; and particularly by the view 
I hat he takes as to the nature of w hat that teaching 
should be. We are in accord with him, and we here 
rejoice in the fact that vie have been consulted in the 
matter, and in the extremely gracious way in which 
whatever overtures we have been able to make have 
been received there. 

Mr. New ton's paper has given us very great pleasure. 
It lias surpassed my expectations, and I look forward 
with pleasure 10 reading it over carefully and pondering 
it at leisure, 1 now put the vote of lhanks, which [ hope 
you will receive with acclamation. 

Carried by acclamation* 

Mr. NEWTON (in reply) : I can only thank you lor 
ihe very patient w r ay in which you have listened to a 
rather hoarse voire for an hour. I do not think that 
tine can really settle these philosophical problems, as it 
were* all at once. I thank you very much for the way 
tn which you have listened to me,. 
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John Nash, 1752-1825 

BY \V, HILTON NASH [7A] 

A S the passing o! Regent St reel is now going mid at the same time meet the views of the employers 

iro rapidly, it mav m>t he out of place to record by paying also strict regard to convenience and 

n f faet£ bating to i|, ami also of economy. Architecture i n this respect is the most com- 

' TKo V' l' ^ hn ^ 3 l h ' * . . <>( llu ‘ fin* arts, and demands versatility of talent. 

I tie Georgian era brought into being many archi- a combination of genius with common sense, and also 
tecta of note, but per haps no other of them hnd the gen ins taste with practical experience." 



roitTJUiT or John Nash bv Sih Thohas I.aivu&o a? j fe , , Causes, Oxford* 


of organisation, and the power of carrying out a great 
conception, like tfuu of tlir architect of Rcgcm Btrect 
and the adjacent buildings. The an of architecture com¬ 
bines not only ihut of design, but the faculty of bvifliiicis, 
as the architect of one of ihc villas in Regema Park 
said ; |L The architect b constantly meeting uiih 
obatmdes and impediment* which rarefy Income known 
to the public ; works are subjected to criticisms the 
muftt uurea^Einabie. The great difficulty for those en¬ 
gaged in the profession is to please the eye of the critic 

* A Urg*- phorQ^ph mi thi* pertrth mured for ike I 
Ari. Ashmokan Museum g Ox*brd- 


L 

It is generally believed that John Nash was bnni in 
1752, of Welsh parents, ai Cardigan in Wales, and died 
m 1S35, ai his house at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, at 
■ 4 S i: ,lf 8 ,1 t ihtw adding another to the number of 
octogenarian architects. Little is known of his carlv 
I'fe. and Benjamin Fcrrcy. who wrote later in his 
Recollections of A. W. Pug n, contradicts the assert ion 
that he was born in Wales, and states that he tvaa born 
in London, and that his paren ts, having some private 

lute by Mr. t; F Bell, itc Jt-wper of the D. pun ment of Fmt 
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fortunep were able to phee their son with Sir Robert 
Taylor, the leading architect of the day. He had a 
daughter named Anne, who la often alluded to in his. 
correspondence with Sir John Soane as ™ Sweet Anne 
Page.™ 

The house which he first occupied in London wus 
zg, Dover Street, and later, when Regent Street was 
built, he removed to No* 14, Regent Street, where he 
had a large gallery of pictures and statuary. There is 
no doubt that he employed the large success gained by 
his practice in adding to his collection, and he is known 
to have engaged four artists in Rome to copy the best 
paintings of Raphael in the Vatican, for which he 
obtained ihe sanction of the Pope. 

’When Nash first started in practice is not known, 
but he was associated with many of the leading archi¬ 
tects of the day, including G, S* Rtplon* John Soane, 
and Sinirkc. Those who were his pupils at his office in 
Regent Street speak feelingly of him for his constant 
kind and considerate treatment. He often invited them 
to his home which he built at East Cowes, known as 
Ea*t Cowes Castle. The arrangement of Ms office, 
where each assistant had his private desk and compart¬ 
ment, showed that he had some consideration for the 
comfort of his stall. 

It lias been stated that perhaps no professional man 
ever obtained greater success in his pursuits than this 
architect, and he was often called ** the great John 
Nash,” and caused a good deal of jealousy among his 
contemporaries by being the especial friend of the 
Prince Regent. As his private architect tie rebuilt 
Buckingham House, which wm aftenvarih called Buck¬ 
ingham Pal ace T and also the Pavilion at Brighton, and 
made alterations and additions to Windsor Castle. 

The Government business which was under the con¬ 
trol of die Board of Works was put into the hands of 
three architects, Nash, Smirkc. and Some, On tine 
death of George I V, Soane was employed by WiUiam IV* 
who eventually knighted him. 

Augustus Charles Pugin was one of Nash's assistants. 
Jt appears that the architect Had advertised for an 
assistant, preferably a foreigner (why is not certain), 
ami when Pugin appeared in answer to the adverbsc- 
mcm he was ushered into a room where there was a 
foreign nobleman who was also m applicant, Pugin 
himself was a French refugee, and possibly Nash 
wanted an assistant with a knowledge of French, in 
which language he himself was deficient. At this perimi 
there was a mania for building noblemen's mansions 
in a Gothic or castellated style, and Pugin's new cm* 
plover advised him to study Gothic* as there Were no 
books from which details could lie supplied. Pugin 
entered into the idea so heartily that he was able eventu¬ 
ally to produce his well-known books on Gothic 
Architecture. 

Nash may in some sense claim to be fhc founder of 
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the Gothic revival, for if he had not setti Pugin on Ms 
travels to sketch and study GaiMc detail, the revival 
might have been delayed for many years, or might not 
have come at all. Pugin's books had undoubtedly a 
great influence on the minds of the architects of that 
period. 

The earlier Georgian period produced finer works of 
art than those erected at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and when Nash commenced practice 
it must be remembered that the prevailing ta^re was for 
Greek, or at any rate Classic, architecture. Little effort 
was, however, made to modify the antique types to suit 
modem requirements and the rigour of our northern 
climate. Well-proportioned porticoes without any 
reference to their positions* and pediments where roofs 
could never exist, were continually being erected. The 
same thing took place later in the Gothic revival, 
though not to so great an extent, and a consistent plan 
was sacrificed to producing what was called a ** prettv 
effect." Small windows were used so as to give a 
monastic appearance* and the gloom of the London 
Law Courts helped to bring Gothic into disrepute. 

It was fortunate that Nash did not fall into these 
errors, and Ms buildings were eminently suitable to the 
times, 1 hough the planning would not satisfy modern 
Ideas. His construction is generally sound, and though 
hi& buildings in Regent Street were coated with piaster, 
there was no scamping of the brickwork underneath. 

Sanitary science was then in its infancy, and the fine 
blocks of budding-;- and terraces which he built round 
Regent's Park were deficient in bathrooms, and lava¬ 
tory accommodation was frequently placed In the 
middle of the house, with no external ventilation. It 
seem* that bathrooms and due regard to sanitation 
came in with the Gothic revival. 

Some writers a.isert that Nash was a miniature p.sintc' 
and also that he painted theatrical scenery* hut this is 
probably incorrect, and they have possibly confused 
him with Edward Nash, who lived at this period ami 
had considerable skill as a miniature painter, and was a 
pupil of Shelley. He is mentioned in Dr. Williamson's 
work on miniature painters. He was a great-unde of 
the present writer, arid painted many portraits of the 
R.ijahs and potentates in India. 

Nash Wits a man of large conceptions and enterprise* 
He was ihc friend and private architect to George IV 
uul it wi* due to his influence with the King when 
Pnnce Regent that Regent Street was formed, cutting 
ihrough a mas* of mean and squalid streets, and making 
die West End of London worthy of a great metropolis. 
He was masterly at laying out gardens ami towns, at, is 
shown by the way in which lit laid nut Marvlcbane 
Pitrk, afterwards called Regent’s Park. He obtained a 
pre-eminence i n the arrangement of masses and general 
artistic effect, which [it those day* seemed somewhat 
lacking, The design for laying out Regent's Park wto 
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obtained in coin petition. Two other plana arc shown in 
White's book on London improvements — -one by a 
man named Chawner, and one by White himself. 

The laying out of Regent Street is perhaps Nish s 
greatest work, 1 le did not forget that in designing a new 
street it should be considered m a complete whole. 

Some of the streets in Paris, such as the Rue Lafa¬ 
yette, exhibit this characteristic, but the latter, grand as 


Senior United Service Club, 

Regent^ Park Terraces. 

The Quadrant, Regent Street. 

British Artists' Gallery (with }. Elmes). 

East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight, 

Grace lie td Lodge, Kilkenny, for Mrs, Kavanagh, 
Lnughcnoter, Co. Gal way. 

Roscommon, Co. Roscommon. 



PLAN m THE I IHTRftYiMfeNTn AT Rel 2 ENT'S PARK, r-ESINNlD HY JoitM N V ll 


it is, is monotonous, and should have licen divided into 
blocks as wc see in Regent Street. The Avenue dc 
l'Opera was not designed by one architect, but the work 
was carefully contio!3cd + and each new block had to 
conform with the opposite buildings. 

The following is a list of John Nash's principal 
buildings :— 

I Jay market Theatre (with G. S, Repton). 

Buckingham Palace. 


Sirabally, Ireland. 

Kenturch Park, Herefordshire (castellated}* 
Gums ton, Herefordshire (castellated J. 
Ingcstrc Hall, 

Duke of Richmond's Villa. 

Guildhall, Newport, Isle of Wight* 

St. Mary's Church, Ei aggers ton. 

All Souls' Church, Langhani Place, 

Child wall Hall* Lancashire. 
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Regent Street and the Quadrant, 

About the year 1S12 there seems to haw been a 
desire to make a wide street from Carlton House Co 
Marjrjebone Fark. The Prince Regent was heartily in 
favour of the scheme, in which he showed his insight„ for 
it must he remembered that although lie was given over 
to the pleasures of life he was naturally a very shrewd 
man, and in many wap gave evidence of this. The 
streets ih;ii were demolished to make room for the new 
street were Ht. Alban’s Street and a nest of small streets 
known its Si. James's Market. The new street was com¬ 
pleted seven years after the Act was passed, of which 
more will he said hereafter. The original plan dm 
not seem to have included the Quadrant, as shown 
on the plan by Wyattvillc. it is said that the Prince 
asked Nash how he would get over the connection 
between the upper and lower part of Regent Street, 
and Nash took his pencil and drew 1 the curve which 
now forms the Quadrant. It seems a very simple 
solution, hut like many simple things dues not seem to 
have been thought of before. It reminds us of the story 
told of Bra man te when he submitted Ids design for the 
great dome of the Cathedral at Florence (a story which 
is often attributed to Columbus), He asked for on egg 
to be brought and then asked each member of the Com¬ 
mittee to make it stand on Its end. On their failing 10 
do this, Dram ante took a knife and struck off the end of 
the egg, and stood it on the table. Hi Oh, wc can do 
that/' said the Committee, 0 Yes/' said Bnimame, 
*■ and sfi you will say when you have seen my dome. 11 

The Quadrant hail originally handsome colonnades 
in front of the shops, but these not only darkened 
the shops, but afforded □ promenade for the loose 
women who frequented that part of the towm Fhc 
columns were taken down some years after erec¬ 
tion. in 1S48, and the facade was altered by Fenne- 
ihornCr Bv the removal of the columns the whole 
beauty of the facade was destroyed. 

The clearing away of she filthy and narrow streets 
which stood between Foil Moll md the New Road, 
Marylebmie, and which were destitute of sewers and 
Contained a honeycomb of ceaapoob, was a work of 
great magnitude and sanitary welfare, and was one of 
the great*** London improvements since the time of 
Charles II The great sewer which extends from 
Purl!ami Place to Whitehall may be said to rival the 
great Cfaftta Maxima which served for the draining 
of Rome, and the buildings round Regent's Fork 
could not have been drained unless this sewer had 
been constructed. 

The purchasing of the various properties in the line 
of the new street was a serious undertaking, and the 
cost was enormous. Tlw author formerly possessed 
several of the architect's reports and valuations, which 
have unfortunately been mislaid. If if had not been for 


the royal patronage and help he received, the task would 
in those days have been almost impossible, and it re- 
minds one of the improvements carried out under the 
great Baron Haussmann in Paris in the time of 
Napoleon III. 

The architects who furnished designs for the various 
buildings included Sir John Soane, Decimus Burton, 
Smirke, and Abraham \ but the general scheme and 
the design of the facade were left to Nash + as the 
architect to the Commissioners* 

It is to Nashs credit that he allowed the lessee* to 
appoint their own Architect, on the condition that the 
ho ages were to be faced with cement. This appears 
strange ami arbitrary, but it must be borne in mind 
that stone in those day? was difficult to procure arid 
very expensive, so that if the houses had been stone- 
fronted the lessees would have been put to consider¬ 
able expense, and the street could not have been com¬ 
pleted in the short space of seven years. This constant 
use of stucco gave rise to the well-known epigram : 

kl Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d, 

For of marble be left what of brick he had found. 

But is not our Nash too a very great Master, 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster/* 

One cannot entirely denounce the use of plaster, as 
if it is well done and frequently painted, it is a very good 
material for use in London. Look at some of the gloomy 
streets, such as Raker Street and Harley Street, where 
the brickwork is black with a coating of soot. If these 
streets had been built like Regent Street, and the fronts 
painted every three or four years, they would have had 
a cheerful appearance ; and, in spite of the doctors, 
Harley Street might noi have obtained the designation 
of the 11 V alley of the Shadow/* Nash certainly did 
much to promote what ha^ been called " cementitious 
architecture/' and almost all his works in London were 
in imitation of the forms originally designed for stone. 
This als»< may seen j n the works of Palladio at 
Vicenza, which owing to neglect are now in a deplorable 
condition. The impression cm the mind of stone details 
is no doubt somewhat depressing, and the falsity of 
effect cmuM'E lead 10 truth in cmtsiTUtrion. I11 Regent 
Street the facades were built in Roman cement and 
mastic, and where they have been properly treated have 
lasted well for nearly a hundred years. John Nash says ; 
Hl In setting out the new street there wen* difficulties and 
circumstances which made it most advisable to make 
the street in the line ii now is. if a straight line had 
been continued from ihe Regent's Park to Carlton 
House, it would have passed through Si. Cites, leaving 
all the bad streets between the new street and the 
respectable streets at the West end of the town, through 
which the persons residing in the better street and the 
Members going to the House of Commons and the 
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House of Lords must pass before they dan use the new 
street. In forming that street my purpose was, that the 
new stTeri should cross the eastern entrance to d! the 
streets occupied by the higher classes, and to leave nut 
to the east ail the bad streets, and as a sailor would 
cypress himself, to hug all the avenues that went to 
good streets, to effect which is the cause of the line the 
new street exhibits." 

He says, further, be received no remuneration for 
building the Quadrant, " The Quadrant was built by 
myself ; 1 took the ground af the Quadrant, being u 
peculiar sort of building it was obliged to be erected at 
once, and the speculation was too great for one person. 
I therefore entered into it and took tile ground at the 
price it was offered to others. 1 then formed the design 
and let if out to a set of builders, and advanced a large 
sum of money to enable them to build, in the tune of 
£60,000. I do not think the Quad rant would ever have 
been carried into execution in any other way/ 1 — 
zz April 1S2S- 

fie was badly remunerated for his work on ihc new 
street, and lie says : 11 1 will tell the Committee what 1 
was obliged to do fur that fee (one half-year's ground 
rem) h and is not one-fourth of the charge Mr. Cockerell 
put down. I negotiate the original purchase of the 
ground, negotiate the letting of the ground, make the 
design for the elevations ; 1 set out the ground for 
building, I superintend it in the general way during 
execution, I draw- the plans on the Leases 1 for all which 
I receive a fee of half a year's ground rent and sup¬ 
posing 1 let a plot of ground for a house, say for twenty 
guineas a year, 1 receive ten for it.* 1 

As Professor Reilly says in Ids article on p * London 
Streets and their Recent Buildings/" the completion of 
his friend John Nash's scheme must have been for 
George |Y a veritable triumph. Without moving out 
of doors he could dew from the windows of Carlton 
House She lower part of the street to Regent Circus, 
From tliis point the noble sweep of the Quadrant would 
not be visi ble, yet enough could be seen to show that at 
the King's bidding Nash had planned the finest street 
in 1 lie metropolis. The effect of the fresh plastered 
buildings: in place of the dirty brick erections which 
formerly occupied the site must have seemed as if a 
mag'cianV wand had been waved. 

1 he United Service Club in Waterloo Place designed 
by Nash and the Athenaeum Club by Decintua Burton 
on the opposite corner show 1 what two great architects 
could achieve by the simple treatment of masses with¬ 
out any unnecessary adjuncts with which the present- 
day architect is wont to encumber his building?. 

The Hay market Theatre with its noble portico was 
designed by Nash, in conjunction with G. S, Repton, 
who was occasionally joined with him in his work. 

All Souls' Church. —Great discussion took place 
and much aatirc was launched at the design for All 
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Snub 1 Church t Langham Place„ and, us Britton says ; 
Ll It was animadverted on with more severity than 
justice, and more satire than fair criticism. It is so very 
easy to criticise an architectural design, but the critic 
if called upon to design something better would fail 
lamentably/’ Someone once told a critic that he knew 
nothing about the subject he was commenting on, and 
he replied : " 1 cannot lay an egg Eke a ben, but there 
is no doubt 1 am a much better judge than a hen of an 
omelette.” 

This church was caricatured in the Press and dis¬ 
cussed in the House of Commons, but it has survived, 
and is mw considered as part of the scheme in the 
rebuilding of Regent Street, and it cannot be criticised 
as an insulated edifice. Placed immediately at an. obtuse 
angle formed by Regent Street and Langham Place, it 
was desirable that it should end the vista and take 11n- 
eve off an awkward angle. The spire, however, seems 
hardly appropriate to a classical composition, but the 
circular peripteral portico, almost detached from the 
body of the edifice, is not without distinction. The 
church was built at the expense of die Government, and 
cost £16,000. 


In the days when George IV was Prince Regent his 
chief res.td.encc was Carlton House; it was stated by 
the Duke of \\ eUmgtoq that the Royal Palaces were not 
suitable to the dignity of the Crown, and k was thought 
thai; a more filling residence should be at once erected. 

1 he Prince Regent was continually moving from bis 
London Palaces to ihe Pavilion at Brighton, driving 
down m Kes coach with a merry party on hoard, and tl 
may be assened that with all his fading* he waa an 
admirable whip, ami on account of the steep gradients 
m P am lhe ro ' ld between London and Brighton the 
road, at bis request, was cut away and lowered, as wc 
can witness at the present day at Sutton anti Rcigate. 
Uirlmn House then stood In whit ii now Waterloo 
Place, between the Athenaeum and the United Service 
Uui*s It had a magnificent suite of reception rooms, 
but otherwise was not wdl suited for a residence. The 
Athcmcum Club contains a remarkable collection of 
prrnti showing Carlton House with the screen of 
columns in from designed by Nash, who also nude 
large alterations to the interior. When Carlton 
House was demolished these columns, together with 
fornmig the portico, were afterwards 
used in the holding of the National Gallery, 

Buckingham Palace and Mafuile Arch. 

The Palace was built m the reign of George IV on 
the site of Buckingham House from the designs of 
^asti, and completed in the reign of William IV 

m XfE T Pabce far ,hc King, according 

to the Duke of Wellington, who said, in the I louse of 



tfrwwn by T*pl H. Sk*pktti fnjwNtf fyWm 

THK Qt’ADIUNT AND PART OF RECEMT STREET 
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Waterloo Place and Part of Resent Street 
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Lord*, on |6 July 1 3 iS ; M Yet I vmi&t say that not¬ 
withstanding the gn:*ii expense in building the Palace, 
that no Sovereign in Europe, l may even add. perhaps 
no private gentleman, is so ill lodged as the King of this 
country,’ 1 When the grant was given by Parliament 
it was intended only to repair and enlarge Buckingham 
House, and therefore the old dimensions were retained. 
This no doubt hampered the architect and hindered 
him from making such a design as he would have 
approved of. 


Some interesting facts were elucidated in the report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Buckingham Palace in October 1831, About this time 
there was a great public outcry on the expenditure on 
the Palace, and a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the matter. Blore was called in to complete 
the work, as the Committee reported they could not 
approve of the architect's conduct. An extract from a 
Treasury Minute, 15 October 1830, is as follows : — 

-i Upon the whole. My Lords see in the paper no 



S ohtpuit Bi .’r ill )CMS Nash w, Pehnii rR t n \ t’ct umosi 


Large alterjiticms wcie made when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, and Edward Bbre was employed as 
architect, and erected the from portion which face* 
St. James’s Bark. The M.irhlc Ards then flood in front 
nf the Palace, and was removed to its prerenr ^ne in 
1850. This arch was designed by Nash at first as a 
Stone Arch, and is a proof of hb ^kill in monumental 
architecture. It is after the style of the Arch of Con¬ 
st am hie 


j'LUi a -m * A]r - Nash s conduct ; the estimate sub- 
untied n, and sanctioned by Parliament has been ex- 
by a large amount. the progress of tuch MCcss 
hl " ^wntcaled from My Lords, and their earlier 
.r.terran.urL therefore printed, hue no 
m™ brought before your Committee that Mr Nash 
wilfully concealed the estimates," 

'Hie 6nt estimate for the Palace W as f 2 (,* (*k> mil 
tWn w afterward, amended to / J&E35 £ 
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the Trtasury in 1835 ordered the work 10 proceed, and 
it appears that there was no contract, hut the architect 
employed all the workmen, and the work was measured 
and priced fay the Office of Works. In answer to the 
question w hen the architect was giving bis evidence, 
" \\ as the Marble Arch included in the first estimate ? ” 
he said : " Nor as a Marble Arch, but as a stone arch,” 
The marble used was Ravacdone from the Carrara 
quarries, and the architect sent a special agent (one 
Mr. Brown) tt> Italy to treat for the marble and select it. 
The marble for the arch cost about £30,000. not in¬ 
cluding WcstmaeotiV work on the sculpture. 

It was provided in the architect's estimate that cer- 
tain valuable works of art should be removed from 
Carlton House and placed in the Palace, bur instead of 
that they were removed to Windsor Castle„ so that he 
had to exceed his estimales by a very large amount. 
When examined before the Committee, he was asked : 
M Could you give any idea of the articles, that were sent 
to Windsor Castle, which you expected to be used in 
Buckingham Palace ? " Answer : Hi No. but the articles 
substituted bore no coin pari son with those sent away ; 
for example, a chimney-piece sent away would be 
worth £t)o, and the chimney-piece substituted by a 
design signed by the King might havecori^oo 6^400," 
In answer to another question, the architect said : 
11 The marble chimney-pieces, exclusive of the marble 
as near as I can estimate them, came to £18+1*70.” Tlris 
seems a very high price when you think of the difference 
between the value of money in those days and at the 
present time. Question : " By whom were those 
expensive designs furnished ? " Answer : IK By me. 1 ' 
Question : lL Then from the year 1823 H > the year 1828 
you conceived yom authority to carry into execution 
whatever the King ordered without the approbation of 
the Treasury, 1 * Answer : " Certainly— 1 did not con¬ 
ceive* till February 1828. that 1 received any orders 
from the Treasury not to execute the King's com- 
murids." 

When the Duke of Wellington came into office, fc< the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and himself both verbally 
desired me to execute any works without the express 
orders of the Treasury. 1 * 

Nash reported that lie proposed to use Bath stone, 
which, he stated, was better than Portland stone, and 
wan cheaper and easier to ni>rfc, So h appears that a 
similar mistake was made in using the wrung stone os 
Was made in building the Houses of Parliament r In the 
latter case 3 Royal Commission was appointed, and ihe 
Mtuw vhin was Ancastcr. which experience proved 
was unable to stand the London di mate. The architect 
seems to have purchased the stone himself and made a 
hard bargain with the quarry owners by which the 
public benefited. 

A Setter which was written by Nash when ordering 
some ironwork for the new palace may he interesting. 


It is written to John Wyke Fowler and Cu. + iron 
foundry, and is dated 1 July 1825, and shows that no 
detail was too Email for him to supervise. 

11 Sins,—I shall want a considerable number of cast¬ 
ing* for the Paiace at Buckingham House, such as iron 
joists from 16 feet to 38 feet in length, the shortest to 
be of the dimensions, . . 

The longest of these dimensions in the middle,, and 
1 foot 6 inches deep at each end. 

I shall also warn some cast-iron arches to strengthen 
stones of large bearing thus, the iron i inch thick and 
4 inches broad, with inch screw holts, nuts and heads. 

,l Will you let me know at what price per ton you 
veil I furnish such castings of best iron, cleaned and 
fitted, and deliver ready for fixing, the joists to be 
previously tried to ascertain the sufficiency of their 
strength. Your answer is required immediately.— 
1 am, Sirs, your humble servant, 

“ John Nash." 

Asked by the Committee what responsible person 
had control over the plans, the architect replied : 
" 1 hose designs that 1 make are made under the direc¬ 
tion of His Majesty, approved by His Majesty, signed 
by His Majesty, and countersigned by the Minister, 

I can produce some of these to the Committee." 
Question : " What difference is there in practice be¬ 
tween your control of Buckingham House and Mr. 
Soane’s at the Courts of Law or any other public build¬ 
ings ? 1 Answer : "I have nothing to do with any 
public buildings but the palaces,” 

There were many difficulties in turning Buckingham 
House into a Palace suitable for the King, and ■'iash 
had to con lent! with the vigilant authorities of the 
Board of Works, and was often brought into collison 
"'ith them. At one time the King requested Sir Jclfrev 
Wyjttville u> examine and report on Buckingham 
House, which was then nearly completed- On ihis, 
Wyattyille. to his great credit," wrote to the Keeper of 
i he Privy Purse, requesting him to state to the King 
that though he felt flattered by His Majesty’s com¬ 
mands, he must uedine to interfere, as long as there was 
any chance of the difficulties with the Commissioners 
being removed. 

The Palace was re-fronted some few vests since 
from the designs of Sir Aston Webb, P.K,A. t K.C.B., 
and forms a fine feature from St. James's Park. 

IV. 

Various Works, 

Several country houses were designed and erected by 
Nash in Wales, Shropshire and Hertfordshire and 
other parts of England in what is called the castellated 
style, including his own house in the Isle of Wight, 
named East Cowes Castle. In alteringCoraham House' 
Wiltshire, he expended a large sum of money, about 
£flo,Oao, and made great changes in the fine old mart- 
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sion, hut unfortunately not always in the best taste. 
H„ Rep ton, whose son, John Adcy Rep ton, was acting 
Jts an assistant to the architect at*the time, claims the 
design for the work of his son. 

Britton siys “ that nearly contemporary with this 
building were those alterations to that monstrous 
building at Brighton, the Prince's Pavilion erected from 
the designs of Mr. Portion and Mr. Nash {[the original 
architect was Ho I land). Fortunately for English art and 
artists, this pattern card of royal folly and reckless 
expense did not become fashionable ; it failed to please 
even those who are generally too ready and eager to 
follow the worst examples of "princes." The revels and 
orgies which took place in the Pavilion during the regn 
of the Prince Regem arc well described in The Four 
Georges, by Thackeray , 

However, with alt the eccentricity of this design, 
there is a good deal of interesting detail which could 
only have been acquired by a careful study of Oriental 
examples. 

Elaborate preparations for the grand jubilee, 

I August 1814, in connection with the general peace, 
were made in the London parks ; and in the Green 
Park, at the suggestion of Sir 'William Congreve, Nash 
designed a temple of Concord, He acted as Surveyor- 
Ccncral by command of the Prince Regent during the 
vacancy caused by the death of James Wyatt. The 
building designed by him and erected in rite garden of 
Carlton House as a reception room for royal visitors on 
the occasion of the visit of the allied Sovereigns by the 
Prince Regent had twenty-four sides, being 120 feet in 
diameter, with a remarkable room, and itwins afterwards 


erected at Woolwich, and serves as a depository or 
museum for naval and military models, 

1 he pay of the working man in those days bore no 
proportion to that of the present day. In 1770 the 
wages for a bricklayer was ten shillings and nine pence a 
^ ^ brothers Adam, who were Scotsmen, when 
build mg the Addphnn the Strand, sent in Scotland for 
workmen, but soon discovered their mistake, as not one 
m twenty was worth his salt, I hey had recourse to per¬ 
suasion, and to keep tip the spirits of the men sent to 
Scotland for a piper. The piper arrived, and the 
labourers danced, and were willing to do all that their 
employers desired except to work.' So thev dismissed 
the Scots, and employed about half the number 
of stout Irishmen, who put their backs into the 
work. 

There were many caricatures made of the building 
D| Buckingham Palace, and the great expense of the 
gardens, which are said to have cost £42,000. roused 
the indignation of' the public. A large mound was 
ormed in the gardens, so that the King could hot 
he seen when he was enjoying himself, and he had the 
same dread of being seen when he was at Windsor, 
where the road had to be cleared for his carriage to 
pass* & 


J ^ tirawgimni&fi as 

V “ J tap f' k artfhilwt « P^ed hv the series 
»t drawings lie made of Paris, which" were pub¬ 
lished in Pug,ns “Paris and its Environs" in 
iSjr. 1 have reproduced two of these drawings in 
mv article ® 
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Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723" 
Bicentenary Memorial Volume 

BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A r 


This handsome volume, “ published under the 
auspices of the JO.B*A +P " b a notable tribute to the 
memory of Wren, Mr. Waterhouse in a graceful 
Latin dedication describes its purpose as one " pieratis 
ergs tam cadmium jngeoium*” 44 PEcisitisergo p1 Scents 
more familiar, but that would have omitted the refer¬ 
ence to Wren's admirable genius. Memorial volumes 
are m prone to failure as Coalition Governments, 
writers can hardly avoid treading on each other's heels, 
and the result is sometimes closer to the composite 
photograph than 10 the clean-cut portrait. Rut in this 
case the writers have wisely dealt with special aspects 
of Wren’s actual work, and so have given each other 
elbow-room ; and Mr. Dircks, the editor, w ho has had 
to wrnrk under very limited conditions of time, and the 
contributors to this volume, are to be congratulated 
on the successful discharge of ll dilHcult task. Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Keen, Professor Pise, 
Mr. Macartney; Mr. Somers Clarke, Mr, Warren < Mr, 
Turner* Mr. Ward, Professor Richardson* Professor 
Adflhead, Mr. Stratton, Mr, Maurice Webb, all write 
with expert knowledge uf architecture; on what, from 
1 he point of view of architecture* one may call the lay 
aspects uf Wrcn*s work and career* Mr. Minns, Mr, 
I links, Sir William EayUsti, and Sir William Schooling 
have some Very interesting things to say, and finally 
Canon Alexander, who has devoted himself fur many 
years to the conservation of the grcai Cathedral in his 
charge, say* a few eloquent words of appeal for Wren's 
great work, JJ The best memorial of Wren is still the 
Dome which lifts its misty splendour above the curves 
of the river p with the Cross shining back to the betting 
sun, ,,, That is so. One may criticise and explain or 
censure, hut there is always that incomparable monu¬ 
ment. 

Anyone who reads this volume from cover to cover 
will know pretty well all there is to be known about 
Wren, It is a good deal more than wo know ahum any 
other architect, and yet an point of fact it ts not very 
much. We know of his family, of his education* of his 
brilliant success at Oxford; there are a few letters in 
Wren's nest, precise band writing, the not very con¬ 
vincing drawings at All Souls and elsewhere, and the 
PaF£nta&Q 1f written by his grandson, and not always to 
be relied upon. Any further insight into Wren's work 
as an artist is only to be gained by the critical study of 
Wren*s actual buddings anil there is a good deal yet 

* Sir tkrutoph** Wrtn BicmUmm ,1J fmrrutl [Unikrtt; Holder 
ma Staaghtonk copies,. J gU)Ur.af. p S grille A&, Slijl 
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to be explained. Architects do noT arrive out of space, 
their own design is based largely on the work of their 
predecessors. We ail have our heritage of the past, 
and it is, as in the parable of the Talents, the use that 
we make of that heritage that determines our ultimate 
value as artists. We may neglect it entirely* wt may 
be content to rest on our oars, or ym may use it as a 
starti ng-poi nt for great ad vc nturra of ou r o wn, Every - 
one has to make ihc choice of Hercules, for good or 
bad. Wren made his, in his quiet, indomitable way. 
He gathered in knowledge on every hand, he studied 
(not quite so profoundly as one could have wished) the 
work of the past and the work of his contemporaries * 
and with this rts his jumping-off point he extended the 
range of architecture in this country to an almost in- 
credible degree. St r Paul's was designed and half-way 
up within 3© years of Laudian Gothic, though, it should 
also lie remembered, it was within 50 years of the design 
of Whitehall, 

It i* only by the study of Wril’a actual buildings 
that it will he p'^sihle to settle certain questions that 
seem to me to he soil open : such as the relation of 
Wren Eo his craftsmen, how for lie was alTcctcd by 
Foreign architecture* French or Dutch for example, the 
evolution of his design For his churches and more par¬ 
ticularly fur St. Paul's, The Bi-eentetwy volume 
throws some valuable light on these matters, and breaks 
up fresh ground in two or three directions. Mr. 
Laurence Turner and Mr. W+ Ih Ward contribute a 
very interesting essay on the crafts at St. Paul's, bised 
on the bud ding accounts, which include every detail of 
sex oinstruction and finishings nut omitting the allow¬ 
ance of 159. a month in Mr. Wm. Spencer for meat for 
the watchdogs ^ which reminds one of the entry in the 
Uomph s dtt fiatimeBti of Louis X IV* of the pay ment of 
twelve francs to the widow Baudot n for the loss of her 
" beste astuc qui a rate .ihisniec dans lei travaux de 
Marly.' 1 The ivriter^ attribute the excellent craftsman- 
ship largely to Wren's personal influence and direction. 
] am doubtful of this* My own impression is that 
though Wren as constructor was supreme above any 
other architect, in this miner of 1 He crafts he had a 
great deal more tu learn frotn hi* craftsmen than they 
from him. Wren began as an amateur in architectural 
technique, and, at any rare throughout the earlier part 
of his career, he remained so. The enrichments shnwn 
in Fig. 4* where entirely different treatments of the 
acanthus are left s«de by side in the same band, could 
never have been passed by a sensitive ant! accomplished 
technician. This was in 1636, At Hampton Court 
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the treatment of ihe segmental arches of the groining, 
stopping short under the send-circular arches of the 
arcade of the Fountain Court, is awkward ; and the 
management of the impost moulds of tlie piers, in re¬ 
lation to the Ionic pilasters of the Loggia on the garden 
side, is quite unworkmanlike, and ifii wertriujybody else 
bu t Wren, one woti Id say ignornn t. I’e rl i a ps it was dtie 
to I a I man, 1 do not imagine that the prints which 
Wren brought hack from France after his hasty visit in 
r6fi(j could have been of much use to him or to anyhody 
else. The brilliant craftsmen of the Louis XIV era 
were not yet in their stride, and for ornament he must 
have depended fin the earlier engravings of Le Paulre. 
I'tgi. 5 and b illusiratc the carving above niches in the 
south choir aisle, and in the south nave aisle. The 
authors point out the discrepancy of treatment between 
the normal work in the choir, and (he free, even 
licentious manner of Grinling Gibbons in the nave ; 
but they omit to point nut the obvious criticism, that 
Wren exercised little or no direction over liis carver*. 

I cannot imagine any architect was sensitive in 
these matters, and who knew his business as an artist, 
allowing such licence in a building under his control, 
The man who really started English craftsmanship on 
the right lines was ltd go Jones, a great and accom¬ 
plished artist, full nf knowledge ; and though j great 
advance wus made in Wren's time, when men such as 
Grinling Gibbons and probably stragglers from France 
appeared upon the scene, there already existed in 
England a basis of sound native craft, Edward Pierce 
for example, and one would tike to hear nunc of 
Jonathan Maine, who carved that splendid truss in the 
Library. One would [jkc to bear also of ary French¬ 
men, if there arc any mentioned in the accounts. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, lost France 
some <d' the best of her workmen, amt stunt* of them 
certainly came to England. Daniel Marot, whom Des- 
t ail leu r considered the best ornamentals&t of his time, 
tied to Holland aiul entered the service of William nf 
Orange (William III), and it was Marot, ard not 
l.cnotre or Wren, who designed the garden at J lamp ten 
Court for William. 

The question of Hutch influence nr Wren’s design 
is interesting. There can he little doubt that the reces¬ 
sion of William of Orange, in *688, was 3 determining 
factor in his domestic design, ntid Mr. Stratton brings 
put some convincing evidence ihat Wren’s dcsign was 
influenced to some extent by contemporary Dutch and 
Scandinavian architecture. The characteristic facade 
of the ftni'llcr Willi inn arid Man home closely re¬ 
sembles the fa^ide of such a building as the gallery at 
I lie Hague, That Wren took hints for his steeples 
from the curious spires of Northern Europe is possible, 
hut I think it more likely that the first suggestion came 
Irani English motives, Gothic and Jacobean, translated 
by the genius of Wren into terms of unparalleled 
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beauty. Hjs City steeples and St. Paul’s are the really 
epoch-making achievements of Wren's career, and thev 
are absolutely Itis own. What he borrowed from other 
sources he repaid a hundredfold, 

* " Xf>vv‘« Xttkj&w, hnre/1/joi {r rsofioiuf ,” 
Mr.Gotch has drawn □ pleasant picture of Wren oit the 
personal side, but l have a feeling that something is 
wanting. Somehow the impeccable mm of Mr. 
Gotch’s essay, so equable, so well balanced, so free 



wild took in the eyes of the htist by Edward Pierce 
and I fancy the little man with the keen eve, the short 
hrm chin, and the sharp-cut features of KneilcTs por¬ 
trait must have had, somewhere, fa him the dsmuniv 
elemcni. Let anyone stand in St, Paul's Churchyard 
and east his eyes up to the Cross soaring upwards to 
tlte sky, and he will realise the superb confidence and 
courage and The magnificent imagination that could 
con™ ve and carry through this great monumental idea 

One may entwine Wren’s shortcomings as an arris, 
and i, ,s 1 he duty of .hose who know, as has been done 
m 1 his hook, to pnmi them out, in order that inferior 
work may not shelter itself behind a great reputation 
but shortcomings in detail do not seriously affect the 
essential greatness of Wrens work as an architect his 
consummate skill in construction, his inexhaustible 
invention, his set purpose never to drop below the high 
pel nf his ideas It us a consoling thought that, while 
the other arts ha ve gone astray after si range gods 
a rein Tectum remans town*. This book is proof 
hat architects arc still moving on the lines Lid down 

yearaagn *** reforT11 ' r ,JictJ two hundred 

Review 

ESSAYSANp MEMORIALS. By John W Simbson 

In his atiractive Essay; 0 „d Mtmonuh, Mr. J. W 
Simpson has made an application of that allegory 
within an allcgqry, Tit tlauu of tk < httrprtttr IE 
might have surprised John Bun van. Yet had he been 
acqipmted wth the details of the economy of 

assassaae 

nine 1 '"' 1 * J ‘ " Red ■*“ » hurab^Wfrr 
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common not merely the four walla that contain them* 
hut ihe service of the inhabitants. These essays, too, 
within their pleasant grey caver, have i single purpose 
m ihe interpretation of the an of architecture and of 
points in its history, though their subjects arc as 
various as a Somersetshire war memorial of a hundred 
years ago, the worries of an aristocratic clerk of works 
in the Grand Skck and the discussion of architectural 
principles in engineering. 

It is the laudable practice of Presidents of the 
Institute to deliver periodical addresses during their 
term of office to the indents of the Mistress Art. It 
may safely be predicated that none ol them hat: given 
more thought to the preparation of the matter of hi* 
addresses or taken more fastidious pains with its 
literary presentation than our late President. It is well, 
therefore, that they have been rescued from the limbo 
of the hack files of - the Jouhsal fur the edification of a 
wider public mat of other generations of ccger youth, 
who will find in them much food for meditation grace¬ 
fully and persuasively imparled. 

Side by side with these are four r Indies of a historical 
nature, three of which be;ir upon one of the great 
periods of French architecture, d hough their subjects 
may appear to the superficial observer ml nf the first 
magnitude, they will be iWm! * f great ti tercet for the 
light they throw upon the interplay of individual 
characters, economic condition?., politics and the 
hundred other factors that go to the mu king or 
stultifying of great enterpr ts. 

Mr.'Simpson k rot ore of these historians whirled 
in TuilLtant improvisations ami facile gciterallifrarions, 
which (jive the glitter and rounded completeness oj the 
soap bubble til ft hey melt into thin air ar the touch of 
hict. Every statement the res nil nf meticulous 
research a nd \ he carefu I w t i ghing r ■ i cv \ dc n cc am 3 
authorities. On the other hand, he rs equally removed 
from the dry-ns-dutl fraternity ; uiid if no one has 
delved deeper than lie into the musty archives of the 
City of Paris nr the accowm;' of the Royal \\ orks, no one 
knows heller than he how m reconstruct for mir entcr- 
tainmctit certain of the litile dftrtipin which architects 
as d irjanj!ii!c? h decorator? and Alin inters of State, nay, 
the great Klj gltiM'ScIf in his billowy periw>g P play their 
parte, not as automata, but as the veiy human creatures 
they all were with tlic'.r great schemes and little 
vanities, their amours and their ato grind. 

Nili the least poignant la the; drama of Colbert, that 
nq i 1 1 ver-scru pu k>us, hut i ticredi hly nidustri oils, ^ I \ nis - 
ttt devoted body and soul to the interests nf France anti 
her King, ae he understood them, who, after all he had 
succeeded in accomplishing for iheir greatneKs in the 
face i f every conceivable ubsiatJe, died broken-hearted 
and discredited largely by h ; very efforts tu delay the 
royal extravagance in its progress towards the it by as. 

Very entertaining is the tale of the imsadventures of 


that amiable young scapegrace, l VQrmoy\ his seventeen- 
year-old son, whom he had thrust into "the clerkship of 
works at Versailies—the roundest of pegs into the 
squarest of holes—with results to he foreseen by any 
eye not blinded by paternal ambition. The vicissitudes 
of this false start in life may be followed almost day bv 
day in the letters exchanged between father and son, 
Colbert exhorts to diligence and attentiveness to the 
royal orders, gives mi mile instructions as to every detail 
of lhe works m be carried out, the procedure to be 
adapted with contractor anti officials, the supervision 
of workmen, the employment of time, thunders 
.1 gainst Ivs son's shoncomingi, threatens curtailment 
«f allowances* foretells, disgrace. D’Grmuy promises 
amendment, and has fits of energy. But, in fact, he was 
not only without the requisite experience and authority, 
but had no tai lc or aptitude for the work* It was much 
mure amusing to ' scamper or! to Paris,** or carry on 
j tlirtataon with a Mademoiselle de la Salle, who on 
one ucc^siou was discovered at Versailles disguised as 
■a man and packed off to a convent by the King, than 
to spend his days as his father would have him ; eo 
rise at j, or even 4.30, make a two hours* tour of in¬ 
spection, then work three or four hours, in Ills office, and 
after dinner and another round of inspection, to spend 
tin: evening with the draughtsmen, over the plans. The 
work gets behindhand* ant! Louis is incensed. Colbert 
writes 1 44 You pay so little heed to the execution of my 
orders, that S begin to despair of making anything of 
you, ,p \ clerk of work indeed he could not lie made 
by his father, but the King's displeasure did make him 
a lieutenant in the regiment of Picardv. and there ;U 
last he found his vocation, and In time a glorious dtath. 

The longest* and perhaps the mn&t valuable* section 
of the btKik 5s th.it which unravels the history of the 
sQ-called " Plan lIl\ Artistes. 11 The legend is magnifi¬ 
cent, In the throes of the Terror amiiJ famine and 
foreign invasion, the Revolutionary Government gets 
together n cum nut tee of architects, artists and engineers 
and sets ihem 10 work upon i comprehensive scheme 
for the development and embellishment of the capital. 
The facta, as we now learn, fell out quite otherwise, 
and if quite as interesting and in some aspects scarcely 
less hemic than the legend, so far from reflecting credit 
un the politicians of ihe Revolution* they owe such 
merits a ■ they posses? mainly to ihe initiative of the 
iinrkrt regime ami the enterprise of an individual arch - 
tect bred up in its traditions. 

A great i dle me of improvement, drawn up by th: 
municipality in the last yean- of Louis XV for pro¬ 
gress ive execution, and postponed Owing to war, wif 
revived in 1784 by the government of Louis XVI. Th; 
indtEpensable preliminary survey was entrusted En 
Edme Ytmiquet, a Burgundian architect, who with an 
army of assistants did ihc measuring mostly by nrghi 
and by torchlight. 
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The drawing offices, which were w the precincts of the 
Corddieis Monastery, and perhaps protected by their 
nearness to the too famous Cordeliers' Club, carried 
on ilicir activities undiftturbcd by the revolutionary 
hurricane. Not to mention innumerable detail and 
sectional surveys, these resulted in the production of a 
great general plan, 70 feet lung, mounted on a 
massive oak table, which lias since disappeared, and, in 
1 795-6* *n a splendid atlas nf 72 engraved plaits, which, 
when assembled* measure about t 6 feet 6 inches by 
13 feet. So far from being adequately supported by the 
Hepuhlacin this vast and useful enterprise, Vcraiquel, 
who entered upon it with a considerable fortune 
acquired in practice, died ruined and in debt to his 
assistants* 

His plan has been called the 4i Plan des Artistes/ 1 
because artists worked upon it, but it had no connection 
with a ,l Commission des Artistes '* which on two 
occasion* was appointed by the Convention. Each 
of these, after a brief dicker, subsided into obscurity 
without efFeciive action in the direction of town 
planning. If the Convention had little need of Art for 
Art's sake, it hud urgent need for funds and one means 
to this end was the exploitation of the confiscated 
property of the aristocracy and the Church. " The 
primary object of the Administration “ of these <hmmius 
ttitiionaux Hl was that of inventory and advantageous 
sale ; and thedivision + . , into suitable lota p involv¬ 
ing M -— by 3 side wind—* 1 a certain amount of street 
formation/ 1 with a view to enhancing the value. Cer¬ 
tain plan* of this nature prepared by the Public Works 
Department were pigeonholed as a consequence of the 
tragedies of 1791* and it was not till 1792 that the Con¬ 
vention reopened the subject by decreeing not a com¬ 
mission for general embellishment, hut a competition 
for piecemeal schemes for developing ihe national 
property, in which utility was to !>r the prime con- 
si deration. The first prize of io t oao fierce was awarded 
to Auguste Cheval Hubert for a plan for improving the 
approaches to the National Palace (m m the Tut!erics). 
We owe to him the lie mi cycles in the gardens and the 
placing of the Marly horses at the entrance to the 
Chumps Elvsccs. For the rest little was done, and that 
little was, according to a French writer quoted by Mr. 
SimptOo, sometimes inspired by quite other ideals than 
those one would expect to govern the development of 
an imperial city. 4k Here a street was to Lie cut, there a 
square Said out, not merely to let in air and life, but 
with 1 he object of destroying a monument* knocking 
down a eras, or of making money. Politicians said : 

* Drive a road through thin mansion, demolish that 
palace, down with that church, We want no more 
nobles, we have done with kings, wc have g^veu up 
believing in God/ 11 The tirade is perhaps a little more 
sweeping than the facts warrant, for, if some monu¬ 
ment* were wantonly turn down, others, like the 
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Oratoirc, were deliberately spared on account of their 
architectural merit, 

II the Commission dcs Artistes must be dented the 
glory nf producing a comprehensive and co-ordinated— 
nr T indeed, any—scheme of improvements for Paris, 
it cannot justly be accused of complete ineffectiveness, 
For it appears to have occupied itself with collecting 
schemes drawn up hy various architects at various 
times, and more particularly under the Monarchy, for 
isolated improvements, and to have passed them on 
to the Public Works Department in whose dossiers they 
slumbered undisturbed until, in view of the Exhibition 
of 1889, and under the auspices of Adolphe Alphand, 
they were unearthed, pieced together, drawn in red 
over a pl.ui based on that of Vertiiquet. and published 
in ” Us Traraax dc Paris, 1789-1889," as the " Plan 
reconstitute de ta Commission dite des Artistes, 1 ' It 
is to this posthumous compilation of fragmentary 
schemes necessarily devoid of any 11 idee d'tnsembie ” 
that we owe the legend of the prescient s<ini cufotte 
arnsts laying down w ith Olympian calm the lines of the 
Pans of the future, while the tumhrils laden with the 
uaih ration of fodder for the guillotine rumbled over 
the cobbles under their window's. 

The infinitely patient research brought tn bear by- 
Mr. Simpson upon the foundations on which this 
engaging edifice of legend rest, and which has resulted 
tn its collapse, and the establishment of the real facts 
wilj have the gratitude of all lovers of historical truth! 

. “pace forbids to follow him along the other attrac¬ 
tive paths he treads. The readers who do 90 will hare 
mu one complaint, and that is that there are not more 
of them. 


W. H. Ward [F], 

Correspondence 

IU.B.A. ELECTION. 

To the Editor, JouhNaj. R.I.Bj\„— 

Sir—M ay 1 bus*™ 10 Mr. Maurice E. Webb that be- 
10m tic attempts to correct other people he should be sum 
of hit mete f 

He Matts that I know perfectly well that the words, the 
bringintr of all the arehneets of the United Kingdom into 
mcmbershTp of the RJ BA„" am taken from a report! 
But I don t know it; unfortunately, the quotation is much 

Zt uVu k T fmm 1 ** oluti ° n passed hv 
rhe Council of the R.I.B.A. on aj May [92,, j am 

Hcmiaimrd with what I believe is the only report 011 the 

On™ rv In ® d t i,v . thc Sub-Committee of the Unifica¬ 

tion Committee and submitted various subrcsuoiw fur the 
consideration of the Grand Committee ; I have h before 
me, it is headed: " Private and Confidential. (For the in- 
fomiatmn of the member* nf the Cornmii.ee o«fy,)’' Tfjb 

3? X 'C ^ff C ,ht Gntn 1 »nd as a 

result trie four well-known resolutions wen tviswril 

SSTril^r W ’ if » *»■ that reXtiom 

that give nse to «»many «r«umenis must be. and are, very 
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badly worded : but what could you expect from □ Com¬ 
mittee that advocated unification before regL&Tr&iion ? 
Mr, Webb wna a member of the Sub-Cojninktce. The 
resolutions I refer to were submitted 10 the Council of the 
R,lJLA, f and exactly similar resolution# were passed, 
practically without discussion and in spite of my vigorous 
protest. 

Bui Mr. Webb and hi* unification friends must be 
logical ; if unification is to lie defined as admitting only 
“selected <r or M approved M or 11 properly qualified” 
men, that would obviously menu the exclusion of certain 
men, and the result emdd not be unificarion. Again, 
why make any chfmpc ? At she present time we admit all 
those men, the test for being hH properly qualified ,T is 
compulsory examination. 

1 Li-k our Associates lt» form their own □pinion wirh 
regard 10 the result of admitting architects wholesale 10 the 
Institute, and 1 submit to them that it would stutter our 
examination system. Apparently Mr. Webb and his uni¬ 
fication friends think they can throw dust in the eyes of 
Associates by not calling the new member* Associate*. but 
it is Membership that counts: the name " Fellow, 

* H Associate,’* or ii Member ” docs not matter in the eyes 
of l|le public, 

Mr. Webb complains that the Council did not provide a 
House Liai in accordance with our by-laws : here again 
he is wrung, the Council did so ■ but after the full list had 
been voted, and subsequent id the Council meeting, one 
Fellow withdraw his turnie, 

Mr. Webb state- hi# friends ’ a are pledged to consult 11 
various societies : tbftl is exactly what the present Council 
ii. doing, Svusm- Perks [F.]. 

LICENTIATES AND THE CHARTER AND NY- LAWS. 

id M<*y 1023- 

To the Editor t Journal RJJIA,— 

Dear Sm,—In your issue of 14 April last Members and 
Licentiate# were particularly requested lo read tfw notice 
on page 356 calling th ■ special meeting For Monday, 
30 April* at 8 p.m. 

Having read the notice with some interest* L with other 
LiceniijiEirsp attended the meeting, which started with ihe 
usual question addressed to the chairman ns to whether 
the Licentiate^ were entitled to be present, Ihe chair¬ 
man replied in the usual manner that Licentiates wort 
entitled to be present and To speak btiT not to vole. 

When Mr, Perks put the first resolution to the meeting 
I asked the chairman if 1 was right In tissuming that the 
right to speak carried with it the fight 10 propose amend¬ 
ments or resolutions, hue was informed by the chairman 
that it did not, and therefore the other Licentiates present 
and 1 retired from the meeting, as we did not feel at all 
inclined to remain after the ruling from the choir. 

Tbh being the case, t Addressed the enclosed letter 
to ihe Secretary on the 2nd instant p which sufficiently 
explains itself. 

[ do not wish to trespass unduly upon Lhe space of your 
columns ot the present moment, hut E shad be obliged 
if you will publish this letter, in order that Licentiates and 
other* may be in position of the fact that we were present 
*t the General Meeting on jo April last with the intern ion 
of bringing forward propowb which would give the 


Licentiate# the same voting power os Fellows—a pnwer 
which the Councils recommendation confined to Asso¬ 
ciates- 

Our proposals would also moke it unnecessary 10 issue 
such notices a* that on page 400 of your issue of 28 April 
Iasi with regard to the Licentiates 1 form of tied oration, 
—Faithfully yours. 

j01 iK E_ Yemiury [Lrcivijiate RJJi.A.]. 

3, Quern Street % 

London* £’,<7,1. 

[Enrlawn*] z A% 1^13. 

Iku Mr. MacAusteh.—H aving been prevented by the 
ruling of the Chairman on Monday night last from moving 
either rcsoJutioipor amendtnenta, 1 eficbM: the proposals which 
1 w.-iicd to bring forward, hoping thjt there may he wmctme on 
ihr Council who WtR take them up, Un'i^ laeentiiiten are 
given the vote, die Inn mure will in my opinion, lose j large 
number of its member*. 

L can understand the derire of lbo*£ men who bve entered aa 
Ay odata by examination wishing to retain the murk of that 
dwtuiLiitm. but E cannot understand how anyone can wuh to 
deprive others of a voice in the direction of aflat 

In the twentieth £«ltury ,in ± democratic country,in a Soriety 
whteh wislwa to be cut™ idem! Kl a learned Society/’ and there¬ 
fore enlightened, it seems tn me impossible to maintain jilch an 
ardtudo and, at the Kune time, retain its members.—Sincerely 
vaun&i 

(SgdA John E. Yiaiot. 


Station e (Page 337* Tits JouftKAt).—Add to line 4 and 
Lktntiai&t l¥ after Associate*, 

Swrgeftion 5^.— Delete the word* ” m;er 60 lmtr$ ttf age and,” 

Supplemental Charier i nay.—Line ii, delete the tetters 
"ittniia i*S r 

Suppbmeftial Charier Lint 22, delete the word M nat '' 

S&ppkmenial Charier 1409.-—line i| to line 31 r delete all 
words after' ! Inwiture iK tn line 23 down to the word %4 thnll ,F in 
line 31, 

tWm 0/ ikriffratt&i *—Ddcot all word* alter * Institute "in 
line 20, 


R.I.B.A. ACADEMIC DRESS. 

To tht Editor. lovmAL U.LB.A *— 

Sir,—I have redd with interest and approval a letter in 
the Journal of the 28 April upon the subject of the pro¬ 
posed academic dress, I did not Join, in the discussion 
at the Institute on 30 April, as the voice of a licen¬ 
tiate is as thui of one blearing in the wilderness. But hud 
Z voiced my semirnctm 1 could have pointed out that the 
origin of badges and distinctive dresses, as in the c&#e of 
heraldry, hud an admirable, indeed necessary, significance:. 
The significance! however, of centuries Jong past i* no 
more existent* except for public services, such da the Navy 
anti Army. 

r ntat the resolution for adopting an academic dress 
should be moved by Mr. Riley is worth noting, for lie wa 
connected for u long period with a Council which has 
shown a sensible disregard for aping fashion# m>w B out 


of date. 

One would be sorry for the old Corporation of the City 
of London—or for any other old institution—to discon¬ 
tinue andent customs and habits, Bui it is always 11 mis¬ 
take to put new wine into old bottles. Moreover, a profes¬ 
sion, one of whose professions is a dislike to copy old 
fashion#, should act consistently.—Faithfully youis, 

Percy L. Mark? [Licentiate RJJJ.]. 
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To ifit Editor + Joukk.u. E.LBJV. p — 

SlB + — Your correspondents, Messrs. Slraley, Grice and 
Steadman, ask when the proposed costume would , if 
adopted, be donned. 

May ] endeavour to give them my personal answer to 
their question in this way. As an exceedingly lowly Licen¬ 
tiate, working in a provincial town, I do not suppose that, 
assuming the academic dress is adopted* 1 should ever 
personally have occasion to wear it or even to possess it. 
Yet I welcome the idea most heartily t 

My reasons for this apparent paradox may best be ex¬ 
plained by 5j n incident of which I waa witness the other 
day. 1 was travelling by train from otic great chopping 
town, and found myself in the company of a small «toiip 
of friends and acquaintance?* members of the Ditjccsan 
Corps of Lay Reader?. After stopping at several w ayside 
stations h only a few r and they, with otic exception l believe p 
officials of the Corps* remained. Naturally they dis¬ 
cussed the business of their organisation k ihc subject of 
the moment being whether a local member of the RXB,A- 
should he admitted to the higher, or Diocesan, or lower, 
or Parochial grade. The point was : The higher grade ri. 
in practice* confined tn professional men. Was a provin¬ 
cial architect to he classed with professional or trades 
people ? Someone said, "lie has some letters after his 
name, 1 know/' " Yes/ 1 said the Warden, " but what do 
they stand for ? Do they carry a hood ? pp 

Now, here is the whole esse in a nutshell, k i$ a gene¬ 
rally recognised iking that all professional and scholastic 
qualifications confer academic dress: and by this the out¬ 
sider, knowing nothing of the particular profession under 
review, judges and will continue to judge of the status of 
ihc professional society or examining body. In other 
words, he will recognise the Institute as an academic body 
and not as a trade union when it falls into line with other 
academic bodies in this + as in other ways. ITiat we may 
consider his altitude illogical or even i% does not affect 
the case . 

A Mere Licentiate, 

The City Churches 

Machinery Kramfp for Removal. 

Sir Banister Fletcher contributed the following letter 
to Tit* Times on May 17 1 — 

SiH a —The Metropolitan Churches Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the National Assembly of the Church of 
England have presented thetr report, and the Measure 
ha* been drafted 11 tn facilitate the Union of Benefices and 
the Disposal of Churches within the Metropolis.'* which 
is proposed to be passed by the said Church .Assembly 
But this k more than a Church matter ; it is a citizens 1 
and a national matter ; as such it should receive: the critical 
and analytical .mention of all those mtcrtaled in pre¬ 
serving the right of vestries and parishioners, as well as of 
those who arc concerned to preserve inviolate the City 
churches of London. We arc not here concerned about 
benefices, but about churches. 

The Committee state that they were 11 not to inquire 
into the merits of the controversy about . < * the City 
churche* or the question of the removal of gome of them. 1 h 
That sounds reassuring ttnrif we read that they were ifc to 
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frame machinery by which , . . churches might be 
removed under proper safeguards, 1 ' This presuppose a 
that, if not now, when controversy h hot, ihcn at some 
future rime the churches shall be H1 removed." When the 
machinery is once in existence the act of r e mova l might 
take place, a? it were, stealthily by night. The Measure 
is to provide machinery by w hich the 11 removal . . . may 
be wisely decided 1P by n M Metropolitan Benefices Board/' 
and ihc veto of vestries and patrons on schemes |p remove 
churches is to be abolished. But who is to be the arbiter 
of wisdom ? Why replace an ancient, popular right by a 
modem artificial privilege ? We say, loo, that ihc removal 
of the churches would not only not he wi&v but also im¬ 
proper and sacrilegious. This new Board is to be repre¬ 
sentative of Churchmen generally and of *" such State 
authorities and expert? in art as it seem* proper to con¬ 
sul r. 1 p Who is to decide on the propriety of consul ration f 
Then, again* the present area in which churches might 
be removed under this Measure is limited to the City j 
but there is no geographical limit as to where the money 
so raised might be spent. This in itself suggests that the 
removal of so-called superfluous churches may at any 
time extend beyond the City into the country.' If k is 
admitted that churches may be removed when the popula¬ 
tion they once served has left them* then wbm might be 
the fate of the magnificent East Anglian churches in now 
sparsely populated districts ? 

tt is. however, the Sunday population that is always 
referred to when it is proposed to remove City Churches, 
bui is there anywhere in the world, outside the City] 
where there is a week-day population of a quarter of 1 
million which such churches might well serve, and should 
any religious body regard slightingly such an opportunity 
of service to the spiritual needs of a cnmmcrdal com* 
mtinity daily brought to the very doors of these churches ) 
Z omit any detailed reference ^ the wider or ytmsi- 
religious uses to which ih«e churches might be put* or 
even to the great benefit they confer by their open spaces 
in a closely-huiI e business city. Tt is significant that the 
Corporation of the City of London, composed of hard- 
headed business citizens, has definitely pledged itself to 
resist to the utmost the removal of any single City church 
Then there h the conitkutson of the board of thirty-six 
persons, half of whom (r.f.* eighteen] are to be nomine** 
of the three Metropolitan dioceses, four of the Church 
Assembly, four of the Archbishop of Canterburv, and two 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—!twenty-eight 
arc 10 represent tire Church and eight other bodies 
What are eight against twenty-eight ? Is this un adequate 
representation of the general English public ? The w hole 
Measure t» heavily weighted against the right* of the 
citizens or the nation. 

Other point* might be taken, but the foregoing indicate 
the spirit of disregard ,f public opinion j n which this 
Measure is framed Ecclesiastical authorities in financial 

a r ,th T”? *** U V° R Naboth s Vine, 

yard of the C.tv churches of London. London citizens 
must now realise that the price of their inheritance is 

SEi’afSE T-recedent. , M< if ontc Mlflb]ish ^ 

j ,ty ' hur 4 c »< 16 a Powerful argument for 
further depredatory action, and m Jr City fight for nu£ 
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Discussion of the Annual Report of the Council 

AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 7 MAY 1933, 

THE PRESIDENT* MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, M-A + , IN THE CHAIR. 


The adoption of the Report having formally been moved by 
the Prmidcftr, wm seconded by Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [F]: Mr, President andgentlemen, 
this is the imtn t f e ighth year in success bn that I have had the 
pleasure of saying a few words on the Annual Report of the 
Council- 

On d cutnry review of the Report* Mr, President fc i Mve 
derived the impression that we are rather merging on dilet¬ 
tantism in riimc respects. tint we are nunc what losing the sub¬ 
stance for the shadow. For cmmple, we have nineteen Boards 
and Committees, MS of lhem h no doubr* closely appeftHHUng 
to the work of this Immure ; other*, I think t ndt vo much, ror 
ewnple, on page 363, the Metropolitan Wilier Board - H e fl^y 
have something to do with the wnrk of that Board, but I do no! 
quite know what it ia™ I should he one of the first to intervene 
in regard to die preservation 0f Ken Wood. Then we hjve the 
British Engineering Swndards Association ; T do not know 
vvhit we have 10 dp with that. Bu E, above all 1 wc hpvc this an¬ 
nouncement : ,fc Sub-~commineeon Cast Iron Half-round* O.U ., 
And other Moulded Gutters 11 Von may think that 1** subject 
of grciit impcFiance to the Rovnl Institute of British Architects 
And you have the National AswdalSon for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Of course, WC are aI\ in favour of the prevention 



always think of that bleared word 14 Mesopotamia. 1 tf you can 
only bring the word ” research " into a Bub-committee of this 
1 nstitute you have gone u long way to convey fed* ng& of great 
esteem for its work. 

Now wc come to the obituary'. I am very sorry-. Mr. I resi¬ 
dent, That have, year by year. IP lament the lossoi our menus. 
There is one name the Honorary Secretary read out to-night, 
Mr. Purchase ; wc are very sorry* to have losr him since the pub¬ 
lication of this Report- And There is Mr- Retd, and there is - r. 
Roe. Ode of the few to whom the Associate owe their vote ! and 
Mr. SmchdL who did excellent work on the PrjOiCe Commit¬ 
tee And then? ii Mr. J. Daugl* Mathews W® deeply regret 
the loss qf these gentlemen. And in addition there wmy dear 
old friend, not so well known, perhaps„ Arthur \\epu, dtib ot 
the kindest hearted, most artistic of men- 1 he tneftitwrUUp ia 
now about 4^44. and last year it wa* 4 i8io. 1 here is a mm 
memhenhip in the Allied Societies of 4 ,* 33 i f most esedten 
number. And ifit$ is the membenhip ol the Architctlura 
Association; this is also very satisfactory. 

Ah regard* the Sessional paper*, mentioned on p^c ^ 
there is an embdoo of the paper by Mr* Hurst header on t e 
lighting of picture galleria* ; I do nut know wlietJler I here ii a 
reason for the omission or whether it is a mistake. 

On page 365 there is a reference to the R.l-B.A. preimaes.J fur 
good friend the Hem- Secretary Ji&s prepared pbu» for thwr 
additions and alter* dam „ and l do trust that in these a I tempo ns 
wc shall have some provision for better lavatory accommoda¬ 
tion, and that it will not lie possible to block up the luv.-uoTy 
with a cloak-room. If it ii not being **> inquisitive, I would 
like re know what is to bo the cort cf the alierttmns. Perhaps 

Mr, Keen will tell m later, 1 

Page 16* : condition* of contract. 1 have myself been cngagetl 
on thr conditions of coni met for years and years ; Iwas on a 
sub-committee dealing with ihis question lotty nr fifty years 


* The paper to which Mr. Woodward refer* HCrtaSrS^ail 
Paper 1 is hireling wav convened to discuss a ™™ 

Nr- Hurst SeagercnritribiiieiltoTHF JeuMMAt on tj January tpl* 


ago. and the conditions ef ecmlmet are still with us. When will 
you finish with them } Then there: is the question of Charing 
Cross Bridge. We must bear in mind the irrc.il mistake the 
French made in placing the Care tie Lyons otl the Other side of 
the Seine- It will lie n mistake to transfer tq the other-side of the 
Thorns what ive have em this vide. You dll make the bridge 
m handsome as you like, but you must not disturb the traffic. 
Nest we come to the Board of AndiiletMUtol Education. There 
is this paragraph, which is excellent, and I think Mr. Slater did 
take rome link notice oF what I said—the only time, I think, 
ihm anv notice has been taken nf whut I have slid in this room 1 
,p Students whose work has been rejected are now furnished 
wills a general crilccialti of their designs On application to the 
Board r That is a most excellent idea. A student sends in work, 
and it i* rejected : he doc* not know why, and he -rends In 
again ; bui a student will now be able to have pointed out to 
him where the defects in hia design* are. 

We see „ on page 373. thin the number of reader* in the Refer¬ 
ence Library this year was 8,1*6, and I think that show* the 
great value of this library. The books issued an loan fast year 
were 3,754, this year 3,70^. On page 374, the Practice Standing 
Commi ttee ; I am very gtsld to Wre thb about the Home Office 
Regulations Ibr Building*- Any idea of a Government Depart- 
ment interfering, or putting tHrir foot, or the thin end of the 
wedge, into anything with which 1 urn connected is like holding 
a red reg to a bull. On p&ge 375 i* the Report of the Science 
Standing Committee, ana it dm Is with the question nf architect 
rural acoustics^ We have been reading leading articles in The 
Time f, \farmmi ft?f4+ and other journals, about acmratica. If E 
were to tell you 1 ItUOW' flU about acoustics h you W'Ould ^7 

What doe*? he know about anything ? tp Well, this is what 1 
was taught in my youth. Let me give you the materials, in 
order of preference, lor good aeouatic*- Omitting all domes: 
(ij wv»d, {l) plaster, (3) brick, (4) atone, (5) marble. We who 
have to speak in public places know that marble ls fatal for 
acoustic*, and the redoon of ncomtic difhciiltira tn buildensa is 
thm architects will not consider the order in which building 
materials* convey vniJld- On page 37^ there h another capital 
announcement, as to Hume Office Regulations in regard to 
buildings in course of construction, etc. The Committee, very 
proiverly, want rhe Home Office io define cxamly the cl»* of 
building,- end that is another recognitiun of the attempt tc driv^ 
in the wedge, fMr. BURROWS : That refers to ihe time set 
of Regulations a* you mentioned before,) Very well, my obser¬ 
vations also apply, Thm, on she same page, there is mentioned 
the question ofrilicosfs 1 among ftonr;masons. I do not 
know what that but it seemi to he a terrible compleint. Per¬ 
haps; some gentleman w ill get up later and explain It nil. On 
page 377 [ come to my friend Mr. Alan MiUiby, who ha* pre¬ 
pared a very long Inierim Report, and I want to read this, for 
I he benefit of the meeting, and particularly for the benefit of my 
friend Mr. Mutihy i mL Mr. Ahm E. Mnnby; as ChairmiLn of 
this Cornmiltw, has presented b long Interim Report, pre|iared 
bv Mr- Vernon, whu A the CommitteeN InLUtime research ln- 
Teftifajnc. Plates of bto^ H copper und oiiier metals hove been 
expuied to V7irioi4» atmospheres in different conditions is to 
surface fimsh, and the corrosion estimated by weighing and loss 
in reflecting pow-ei. The reFtorch is proceeding and will take 
some yean to complete., and the publication of the results in 
detail t* a matter for the main Association and the Department* 
but it is hoped shortly to *cnd tci the Press a brief rtau*J of 
what has been so far achieved. Investigation ha* already indi- 
cated dial vcr> r slight differences in composition have n marked 
effect upon corrosive action/ 1 Well, is nut that a magnificent 
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■ r \nd eihi EBniliiig pom ^ruph I And u hflice we thuli 

know q] L about it f The rt of the Compcti lions Committrt, 
On the next page, is n Very gbbd one. And lit regard to the Rt- 
|n>rt of ihe Town Planning Committee, 1 admire one i&em in 
that, and that LG the paragraph referring to London wjuflrrt ; 
and tho&e of u* who know Momingian Crescent and it& jeop¬ 
ardy in conjunction wilh Harrington Square will admire iMi 
paragraph. 

With regard to finance, I think the posILon is satisfartorily 
summed up on pajje 3^4. The surplus Uhi year wot £375 ; tliis 
year it is £1,173, Last yenr the total income ms £2 1 „0O7 ; thib 
year it is £* 3 . 17 *- And the Report of the Hon* Auditors. Mr. 
Hudson and Mr. Sheppard, for which we thunk them, is U very 
good one, 1 WKft ati Auditor myielf, before the account® were *0 
long and to important as they are now p alid f rememkr the 
amount of work involved in dialing with thc*e accounts. And 1 
am glad to tee the Audi tors fi raise the work of the fcISJff, who 
gave them every asaistaitcc. 

There ib one point I wnutd like to bring forward, snd that is 
1 would l ikr q fund to Lx raised to protect you hg architect!,, 
who are notnetunts badly Ift-iltd by clients because they have 
not the money to fight a legitimate cate ; it would be a good 
means of helping young men to maintain their rights. 

There are just two other subjects 1 wish 10 refer to before 1 
conclude : the relation of the Office of Worts to JTvhrtca?i and 
architecture. and i he Staff and uur President. In refemng to 
the first of the^-e nuhjectA, let it be distinctly Undcr&iood, in what 
1 cm about to * fly, that I do rwl know one single architect in 
H.M. Office of Works, So that, whatever E have TO *4iy, it fa not 
personal, 1 am simply dealing with 4 bureaucratic Department 
which hoa had, flnd may in the future have, a comEderable 
influence cm nrchrtects and architecture. Let me mention a few 
items- 1 know 1 shall probably fait foul of «om£ of in my 
remu rks H bo ut the roof of Westminster f Jo!I. \Vc VC ilia! it is 
uric of the fineM example* of Carpentry e*t&n$ T if not fAr finest. 
My opinion ih that if the repair and reinsiatcmciit of that roof 
hed fieri left lo 'killed carpenters and architect* -kilfcd in enr- 
pentry we fhoutd never have bad I hr introduction of the steel 
girder*, which 1 regard as entirely unneeftury and out of 
character with the nX>f. The Wtnk Will C£H>t an immense ijffli, 
upd. altogether. I think it Ls vtrr regrettable. E am not particu¬ 
larly concerned with the eimt, tKough I daresay it Will run into 
£ 1^0,000—the Office of Works say £100,000, but we know what 
Thai mean*. Then I«ke our mined abbeys and other important 
biddings affecting architects. We know that under the Ancient 
Monument* Am, 1913, abbeys and other similar building* have 
been handed over to ihe cure of Hi* Majesty'® Office of Works. 
Here are a few* of the utmctnres which, since 1913, ought to have 
been in the hands of independent 4irchE*«tH, for huresauer 4 tic 
bodies have none of the religious feeling for Otlf abbeys which 
is twittHd by independent architect®: N'urham Cavite; While 
Cus.tle r Momnoulllshirv ; %afforth L'aAllc p Yorkshire; Ew 3 « 
C*at|c T Flintshire; Warkworth Cmde* NodhmnbciLnd; 
Huully Castle, Aberdefin*hiie; Incholffl Prior)', Fife; Netlcy 
Abbey. Hampshire; FumcEs Abbey, Lancashire; and Groi- 
numt Coatle, MoiunouLhibire, t have l>een to two of these, 
Nctlcy and Tintcm. and T have taken the t rouble to write to 
ihe Prw a taut them. Take Tmtern and Lhe intioductLoii 
of steel work, with inon tie*. At Tittlcm, when wall ties were 
found to be necessary, copper tits were used, and a few months 
aFtenvardi, w hen 1 was there, iron lies were used. And when 
I inquired, " Why are you not u «ing cupper ties ? ’* I wM loFtl 
lf Etimomy," | datevay the difference in the between 
iron tie* and copper be* would not he £rjq,snd yet ihe Office 
of Work*, spending million* in Other direct tan?, have put Tin- 
tern to the risk of iciUTwdme ruiT for the *akc of £ 150. At Net- 
Uy T onc of the most brauxiful Ivy-covered* ro.He-culoured mini 
in the world, they have been at work revert >TBrv, and what they 
mLS do thcie 1 du not Smt^w. lYtcy have aheadv spent £30,^ 
to £30,000 an Ttnlern Abbey, and how much longer they will 
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\k there, or how much they will spend, I do not know. In 
my Opinion the ] mtituTe should have cxrrdvcd the great power 
it ho* to put u stop to thh. An esrample which i® on a different 
plane is 11 ex ham Abbey, Probably you tiaW n paragraph 
\n The Time 1 and in the Auf, asking for ®ub- 

scription* for the restombon of Heshnm Abbey. They 
said, b< We have empEoyod, or are consulting, eminent 
architects in ecclesiastical work, and vrr are about to do ihe work 
ulrcstomtion, for which we ask fluhieription*/ 1 l wrote say uig 
E waa glad they were employing independent architect*, and 
added/' May 1 inquire whether nr not you are pEnpnsing tu use 
Steel worker iron tie® in this work?" I added, 1 ' If you ii re not, I 
shall \hi very pleased to subscribe." I h^l a very nice letter from 
the Treasurer to &ay, ,h Nu steel Work of stiy sort Or kind will be 
employed m the Hexham work, and no iron ties.' 1 Therefore I 
had. pl eas ure in p.endi ng my eheque. There Wii no need of si eel- 
work in any of the mher abbey*, either. There arc one nr two 
oilier things in which the Ibjyji Intfituie might have inter¬ 
fered, and in which the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and the Royal Academy might have intervened, TiLke 
tor example the Huiues of Pkrliamrnt; they have been td tawed 
io decay, and ihey havebren paTehicd up by the Office of Works ; 
■C3lsolding hjm been up 4t % r ]cturia Tower for moniiiG. rotting 
away, end nnw- it ha* heen taken down ngaitt. Surdy dm Itrflti- 
tule could Live in{fnT!itfd there, and used it3 iyreat and 
% Heresy i n g power I Why could they not have , SH Let ui get on 
with ihe repair Of this magnificent structure " l Then Tralalgar 
Square: v^hal due® the Koyal ErtfilltUte carv about Trufalgaf 
Squaie : They like iheasphidtctl pavement and the tun iqoirts ! 
You should not have allowed st hureaueratic Department uogei 
hold of your ibbeyi or 10 have cuntrul of iHcfc important 
budding*. The Office of Work* wa® only cf^r^d to have the 
control and upkeep of nut public Pahices ; look at what it L 
doing now t 

1 come now m whaT it the moat pleasant pari of my little 
addees*. Kinsr of all, in regard m the StsrfF, The Staff of the 
Royal Institute total* twenty, and We know —particularly archi¬ 
tect—that a grcssi deal iff our suecr-is h due to our employees, 
k is so in the ou jc of thi* Royal Etuiituic. The word 11 co- 
ordinnpon i* a magnificcni word, u^cd in m rsght place, niid it 
applies here. Mr. MacAllita has been with u* ewer fifteen 
yean. Mr. Diffda haii been with ir* thirty and a-holf yw*, Mf, 
llakct hm bewi with us iwcnty-twii ant! a-half yeara^ Mr, Spmgg 
hns been here nine and a half ycar^, 1 hfimili! have liked to 
menriQii thent all, but l am afraid t have already Glutted 
your pati cjlcc . Still, there J ^ one more I utml d hir h peak of, 
Als®® Davies, who hut been with LLa sixteen and a«half yeir*. 
The utiifactoTy eondltkm of the Royal Jratituxe fa largely due 
tn in Staff ; they all work hamuonioui ly, iind l chu!tenge any- 
one to aay, if they come iiLio the Institute and u®k a question,, 
ihat ihey do not mu noi only 111 answer to their question, bui it 
h cvjujieoinly, politely answered. There ir mi idea of pension*. 
Tliv Surveyor:! 1 InttilUtsofi have ptsned an Order affecting the 
futi j rr happy live* of those wbn for many years had helped in 
the work of that Ins bib Non, J|id E Understand we have 4 similar 
dftiJt 1 ihink Mr. SKFl«-Wrxid will l>eitr me nut in thte — 
and a scheme has been drawn up by the Firamce and Hau^e 
IflmmtiiMj an ihe general iilcji rhai reurement should take 
place at vixiy-five. I can give ten y«m to ihetn, nnd 1 can do a 
httle work now when neiresairy. Sume are old at tuxcy-five, 
snme are young a t sixTy-five, With dear old Taylcr and North- 
over 1 4m sure the Co uncil dealt w dl and fairly^ and have made 
rhe re*i of ihnr live* happy and ram Portable ftnenctnllv. Wc 
have m-LTiioEcd policies providing pecMDiof £ 10 * a year fhr all 
rnembera nf ihe Staff cm reaching ihe a^e of sixty-TiVe yean,. 

A, lc 1 iL niimi|IEc f ^ flln flure y® u that ihis 

mould be supp] emented by every means in our power. And I 
mun not Lrgci our Ai*LSiant-Secreuiry K Mr. F.v 4 H 0 h who, 
I am mm, proves a worthy ttatftU&m in Mr. iMacAlister. 

And. Ukily, nuty 1 M y thw 1 ] have teen and heard every 
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President of the Royal Instimtc of British Architects whose 
portrait hani^s OH these wnlla^ with nne exception (Kiri dc 
Grey) though of same I only heard and a little- One Little 
incident occurred Ln connection with the lather of our present 
President. Mr, IW Waterhouse, when be iko win President. 
There Was n competition* -Lftd the at ward of the As^Tflr. 
to my mind, although I tuak no part in the competition,, was 
not quite fair. because the successful competitor had exceeded 
the area of land described on die plan. Alfred Wiitrhoiise who 
WB! i then President and to whom I complained, invited the 
■^BiOt (Professor Kofer Snutlj) and to his room, and 

We miked the matter over. I explaining my reasons for object- 
ins; to the sMMinL The Professor entered into an explanation ; 
there was a little difficulty in the plan, end he went into it 
thoroughly, and I came away from that meeting thoroughly 
" r wish now to add I hat those who have known our 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, will agree that there Hm been 
no President who ha\ more stren uously devoted his time and 
intellect to the affaire of the Council a [id to the welfare of Lhe 
whole hutitUtCn He will leave [he chair with the sincere 
affection of not only every member of the Royal InKHtute, hue 
of every living architect, and with very best washed for III* 
future health nnd prosperity. 

The PRESIDENT : I fed that, though du mcc&nu «< open 
for rhe rfiscufction of the Report, l can hardly sit longer without 
saving a word or two about certain remark* which have just 
fallen from Mr Woodward. 1 ™s asked w ulndiwAti 
meeting tonight, of a different character but l exp umed that 
I thought my duty, a* well n my pleMure, called me here. 
Stilt* if I hid known or hail had any idea ol the kind of trunks 
Mt , Woedw urd w as volm. ta sav about™, 1 should have gone to 
the Academy Club Dinner. Mr Woodward, 1 (hank you very 
much for what vqu have said, ^ou know how much you have 
pulled (he long feow - , but,still, there must has c been &° nic iUi Ji-ins 
of kindly foehns beneath it. We have known each other a Ions 
time, and we can each make the rtrctsssrj' allowances* 

There is one other thins which Mr. Woodward said, and this 
I W >uld like to re-echo s it wa.-. about the Staff. There it no* 
bwlv in thri lusts lute tit any time who has a better knowledge or 
«h i> |ht Spiff ia alpuut, and what is their worth, than the I resi¬ 
dent for the time beintf, Mr Woodward hax made a itxfcmrRI 
ihout the lorn: service of some of our friends in the office, nrio 
ihvsc facts tre cv«i imir.' rcsmarkalilt; ih-m they .t 6rst. 

id* aimitwn fur Lhuie whu are servant* of uni: mmer Jo rtmiJin 
lone in the vtn'in anJ the affection flf thst master ; hut when 
IXHJ tmisiiier tii.it here our Mraff, from Mr MaeAluter d»m- 
\nnli. have lo wrre dnil help, net one beloved ‘‘ ul B _ 

succession of floatimr person; who come and (to, *t» r ™*}‘ 
marvcllous that the devotion of the Staff is wlmt it i*. J hnt till 
ikvotion must be paid, to tlint body ctrrpcm.ie hnnwn *» ttie 
tnstimie is more rtatutritable than affection for a single roaster. 
I have had many as tonishing surprise* during my veer ol O iee, 
and of dl ihosr surprises nothing ha* been more pleasant than 
the extreme pleasure I have had in my Intercourse with the 
Staff, and the ready response they have Given, not only to one s 
infection. but to one"* tiresome wo} 1 * in demand!rw sefviee irom 

,h Mr'. ARTHUR KEEN (//«*. Aiewrory) : There is . numlx-r 
of point, on which I would h.vc liked to follow Mr.W oodvi.ird 
In hi* remarks, but I -hall refrain from do mg sm bulb ** 
matters 1 mould like fa add m word to what he liiv rirat. 

3 cntlfjof With the greatest sincerity all that he hm uid fibnvit 
the President. When wt elected hrm, pearly two ymn apq he 
said we must nut spect him to devote w much Tint? hi* pre- 
dectHar did tu the dutic* af (he oliicc A> a matter of fijet. he 
IviL- made It pearly it- W ! h£ilt-litil4! jub : he ha* pot spared ntm- 
SfdV, and he has *hown, to my mind, ihe most exireordmory 
KfflSp of all the ofCui rv which exme before hi* OOl i cc. mid hr mis 
conducted ill our buun»« with inch taifflij, tmidfrtiBfl 
nnd met « to mdrp him to «ver> one of us* And we shall rcu*s 


him from the moment he (joe* mit of the ch^tr. I think we owe 
jfc very profound debt of gratitude to him far all the &rma» he 
hu rendered us in the o IBce of President, 

And as regards the Staff of the Institute^ I endorse in the 

same ctmlia! w^y cvenrhin^- Mr- Woodward iiid about ihetu. 

John Rudkin refmuted the reapertabi I Lty of people generally t 
Hm by the Icoisth of time they occupied ihuir houses, end 
secondly by the length of time (hey retained their servants, and 
this constitute* a compliment to the lmti(ule. We have had 
some inicrestiniT Ftatisncs os (o the lenRth of lime during which 
she officers of llv; Institute hnvt served , and 1 should like, ai 
far as l Pim ab!e h m bear my testimony lO the excellence of the 
services which lUve been rcnderei! by till the members of our 
KliiL They I a gun, have not spared tbemselve* in any way. 1 
have never had the smallest difficulty in jzerting complete md 
caitvfu] attenlioli IS JUSV matter I wanted information upon from 
them ; and, from Mr. MojcAU-stet to the youngest recruit, they 
have scre ed ihe InatilUtC absolutely to the best of their ability r 
which is saying & very great ded, in all caws. 

Mr. Woodward finks for EnformLidtm from me Ort One or TWO 
items. This matter of ihe tnaiitute pretniwa and the slteretiorta 
which are projected : we have acquired. On the other wide of 
(his Willi, fi piece of open fpound. md «C are going to alter this 
room sq as Id have a good square room of the Width of OUT plot 
of gtound pfun ihe width of the Maddox Street corridor. And 
we are throwing this end of this mom hi to the East gallery 
behind us n to jjet a Ktkod Council room, and oiher Things. We 
are taking info account* also, the question of lavatory accom¬ 
modation, \Ve have ^>mt space in the hLi*ement; It is not very 
hijjh, but we can make a ooiisi dcroble addition to our lavatory 
ticcommodfitiori + and we^haEl carre that put in the proper way. 
With regard to the cost of this rmiitcr, i have never yet met an 
uflhitwt who cuuld tell you at the outset whfll the total Cost 
would be i hut the geneviil contractor's contract w-ill be somt- 
thing under £7,000, [hough that doe* not lake into account the 
cxiendon of the hc-jting and ventilating arrangements ; 1 ha^ 
not quite *elllcd this, hut t have had tmr or two schc-ntc*. 
However, it will tie in she neighbcurlwad of £7,000, And 
when it is. done 1 think it will he money well S]>enT f .md W'e 
n hull have the satisfaction of meeting in a room which will be m 
good os the old library, and n good deal larger Than that. E 
think I hut h all the information Mr. Woodward asked fmm me, 

Mr. WOODWARD ; That gives me ihe opportunity of say¬ 
ing 3 regret very much I omitted to mentkiTJ our friend Mr* 
Keen, the i Ion . Secretary. I arn wry glad to hear th? warm 
reception of the mention i>f his name, and 1 hope he will excuse 
my forgetfulness, 

The PRES I DENT : Do any other members wish m »y Etny- 
thing on the subject f 

Mi II W BURROWS [A,] ; Mr. Woodward very properly 
jijrtly^W thta Report, and in connection widi it he u*ed the word 
ilikttmti. Oft prtgt 363 my name h given tf*i represenrinfj the 
initiiiiie at the Metropolitatn Water Rnprd Enquiry, Itwus noi 
fin altruistic confertmee. The other arrhifect + who represented 
the SoJiitary Instiiue, wh Sir Umiy Tanner. When you deal 
WTih the fonn aftd tshspc? of pip« and Valve*, find their weight„ 
the amount of water to be consumed, how Jt ahafi be dtatri- 
butedr and ihe «ft of cloact and lat"atory yoti ahull have* you 
will find the question* are not altruistic, hut they alfect erchi- 
teets and the public purse in a dutinn W'mV . The ufficen of the 
MeTtopohUin Water Board received us very courteously ; they 
llfid itnt ui die proposed new Draft Regulation** which we dis¬ 
cussed in considerable detail. Very careful shorthand notes 
were taken of all the observation'! made by mimufacturenq 
engineer* and contractors, and by reprntentativea of other 
Water Boards throughout the country. 

t do not think the question uf acoustic*, ra^aiti, is a very 
rtltruiatic subject. About thirty years ago E wrote a paper for the 
Science Committee. Thai paper took me about two years |o 
write, and I read most of what had been then written on the 
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subject of acoustical 1 round there wax olmmt Knpclew crnifu- 
aton on ihe subject even among scientific men, and the cdnlu- 
nkm baa peniatnl to the present moment, notwititstjuidinjf die 
fmgnificfnT work of the late Pr&fe&sor Sabine in America, 
whose work is Ijcinp^ Continued by his son. As a Sdcncc Com¬ 
mittee we have taken * greet deal of trouble n the matter. We 
have had the advantage of Mr. Hupr Bakxnrd '= work, and he, on 
the President's nomination. ml] he on the Committee in future, 
lie hiLh done excellent work, and already bs had the pluck to 

r uMish what he thinks- Mr. Wood ward rather jibs «t research \ 
do not know why. I do out think we C&tt move forward much 
unis* we hive research ; iti#the basis nf nil advance in tdence. 
Mr. Woodward apparently consider* that We oilnc]v« selected 
the lubjecn for research. The question of tiHcath wo* not of 
oUrvcekinK 3 if Waa brought before Li* by the 1 lotttc Office. The 
duit from certain material„ like limestone and fandatonc, h m a 
very bad effect on the men who work it. There ha* been direful 
medical research in the mutter, and the report was handed by 
the InULiucc Council to the Science Committee to make ot>MT- 
Tntinns on it. \Ye do not agree with all they toy, and we halt 
raid to. If there it a public enquiry it iVpromised that the 
Institute shall be rcpmrntrd On it, so ve shall huVr full powen 
to place our considered views on the subject tscforc the Horae 
Qifkc on behalf of the Im-EilUle. So, in legaril iu several other 
things f we have had to do it, for we cannot My to a public au¬ 
thority, ,J We do not agree with your research," we ttiust, in 
any subject which affect* architects, carefully examine it. 

May I congratulate Mr. Woftdwud on this, his twenty- 
eighth r year of apeukinif on the Annua] Reports ? 1 Ik is always 
most geniid ; we do not alw ays bdiere all ne mys, and w T know 
be often has hi* tonKue in his cheek when he is phasing bis erili- 
cisma 3 but if there is anybody who takes an interest in the 
Institute, and a pleasure in its ^trk, he is Wllliitn Woodward . 
One of the hardest-working men on the Science Committee U 
William Woodward's son \ he is very keen on research* so his 
father ha* not brought him up as he ought (□ have done. You 
can idl him, Mr, Woodward, from me, that I am ashamed of 
his father l 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.j : There is one little re¬ 
mark 1 would like to make. The Institute has taken an interest 
in thepfcsefibcm of the waste of water, ] have always regretted 
the ■cXfcsiEince of the Water Bo.ird entirely \ it has been expen¬ 
sive to the cowman since the old water companies were 
sbolbhfd. "|Ttc Water Hoard make you pay die utmost, and 
Apparently they supply the least ihcy can. 

The PRESIDENT : 1 shall now pul the Report, and 1 add 
my congratulations to those of Mr* burrows m Mr, Woodward 
on hit continued, successful reappearance as critic of the Coun¬ 
cil V Report. I remember the day* when Mr. Woodward'* 
attack was looked upon with something like fear, Thai U m no 
longer, and if anyone wants mtimony US to the way he is re¬ 
garded, lei them reflect thfll nt the age of KVCftly^five Mr. 
Woodward is %tiSS w illing. 

The Report wm carried. 

PRESIDENT' r The list of attendance? at the Council and 
Standing CommiTIrt meetings has beefs laid on the table and 
wilt he printed in the next issiie of the Jqvkxal. 

PRESIDENT ; 1 beg to move that a licarry vote of thunks be 
accorded to Mr. John Hudson [F.| and Mr. A. W. hhepjwd 
[A.] for their services ns Hon. Auditors for the post year. 

PRESIDENT : Mr, R. Scephert Ayllng [F,] and Mr. C, E- 
llutchinson fX] arc both eligible and willing lo be nominated 
as Hen. Audi ton for the current yau\ and if i i is your pleasure I 
beg To move that these gentlemen be so nominated. 

Agreed to. 

HON, SECRETARY : The next Ordinary General Meeting 
will he held on Monday, aft May, nt H p.m. h when Mr- Delisva 
Joseph [FJ will tead a paper on Building Height* and An- 
cictit Light's." 


I Am also asked to remind Members and Licentiates that the 
Annual Conference will be held in Edinburgh, 13-16 June, and 
all who intend to take part are asked to notify the Secretary as 
eariy as possible in order to facilitate the armngementi that are 
now being made. 


British Architects’ 
Conference 

EDINBURGH, JUNE 13-16, W3 . 

Tilt programme of the Conference is as folio u s 

HEADQUARTERS. 

The hcadqiiartnra of the Conference will be at 15, Rut¬ 
land Square, Edinburgh, the new home of the'incor¬ 
poration of Architects in Scotland. 


DAY OF ARRIVAL, WEDNESDAY, 13 JUNE. 
Members will assemble in Edinburgh. 

At 8 p.m, they will be entertained by the Incorporation 
of Architects in Scoduhd at a Smoking Concert at 13. 
Rutland Square. 


THURSDAY, 14 JUNE, 

At to, (5 a.m, the Conference will be accorded an 
official wet come by the Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh in the Council Chamber, and thereafter the 
meeting of the Conference will he continued there, when 
several papers will be read and discussed. 

At 1 p.m. there will be luncheon which will be served 
in the Castle. if permission is obtained (ticket 4s.), follow¬ 
ing which u photograph will be taken of Members attend¬ 
ing the Conference. 

At -.15 p.m. there will be a motor-drive to Ilolyrood 
Palace mid other places of interest in Edinburgh (ticket 
as. 6d,), 

From 4.30 to 6 p.rn. an *' At Home *' will be held in the 
National Gallery, where lea will be provided and member* 
will have an opportunity of inspecting the exceptionally 
interesting collection of paintings there. 

At 8 p m. the Lord Provost will hold s reception at the 
City Chambers. 


FRIDAY, 15 JUNE. 

Ihe day will be devoted 10 n motor char-a-banc tour 
to Dry burgh, Melnwc, and Peebles, starting at 9.15 *. m , 
from 15, Rutland Square, and returning to Edinburgh at 
6 P m - Tbv of the tour, including luncheon at Mel- 
rose and tea at Peebles, will be 179, 6d. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Conference Banquet will take place at 
the Freemasons Hell. (Tickets, exclusive or wine and 
cigar*, 15s. ; inclusive ofwi«&nd dgtxs, £z) t 


SATURDAY, 16 JUNE. 

The day will be devoted to visits and excursions 
arranged mdmdually by Members, who watrecSre 

hS^ n ™rs 4t,d adV '“ ° ft ** nt tb * C^fcrenoe 
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MIL ALBERT MURRAY [F-], R-H A. 

Mr, Murray** forthcoming retirement frum practice, 
which ha* been announced in the Irish Builder * will be a 
matter of interest to hh many friends in England. Succeed¬ 
ing to hh father's practice, for the past half-century Mr. 
Murray has carried on a very extensive practice in Dublin 
and throughout Ireland. He has largely specialised in 
hospital comimclion, but his practice ha* fdso comprised 
numerous public and commercial building*- The L ity of 
Dublin Hospital wu built from his designs, and he 
ca tried mil alterations to several other of the Duhlin 
hospitals, including new wings for the ftpiunda Hospital, 
as well as to many hospital* in the provinces. He designed 
and superintended a new hospital for Kilkenny, for the 
Countess of Depart. 

With the fortunes of the Royal Institute of the Archi¬ 
tects of Ireland Mr. Murray has been long, closely and 
honourable identified almost since his boyhood. For 
years he was its honorary secretary', and for 13^ year* 
honorary treasurer ; fur nearly 4* years he was a member of 
Council. In 1911 Mr. Murray was chosen as President* 
and during hia term of office worthily upheld the traditions 

of fhe office- _ M 

The good wishes of members of the Institute will go 
with Mr, Murray in his retirement. 


DECAY IN BUILDING STONES. 

The question of the deterioration of stonework in 
buildings is a matter of general economic importance ; but 
in the cases oF «ur historic but!dings and ancient monu¬ 
ments* prevention of the serious decay and gradual uemo- 
littoft of tooled sutfacts and main structures constitute a 
special problem w hich ha* engaged the attention of many 
investigators for a considerable lime, wiihout, however, 
finding any generally satisfactory solution. The investiga- 
1 jnn involved h very eomplea, and needs to be appmich^ 
from difie rent angles with the help of wide scientihe know¬ 
ledge. Accordingly, if has been decided to set up, uisde-r 
the Depurtmefrt of Scientific tuid Industrial Respiteh, a 
special committee of the Buildiuy Research Board 10 re- 
port on the best methods by which decay in building 
Slones^ taped ally in ancient structures, may be prevented 

or arrested. *, 

The chairman of the Committee will be Sir Aston ebb, 
K.C.V-O., P.tt.A** and the other members w ill U 

Mr. R J Allison, C.B-E.. F.RJ-B.A.; Professor C. 1 L 
Desch, F R.S. ; Mr. A. W* Heasmart, ChB.E, ; Mr. J, A. 
Howe, OM.: Sir HerbertJirekMm* K.B.E., F.R.S. : 
Dr. AleianderScott, I'.R.S. ; Mr. H. O. Weller, M.I.L . 1 ... 

Hi>n r AJU-B.A. ,, , , . - 

AH cotnmunicfliiors should be acJdre.tsed in lire 
taxy. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, IP, 
Old Queen Street* B.W*i. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING. 

7 Mav 1923. 

Academic Dkess Commsttee. 

Th< following member* of the Cournai have been 
appointed to serve on the Committee to consider the 
derails of the proposed academic costume, and to receive 


suggestions cm the subject from Mcmbcre and Licentiates : 
Mr. W* E. Riley, Mr. W. Gilbee Scott, Mr. W. W. Scon- 
McmcridT* 

Architects’ Fees for Speculative Housing Wore. 

A scale of fees for architects in connection with specula¬ 
tive housing work, drawn up by a conference of represen¬ 
tatives of the R.l.B_A. Practice Standing Committee, and 
of the London House-Bulltfcra + Association and of the 
National Federation of Hou*c-RuiIJera f has been approved 
by the Council- 

The General Council for the National Recistra 

TION OF PLUMPERS. 

Mr. Hi D. Scarles-Wood and Mr C. H. Heathcote 
have been appointed 10 represent the Institute at the 
meeting of the General Council for the National Registra¬ 
tion of Plumber* 10 be held in Bournemouth on 8 and 9 
June, 


The City Churches. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse + President, and Mr. Arthur Kcvn f 
Hon. Secretary, have been appointed by the Council a* 
additional delegates of the Institute on the Royal Academy 
Conference on the City Churches. 

Reinstatement. 

Mr. F, W. Wade has. been reinstated as an Associate 
and Mr. William Frans as a Licentiate* 


PROFESSIONAL MEN IN RUSSIA* 

A very urgent appeal has been addressed 10 the readers 
of the A. A . Journal for help to be sent to professional men 
in Russia, and 1 have been asked to insert a paragraph in 
our own Journal to the same effect* The matter is being 
dealt with through the agency of the American Rrlief 
Administration tn PetrognuU whose organisation is so 
complete* that they can undertake to deliver pared* to the 
headquarters of any society or association or even to a 
particular individual if Ws address is supplied* 

The report lhal has been sent to me is very painful 
reading, and it is dew that the conditions under which 
architects and other professional men in Russia have been, 
and are, living are such that parcels of food are the press¬ 
ing need of the moment. It appears that as the result of 
the change in policy and the resumption of private enter¬ 
prise men who have been In Government employment are 
now thrown on their own resources and are without either 
work or means, 'fhe whole of the money subscribed, is 
spent on food, and it is stated that £2 51. is enough 10 pay 
for sufficient food to keep a family going for two months. 

Donations should be sent to Sir Robert Newman, Bart.. 
M-P,* or Sir K. F. Knudsen, K.B.E,, Hon* Treasurers, 
Committee for the Relief of Russian Intellectuals p 325 
Winchester House, E.C.2, or 1 shall be pleased to forward 
them if sent to me. 

AJmttm Keen, 

/ion. Sec. RJ.B.A, 
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Obituary 

George Wavmouth [FJ, 

Mr. George Waymoufh practised for many year> ut 23* 
Margate Street* and was 78 years of age at his death. 

His practice was mainly in London and its neighbour¬ 
hood* and his principal works were Messrs. Crennme’ff 
Wayetky and Kenilworth Hotel?.. Several building* for 
t hr German Y,M_C.A. and associated organ i$at ic ns jndud - 
ing the German Sailors' Hoint, Waited Home, numerous 
buildings at Lihury Faim, the Y.MX'.A, Headquarters m 
City Road, and a block of about equal sire adjoining. 

He carried nut the Testonrtirin af The interesting aW roof 
at Finchley Parish Church, and restored the Parish 
Church of Theydofi Bois. 

Besides these he built several private houses nl Crouch 
HUl, Kingston Hill and Northwood, schools at Wcsl 
Thurrockone or two factories and business prcmiEes in 
the City, 

W . j, Fknxhli.[F, j. 

Mr. Fennell, who wu one of the leading architects of 
Belfast, died on 29 March. He wis apprenticed 10 the 
fate Mr, G'Callaghan, of Dublin, and his first pest wus 
that of assistant in Professor Townsend, professor of 
engineering at Galway College, From there he went to 
Dublin Castle. He whs sent to Belfast shortly afterwards 
Ln the course of his professional duties and decided to 
settle there. Amongst his principal works were the 
Mater litfirmorum Hospital (which he won in open com¬ 
petition), 1 he Maternity Hospital, the Medical Institute* 
the Water Office, and the Cooke Centenary Church ; he 
also designed a large number of schoob in Belfast and 
other parts of Ulster* He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, a member of tht 
Royal Irish Academy and a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of AlchaDolDgiaU of I rebind. He was, aUo* until mu it i \ 
u Fellow of the Institute. 

R. W. Ccipueii [FJ, 

Mr. K. W. Collier was the second son of the late Mr. 
Pycroft Collier, Assistant Paymaster-General, and grand¬ 
son of John Poyn Collier* ihc well known phiEotogist. 
bibliogmphrr anti commentator on Shakespeare. He 
was articled to Mr P Pepys Cockerell and Mr. Somers 
Clarke. He carried out many works for various noblemen 
and for many ycara worked tinder the agency of M r. T. I!. 
Ilurroghcs, land agent. Mr. Collier was tic voted to his 
profession, and was held in high esteem by membeia of 
the Institute. He was Tiie Prizeman in iSSt, -'Vs Ln the 
ease of all architect*, his practice suite red during the war, 
and the death of a son at the from was a blow which 
scrixmriy affected his health- 3 le leaves a wife and three 
children 

H. Ramses T\ylur [F.]. 

Mr, Taylor was bom at Stromaer and educated at 
Glasgow University* Entering the office of Mr. Lcswk* 
as a draughtsman he subsequently become his partne rand 
on his death succeeded to the practice. He, later* joined 
the firm uf M essrs, Cousin and Ormiston, Edinburgh. His 
chief works were domestic* and he was engaged on 
addition* and alterations to man*ions in many part* of the 
country, including Cloanden, Perthshire, for Lord Hal¬ 
dane ; Eiibnnk, Pecbkshire. for Lord Murray ; Fovwcll, 


Fife, for Sir W. Haldane’ Ahum, Argyllshire, for Charles 
Stuart: Auchnadoich* for Thomas Nelson ; Balcddine, 
for Mcnteith Ogilvie ; Cowden Castle, for Miss Christie ; 
Murdistem Castle, l^markshire, for Sir Robert King 
Stewart T and many others. He also carriei! out the 
extension id the priming works for Thomas Nelson and 
Huns and built the Geographical Inalitute for Ikmholci- 
mew and Sona. He was ako the architect for the labile 
Library at Stirling and was responsibly for Jie design of 
ieveniE of the halls and libraries belonging to the Nelson 
trustees. 


Allied Societies 


READING SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


From tile Annual Rfj*oht. 


This report covers the period from the date of the hut 
annual meeting. 

During this period the Executive held seven meetings, 
when, amongst other matters, were dealt with Archi¬ 
tectural education; town planning; quantities; the 
premia lion of the best local budding erected annually ; 
public lecture* on architecture, ete. ; the local history 
records scheme ; the format ion of civic societies ; the bi¬ 
centenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren : St. 
Paul's Cathedral restoration fund ; proposed amendments 
iu ihe R.LIiJV. Charter and By-hwa ; resolutions to the 
RXB.A. regarding unification and resist ration and the 
omission nl the Code of Professional Practice from the 
R,J,S.A. KAiENOAR. 

One of these Ccmmitiee* received a deputation from the 
Reading and District Building Trades Employers’ Asso¬ 
ciation to consider the proposal that quantities should be 
tuppfieri for all buildings above an agreed value for which 
competitive tend*™ were invited. It h believed that this 
w:l* the first Occasion on which local architects met loud 
(Hidden in conference to dtscima a matter of mutual 
interest. 


During the last year ncmcra! meeting have been held, 
when the following papers were read before the society ■ 

M Bum shill House/' by Mr* J. Hautcnvilfe Cope. 

“ IHummuting Engineering/' by Mr; Lawrence M. Tyc. 

° Ancient Buildings, their Value and Treatment/" by 
XJr. A. ll. Pou y*. I bLri Lst lecture was given in conjuflc- 
tpon wj[h the Berkshire Archaeological Society, 

A lecture was aho arranged in connection with the 
Museum and Art Gallery' Committee, when Mr. W 
McG. Eager, ihc Secretary uf the Garden City and Town 
Planning Association, *T*vc a very interesting lecture in the 
A*t qaicr* on ’“Town Planning for Industry and 
Health. 

In connection with (he Architectural Design Clares 
arranged by the Society and held at L'tiiver&itv College 
Reading, Mr, \\, Sadler, of th# Northtm Polvteciinic 
jfdvc nn imensrinfj addrcs, to member and Mukab an 

Ar ? M ' d » d o( Teaching Architectural 
Tht ^aluc of these classes j 3 indk^ird by the 
fact that m the recent eompedtinn f 0r a d«ig (1 for rt ' Dr o- 

S°“ l “ ^ [l » B B ^nd O.A.A, for the 

resident a j iw,[ .ill the pnacs were swarded in Reading 
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students who hud attended the classes. The design sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. G. Batten was placed first, and the designs 
of Mr. IL Carter and Mr. R. J, Eele were bracketed for 
second place. 

Other matters in which the members have been interested 
are the restoration of St. Paul's Cathedral and the excava¬ 
tion ai Abingdon Abbey, to sped*! collections for both 
of which they have contributed. 

The total membership of the Society is 46 Fellows, 7 
Aisoeiate*, .27 Students* xo Associated Craftsmen, to 
Honorary Members — total t too. 

The following orfkvn= were elected for the ensuing year : 
Chairman : W, C. Millar. FJEjd. 
f ice-Chair man : W. R Howell [FA 
//on. Librarian : H + W. Rising [F.]. 

//on. Tt*m surer : J J. Goodman [Lic.J. 

Htm . Secretary ; C. D. Willcocks [FJ, 

Lxmiin l- : C!, S„ Smith [F.] p \\ , H. Moms |£rc + J+ J - R* 
Greenaway, F. 5 X, \V. J. Freeman [jCJ. 

notes and derby architectural 

SOCIETY* 

The 60th annual mt;etiog of the Satiety was held on 
30 April ai the Society's moms, 64 Si. James's Street, 
Nottingham, under the chainnsmship of the President, 
Mr + Arthur Eaton, M^A.. of Derby. 

Eight Associates ivere elected. 

The Council reported tliat the total membership Was 
now 11ft. They recorded with sorrow the death during 
the past year of two esteemed colleagues and distinguished 
members of the profession, Lu.-ue.ToL A. W. Brew ill and 
Mr. J. R. Naylor, of Derby. 

During the past session four gene nit meetings had been 
held, at which the attcndoriuc was mmt satufactoty, and 
visits to works in progress had also taken pi see. flic 

lecture on kH Sir Christopher Wren," fit the College, which 
was arranged by the Society, and to which the public 
w ere invited, was a great success* the only disappointment 
being that a large number of people had to be turned 
away owing to the lack of acodmiruxbtlon. A sum of 
over £ao was subscribed by members of the Society nod 
given to the Restoration Fund of St* Paul's. Cathedral, 
The Council were asked by the Royal Institute to consider 
the draft Registration Bill and forwarded two important 
suggestion*. They hud been in constant touch with the 
master builders on all building nun tens. An exhibit ion of 
the Royal Institute Pri^e Drawings liad been arranged at 
the Castle p and was well attended by then**? interested in 
urehitcctural d«i|cnr The Society finished the year with 
u balance in hand of over £100* after purchasing u £100 
War Rond, Hearty thanks were accorded Mr. Eaton for 
his two years' excellent presidency, and the retiring hnu. 
secretary. The following officers were appointed :— 
Praident: Mr. E. Eh Heuadl, Licentiate R.l.HA, Vice- 
I'reiidem , Mr. W. R. Cleave |-T_ J_ Council : Me*w*. A. N. 
Elramfev, A. Eaton, l 1 . II. Cumy, R. Ewn, W. H Savidge, 
F, S\ m RmUv C. H. CUvwt, I I. P. Gill, and C, W. llMldinc. 
Hon. Audi tar ; f, E and B. jeftfopw lion. 

Secretary and TrtHhUFtr : Mr. II. H. Goodall. Hon, Librarian : 
Mr. R Spencer. Hon. Secretary of die Designing Club ; Mr. 
C.W, KHmcJcImc. 

The meeting concluded with the presentation of prizes 
to the successful students in the Designing Club, Mr. 


E. R. Cornwell receiving the first prizse and Mr. Baldry 
the second . Mr. Tuiford secured the measured drawings 
prize, and Mr. L. Mew n with a btmiriful series of pencil 
sketches and water colours, was awarded the Neville 
Pratt Sketching Prise, presented by an anonymous donor, 

BERKS, BUCKS & OXDN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Third Annual General Meeting. 

By kind invitation of the Provost of Eton, the third 
annual meeting of the above Association won held in the 
Election Hall, at the Provost^ Lodge, Eton College, on 
Saturday, 12 May 19.23, The report and balance sheet 
were read and adopted. 

The following officers wen? elected ;— 

President: E. P. Wurreri. F SA, [Fj. Vice-Presidents : W, G, 
Millar, F- 5 J, (Berk*); G. H. William* ( A,] (Bucks); H. S, 
Rogeri. ALA,, F.S.A, [O^on), Hon. Vice President: P, Water- 
home, M A„ F_S A., P,R, 1 .B,A- Him, Auditor : R» A. Ris [A.]. 
Hon. Treasurer r T. Y. Cummiog [^.J. Hon, SecniWty : 
H, Hurt. Council—Reading Society of Architects : Scniih 

[F.]. F, H. Floyd [F.L C. B. Willcocks M W, R Moms. 
Sic. RIB A,, W. Hr Howell [F.] t H. W* fesitw [F.J, F A 
Woods \A.] ; Oxford Society of Architects : N + W, Harmon 
TF.j, G, T, Gardiner, Lie. RAJJ.A., T. R^^it [. 4 .J/ Slough 
Society of Architects : G. H. Williams f-d-]h A- Cooper tif J* 
C. S, Ktmpton [VI,] r 

The President^ in his presidential address, announced 
that the special appeal for funds to enable the Association 
to earn" on h* education programme had beenfmost 
generously responded to. The eomributiomi received to 
dale were : General Ihirpe^s Fund donations, £to ; 
Educatian Fund Donations, £90 ; Eduoitiun Fund 
Annual Subscriptions, £4 4a. ' gifts of books were made to 
the .Association library. 

Previous to the annual meeting. Canon Dalton peranti- 
ully condueted the Association over St, George^ Chapd, 
the Library, die Curfew Tower and other pana of Wmdaor 
Castle. Thtt visit rendered moat artraciive by the 
Canon, wbtm knowledge of the history and architecture 
of the Caaile is probably unequalled, and to whom the 
cordial thanks of the A&sodaiion were tendered. After 
the meeting rhe Provost of Eton conducted ^the party 
through the Provost's trudge, the Library, the College 
and the Chapel. The President voiced the thanks of the 
Association to the Provost. The parry also visited the 
Town Hull, Windsor. The success of the meeting was due 
to the nrrangemcnls made by Mr. G. I L Williams and the 
members of the Slough Society, who also entertained the 
company to tea. 

YORK AND EAST 

YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY* 
Akkuajl Meeting, ft Mvv 

The annual meeting of iht York and Ewt Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held in the Royal Station Hotel, 
York, on ft May 19^3, The chair was taken by Mr. J + M. 
J >os*or {/%] {Hull), Mr, Stephen Wilkinson [F.] wm 
unanimously elected president, and ATessni r J, M + Doasor 
and E. A. Mimby vtce-presidente. 

The following tnmbers were chosen to ^erve on the 
Council: Messrs. George Benson, A. B_ Burleigh, C, H. 
Channon* S, R. Kirby, L. Kitchen, H. Mookmun, C* W r C. 
Needham, S_ Needham. A, Pollard t J, S. Syine, W. S. 
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Walker. T. W r Whipp, R. Jackson. D. Harhron* C. 
Leckenby and T r Snowdon. Mn J, E, Reid wna re-elretcd 
hail, secretary and Mr. E, A, Pollard a& Hon, treasurer. 
Messrs. S. G< Hifibnioor and A. Cowman consented to 
act a* hon, auditors. 

The following resolution was passed; 11 That this 
Society approve of rht Northern Architectural Association 
eitcndirtg its area so as to include the County Borough 
of Middlesbrough. 1 ' It was resolved that members of 
this Society who arc members of the R, 1 .BJV, support the 
nomination of the Committee known as the Emergency 
Committee at the R, 1 .R,A. Council election 1923-1924. 


Mr. Fred M. Hoyle, Licentiate, ha* just retired from the 
office of lion. Secretary of the Nottingham mid Derby 
Architectural Society, after 13 year*' continuous service. 


Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 

The Annual tlcnenl Meeting of the Architects' RswvnTcni 
Society was held in the loom* of The 1 mil turf on ts May, Mr. 
Paul W*terhnu*e p the Presided of the Society, in the chair, 
Auraigsr those present at ihe meeting were Mr. Henry I f**- 
Mve, Mr. Percy 11 Tubha, Mr. EdwAid I- PartncSge lPiW* 
dent of 1 he Society' of Architect*). Me. William Gmher, S*r 
Charles Ruilim. Mr, A. Sfl^n Snell, Mr. A. JL Km*wd > Mr, 
E, C Hick. Mr, Oahoiti C- HEIi* Me. t, S, Sullivan. Sh W 
Nil I on Nash {lion. Trewttfcr), Sir Charles Nicholson l Hon, 
Secretory), and Mim E IE, M*nn fAJswlant Secretary!. 

'ITw Prnidrnt. in nuiving the adoption of live cmnujJ report 
(which WAI read by Sir Charlt* Nicholson), *43d i— 

u One of the plcwBjitet of the duties which gwr* with 
the President's office is ihut nf living ftlhnred to act, per¬ 
haps on very fake prelencc*, *s chairman of our admirable 
Benevolent Society, My diiro* to be in any sense the 
head of it? activities are certainly false inasmuch as ihc 
hard work of ihe Society is all done by those whom I have 
on both sides of me here, bm 1 should be unwilling to 
admit that 1 was ft defaulter in respect or good wiihev Of 
goodwill- . , , .* 

4+ My experience* in the nuw expiring year of presidency 
have taught me more than 1 knew before of the *alue of 
our uniting in such a work as this. I am not thinking 
merely of the obvious woftMnes* of a confederation in 
which the belter-off architect* arc banded together to help 
those whose declining years or helpless dcpendents are 
stricken with need. I am referring rather to u special 
happiness which comes from the mere fact of association 
m the common object at which our Sodetyaim*: It. is a 
happiness bred of combined and mutual effort which we 
architects End also in other spheres and perhaps notably 
in our various associaiions for ihr promotion ot archl- 
reetunal cducalion. 

iJ In the report itself the first item that will be noted by 
you with satisfaction is the fact if sat the hoped for nmui- 
tenance of the standard of annual subscriptions ha* been 
achieved, end the second point w hich will attract attention 
is the successful launching uf the new Insurance Scheme. 


Its initiation lias certainly been Glided upon, and the 
policies already effected (totalling. I understand, some 
£6,000} have already indicated the prospect of ft useful 
addition iu ihe Society** annual revenue. The Scheme 
promises, and can perform, must useful service. It 
secure* for the Society half the agency commission on all 
insurance* effected, it Secure? for the insured a like advan¬ 
tage. ami, further—perhaps ft more- valuable gift- secures 
him the opportunity of forgoing this bonus in favour of 
the Society, Moreover, it encourage* the thrift of which 
life insurance i* an index, 

1+ 1 wish it all success ; and I utrer the only necessary 
warning, a warning lest our friends, chinking that by ibis 
new scheme the Society ha* discovered ti gold mine, 
should relax any of their wonted energies on our behalf. 

M ] think it was due to Mr. Maurice Webb that the idea 
was put before us p and l am sure that we owe him our 
diankft. 

u In conduaion. gentlemen. our motto is the one word 
* effort. 1 There are still tract? of architectural humanity 
undiscovered by our aeareher* or unresponsive to our rail. 
Let us not,rest till all architects who pay their way also 
pay. in however modest a degree, iheir irihute into our 
coffer*/' 

On ihe motion of Sir Charles Rttthen* the Council for the 
ensuing y«r of office wai elected 11s follows :— 

President Toe President of die R I BA- Monlsp; 
Messr*. Deraiy Watncy. [ tenry IjO’.xgmv*;, A. £. KJngWrli r Lrwi* 
Solomon, Percy B. Tllbbt, Arthur Sykes, William GreHier, 
Oftbom C. lidb, CL Hubbard, L. S. Sullivan, A. Soxota Snell, 
H- 1 - Amlerion.^lL Ditxk*. E. j. Partridge (representing the 
Society ol ArchiTect*), and W, G« Newton {represHitETia the 
Arc hi teciuiul Association). 

Mr, W. Hilton Nash wcis thanked for hi3- services 
;ls Hon. Treasurer and unanimously re-ekciod. on 
the morion of Mr, L- S + Sullivan, seconded by Mr. 
Partridge, 

In reply. Mr. Hilton Nash referred to thr proposed 
scheme of insurance* and ftaid up to dare the Society 
had received 173 inquirie*. Thirteen policies had been 
effected, of the total amount of £6,486. The approxi- 
mate result to the fund was £31 6s. and it was hoped 
that figure would he increased during the year. In 
addition, one member who did not require insurance 
bad donated {joo in 3} per cent. Conversion Loan to 
the capital oi the Society. If ihe interest of that sum 
was added to the insurance Scheme income, a sum of 
nearly ijo would have twn received during the fir?t 
ihree month* of the working of the scheme. The letter 
had aho produced additional doimfons amounting to 
£114 12*- 6d- 

SirChftilcs Nicholson ww reflected Hon. Secretftry 4 
and many tributes wre paid him for hi* scrvji^ to ihe 
Society. 

In reply. Sir Charles ^id h c could not have a inote 
effitiem A^sintent Secretary than Mis* Mann. 

The retiring Hon. Auditors, Meutn, C. H. gmdk 
und II. Lovcgmv^were reflected and thanked for ™vt 
^rviccJ. and a vote of thanks to the President concluded 
the proceedings- 
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ARCHITECTS’ HOUSING FEES 


Architects’ Fees for Private Enterprise Housing Work 

The following Scale of Architects’ Fees for Private Enterprise Housing Work has been prepared by the 
R. I B.A. in conjunction with the National Federation of Howe-Builders, the London House-Builders’ Auoaitiun 
and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This Scale is intended to apply to the fees of Architects instructed to prepare House Plans by Builders in 
cases where the services of the Architect are limited to the preparation of drawings only. 

The Council of the Royal Institute recommend all Members and Licentiates of the R.I.U.A. to adopt this 
Seale as a basis for their fees for the work in question. The Scale has been brought to the notice of the members 
of the National Federation of House-Builders, the London House-Builders’ Association, and the National Federa¬ 
tion of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Section A* Hmnm Putm, Hru’sra of £500 Ackers Value axd under* 

i DtfcfeM Hatiifs For prepnrJiion of 1 in > SfcaIt drawings and providing gim copy unly Ip iJit Builder. together with 
t in details in pencil for one house only tincludinR depositing » set of plan with the Local Authority in accordance with their 
Bye-law* and other legal requirements) the eh*nt* 'halt be four per cent, upon the sgtred cost of the house. 

a. fair of {{antci. For preparation of drawings os set forth ahave, the charge for one pair of houses shall be three per cent, 
upon ihe agreed cost of stich pair of house*. 

3. Rtpflititm Wotk and Lay-out f'ltmt. For prep* ration of dtftwmtrs complete as set forth above and including the preparation 
□f •L.sv.out plans to m Scale not less thon ’ for the next 25 houses, the fee shall be £ j ja. od. per house. 

For the preparation of drawing complete os set forth above it id including the preparation of *Lay-ottt plan to a Scale of 
not less than -.U for the next 30 houses, the fee shall tw £s js. od. per house. 

•Lay-out is intended to mean that the Builders* roads end sewer* have already been formed 

•Vufr.—Examples of the working Of the above Section. Number of houses to be built, say. 65. 


So. of HcrtiWa 

One Dctfinhed Hnuac « 4 l^r etni. . , 

SciuthI lions* M 3 per cent, * * 

Neat A$ al £j 3 * 

NcstjS Bi fziu 

Avcru^t Fee per house 


Fees Home), Kns (£4*® Hduat). 


£20 0 

a 

£>6 0 

O 

£10 0 

O 

£8 0 

O 

£78 t s 

O 

£78 15 

O 

£79 ih 

0 

£79 16 

a 

£1 m it 

0 

£182 it 

o 

£* >8 

o'iSd. 

£* th 

s 


X.B. —Thta Schedule ihuJI include the preparation of phrni for iw« type* far flu: Bm twenty hoUm «nd one ttirt lyp* for 
every* additional twenty houses. In the event of any deviation in pLm or elevation over and above the type plans above-mentioned 
the Architect's feet shall he decided by mutual agreement between himself and the Builder. 


Samos B. House Pr.cs?. Hons nr an Artiurii Cwr wcmeping £500 nn xoi lvctkihno £2,000. 

The same Scale as that laid down for Section A shall apply except »» retard* Clause i the Charge 'hall he three per cent, 
upon the agreed cost of the house, with a minimum fre of £w- 
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Notices 


THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

# fhc Fifteenth General Muring (Busmens) of the 
Session 103^-wiki lue held on Monday* I i June 11)23, 
$ p.m., for the following purples :— 

To rend the minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting, held on lB Mny £#23 ; formally to admit 
Members attending tor the first litne since their 
election. To proceed with the election of the candi¬ 
dates for Membership whose names were published 
in the Journax. for 12 May 1923—vk- s Fnr Fellow* 
ahipp 12; for AtfUKiatrahip, 58. 

To rvud the repom of the s*cnitinecrs appointed to 
examine the voting papers for the election of thr 
Council aiind Standi me Committees for the Session 
1 9*3-1 W' 

Competitions 

LAYING OUT OF LAND AS BURIAL GROUND* 
YEOVIL. AND PAVILION AT LARGS, 
Member* and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
Briii^h Architects mo si not take part m the above com¬ 
petitions, beceute the conditions an: tint in accordance 
with 1 he published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
□.rdu recto nil competitions 

I -RIG H -ON-SEA BAPTi ST C 11 URCH. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the c on- 
diiimiy of the above compel it ion ore not in accordance 
with 1 he Re^ulaiinn* of the tU-B A. I lie CwtipedtWtitt 
Committee are iti negotiation with the promoter* in the 
hope of ^-curing an amendment. In ihe meantime 
Members arid Licentiates are advised to take no part in 
the competition. 

BIRKENHEAD ART GALLERY. 

THc President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Sir Robert l^orrmer, AKA.. 
F.lU. 1 i.A H as Assessor in this Competition 

U* MACAusrm, Secretary. 


Members* Column 

APPOINTMENT WANTED 

An^irrsTx. i'.A^.I. wt.uv of prcwiiE appoiiODMiit (tml.Urr, 
deun^ aiwtlkiir lit priviHe capacity «i 4 alnuuon* lUUu*- 
w.idtmff dniwhik-*. Hpcr-lftKsitLflM aiianiStkes, !! t T ?VM . k|t :. + eEi 
Apply Bert c/j> Sfxnrtaiy R-l B A., v Conduit street. W 1 . 

OFFICES TO LET _ . 

AaeifiTXCY <l^lrr* E.P k: a tans* room In tin oflWr IchjWdk lov.t 
jgu* garthii* ml tjr.*v\ Trui. wuli 1.1 *tJ telei pbon® 1 A31 LjlV ksSJh 

r/n fer ratin' 14 I .li A-. '* Ld.i.lull Sin*!, Uji.ilonV. ,1- 

>,lt {. n. A ha* uni- or Iw n tain: rncmK Itffct m VV^t End olftn 
VVoaiff mji! busy Architect Apply EG* - 353 * c /° BecnTfwy 
RJ R.A . Cundml Stiwl. VV I 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS- 

MiALejiu XIeij.y h-o ehauaed hi* *rtihT*i filial Mt J^JUJfllihirtl 
Slnrl to 1 HurkWmry, K t 1 D* irkrtolw number remain 
Crnlm! 1 i7=1t 

MKSSH* E KBlim i‘ UHL'MASK and ROLAND WELCH. 

Tiiv 1.1 .-I ifa* Ittr Mr 8 . Kryw* S’urdut*' win In lulu I* 

tN- carried iMi by hi* pjrtnpjf* Mr RoUoft Wrkh [A i ] , under Eht- 
IllLc] ol E Kp yuo hirckw ami Roland Welch. 
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PA KTiS E KSH1 PS WANT K t>. 

Arciusto (AK-lBA ^ mkHtflial r ile^kir * tmut-ri Aether 

with viftw to partnership - nderenre* txnhan ged. — A pply Bot vd, 
e/o Secretary Rd.p.A., i> Conduit Siront, W t. 

\’fn?vd As&octJtT^, praeiwinfi tu t-oinhiti, *reki junior paftrWT 
diii 1 in Ann : would wifth to Introdmir dwd t-ltenu ,md 

uri ijpy (Niiiiuin iA : high**! nrfrTenres will br iivrn 

and tequhed -Apply tk»s +44, 1 u S«rri.vy R ij Coaduit 

Stntl, VV i 

ARCHITECT S PRACTICE 

As AhcititiciH with jo rtarv 1 I-olleSlhi (usiwtly) and proving bl 
*iperUaice* + dc^im to tramssr a praciir*", nr a partntr^yp *M 
411 eld* rl y pcent tern an wishing ihcirtly to reM re, ]i:h nra iU 4 ifl ? ^ h n' li 
will bo tn,' 4 ird wiiii itfkicst cwtfulencel to ' Licmtiate * 11 fhis 3053. 
e' Aj St * re-tin r K.l \i A . -j Cotldufi Stfiwt, W.t. 

JI.LB.A JOURNAI. 

A irt LAm r of a latpi- irtrmlier wiihi^ to (lh^ ol -m \Wttntr« of 

1 In* R I.R.A. JciuntfAL m unhmken rhniM^ijlftsa ooirr fmm thin 
1 1.1 titUi —Apply Hn.i 113^ </o Seccetaiy R I.R.A.. 0 Condyft 
Sn«;t. W.i 

Minutes XVI 

SeKFIOH ^ 

Ai rli£ Fifteenth firneral Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sc^ion 
1^22-1913. held Oft Monday^ Jifi May i^i^ T at S p.m,. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse# President, in the Chair. The aitendam-'e tjoak 
w"4s signed by 26 Fellow* (including 13 Member* of the 
Qdunfll), 27 Aysiifiuie {induding 4 hfenberu of the Council), 

2 Licentiate*, nml 6 lari^e number of vifiiloo 

The Minute* of tht Annual General Meeting, held an Mon¬ 
day > 7 AI ik> 1 ^ 23 , having been taken as read, were confirmed 
and iiigned by the President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : — 

Hubert Willi ntn CoSSer t dieted A^Mdale Fetlow t8rjo^ 

Tile Priwman mi. 

Harry JyftSC* Gee ftnulh. etecled A-sOOtlc iSj>7- 

George Harry Mad Tfrw p cleeted vlAsoekre 

Edward l-jngridRt Lunn, elected Luicntifltr HjlO, 

I leiuy Thomson, elected S .iccotijire hjii. 

Sir Jamct I tcmon, dteted Aawdate Fdtmy 1^73, ,ind 
placed dn RcLrrd Fellows Li&t 1912. 

And il wav RpiOLVFTt dial ihr regKt* of tlit listtlute for the 
loss elf the*e Members be entered Oft the Minute*, and thn| a 
measa^e of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to [heir 
relative*. 

The follow i rig Member, dttrinding For the first linjc miiUc hu 
election, w r 9* fbmnalh- admitted by the l J resident :— 

J. P. D. Grant frlj, 

Mr, Deb5-1 a Jn*eph \F.\t having read a paper on ** Building 
I leLgbt ■ and Ancient Eights/' a ditBcuavioD ensued, and, on the 
motion of Sir William Bull, Ifart,, seconded by Sif Sydney 
Skinner, J a vme of thanks %v.lh passed to Mr. Jnwpti by 
rccIamtilicin . and briefly responded to, 

The proceedings closed at ro-io p.m. 


Arringetnenii have been made fot the supply af the IU. 3 I.A 
(post free) to membera of the Allied Socle lies who are 
nol members or the R.LBJL at It ipecially reduced subtcriptiun 
of iUi m year. ThdK who wish to take advantage of thi* 
arringement Jfe fetpiested In ^.end their n 4 rnc= to the Secretary 
of the donduil Street, W,i. 

S-vm MicAtwm 
R I B A JOURNAL, 

Pates 0/ Publication, ink. 251b No% r cmLier; gth, 
23rd December. 1923 1 13th, 37th January; torh. 24th Fdr 
mail'; lOLb, s+th Match; laih, i 3 th April; uth Mey; 
2nd. i6eh, 30th June; 14th ju(y; 18th August; 22nd Sep¬ 
tember f 20th Ocsoher. 
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Building Heights and Ancient Slights 

BY DEL1SSA JOSEPH [F]. 

[Read before the Royal Institute 0} British Jlr chi teds, Manday , 28 May 1923.] 


I T is some 45 years since London was startled by 
the erection of Queen Anne's Mansions at West¬ 
minster. It was the tallest secular building that 
had ever been erected in I/indon. 

It was peculiarly conspicuous as seen from St, 
James's Park, and, having been built in plain 
bricks, without any attempt at architectural treat¬ 
ment, it was regarded, and I believe is still regarded, 
as an eyesore. 

At that time there was nothing to prevent the 
erection of such a building, except the Law of 
Ancient Lights, and, as a matter of fact, a famous 
action was brought against the building owners to 
prevent their injuring the access of light to the 
Guards' Chapel, and the building in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Guards' Chapel was cut 
back, and this cutting back is one of its ugliest 
features. 

The only revenge which the public could take was 
to call the building “ Hankey’s Folly." notwith¬ 
standing which, it evidently supplied a want, and 
became, and l believe still remains, a very success¬ 
ful and convenient block of residential flats. 

After many years, that is to sav, shortly before 
1890, the building then known as 1 Ivde Park Court, 
hut now known as the Hyde Park Hotel, was 
erected on the south side of the Park, to an unusual 
height, and as a result there was an outcry against 
die erection of liigh buildings. I am not aware that 
the basis of this outcry was any deeper than ** a 
dislike for the unlike." 


The building itself was designed by Messrs. 
Archer and Green, and, in the opinion of same, of 
whom I am one, presents a very flue, and, indeed, 
in certain conditions of the atmosphere, a very 
picturesque Wuck, as seen from Hyde Park. 

However, the effect of the outcry was that, when 
the London Building Act of tRyo had been drafted, 
clauses were introduced giving to the London 
County Council die control of the height of build¬ 
ings, the maximum being fixed at 90 leet. In the 
Act of 1894 this was reduced to 80 feet from the 
pavement level, plus two storeys in the roof, unless 
the consent of the Council were first obtained to 
any greater height. 

[1 therefore became necessary, in order to secure 
any greater height than So feet, to make an applica¬ 
tion to the London County Council, and, should 
they give their consent to such increased height, it 
was necessary for the building owner to serve 
notices on all surrounding parties within a distance 
of too yards, so that their objections to the in¬ 
creased height might be considered by the Council, 

In asking oneself the question why, so far as one 
is able to ascertain, no application for increased 
height was made between 1894 and 1920, one can 
only come to the conclusion that it was the fear of 
what might happen if one had to serve notices on 
alt the neighbours within too yards which had so 
far discouraged applications for concessions, and 
this came home to me forcihly lately, when I learnt 
that one of our members, who in 1921 obtained a 
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height concession from the County Council had to 
serve 600 notices upon surrounding owners. 

The discretion left by the Act of 1894 in the 
hands of the L.CC. had, therefore, by reason of its 
terrors, remained practically a dead letter until iqzi. 

In 1920. when the great demand for business 
accommodation in the centre of London which had 
arisen after the Armistice was inadequately met by 
the existing buildings, a very suggestive paragraph 
appeared in the estate market column of The Timet ; 
the writer asking, as London was obviously unable 
to accommodate its business, whether the time had 
not arrived when the London Building Act of 18^4 
should be so modified as to allow the erection of 
higher buildings. 

It had fallen to my lot to design two buildings 
facing Kensington Gardens, three buildings facing 
Hyde Park, and a block of buildings facing the river 
at Chelsea Embankment, and in each of these 
eases 1 had been greatly impressed with the loss of 
opportunity which the regulation as to Heights hail 
forced upon me, 

1 therefore welcomed the suggestion in Tfo 
Times, and followed it up by addressing to that 
newspaper a scries of letters in which I developed 
the idea of higher buildings, at the same time draw¬ 
ing attention to the fact that these could be obtained, 
jf the County Council exercised the discretionary 
powers which it already possessed > without the need 
of making any alterations in the Act of Parliament. 

Phis correspondence aroused a great deal of 
interest and brought many replies : and as a result, 
when the subject was becoming one of general con¬ 
cern, I thought it my duty to bring it under the 
agis of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and therefore in 1920 I prepared and read before 
this Institute a paper on the subject, entitled 

Higher Buildings for London. 11 

The reading of tills paper was followed by a dis¬ 
cussion of unusual interest, in which a great many 
distinguished men took part* 

Immediately after the reading of the paper the 
Institute appointed a Building Act Committee to 
study tine Building Act as a whole t and, incidentally, 
the question of higher buildings, and ( was invited 
to join that Committee* and was eventually 
appointed its Honorary Secretary. 

Thb Committee held numerous meetings, and 
studied the question of higher buildings from every 
point of view, and arranged a series of conferences 
with the Building Act and the Fire Brigade 
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Committees of the London County Council, the 
City Lands Committee of the Corporation of the City 
of London, the Metropolitan Society of Medical 
Officer of Health, the Incorporated Association of 
Retail Distributor?* and the Lund tin Society, and, 
after an exchange of views* the Committee pre¬ 
sented to the Council of this Institute thdr report, 
favouring the erection of higher buildings in 
l^ondon, recommending tao feet in streets, and 
1 50 feet facing parks and die riverside* and recom¬ 
mending provision for assuring fire resistance* fire 
escape, and sanitation. 

This report was presented to and rejected by the 
then Council, and subsequently presented to and 
rejected by a general meeting of the Institute:* and 
the Building Act Committee was discharged before 
it had completed its functions. 

In the meantime the subject had aroused a large 
amount of attention and public interest, and hun¬ 
dreds of newspaper cuttings were sent to me from 
all parts of ihe country dealing with this topic. 
The subject has even penetrated the classroom* for 
Messrs. Treheamcand Norman have offered a prize 
to be awarded by the Society of Architects for the 
best essay sent in by its students on “ The Influ¬ 
ence of High Buildings on Civic Development/* 

This publicity had the effect of inducing the 
architects of several buildings which lent themselves 
to a greater height than the normal to apply to the 
County r Council for consent to increased height. 

One building w*as sanctioned 100 feet in height* 
and two others no feet in height, and The Times 
reproduced those designed by Sir j, Bumeit and 
Mr. Campbell Junes to illustrate the fine architec¬ 
tural effect produced by these concessions s 

The Bush Building, deigned by Messrs. Helme 
and Corbett* was subsequently erected with a 
height on the Strand frontage of 106 feet* with a 
height on the return frontages of 124 feei, and this 
building is to liave it central tower which will be 
144 feet above the street. We have thus gradually 
climbed, In three years, from 80 feet to no feet, 
and from no feet to 124 feet. 

Messrs. Treheame and Norman's building, 
Africa House, Kingaway, is 106 feet high, the in¬ 
creased height bring obtained by the setting back of 
the vertical face of the building above the 80 feet 
so -as to be within an angle of 75 degrees therefrom* 
thus very ingeniously attaining height and dignity* 
without technically encroaching upon the terms of 
the Act. 
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The opposition, which had been very active* had once more 
raised its old war-cry of 41 No skyscrapers/ 1 when The Times 
was good enough to publish* on *3 February 192a, three draw ¬ 
ings prepared by me, show ing* alternatively, on an assumed site 
ot identical dimensions,* building So feet high, a higher budding 
oJ 150 feet, and a <l skyscraper ' F of boo feel high T so indicating to 
the public the fact that higher buildings were not "skyscrapers/' 
and were, indeed, only one-quarter the height of the average 
“skyscraper/' These drawings arc photographed on a large 
scale (Fig. t} + 

to the meantime* die Institute having abandoned its control of 
the subject, Lhe matter drifted into the hands of the Incorporated 
Association of Retail Distributors f upon the Board of which all 
the great stores of London arc represented, and this Association 
has formed its own Committee, which is now engaged in im¬ 
pressing upon the authorities the need for higher buildings „ so as 
to meet the demands of the great industries in which they are 
Interested. 




The arguments against higher buildings have been that they 
would be unhealthy, that they would be unsafe that they could 
not be attacked adequately in case of fire, and that they would 
be unsightly, 

In the addresses which I made cm behalf of the Building Act 
Committee of this Institute in connection: with the conferences 
with the various public authorities, [ traversed these criticisms, 
pointing out that* so long as there were no internal courts, high 
buildings would not be insanitary; that so long as modern methods 
of fire resistant construction were employed, they would be aa fire 
resistant as lower buildings, and that with alternative staircase# 
as means of escape, they would be no more difficult to escape from 
than lower buildings; that the objection that if a fire-escape stair¬ 
case is outside a building it 
might be dangerous to use it in 
unfavourable weather, could be 
met by the fire-escape stair¬ 
case being placed inside the 
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building; dot fire attack could be accomplished 
by building in the structures permanent dry stand 
pipes, with hose at each floor level, and that at the 
point at which the water pressure ceased from the 
mains the water could be earned to the higher levels 
by automatic electric pumps, such as are employed f 
for similar purposes, in Sr, Paul's Cathedral. 

On this question of fire attack, Mr- Aubrey 
Thomas, who designed the Royal Liver Building; 
at Liverpool, which is 170 feet above the river bank, 
with five additional storeys in the towers, and a 
total height to the top of the towers of 312 feet, 
jointed out to me, speaking with his experience as 
Consulting Surveyor to the Fire Salvage Associa¬ 
tion of Liverpool, Ltd*, that a building of this type, 
with vertical dry pipes, with hose at each floor level, 
and with fire-escape staircases, could he attacked 
more promptly than ordinary buildings nut so ap¬ 
pointed, because while the engine is being attached 
to the base of the dry pipe* and sending water up to 
the hose, the firemen, without the employment of 
lung ladders, could run up the emergency staircase 
to that part of the building w hich wss affected, pick 
up the hotfe, switch on the high level electric pump, 
and immediately attack the fire, and that, the build- 
jug being fire resistant, the fire could readily he 
localised. 

I further pointed out that there should be no 
apprehension as to amenity, because it was obvious 
that, if American architects can produce sky¬ 
scrapers 11 600 to 700 feet high wliieh were dungs 
of beauty, British architects would have no diffi¬ 
culty in producing buildings 150 feet high which 
would be of real architectural interest. 

Apart from the practical advantages of erecting 
lugher buildings by their supplying the unsatisfied 
demand for accommodation in Central London, 
the construction of these buildings, in suitable 
situations, would have the same esthetic value in 
rite beautification of London as the " skyscrapers " 
have had in enhancing the architectural interest of 
New York. After all* man's aspiration through the 
ages has been towards higher buildings, and the 
great spires, towers and domes of the cathedrals, 
churches and public hukillings of the world clearly 
indicate this aspiration, and show that in height 
has been found a met hod of expressing dignity, 
importance and purpose. 

Higher buildings for London will not involve, as 
some of the critics allege, the construction of great 
rows of towering buildings of monotonous sky line, 
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as, by reason of the necessary restriction which will 
be placed upon such buildings by the falling in of 
leases very gradual I y* their appearance on the land¬ 
scape will only be occasional for many years to 
come. 

In the 29 years which have elapsed since the 
Londo n find ding Act of 1894, the extraordinary 
development of London as a w’orld centre of com¬ 
merce, shipping und finance, and as a place of 
residence and of pleasure, has resulted in its having 
proved its iriadequateness, on its present lines of 
development, to provide the accommodation neces¬ 
sary for its growth in these varied aspects, and as, 
alongside with this growth, there have been revolu¬ 
tionary' changes in methods of construction, the 
time has arrived when the terms of the Act should 
be administered in a more generous spirit, and in 
order to enable the comparatively undeveloped and 
under-developed areas of Central London to afford 
adequate space for the varied interests therein 
centred. 

The case for upward development of commercial 
buildings is practically unanswerable; whilst the 
ease for increasing domestic accommodation fading 
parks, open spaces and the riverside is almost as 
strong, because if a greater number of persons could 
be accommodated around the open spaces in the 
centre of London* the less will be the amount of 
traffic between the outskirts and the centre*and the 
less will be the wear and tear and waste of time in¬ 
volved in journeying from places of residence to 
places of business ; and, by increasing the oppor¬ 
tunities for domestic accommodation in the neigh* 
bourhood of parks, open spaces and the riverside, 
the enormous benefit of living in these healthy and 
pleasant surroundings will be extended tu a very 
much larger number of persons than can at present 
enjoy these privileges. 

I h c subject of higher buildings is likelv soon 
again to reach a practical stage, as the present 
Council of the Institute has reappointed its Build- 
in g Act Committee* with instructions to study the 
whole of the Act of 1K94 in the light of the needs of 
modem practice, and this Committee, which is now 
sitting, has already given some attention to the 
topic of higher building. It will probably be found, 
when it presents its report to the Council, to recom¬ 
mend a more generous administration of the pre¬ 
sent Act, although it may not be prepared to go 
quite as far as ihc Building Act Committee which 
was first appointed. 


BUILDING HEIGHTS AND ANCIENT LIGHTS 


Tbe broad principle of these recommendations 
will probably bo found to take some such form os 
follows ;— 

That in streets 40 feet in width, buildings should 
be permitted up to 60 feet in height; that in streets 
50 feet in width, buildings should be permitted up 
to 75 feet in height ; that in streets 60 feet in width, 
buildings should be permitted up to yo feet; and 
that in streets 80 feet in width, buildings should be 
permitted T20 feet in height ; the broad principle 
being that the height of the building may be half 
;is much again as the width of the street. The City, 
by reason of its peculiar circumstances, would still 
be allowed to put up 80-fcct buildings in any street, 
however narrow, provided the street was constructed 
before 1862, subject to the surrounding ancient 
lights, hut it would have the advantage, in its So-feet 
streets, of being able to erect buildings up to 120 
feet in twright. 

In this connection a striking fact emerges. Under 
the present Act, a building may be 80 feet high in 
a 50-feet street, with two storeys in the roof, absorb* 
ing thereby an angle from the pavement level at the 
opposite side of the street of 61 i degrees, whereas, 
in the proposed extension of the Act, a building 
t2o feet high with two storeys in the roof, in an 
80-feet street, will only absorb an angle from the 
pavement level at the opposite side of the street of 
8.1 degrees. In other words, the proposed greater 
eight in a wider street would absorb a lower angle 
ot light than the present permitted height of a 
building in a narrower street. Th s is illustrated by 
the diagram (Fig. 2). 

This ratioof r I times the width of a street would be 
in accord with part of the new policy recently la : d 
down in New York, which allows buildi ngsin busi ness 
quarters to be zl times the width of the street, and 
in the residential quarters to be 1 jj times the width 
of the street, the remainder of the building being 
kept within an angle projected from the centre of 
the street to the top of the roam parapet ; the work 
behind that projected line to be accomplished by □ 
series of sets-back, which the American arch r tecta 
have already converted into groups of magnificent 
towers, which have recently received high com¬ 
mendation from Professor C, H, Reilly, in The 
Manchester Guardian. 

It can no longer be contended that a hn : ]d : ng 
half as high again as the width of a street will darken 
the opposite buildings, as it has recently been laid 
down in the case of Semon and Co., Ltd., terms 


the Bradford Corporation, that a building 73 feet 
high :n a street 45 feet wide leaves the opposite 
owner in the enjoyment of a sufficiency of light, and 
the judge, in this case, therefore refused to grant an 
injunction. 

Under the proposed modifications, buildings up 
to 120 feet in height would be permitted in streets 
80 feet in width and in such positions as Portland 
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Phcct which is 125 feet wide ; Euston Road, which 
ift 160 Ret wide : Maryletkmc Road, which is 
12a iccL wjdc ; Mde End Road* which is 145 feet 
wide ; and tfapham Road, which is ijo feet wide. 

It will he realised that if the scheme being dis¬ 
cussed by ihe Building Act Committee is adopted, 
it will take away the privilege which exists under 
the present Art, which allows a building 8c feet in 
height to lie erected in any street, provided that 
street was formed before 1862, however narrow that 
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street may be* so that a concession in the present 
Act, which may become a nuisance, will thus be 
removed, except in the case of the City of Lon¬ 
don, It will be probably found that the Com¬ 
mittee will recommend that the present prevision 
as to spaces in the rear of domestic buildings, re¬ 
quiring such buildings to be set back within 
degrees from 16 feet above the pavement level, 
should stand ; and that the provisions with regard 
to ratio of lengths, widths and heights of internal 
courts shall aho stand in the case of domestic 
buildings. 

It will also probably be proposed that the return 
frontage of a building, which is at present limited 
to the height of the main frontage for 40 feet of its 
return, shall be extended so that the return frontage 
may l>c 50 per cent, higlier than the width of the 
street in which it stands, without limiting the length 
of the return . 

There is also a proposal for the abandonment of 
the present regulation requiring notices to be given 
lo owners w ithin 100 yards of a building the height 
of which is contemplated to be increased. 

With regard to the question of buildings facing 
parks, open spaces and the riverside, it is proposed 
that buildings 150 feet high should be allowed * and 
also in such open positions as Hanover Square* 
which is 280 feet wide ; Trinity Square, 360 feet 
w ide ; and in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which is 
640 feet wide. 

This modified scheme* if adopted by the Council* 
w ould meet many of the criticisms of the opponents 
of higher buildings, and would make it possible, in 
counte of time, for London to attain, in its present 
thoroughfares, such an appreciable increase of 
height as will go a large way to meet the demands 
for increased accommodation ; and there is every 
reason to hope that, by the time these suggestions 
have been reported to and studied by our own Coun¬ 
cil, and have* in turn, been reported to and studied 
by the London County Council, the London County 
Council in its turn will so far meet the demands of 
its constituents as to incorporate these proposals in 
the new Consolidation Rill which it has in con tem¬ 
ptation. 

There is one practical aspect of the proposal for 
higher buildings which may w ell be borne in mind. 
One of the results of this proposed scheme for the 
adequate development of ati inadequately developed 
London would be that the assessment of London 
would be gradually increased, and this enormous 
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additional assessment* when capitalised, would be 
available, either for the widening of congested 
thoroughfares, or for the construction uf artisans 1 
dwellings, or for the relief of the rates in the poorer 
districts. 

11 it is contended that higher buildings would 
enable ground landlords to obtain higher ground 
rents, the answer is that it would make them liable 
for the payment of higher property tax, which 
would go to the benefit of the State. 

1 he proposed amendments* if incorporated in 
the new Consolidation Act* Instead of leaving the 
question of heights to the discretion of the London 
County Council, would definitely legalise the 
proposed increases. 

But concessions with regard to the height of 
building* would unly be of qualified value so long as 
the development of London is held back by the 
Law of Ancient Lights. 

1 he Law of Ancient Lights is founded upon the 
old Prescription Act of 1832. which, shortly, gives 
the right to a window being regarded as ait ancient 
light if it has uninterruptedly enjoyed the access of 
light for a period of zo years. 

One advantage which the Prescription Act offered 
was in fixing the period which constituted the right, 
because, before tliat Act, the definition was that the 
light should have been enjoyed " during time 
w hereof the memory uf man runnetb not to the con- 
irary, which period was at one time fixed as the 
year 1189, on the first day of the reign of King 
Richard the First, 

The oppressive application of this Act has, over 
a long period of years, been largely covered bv Case 
Law, and up to the time of the famous Culls case, 
in 1904, an angle of 45 degrees was gcnerailv re¬ 
garded as the measure of ancient light to which a 
window was entitled. 


defined by the judgment that a man was onlv en¬ 
titled to a certain amount of light« sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of mankind." but, as this 
description was not defined by the Judges in angles, 
it has been the general practice, since the Colls case, 
to make the definition an angle of 50 degrees ; but 
this definition has been materially overruled by the 
recent case to which 1 have already referred, and. 
therefore, the position with regard to this subject is 
still m a very fluid state. 

of thc Hgment of the 
House of Lords in the case of Colb at die suit of 
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This Home and Colonial Stores t Ltd., was published 
by the Society of Architects in 1904, in the follow¬ 
ing terms I— 

11 That a man is no longer entitled to all the light 
he has hitherto enjoyed, but only to so much as is 
reasonably necessary, taking all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration ; and before he is 
entitled to relief, he must he able to show that any 
obstruction of Its light constitutes a nuisance.** 

The latest dictum, however, is that what has to 
be established is pest so much what you take away as 
what you have left. and that what is left should be 
sufficient for the ordinary notions of mankind. 

It has been contended that if 1 percent, of the 
total light reaching 3 given window-sill, from an 
unobstructed horizon, penetrates to the darkest 
part of the room behind same, a sufficient amount 
of light remains. The credit for this method of 
calculation belongs to Mr. P. J. Wald ram. 

Beyond this, injunctions have been granted in 
cities where the plaintiff only fears prospective 
damage, even before the buddings in question have 
beefi either demolished or re-erected. These are 
known as quia timet actions. 

Other problems that present themselves from 
time to time are 

Can an ancient Sight be maintained if. when re¬ 
produced in a new budding, its plane has been 
recessed or advanced ? Can an ancient light be re¬ 
opened and claimed for If it has been closed for a 
period ? Dues temporary obscuration, such as 
ground glass and leaded glass and iron hair, pre¬ 
judice a claim to ancient tights ? Does the special 
user of a window entitle Its owner to $ pc rial light or 
sped a I da mages ? An d does t he fa ct that two adjoi n - 
mg properties have at one time been in a common 
occupation deprive each property of the right of 
acquiring ancient l-ghts one agairidf the other ? 

The result is that* apart from the restraint which 
its uncertainty places upon the adequate and 
delimit development of a building site, it is difficult 
for a building owner to feel any certainty as to his 
being able to carry' out his work without inter¬ 
ference until the work is actually in progress, unless 
be adopts the expensive process of instructing his 
architect, before commencing work, to approach 
every surrounding owner whom he has reason to 
think might have claims to anrient light, and then 
designing his building in strict accordance with his 
neighbours’ rights, unless he h able to purchase 
them. 
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And even when these precautions have been 
taken, there is no certainty that, at the eleventh 
hour, an undiscovered claim for lights may not be 
presented, which may completely embarrass the 
development of the site. 

There Is also the not infrequent possibility of 
opposite owners declining on any terms to sell their 
rights of light, and this would practically ruin the 
architectural aspect of a block of buildings, as has 
actually happened on more than one occasion. 

An instance of this kind occurred in a building 
designed by me. West India House. Leadenhflll 
Street (Fig, 3). 

Where a building owner declines to pay eum- 
peneatfon even if acceptable to the dominant owner, 
lop-sided buildings may also result, vvldch is illus¬ 
trated by three buildings of my design—Rutland 
Court, Knightsbridgc (Fig.4); Coburg Court Hotel, 
Rayswater (Fig. 5) ; and 109, King*way (Fig, 6). 
These photographs were taken by Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury. 

To give some idea of the burden which the pre¬ 
sent situation places upon building owners, I shall 
quote two cases in which I was called im 

In one instance 1 had to settle 34 cases before the 
buildings could proceed, and in another instance 
64 cases. In each of these instances I had first to 
discover all the ownerships, freehold r long lease¬ 
hold, short leasehold and tenancies ; and, after 
these discoveries, I had to negotiate each individual 
case. I'he process took many months, and the pay¬ 
ments out ran into many thousands of pounds. 

In emphasising the need for reform l am drawing 
upon an exper ence uf 40 years, during which time 
I have practised in a continuous glare of ancient 
lights. 

"I be I Aw hiving given certain rights of light* 
they must be duly rexpected, but there is every 
reason why the present haphazard method should 
be superseded by a method which would enable the 
building owner to know precisely * before he started 
his works, what are his neighbours* rights T how 
those rights may be met, and how and on what 
term they could be acquired. 

In other words, what is needed is the establish¬ 
ment of a legal procedure which, whilst protecting 
all existing rights of surrounding owners, will 
enable the building owner definitely to ascertain h Is 
portion before he undertakes the burden of his work. 

Several efforts have been made From time to time 
to deal with this difficult subject, 
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In 1893 a report upon the subject of Ancient 
Lights was prepared and issued by the Science 
Standing Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

This report, shortly, suggests that when an 
owner of Ancient Lights considers his rights will be 
interfered with by a proposed building, he shall 
demand an inspection of the drawings, and, if he 
objects tu the proposed work, shall serve formal 
notice on the opposite owner, sending the name of 
his surveyor who is representing his interests. 

The opposite owner shall then appoint his sur¬ 
veyor ; the two surveyors shall meet, and, in the 
event of their being unable to come to an agree¬ 
ment, refer the question to an umpire, who shall 
decide what rights the respective owners have, and 
shall settle the question of alterations of buildings, 
and compensation, if any. 

In the event of cither party refusing to adopt the 
award, it shall be referred to a tribunal to settle, 
consisting dT two barristers, three architects and 
three surveyors. 

The award shall be binding except on the ques¬ 
tion nf compensation, as to which either party will 
have the right of appeal in the High Court. 

The sting of the report was in the last clause, 
which provided “ that no building erected after a 
certain fixed date shall acquire any right', of light 
over neighbouring property." 

This clause was condemned in the course of the de¬ 
bate which followed, and the report was referred back. 

In T SgS the Society of Architects prepared a 
petition setting out the difficulties which the then 
condition of the Ijiw with regard to Ancient Lights 
placed in the way of building owners, and urged 
k< that a Parliamentary Committee he appointed to 
inquire into the present Law with regard to Ancient 
Lights w ith a view of saving the large amount of 
money being expended in determining the rights of 
owners in regard to same.’ 1 

The deputation which presented the petition was 
received by the ihen Iiord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Halshury, w'ho informed the deputation that he 
would give the matter his careful consideration. 
However, so far as 1 am able to discover, nothing 
resulted from this action. 

In 1900 Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C. (afterwards 
Lord Moulton), Professor Beresford Pile, and Mr. 

J, Douglas Mathews read papers before this Insti¬ 
tute on the question of reform in the law of Ancient 
Lights. 
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Mr. Fletcher Moulton, in his paper, argued in 
favour of compulsory purchase of rights of light, on 
the same lines as compulsory purchase of land when 
required for public improvements or railways. 

He also advocated that the Court should be 
strengthened by having architect-assessors, in the 
same way as the Admiralty Court has the aid of the 
Trinity Masters. He further suggested that (he 
Court should have wider powers, which would 
enable it, with the aid of the assessors, to adjust 
such cases cm terms such as ,f honest and reason¬ 
able men, with practical knowledge, would arrive 
at, as a proper solution if the ease were to be 
settled outside the Courts, instead of inside/’ 

In reading the report of the debate winch fol¬ 
lowed, in the Journal of 18 April 1900, I find that 
I took an active part in the discussion, arid strongly 
advocated arbitration between the architects of the 
respective ow-ners, as affording an easy solution to 
most difficulties. 

This is a policy which I have consistently ad¬ 
vocated, and frequently put into practice. 

J he outcome of this paper’s discussion was the 
formation of a joint Committee, appointed by this 
Institute and by the Surveyors’ Institution. The 
Committee included besides Mr, Fletcher Moulton 
Mr. Douglas Mathews, Mr. Edward A. Griming’ 
Professor Roger Smith, Mr. (now Sir) Alex. Sten- 
iling, Mr. A. T. Stewart, .Mr. H. Chatfidd Clarke 
and Mr. G. M, Freeman, K.C. 

The result of the work of this Joint Committee 
was the production, in igoj, of an Ancient Lights 
[}i[] to amend the law relating to easements of 
Iiglit, which was read for the first time in the House 
oi Conditions on zz |un^ lyoj. 

1 have prepared (he following prids of the chief 
features oi this Hill, us follows 

(0 A provision that a dominant owner shall be 
only entitled to such an amount of light as is 
reasonably necessary for comfortable use and en¬ 
joyment of a dwelling house, and for beneficial use 
and occupation of 11 place nf business ; that a 
dominant owner shall not be entitled to anv 
extraordinary amount of tight necessary for anv 
particular purpose. 

(-) A provision that an owner who is fearful that 
by the P^mg of time his neighbour may obtain 
rights of light over liim, and which, according to 
the current practice, he might seek to protect by the 
erection of a screen, may protect his rights without 
erecting a screen, by serving a notice, in writing, 
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upon the opposite owner, such notice being re¬ 
garded as adequate protection against the acquire¬ 
ment of dominating lights, 

(3) A provision that a dominant owner may call 
upon tile servient owner to produce plans of his 
new buildings and records of his old buildings ; that 
within seven days of such inspection the dominant 
owner shall serve upon the servient owner notice of 
his objections or the terms upon which he is willing 
to permit liis lights to be interfered with ; that the 
servient owner shall, within a further seven days, 
notify the dominant owner, in writing, either that 
he accepts the terms of purchase of the lights or that 
he will submit to the dominant owner's require¬ 
ments for modification ; that if the servient owner 
is not willing to accept the terms, he shall, within 
seven days, serve nuticc upon the dominant owner 
to that effect, and shall state the name of the 
surveyor selected on his behalf. 

The tw r o surveyors so appointed shall, within 
ten days of appointment, meet together and en¬ 
deavour to adjust the issue, but before doing so 
they shall appoint an umpire, to whom the matter 
shall be referred in case they fail to agree. The 
umpire is to view the sites of the dominant and 
servient owners’ premises, and to make Ivs award 
within at days after appointment. The surveyors 
or the umpire are to decide the right of the owner 
who proposes to build to carry out his works the 
alterations necessary to his buildings so as to pre¬ 
vent or lessen obstruction of light to the dominant 
owner’s premises; the amount of compensation 
eventually to be paid ; the alterations m the 
dominant owner’s premises required to ensure en¬ 
largement of light area in the dominant ow ner s 
premises, so as to reduce the damage, and the 
amount of costs to be paid by either party. 

In the event of cither party neglecting to appoint 
a surveyor, and in the event of no umpire being 
agreed upon, the Presidents of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution 
shall appoint the surveyors and the umpire, 

{4) The award of the surveyors or the umpire to 
be conclusive, except that either party may appeal, 
within 14 days, to a tribunal of appeal, wluch shall 
have power to rescind the award or modify it. 

(q) If the appellant refuses to accept the deejsinn 
of the tribunal and gives security, he may, within 
one month of the decision of the tribunal of appeal, 
bring an action in the High Court. 

(6) The Bill provides for the composition of the 
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tribunal of appeal ; three members to be appointed 
hy a Secretary of State, three members to be 
appointed by the R.T.B.A,, and three members to 
be appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
provides that the tribunal is to be capable of holding 
its sittings in any part of England ; there is a pro¬ 
vision for the payment of fees, to be fixed by a 
Secretary of State, to the members of the tribunal, 
which has power to appoint clerks at salaries to be 
fixed by a Secretary 1 of State, and to establish 
offices fur the purposes of their work. 

(7) There is a special provision that the members 
of the tribunal shall personally visit the premises in 
question, and that the parties shall be entitled to 
be heard, either in person ur by counsel, and the 
tribunal is to have power to administer the oath to 
witnesses. 

The order of the tribunal of appeal may be en¬ 
forced by the High Court as if its order had been 
an order of the Court, 

(8) There is a further provision that, if a 
dominant owner brings an action against the ser¬ 
vient owner for an injunction, either party may 
apply to the judge of the High Court to hear the 
action with assessors, or to refer the matter to 
arbitration, and that, if, on hearing such applica¬ 
tion, the Judge shall be of opinion that the claim 
may be satisfied by damages, the motion may be 
referred to arbitration ; or, if the Judge is of 
opinion that the action for injunction has been 
unreasonably commenced, he may order the party 
bringing such action to pay the costs of the 
defendants. 

It will be observed that this scheme, whilst 
Setting up a tribunal, does not put an end to the 
possibility of litigation. 

I can find no record of what became of this Bill, 
nor why it did not proceed beyond the first reading. 

In 1 giS the Council of this Institute, at the 
suggestion of the late Mr. H, T. Hare, attempted 
to deal with one aspect of this matter, by drafting a 
Bill having for its purpose the preventing of the 
acquirement of new rights of light, but it is now 
generally recognised that this Bill would have had 
no chance of becoming law, and that, if it had 
become law, it would have resulted in grave hard¬ 
ship in the course of time, inasmuch as, one 
building owner having no control over another, 
buildings might be erected in such a manner, in 
relation to each other, that hoth owners would be 
injuriously affected by the absence of any control of 
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rights in relation to lights, showing that there may 
he good as well as evil in this question of ancient 
lights. 

The only practical attempt which has so far been 
made to deal with this matter, by procedure outside 
the Law Courts, has been the work carried out by 
the Dean of Guild Court in Scotland, before which 
body all plans of proposed new buildings are 
placed to enable it to decide, as between the respec¬ 
tive ownerships, what would be the proper height 
of frontages and (he height and width of areas, so as 
to afford mutual lighting facilities to adjoining and 
opposite buildings. 

The present Council of the institute has re¬ 
cognised the urgency of this question of Ancient 
Lights, and has requested the Practice Standing 
Committee to investigate the matter, with the view 
of drafting a Hilt, 

The Practice Standing Committee has ap¬ 
pointed a sub-committee, who have been giving 
close study to the subject, and this sub-committee 
will, doubtless, in due course, present the draft of a 
proposed Bill, the effect of which would be to place 
the procedure with regard to ancient lights very 
much on the lines of the procedure at present 
adopted with regard to party walls under the 
London Building Act of [894, a suggestion which 
emanated from Mr. Sydney Perks. 

The position with regard to party walls is this : 

When a building owner proposes to erect a new 1 
building next an existing party wall, and desires to 
underpin that wall or to thickness it, or to cut into 
it, or to raise upon it, he has to serve a notice upon 
the adjoining owner. The building owner and the 
adjoining owner each appoint an architect to repre¬ 
sent them, the two architects then appoint a third 
architect, and any two of the three architects, after 
conference and inspection of drawings and build¬ 
ings, prepare and issue an award, stating the nature 
of the work to be done, the manner in which it 
should be carried out, and at whose cost, and this 
award is binding upon all parties, Thus the rights 
of each party are dearly defined. 

1 think it will be found that the proposals of the 
An cient Ligh ts sub-corn mi t lee, whi ch they will sub¬ 
mit to the Council, will therefore probably take 
some such form as follows :—. 

Two months before commencing to build or 
pull down or alter his premises, the building owner 
must serve upon the adjacent and surrounding 
owners who may be affected by the height of the 


new buildings, notices of his intention to build, and 
he must exhibit to them the drawings showing his 
proposals. 

The adjoining or surrounding owner having the 
enjoyment of ancient lights will appoint an archi¬ 
tect to represent hu interests to meet the architect 
of the building owner. The two architects will then 
appoint a third architect as arbitrator, if the parties 
are unable to agree upon the arbitrator, the arbitra¬ 
te is to be appointed by the President 0/ the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

The arbitrator will examine the plans, the site 
and tiie surrounding premises and the ancient lights 
alleged to be affected. He will then issue an award 
in wliich he will first define the line within which 
the new buildings may be erected, and which will 
not, in his opinion, affect the ancient lights which 
the surrounding owners possess, and he will further 
define that, if this Sight is affected by raising above 
the defined line, what compensation shall be paid 
to the surrounding owners. 

The building owner will, therefore, have the 
option either to keep his building within the line 
defined by the arbitrator, or to pay the awarded 
compensation for encroachment. 

As it verv often happens that a small alteration in 
a surrounding owner's building by the enlargement 
of a window may give him some measure of in¬ 
creased light to compensate for some of the loss, in 
such cases the arbitrator will have power to direct 
that the building owner shall, at his own cost, 
execute these works of improvement on the adjoin¬ 
ing premises. 

Now here is a practical scheme which, if adopted 
by the Council, will completely protect owners of 
band fide ancient lights, and which will enable tlte 
building owner, before he starts his work, to know 
precisely what he may do, and what he will have to 
pay in order to do it. 

He will, therefore, be able to proceed with his 
work, with his mind free from the constant fear of 
writs for injunctions, and his architect will be able 
to sit down to 11 is design with an untroubled 
mind, 

1 have associated the subject of building heights 
with ancient lights, because they are so largely 
allied to one another, and interact so materially one 
upon the other, 

It is not sufficient to ask for a waiving of the 
present administration with regard to building 
heights, so long as the application of the law of 
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Ancient Lights is administered as at present, anti it 
is futile to pursue the question of building heights 
without at the same time attacking, in a common- 
sense wav, the question of ancient lights. 

Both these matters stand together. Both these 
antique laws offer a continual obstruction to the 
adequate development of this great city, and are the 
cause of the frustration of many important opera¬ 
tions. Both are subjects of so immediate and 
practical a character as to he worthy of close study 
and constructive reform by the members of this 


Institute, and it is for these reasons that I have 
ventured to place before you, at some length, the 
urgent need for these reforms, and to suggest the 
lines along which these reforms should be pursued. 

I submit that this question of restraint on 
development is not a local question, hut a national 
question, insomuch that, unless facilities are given 
for the adequate development of the business area 
of tiic heart of the Empire, the consequent scarcity 
of accommodation must necessarily react against 
the growth of national prosperity. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, MJL, IN THE CHAIR, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir WILLIAM BULL, M.P.: I did not 
know l was to be called upon to move the vote of thanks 
□t once ■ 1 thought there would first be a general dis¬ 
cussion, and that at the end of it t should say a few 
word*, after hearing various opinions, and in a way 
sunt them up. But as your President has decreed that ] 
shall move the vote at'oncc, I have very much pleasure 

ill doing so. . , , 

I am an amateur on this subject, and I am surprised 
that I have been invited here* because my knowledge 
of it is so meagre, bur I have had the pleasure of 
knowing Mtr. Delist Joseph for about thirty-five years, 
and therefore, when 1 knew he was to read a paper, I 
naturally responded to the invitation and said I should 
be delighted to conic. 1 followed Mr. Delisaa Joseph's 
correspondence in The Tima with * good deal of inter¬ 
est, but I am somewhat prejudiced against the whole 
idea. I have always taken a deep interest in London 
and its streets. Anv building which is erected in Lon¬ 
don. or any tiling which alters the configuration of any 
pari of it, 1 watch with interest, and it is always a de¬ 
light to me to see what is going on. But I recognise that 
to-night I am sitting in the presence of distinguished 
men. who know much more about these things than I 
do. I find difference among architects themselves as 
to heights of buildings ; yet naturally we laymen look uj 
the members of vour profession to give us a lead on the 
subject. The majority of foreigners are immensely 
impressed and surprised with the lowness of our build¬ 
ings, and 1 think they are delighted -md Interested at 
tilt fact that wc have restrained ourselves and that we 
have not erected towering buildings such as live re arc 
in foreign countries, especially in America. I hat has 
been our deliberate iiUtndofi ? operating back through 
many centuries* and therefore it would be a very serious 
thing to alter that state of affairs, But I think Mr* 
Helium Joseph, in his well thought out paper, has made 
out a very good case upon which to discuss the matter! 
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especially on open space frontages such as Li neoln's Inn 
Fields* the parka, and The River, where building* could 
go to a greater height than now. The land in London is 
becomi ng more and more vsluable as time goes on. For 
instance* we have a charity in Hammersmith which used 
to bring in an income of £17 a year from certain fields, 
and the land is now bringing in between £S,ooo ami 
jfg.oooa year ; and there is no doubt that process is 
going on in many places to-day* Therefore we should 
take this question stUo consideration here and now* 

I followed with interest Mr P Ddissa Joseph's re¬ 
marks in regard to ancient lights, I recollect Mr. Han- 
key ; he was a client of my own* and a very persistent 
man. He was a good client from the professional point 
of view, but he worried one's life out; he sat on the 
doorstep and was continually asking how his eases were 
going on T and he fought the rating author!ties T the 
Post Olfice and everybody. He on one occasion fought 
the Post Office to a standstill, lie insisted on giving to a 
certain road a different name from what it had been 
known by ; he was determined the street should be 
called by another name* as he said it would improve the 
value of the property. The Post Office people said the 
street should continue with the name it had borne; 
but Hankcy provided the people living in the street with 
headed notepaper free* and so the Post Office authorities 
had to deliver the letters, and there were so many hun¬ 
dreds of them that they had to capitulate. 

In tStj4 the case of " Colls o. The Home and 
Colonial 11 caused a revolution, and there is no doubt 
it has been responsible for more damaged build¬ 
ings and bad architecture than any other case. L 
remember we were acting for Brown’s Hotel, a quiet 
hotel in Dover Stretl* and w ! c stopped the building of 
a ladies* dub opposite. They had a capital design* 
but we spoilt it. Wc shaved off the front of their 
building, and you see the thing going back, with a 
quarter of its facade gone. 
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Mr. Dclissa Joseph evidently dislikes the law; he 
seems to have a deep-seated antipathy to lawyers, be¬ 
cause he Lirps so much upon arbitration. But I think 
his scheme of arbitration is somewhat complicated. 
You appoint two architects T then an umpire, then 
another umpire, and; if they do not agree, another. And p 
in the tong run, it often cornea about that you have to go 
to the Hi^h Court. I do not mind ; ! d(p Tint think it will 
decrease the profits of my profession* but 1 am doubtful 
whether it is not better to keep as far a.c possible to the 
Courts rather than to these amateur courts which are 
set up. for I think your professional courts result, in 
the long ran, in more inconvenience than going straight 
ahead with a writ or an injunction in the ordinary way. 
I may be prejudiced on the other side; perhaps lam. 
but in practice I have found that is the best way* 

Mr, Joseph has slated the Building Act of 1894. but I 
think that is si great charter, True, it wants altering 
now, bui it has done a great deal fur London in an 
honest attempt to settle many di ilk it It questions, YVhticr 
l agree that the law on the matter wants codifying and 
putting into order, I do not think it is fair to say it was a 
bad Act of Parliament. Having regard to the position 
of things as they were, and the general condition of 
affairs* that Act has worn fairly well* and l think there 
are many good points in it. But 1 also agree with 
Mr. Joseph that the lime has come when we must adapt 
it to present conditions. I remember Fletcher Moulton's 
Act in 1903. Mr. Ddissa Joseph wonders w hat became 
of it. Well, it was like so many other Acts of Parliament, 
it was stillborn. It was a private Bill, and at that time 
all Bills brought forward were read a first time, the prin¬ 
ciple bdng that the House considered that the author of 
any Bill should at least have a run for his money, and for 
many years such Bilk had s * a finst hearing ’' as a 
matter of course. If the Government of the day did 
not think it worth while to take any particular Bill up, 
it died. 

The subject of ancient lights is a difficult one, and I 
never ca n make up my rni tid as to w bat proper* y pen pic can 
acquire i n light and air . it is a question of the other man 
being lucky enough to get his house up Si rat p and whether 
by doing so be has a right to the light and air of the 
fields and meadows all round ; whether he can prevent 
Ms neighbours putting up buildings Inside " his angle* 1 * 
as it is called. If a man puts up a house in the middle of 
a field, has he rights over other people who, for some 
reason, did not put up their house at the same moment ? 
Has the man a claim to priority as 10 light because he 
put up his house first r 

I hope a satisfactory solution of this question of 
height may be arrived at; and that the architects here 
present will arrive at a conclusion which will be useful 
and instructive. 

Sir SYDNEY HK1NNER, J.P. {Chairman of Messrs. 
John Barker and Co.), in seconding the vole of thanks, 


said 1 Mr. DcIlssh! Joseph t s paper relates to the present 
law relative to certain matters, and the past attempts 
which have been made to alter the [aw by different 
bodies. The technical detail is very involved, and l 
am sure the architects present will forgive nic if I do 
not attempt to deal with it. The type of building I have 
in mind to meet the requirements of my own trade and 
my own particular firm, which, as you know, is a large 
distributing firm, i& a store building* and the points 1 
would like to have considered by your profession are 
the height, certain architectural features inside and out, 
arid the Boor areas for the accommodation fittings 
in the different departments. E should leave it to 
architects, of course, to provide the must suitable 
design and construction, and meet all fire requirements 
in accordance with the law, I recently paid a visit to 
America, and l spent nearly three month* there in 
looking over various buildings, chiefly those connected 
with the distributing trades. S am not at all concerned 
with “ sky-scrapers/' and I do not know that l want tn 
see sky-scrapers in London ; but I can conceive ol no 
difficulty in having buildings of a reasonable height, 
sa^ ! 2$ feet, mi wide thoroughfares. We are concerned 
with laying out a building, as wc conceive it, which 
would meet the needs of the public and be an infinitely 
safer place for people to shop in, We warn big open 
floors for our business. You can go through store 
after store in America, and directly you enter the front 
door of the building you see before you a big open 
vista, Sometimes those buildings go down two, some¬ 
times three, floors in the basement, and some of them 
go up to fourteen storeys tn height. They are con¬ 
nected, at each end of the building, hy big batteries of 
lifts, and one floor is easily accessible from every other. 
The kind of building 1 have in mind is one in which 
the floor space U mil divided up. These buildings are 
generally 200 to 250 feet in width and 200 feet in depth, 
and they have an open uninterrupted area from one end 
of the building 10 the other, and the departments, as 
arranged, are much more accessible to (he public than 
in our own buildings. In a very few- buildings they 
have a well, but they are not very fond of wells in 
America* and some of the buildings are having them 
closed up, I admit the public authorities in this 
country are prepared to give an open vista to a greater 
extent than formerly, and in order to gel this open 
vista one must have a building in which the floor must 
be a certain height, otherwise it would seem to partake 
of the nature of a tunnel. Ho you can conceive that 
when a firm have bo give a very high price, as they do 
when they erect a building in the City* either by lease 
or purchase, for a plot of land, they want to be 
allowed to build to a greater height than 80 feet. 
Otherwise the floor space is very considerably ti mi ted, 
or you have a narrow height in which good* will 
not show to advantage* I take it that the London 
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Building Act was framed at a lime when tht lighting ar¬ 
rangements were not nearly so good as they are to-day. 
We should not be so much concerned, in the modern 
building as I conceive it, with lighting, because artificial 
light is in excel lent thingin its way, and it illuminates a 
hnilding more rcliahlyund evenly than the half-subdued 
light you get in London for such a large part of the year. 
We have now the means j of giving all sorts of colour 
effects to the various goods wcdfoplay^whichcan he done 
better than in a natural light. If wc have a building 
limited to So feel in height, wc have a building which 
is* limited to a few Boors, and I cannot see why the 
maximum height should not be raised from So to 
i0o feet, or even to 125 feet where possible, and 
under suitable conditions. I do not altogether agree 
with Mr. Dclissa Joseph in regard to the height of 
buildings i n relation to the width of the street they face. 
Personally 1 ! I do not want to sec these narrow streets in 
London with high buildings, and 1 think that if Mr. 
l>elj&sa Joseph would eliminate that side of his argu¬ 
ment and confine himself to trying to get concessions 
from the public authorities with regard to buildings on, 
as I conceive them, sensible lines, and buildings to 
greater heights on suitable sites, he might succeed. I 
ask yon to lend your support to that point of view. 1 am 
alto confronted with public authorities, and the only 
argument of weight is in regard to pm vision against 
fire. I am told that the London County Council have 
not the apparatus to fight lire at more than a given dis¬ 
tance. I do not know how that difficulty is got over in 
America, but undoubtedly it is got over. The build¬ 
ings there are built with fire-proof floors, and, in my 
opinion, if a panic were to take place in an American 
building on account of fire it would be infinitely easier 
to empty that building than to empty one of similar 
purpusc here, built under (he present Building Act. 
The great fear of fire b one which is obviously present 
in everybody's mind, and one of the results of fire is 
panic, brought about largely by the unknown. If the 
building in which a fire occur* fa one in which you can 
see right down the centre, the panic ia not likely lo ta 
m intense as when people have the feeling that they are 
shut up i n a room, and they do not see the way directly 
out into the open. ! think that in the recent rebuilding 
of Regent Street a fine opportunity has been lost. T 
do not know why the buildings there have been limited 
in height, but, in my opinion, they would have been 
infinitely finer buildings if the architect had been given 
larger scope; The buildings, 1 suppose, arc going 
to "stand For at least So to ioo years, and that 

C tular street ia now stereotyped for that time, 
^ ier buildings would have made of it a much 
finer street * and you would have had buildings 
which would not only have attracted the resident 
population of London, but would Kaye also attracted 
people from other countries, a tiling we traders are very 


keen about. We want to make London very attrac¬ 
tive, we want to make it a great trading city, and we 
want permission to put up buildings which are suitable 
for our trade. Wc are out to fight Pari?, if wc can. 
Paris has a type of store building which wc do not 
want, and wc arc not asking for that kind, I believe 
the difficulty in regard to fire, which is the only 
tangible one which has been advanced, the only one 
which has made any impression upon mc 1 can he over¬ 
come, and should be overcome. I would ask you to 
take this matter seriously into consideration, to sec if 
you cannot come to some agreement and present a case 
to the London County Council that will permit of the 
erection of buildings such as we require, and buildings 
of added beauty to the City of London. 

I have very great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dclfssa Joseph. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F + ]: 1 am sure it 
has been a pleasure to hear this lucid and interesting 
review from Mr. Ddi&sa Joseph on his aspect of the 
subject. We find a certain stimulus in light and dr coses; 
they introduce a pleasant pugnacity into the office, and 
1 do not know that 1 am betraying any secrets which 1 
should not when [ say that we find them remunerative. 
And where a brother architect fa advancing pretensions 
towards the sky, he bestows remuneration upon a num¬ 
ber of architect? who prevent him soaring so high Wc 
M suffer from the malignant outlook of these disreput¬ 
able windows which domineer the sky, and hide, per¬ 
haps* some unlucky basement resideni, screening the 
bedroom of some solitary tenement, perhaps poor and 
miserable. And, generally, we fed that the poor must bo 
sacrificed to the rich ; the lowly must give way to the 
lofty, the basement must be sacrificed to the altitude of 
ihc intending builder. But 1 think that in a general re¬ 
view of the question there fa no denying the fact (hat 
this very uncomfortable and distressing law of light and 
air has preserved for the dweller? in London as a whole, 
in ihc poorer parts and in the very narrow street?, an 
amount o| light and of air w hich it fa well to record and 
well to indicate as a blessing attaching to this unhappy 
duty of our profession. Sir William Bull interests us in 
Hankey and lib 11 folly/ 1 but if Mr. Ddissa Joseph had 
his way there wnnld be another folly, Delisaa Joseph 1 * 
" folly/* on the opposite side of Petty Prance. What 
will Westminster be worth if this higher building move¬ 
ment is to be extended everywhere in the interests of 
millionaires, to putt! mildly ? I do not want to be imprac¬ 
ticable or obstructive, or needlessly pessimistic about 
tliis question L bin I would also like in enter this caveat 
against the buildings of the all-powerful millionaire 
dominating ihc poorer tenants of humbler dwellings. 
We will grant, os Sir William Bull grants, that in open 
silt fating the river or a park might have a building as 
high as the Tower of Bsbci, on the front; no architect 
would abject to that. Wc want no coaxing on that tjues- 
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lion at all The bail h irresistible, the opportunity for 
rhe slight of ihe Imagination upwards would be taken, 
Bui we ;ire hound to consider she fuel that the from 
and the open site has a back and aside which are not 
open. I will grant Mr. Detissa Joseph everything his 
bean can wish if he will practise it on an island site 
wholly owned by his client. Why not emulate Selfridgc; 
secure your site, and be at liberty ? Why should you 
claim that on one side of an enclosed site you can go up 
to heaven and put into shadow everybody who is 
behind you : That is unreasonable, and all she attrac¬ 
tions of building high in front are nullified if you forget 
that behind that front is the back, and it is the back 
which the city cares about practically, more than any 
artistic effect of the front. So* granted an island site sur¬ 
rounded with a thoroughfare of sufficient width in rela¬ 
tion to his proposed height up to heaven, I will give Mr, 
Dehssa Joseph my heartiest blessing, withdraw* my 
wrath against his Tunes correspondence on this sub¬ 
ject* and gay *' Go on and prosper* provided you keep 
your height relative lothc width of the streets by w hich 
you are sunrnmdedj 1 

Regent Street has been referred to. L : ttiil it was re¬ 
cently destroyed, it was the pleasantest, best lighted* 
sunniest street in London, That ha* gone. Why was it 
so good i The width of the street was 90 feet, the height 
of the buddings was 45 fec! t aEid ibe street had a char¬ 
acter of pleasantness which made it the premier Imp- 
ping street in London. The pressure of events Lls 
forced buildings there to the height of 80 feet, the 
height fbsed as -1 Bmit by the Building Act of 1S94. Sir 
Sydney Skinner wondered why that street has been 
spoilt by that limit of So feet. Behind Regent Street 
there is a little street called Regency Street* on the east 
side, running at a very short distance from the front* 
and others continue down. So your height of So feet in 
Regent Sircel is not attainable at the back ; there is ,1 
congested area. When Regem Street was laid out as a 
street a hundred years ago, it was cut through the slums 
of Soho. There is Foubert's Flice and its butcher's 
shop stilt left* so you cannot unduly prolong or extend 
the height of your front without affecting these narrow 
ytreels at the back. London* by its antiquity, is a net¬ 
work of narrow streets ; and if we listen with unguarded 
cars to the wisdom of Mr, Delteaa Joseph, we shall have 
the difficulties of living and w 1 irking in London enlarged 
and increased rather than diminished. The remedy 
must he found ebewherc. With lift cnormmis i nereasc in 
population London is bound to extend. The increased 
facilities for traffic are already shifting tlx marketing 
and shopping centres to relative distances around Lon¬ 
don* tr> Kensington, Briston, Peekham, which are be¬ 
coming large centres themselves. The need for in- 
l teased height generally in London is not approved 
here. The eagerness and anxiety* 1 had almost said the 
greed* of certain landowner* to extend their buildings 


upwards at the cost of the citizens is manifest; and it is 
against this that the Institute, charged with care for the 
public health and amenities of the population* protests. 
[ take pleasure in the skill with which Mr, Joseph con¬ 
tinually brings back this question* fur he knows that 
while he is charming the world outside* Vve are unaf¬ 
fected r He has led the red herring of ancient Isghia skil¬ 
fully across our path, but it is thoroughly stale and only 
excites the most hungry'of appetites. 1 beg to tender rny 
thanks to him for the interest he still maintains in the 
subject. 

Mr. KEEN, the Honorary Secretary, said IcEiers 
regretting their inability to be present had been received 
from Lord As! tile Id, Lord Waring, Lord Be 1 hell. 
Sir James Boyton* Mr. T. It. Maugham, K.C.* an cl, 
Dr. Mitchell Bmce. The following memorandum had 
been received from Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN: 

The conclusive reason w hy London should avoid high 
h us I dt ngs is t hat t he re i s nothi 1 i g t c he ga i t Led by it. A 31 v 
advantage which nn individual ow ner of a building pint 
nr a building can derive from increasing the heigh l of 
SlL building is directly obtained at the expense of the 
public, who imist suffer all the inconvenience and delay 
of the increased congestion of traffic* and must find the 
money to widen the streets to mitigate that increased 
congestion:. The London streets are barely wide 
enough — in many plates they arc not nearly wide 
enough to accommodate the traffic due to the present 
height of buildings. If that average height in any area is 
doubled* it is certain that the traffic will he at least 
doubled, and probably increased more. Hence lu main- 
laln no greater traffic congestion, the width of the streets 
ought to be doubled concurrently with the doubling ol 
the height of the building*. If this were carried out* the 
reduction of the area of the building blocks would be so 
great 1 hat any advantage in the total volume of the build¬ 
ing owing to the increased height* would be largely off¬ 
set by the fact that the total area on w hich to build would 
be very greatly reduced. In England* so far, we have 
only had to meet the outer fringe of the motor car prob¬ 
lem. [n America the number of motor cars to popula¬ 
tion is now' more than one to every ten people in the 
whole country. There are twelve million motor cars in 
the Untied States. In this country there are only about 
500,000* It is clear* therefore, that wc must expect ari 
enormous increase in the number of motor eats in this 
country* America has not even reached its saturation 
point* and is making cars at the rale of a half a million 

E er month. Owing to the great average height of the 
uii dings, not only in New York but in many other 
cities, combined with the number of motor cars per 
100 persons, street ares that would be required to give 
reasonable facilities for the owners of cars is quite im¬ 
possible to prov ide* and the advantages of owning a car 
in New- York arc rapidly diminishing, ft is only neces¬ 
sary u> lake such an example as the Wool worth Bui Id- 
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ing. It is occupied by 14,000 people in the daytime p and 
if wc were 10 lake the normal proportion of care, the 
1,400 car owners might reasonably wish to have their 
cars waiting to lake them home in the evening. This 
would involve a continuous queue of ears five miles long 
to serve this one building. Anybody who hm seen the 
traffic conditions in New York, with its enormous street 
area and many hundred feet wide roads, and who lias 
realised ;lie extern to which the private motor car may 
be adopted, cannot but realise that any increase at all 
on the average height of buildings in London must lead 
to ihc most serious congestion and to the necessity for 1 
lavish outlay On road widening.-, 

People in tins country usually imagine that New York 
consists of Manhattan Island, and that therefore some¬ 
thing in the way of area covered by the city is gained 
by the high buildings. On the contrary, about a quarter 
only of New York inhabits Manhattan Island, and 
three-quarter the surrounding area T It is only neces¬ 
sary to take a few journeys to the suburbs of New York, 
or to inscribe on scale maps circles ai a five and ten 
mile radius from the centre, to realise that even in the 
matter of space covered, there appear* to be little if any 
gain from the adoption oi high buildings. 

There Is any number of other disadvantages, less 
ponderable but perhaps really more important. Never¬ 
theless, the conclusive reason which has brought about 
a curtailment of the height of buildings all over America, 
and which will put a atop to It in London if Lmdou is 
foolish enough to attempt to copy America's outworn 
practice, is lhaE the higher building increases the con¬ 
centration of traffic, requires wider roads, reduces the 
area available fur the buildings to stand on, and in the 
end has no substantial advantage of any kind to sho w . 

Mr, W, R, DAViDGE [K] : Wc have the advantage 
of having with us this evening a distinguished archi¬ 
tect from New York, and I hope that before the 
evening is out he will have an opportunity of telling us 
his New YorkexjH?rience and what they think ihcrc 01s 
the subject of high buildings P 1 understand Mr, 
Joseph has not yet had the opportunity of visiting New 
York, and 1 hope he will do eo before long. 

1 fed great sympathy with the point of view w hich has 
been put before us by Sir Sydney Skinner, and the de¬ 
lightful ly humorous speech of Si r Willi am Bull. 1 1hi nfc 
this challenging attitude in people's facts* which he 
showed us, gets at the bottom of the question of light 
and air, J con hardly believe that Mr. Dclissa Joseph, 
after living forty years in the glare of ancient lights, is 
anxious to destroy his source of livelihood. This law of 
ancient lights has* to some extent, been an advantage. 
Mr. Joseph h wrong when he refers back to the time of 
Richard I, A* a matter of fact that particular Act of 
J1S9 (known as Fitaalwyn's Assize} particularly said 
lhat no right of ancient light should be acquired ; there 
should be no right against ihc neighbour. And that Act 


was not only the first Building Act of London, but it was 
ihe first Act which said that ancient lights shall not be 
acquired. That is contrary to Mr* Joseph's interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Another point which should be nailed 10 the counter 
now, I think—and [ hope our American friend will nail 
it to the counter—is the definition Mr. Joseph gives of 
“ skyscraper*" lie gives a diagram of a building of 80 
feet, another of 150 feet, and another of 600 feci, and he 
says the last is a skyscraper, the others are not. If that 
is so, there are only four skyscraper? in the world. I 
think Mr. Joseph cun hardly be serious in this. We 
all admire Mr. Joseph's pertinacity in giving us this 
subject continually, and E admire the choice of words 
in which he urged the necessity of increasing the 
height of buildings to increase their dignity and im¬ 
portance. Personally 1 think that when it comes, 
to certain bus I di tigs it is not a question of their dignity 
and importance so much as dignity and—certain words 
sometimes related to that, but not importance. 

I feel we caw do much to influence or ease the position 
of storekeepers ; theirs is 3 genuine case which, in the 
matter of cubical extent, we could do much to meet, and 
I hope the Institute will not shut its eyes ro that possi¬ 
bility, remembering that Lon dun must not be spoilt for 
the benefit of any particular section of the community. 
Stow speaks in his Chrtntifjc of what happened to 
people who tried to build excessively high buildings. 
The first case referred to a man who built a high tower 
lu overlook his neigh bourse but he had no sooner built 
his tower than he was smitten with blindness. Another 
was a merchant tailor in the City, w ho built a tall build¬ 
ing so that might have the privilege of overlooking his 
neigh hours, and he was so severely smitten with the 
gout that he could not climb to the top of the building to 
look out. I hat shows that even in ihose days there was 
a constant light betw'cen ordinary decent people and 
those who w anted to steal a march on their neighbour* ; 
and that is continually going on. It should be realised 
that architects want to work with the commercial ele¬ 
ment, to give commercial people what they want, hut 
perhaps in a slightly different farm to that suggested by 
tile lecturer, \\ hat they want is not excessive height blit 
a reasonable height combined with a reasonable cube, 
and if that eould be secured, we should find that, after 
allp Mr. Helissa Joseph had rendered a service to the 
rofessinn by his persistency in bringing up this time- 
om s li red and rat he r ti me-worn su bject. 

1 have much pleasure in joining rny thanks 10 those 
r t ll i P ro P rtser seconder, and congratulating Mr. 
Joseph on a very interesting summary, especially in 
regard to the law concerning ancient lights T 

Mr. W, W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFI- [A]: [t seems, 
ini™ the paper and from the discussion which we have 
just beard, that there is a comic dement in them. Some¬ 
one sorted the idea some time ago—I believe it was a 
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politician—that one could get giL for 4<L k and the cry 
has Ireco so often repeated that most of us feel ih at we 
really can get gd. for 4c!, If the area of the City of 
London is taken as two square miles, and if the popula¬ 
tion within that area is liable to be increased by, say 
roughly* one-quarteF, by some such precedent as Mr, 
Dtrlissa Joseph would create, we should find ourselves 
involved in very serious traffic problems. There was the 
ease two or three months ago of Holborn being “ up/* 
and it was extraordinary 10 see the complicated engines 
of war which were brought up to relay that thorough¬ 
fare. If the already loo densely populated area of 
London is to ha% r c [is population increased ihc prob¬ 
lems arising will be very serious, and the most serious of 
all will he the street traffic problem* We cannot hurl 
hundreds of thousands of tons and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people at high speeds along the roads without 
having to pay dearly, and if the roads arc made of con¬ 
crete what is spared to the roads will not be spared in 
tyres and wear and tear on engines. There must ho a 
balance in these things bey or id which we cannot go. It 
is impossible to get gd. for^d* 

We are all agreed that London must expand, but Lon¬ 
don is the only city I can think of at the moment which 
has been decently developed upon one side of its river 
only. We have a magnificent river, yet nearly all the 
fine buildings are on the tmrth side of it. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose that we can develop the south 
side of London xvitb no more difficulty than we should 
meet with in carrying out the elaborate proposals to 
secure so-called u skyscraper*.'* If there were a fine 
embankment to the south side of London, many 
Londoners would be able to see their city from a point 
of view they had never seen it from before* They would 
be able to sec it looking towards the north* that is 
to say, with the sun shining on it. As it is we look 
from the notth aide towards the south and we conse¬ 
quently sec the gloomy side of gloomy-looking ware¬ 
houses. 

1 thought that Mr. Joseph dealt rather lightly with 
the objections which he mentioned—nnhc:3Hhiness,un- 
sightliness and danger frumfire. He made the amusing 
comment that it had always been man's ambition to 
build upwards, and to sup port this he quoted the instance 
of churches. But it would not be a popular move to 
keep shops on the tops of churches or for someone to 
establish himself in u flat on the top of the dome of St. 
Eaul's. 

With regard to what he said about benefiting the 
rates, surely the rating authorities should not aim at 
making profits. Rales should be levied according to 
services rendered. 

Sir Sydney Skinner spoke about New York* and he 
seemed to take it For granted that wq all want to have 
11 stores 11 on the New York principle. 1 am not so sure 
ihat this is so* We got on very well without them before 


we fell in love with America. Professor Lethaby once 
used the brilliant remark, *' It is like fattening (he white 
elephant," 1 think tikis is what we should be doing if we 
tried to crowd great masses into small spaces. 

Professor S. IX ADSHEAD [F.}i Mr. Delist 
Joseph has been: complimented on his pugnacity and 
on his persistence, and I would, like to compliment him 
on Ins pertinacity in bringing up this question* 

There is one point which, I think* has not received 
the consideration it deserves, and that is t the relation 
between the height of buildings and the width of 
streets. We have had a forecast of what the Commit tee 
on the Building By-laws is going to give us, and men¬ 
tion w as made of the relation between the w idth of the 
streets and the heights of the buildings ; but beyond 
that, there has been no real reference to the very great 
importance which should be attached to the width of 
street compared with building heights. Professor 
Beresford Pke has referred to Regent St red us an 
instance of great importance. There is another point. 
You must not look at intricate questions of 80 feet* 
1 zo feet, etc. The whole question we have to consider 
is i hat of the man in the street: are we going to increase 
■ the height of buildings in London, or are we not f 
Another point ts with reference to the fact that the 
Bo feet allowed in London is higher than is allowed for 
hmldimgs in Paris and Berlin* both cities farther south 
than London. To compare London with New ^ork 
is beside the question. I^ondon is in the same latitude 
as New York, and when we find New York has come 
down from 600 feet to 250 feet* why do wo want to go 
from So to 120 feet, in a worse atmosphere : These 
few points should, l think, be thought of, together with 
the increase in transport and the greater ease of the 
spread in the case of London. The question which is 
running in the minds of all town-planners with regard 
to the dispersion of London is tSmt Kensington, 
Briston and other areas are gaining enormous import¬ 
ance at the expense of Regent Street, 11 is to the good 
of the general public. I think we can agree that we 
want a new kind of store* one with higher storeys* and f 
should have liked to hear Air. Josephs views as to why 
we should not extend the stores laterally, say, have four 
storeys instead of ten, and carry them farther along the 
street, lie would no doubt tell us the cost of the site 
is too great. 1 understand the cost of sites in New York 
as compared with those in London is as gold is to silver ; 
that whereas In the case of sites at the Bank of England 
you could lay half-crowns along to cover the cost, in 
New York* in Wall Street, you would have to lay 
sovereigns. The paper has been very valuable, full of 
detail ; but do not let us lose sight of the general 
question. 

The PRESIDEN T : Mr* Busaom has been spoken of 
to-night as an American. He is noi an American, he is 
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an* Englishman who ha? escaped, and he will tell yon 
what the result of his escape has been. But his name is 
beginning to be very well known in connection with the 
generous offer he made in relation to the encourage¬ 
ment of studies for young men. 

Mr, ALFRED C. BOSSOM - I started, m some of 
my friends know, as a student here, and about twenty 
years ago ] went to iIlc other side and started my prac¬ 
tice. Very quickly 1 decided to concentrate upon com¬ 
mercial architecture, and fmin that lime 1 have been 
designing tali buildings of various kinds all over the 
country. 

The experience of America in these targe buildings 
is not whsi has usually been assumed to be the case. At 
firs! everyone tried to build these great buildings with¬ 
out particular regard to their fitness as so incation or ap¬ 
propriateness of requirements, hui now that the subject 
h getting more thoroughly understood, (here is practi- 
daily a national wave of sentiment fo regulate them, both 
as to use and height „ l 1 his has brought about what rs 
known as the /.Oiling law which is becoming, with the 
necessary variations, universal, and it is, without except 
linn, redudtig and limiting the height of the buildings to 
be erected. In New 1 York, fur example, tall buildings 
have been practically confined to the three main arteries 
and though formerly they were carried to any height, 
to-day along Fifth Avenue faring Central Park, they art 
limited to a height of six storeys and below this point 
on Fifth Avenue they tire limited to nine storeys 
unless the building is set back from the building line, 
or only twenty-five per cent, of I he area of the property 
be carried up which may extend beyond this nine storey 
restriction, 1 believe to-day if the architects of New 
York were to vote, there would be a great majority in 
favour of entirety abandoning the exceedingly tall 
buildings, and actually the only reason why some of 
these mammoths arc put up to-day h due to the 
colossal amount of advertising they create for their 
owners. 

The Singer Building for the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company was, 1 believe, the first one to demonstrate 
this advertising value for the tremendously toll struc¬ 
ture, and the rumour is ihst this advertising enabled the 
owners during the fim year after the building was com¬ 
pleted, to sell enough machines in China alone to pay 
the cost of the building. The Woofwonh Building, for 
the owner of the Wool worth stores p obtains for that 
company free publicity anti advertising in every coun¬ 
try of the world continuously, I had the opportunity of 
putting up a building 450 feet high, literally out on the 
plains o(Tcxm 1 which is fully double the bright, I be- 
Ueve, of any other building within □ radius of 500 miles, 
w hich show* obviously there was no vital need for such 
3 tremendously tall building, but its advertising value 
justified the owners in adopting this course, t do not 


know of one of these great building* that, if it were 
turned upon its side* would not reach into districts 
where all the building* are only two and three storeys 
high. In fact it is estimated that 157 per cent, of New 
York is covered with building* three storey* high, A 
tall building is naturally very spectacular, and although 
beneficial from this point of view to its owner, it is often 
quite detrimental to adjacent property owners hy unduly 
congesting llie locality without any respect to an even 
distribution of people ; for instance, there are about 
14 gog person* in one structure in New York, and rile 
very great majority of these tenants or lheir employees 
own automobiles, for you can purchase a Ford car in 
the States for £60. with practically no tax beyond this. 
Well, if these motor-car owners should decide to have 
their can* come to meet them, as a great many do, the 
line of motors; for this one building would be over five 
miles long. During luncheon how* the rush of 
people in and out of this one building makes it almost 
impossible to walk on the pavement, and actually on 
lower Fifth Avenue this condition became so bad that 
regulations had tn be made 10 prevent these buildings 
being used for the purposes for w hich they actually were 
built as it was absolutely impossible to pass up and 
down during the time that the employees were out to 
luncheon : it was, in fact, these conditions that first 
caused the zoning law movement 10 take form. 

An effort is now being made to spread the population 
rather than to concentrate it, and this h not so difficult 
with the grid-iron plan of city Jay-out which is used in 
the States, but in London it would be practically im- 
prkssibtc, if yon once started tall buildings, with the 
narrow curving streets* to regulate the situation with 
any degree of equity to all property owner*. 

Of course no possible objection would be raised 10 
reasonably high buildings along the Embankment, but 
in very few other streets-one block behind the main 
thoroughfare, you will lie upon very narrow streets 
with few buildings. Would it not be better, if it is de¬ 
sired to pet a large floor area faring the main thorough- 
fares, to keep the general building height about as now 
regulated here, but carry it back and cover more pro¬ 
perty with it, and thus secure better light and air for 
everyone and a much more even distribution of the 
people ? 

Communities should he spread, not concentrated* 
otherwise congestion cannot be avoided, and even 
though you widen your streets, if you allow” tall build¬ 
ings to be erected, you are going to repeat and cause con¬ 
gestion again immediately these widened streets arc 
built up again. In the States every regulation that has 
been made regarding tall buildings, as I suggested 
before, ha* l*ccn either to limit or, in the great majority 
of cases, absolutely prevent the 1 ho tight less develop¬ 
ment of enormous buildings. 

Another cause that is not known here, I believe, w hy 
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many tall buildings have been erected m the Stale® out¬ 
side The big cities. is due to the* fact that there is usually 
a bank situated on the ground floor, and I have had the 
good fortune of handling a considerable number of 
these, and I have found from my own experience that in 
these eases *11 the trriott of the building beep their ac¬ 
counts with the bank, and this makes the investment 
very profitable, and a great many bankets feel thxt to 
have the tallest building in thrir particular city or State 
creates a position for them and a distinction that could not 
be ohtained by oilier means, and statistics have demon¬ 
strated in their cai*r the accuracy of their judgment. 
The Wool worth Building was an advertisement for five 
and leu rent stores ; the Singer Building for sewing 
machines ; the Bankers 1 Trust Company, which has 
been named the Tower of Strength, is known the world 
over on account of their travellers 1 cheques ; the Metro¬ 
politan Tower advertises the immance business ; the 
Magnolia Building, the oil business ; and these are the 
reasons that have controlled the development of a great 
manv of the buildings .arid not the direct financial returns. 

For instance, in New York, any height that yon go 
above 3z storeys on a targe piece of property becomes 
unprofitable ; all tenants have ro he served with ele¬ 
vators or lifts, and it is easily seen, if one Calculates, that 
one elevator travelling at a vertical speed of 600 feet a 
minute, and having a car surface of 6 feet by 6 feet will 
carry only enough passengers for about 20*000 square 
feet of office space, and it must be realised that ihis ele¬ 
vator has to travel up through all of the lower storeys 
before it reaches the floors which it will relatively 
serve* [bus you take away from all the lower floors to 
provide for the top one®, which does away with all the 
profit out of the situation if the upper ones arc too far 
from the ground. 

Frankly t we are ah making a great effort to spread our 
people and to do away with the concentration of all our 
big buildings in une spot, and there is no doubt tn my 
mind, after Twenty years 1 experience with this actual 
type of building, That if you start the tall siructures in 
London vou will regret it, and I am sure the majority 
in the States would prefer not to have them even there 
if it were to he all started anew. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Belissa Joseph has cer¬ 
tainly had paid to him to-night the compliment of a free 
express on of opinion. No doubt he expected we slum I 
cypress our view® on the subject ; hut t join with those 
who complimented him on putti ng his caac—if I may so 
call ft— very clearly, on giving the lustory of the growth 
of higher buddings in a clear manner, and also on mak¬ 
ing a useful exposition on the subject of light and air, 
a subject on which 1 could address this audience at 
great length, but I do not propose to do so to-night. 

1 now put the vote of thanks, which 1 am sure you 
will receive heartily. 

J Hic vote was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH (in reply): I am very 
grateful to you for the vote of thanks which you have 
accorded to me, and 1 am particularly picked at the 
manner in which it has been presented. To have a vnie- 
of thanks offered by tny old and valued friend Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bulk and to have it seconded by mv new- .uid 
valued friend Sir Sydney Skinner* and to have my paper 
so genially and so pleasantly discussed ns it has been by 
the successive speakers* has fully rewarded me for the 
amount of work t have hud in preparing it. Perhaps 
the only disappointment I have had is that not quite so 
much emphasis has been htidon ancient lights as I had 
hoped, a matter not of less interest, though it may be of 
less immediate concern* than high buildings. 1 was very 
much interested in the remarks of Mr. Bossom T of New 
York. Bill we must nni forget that* after all. he has had 
the great privilege and satisfaction of designing the 
tallest buildings in the surrounding State®, and there¬ 
fore he can look upon the subject with a more detached 
mind than we can ! 

It would be impossible for me, and you would not 
desire that I should at this late hour*deal in detail with 
the observations which have been made. The only part 
which hurt me a little was that contributed by Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Unwin, 1 feel that if he had so much to say he 
should have cemie here and said it, so that 1 could have 
answered him. He lias seized my title for a paper next 
Session, and I should have been glad to meet him on 
that. The kind of reasoning he employs might he called 
the rrtiucfio udahsurdum i n terms of motor Cans* 

The fallowing contribution to the discussion was sent by 
Mr P J. WALDRAM, FSX* Licentiate : 

The author greatly restricts Ids nigument that high 
building* arc not unhealthy by exempting those which 
have interior nouns. But are not light wells the crus of the 
whole question* both monetarily and hygienical] y ? The 
efficient lighting of any side-lit room* whatever the obstruc¬ 
tion to its windows, is limited by the relation of Its height to 
>t® depth ; so that unless habitable rooms arc to depend 
upon artificial light all day, which is unthinkable from any 
point of view , IcgiaUttYC or economic light wells become 
Inevitable, 

I t cannot seriously he corn ended that rooms, which 
depend upon the meagre light wells permitted by Section 
45 of the London Building Act arc adequately lit for more 
than about three Floreys down from the parapet. Under 
the present limits of height we can have* say, seven storeys 
between the pavement and the parapet. Of these the 
ground floor would probably be extended under the light 
well and would have valuable top light. The first floor 
would probably be lofty, which somewhat mitigates the 
evils of well lighting. But the second, third, and possibly 
the fourth floor rooms depending on light wells would all 
probably receive very little light, less ventilation, and no 
tun. 

Unless the limiting dimensions of light wells are to be 
reduced below even this limit, their consumption of valu¬ 
able door space renders additional storey® too expensive to 
builds To avoid this difficulty it ts apparently suggested 
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that light well* of the statutory dimensions should be com¬ 
pulsory only for " domestic " rooms. The M habitable fl 
room* of the existing Act can, however, be a useful check 
on the requirements of clients who desire to secure the very 
lust foot of floor space, well knowing that there will always 
be found tenants ready 10 rent suita of offices with we!E 
Hr front rooms, even if they have lo relegate their clerks and 
typists to dismal back rooms. 

If deep light wells have tn be constructed, and they arc 
often essential even with die present limits of height* 
would ir not be liu improvement on the customary well of 
uniform section m reduce rhe size on the lower and more 
valuable floors by a scries of steps, keeping everything 
within the angle which is secured by the present Act ? Top 
Eights in the Eats of the steps would he far more valuable to 
the lighting of the lower floors than the side windows which 
would be lost owing to the rest riel cd perimeter of the walla 
of the well. Such a construction would r of course, have 
been almost impossible with the ordinary brick walls con¬ 
templated by the Act, owing to structural explications ; 
but with modern steel frame construction the difficulties 
would be negligible, The Act te, I think, usually ad¬ 
ministered with broad-minded common sense ; and, pend¬ 
ing its revision, there should be no difficulty in securing 
consent for a modification w hich would secure better light¬ 
ing and healthier rooms than would be obtained by strict 
adherence to the letter of the clause. 

The method of measuring and calculating the standard* 
of daylight, for which the author kindly gives me the credit, 
ia one which I merely brought to fruition some twelve yearn 
ago. I had been anticipated by Mr, A. P. Trotter, latv 
Chief Electrical Adviser to the Hoard of Trade* in formti- 
[Liting the now Accepted theory of daylight illumination ; 
and in developing it i was indebted to him for much valu¬ 
able assistance. 

The general principle eIui the natural illuimnuiion of in¬ 
feriors can be regarded, and can only h“ regarded, in its 
fixed and measurable re I a lion to ihe outside -ky brighmr^ 
which gives birth to it was also the logical result of the 
work of earlier investigators in all countries, w ho bad been 
trying for some years ro define and measure daylight for 
school* and factories ■ notably Dr, Husqutn tn America, 
professor Weber and Dr Culn at Kid* Dr.Thomer, hr 
Pfiritr, and many others ; whose efforts only faded because 
they bad failed to appreciate and to allow for the unsus¬ 
pected inaccuracies of the human eye. 

This basic theory la now, I believe, accepted by all 
aulhoriiw* an ihc subject. It ha> been used for y ears by 
the Home i blue in t.ictory in spec lion ; it has been adopted 
and i> used txdusk vly nt the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory* Acton, where a building has been specially designed 
and erected for invest igdiing the more intricate problems 
of diffused light, ThLi building was described in the 
J quhx,* i. of this Ins[3 iu tt las e year** Measurements based 
tan it have also been accepted in ancient light cases, where 
nothing but Htraightforwiird and selF-Hervident common 
sense has any uhuncc of recognition. Further develop¬ 
ments of it hlive now extended the mere measurement 
of the daylight illumination from given windows* far com¬ 
parison with ascertained ^tandareta of lighting, to the more 
or. Icss exact predetermination of the light in buildings 
which exist only on paper. 

* Set Joltrnal, p. 624. v-o|. xxix. 


Gircft complete drawings and exact particulars of out- 
aide obit ructions it is now possible to predict with con¬ 
siderable accuracy the light which may be expected at any 
point in an interior ; in fact, one can even use the predicted 
results as a check on the accuracy of the drawings supplied 
in ancient fight cases. 

It is necessary ta men e ion these points because the refer¬ 
ence in the paper to this, important principle! which has 
raised the question of natural lighting from the unsatisfac¬ 
tory level of mere guesswork which is often seriously at 
fault, almost to that of an exact science, makes it appear 
re be a mere effort of my own, and therefore of small 
importance. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that the r per cent, sill 
ratio to which the author refers Is the generous minimum 
which obtain* in the exceptionally wdl lit ctossrooms of 
new public elementary schools conn true ted in accordance 
with the rules of the Board of Education — probably the 
best side-lit room3 in common use. The M gnimble point " 
of adults for ordinary clerical work is ksa than half this 
standard — viz., about 0 4 per cent,, as quoted in the judg¬ 
ment of the case cited by the author* Semon v. Bradford 
Corporation, The author contends that this judgment 
proves that buildings 50 per cent- higher than the w idth 
of street are now legally harmless. This L*. I suggest, in¬ 
accurate. . Reference to the judgment (reported in the 
Architects Journal of 14 June 1933) will show that this was 
the case of li brfjc open warehouse with window* nearly all 
round, of which six faced the street in which the building 
complained of was to be erected. Of these six, four faced 
an open road, and the building was practically invisible 
from them, Only two were opposite the defendant** build¬ 
ing, A fact rhuE doc^ not appear in the judgment i* that 
these two windows lighted only a shallow angle of the 
p]aintifFs budding, Expert evidence for the defendants, 
in fact, udmitteJ frankly that if the pbintMTh building 
had been deeper opposite to eHcsc two windows, rt would 
liavc been damaged. The judgment gives no legal prece¬ 
dent whatever that an obstruction of —vbt,„ one and a 

half times Ehc width ot the street —m hamile? i unless the 
plaintiff is left, lia in this case* with adequate light. 

I he author also complains that ibis judgment deslrovs a 
common practice of calling $q innocuous, and, therefore, 
leaves the position uelcl Train. I suggest that ir is quite 
time that the ubmrd criterion of any one fixed angle For all 
ca.tc< were replaced by the eminently fair view that if a 
plaintiff has sufficient Eight left, from whatever source, he 
has nothing to complain about L 

Mr t_, L<>\ j.. | l GILL [F ] nddraaicd ihe following 
letter to the Chairman ; 

Dear Sir,— l am very sorry I shall be unable to attend 
Mr, DclLssii Joseph s Paper to-night on M Building Heights 
j nd A n ci cut Li ghts r but I shou Id l>e gl ad i f i t i s convert lent. 
and an opportunity occura. that this Icrecr |>e read at the 
meeting, 


■ "V . T"^ ulu fiCi y inat I am not ui sym- 
p.iEhy wuh higher building for London, as in the majority of 
Kr nrt- unable to go to the ilatuiury height now allowed 
under the London Building Act, nf So feet, with the addi¬ 
tion of two storey f, in the roof. There would be no case 
made out for higher building if the law relating tn light 
and air could be amended. It is characteristic of the 
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English temperament to cling io past methods. Ancient 
lights do not exist in tilt United States, Scotland or Itc- 
brulp although the Prescription Act of 1832 did apply to 
Ireland.. Mr, R. 3 VL Butler, the well-known architect in 
Dublin,inform*me that he has never known of a ease. The 
reason w hy such on immense number of buildings remains 
unaltered and not rebuilt to-day is the controlling influ¬ 
ence of surrounding ancient lights, and with this restric¬ 
tion removed an immense impetus would be given to the 
building world and there would l>c few unemployed 
architects. 

It seems rather a Utopian idea to imagine that the Pre¬ 
scription Act could be repealed at once: wc therefore come 
to what method, if any, could be advocated and assisted by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects at the moment. 
The question of building heigh oj and ancient lights is one 
that the Institute should place first of all on their pro¬ 
gramme to examine into ivhal relief could be obtained to 
the existing conditions of the Ancient Light question. 

J put forward the follow ingsuggestion, that the Institute 
would approach the subject with a new to getting the 
necessary laws passed that all buildings facing streets 60 
feet wide and over could be built to the statutory height of 


So feet; the 60 feet width would give an angle across the 
street of 53 from building line at pavement level ; this 
would be fair and reasonable to all owners of property in 
the street and a great benefit to practising architects, as the 
height of frontage would be settled and there would be no 
opposite owner* to be consulted. 

If this could be achieved it would result nor only in 
giving the building owners a better return on their outlay, 
hut it would touch the fundamental principle of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects That it exists for the 
* 1 decora lion of the City _ 1 ‘ The rcsul t would be a vast tm- 
pruvement in the architectural aspect in the main streets 
of London (and perhaps the provincial towns) and give 
an impulse to building generally that Wx have not had 
before. 

Architects of recent years have been endeavouring to 
help one another in the question of these ancient Iights* and 
in Old Broad Street* opposite owners have b greed„ so far as 
they are concerned, to do away with the question of ancient 
light, and each side to build in Accordance with the by-lawg + 

To leave the Building Act as it stands and concent rate 
on some alteration to the Prescription Act is what archi¬ 
tects require to-day* 


The Survey of London 

THE PARISH OF ST LEONARD, SHOREDITCH. 
By Professor A. E- Richardson [F.]. 


There arc few studies more pleasant than the history 
of cities. This is especially true of London, which has 
developed through the centuries from a place of mea¬ 
surable limits io include hamlets and villages lhat for¬ 
merly stood beyond the walls. Thus from the view¬ 
point of to-day we are faced with a variety of small Lon¬ 
dons, all closely related and outwardly bearing the ante¬ 
cedents of family, much as individual bricks ensure the 
character of 3 complete building* The development of 
London has very largely determined its homogeneity; 
it is a record of progress in itself, not in the way of grand 
streets and boulevards, not showing the ambitions of 
kings, or envisioning the future in concrete form, but 
rather on lines resulting from individualistic and unco¬ 
ordinated endeavours. For this reason jt is to be re¬ 
garded as the moat literal document extant, showing 
highways unaltered from the earliest times, old boun¬ 
daries preserved in name* and terminals, and buildings 
which are pages of history in themselves, A compre¬ 
hension of historical London is beyond the ability of a 
single mind or the scratching^ of a single pen T however 


Survey of JLefvdbn Vot VIII I 'he I'tfriih of St Lfonmd t 
Sknrtdiieh Issued by the Jucnt Pubtidling C'jirtirti! ire refi re¬ 
senting [he linden County Council and The London Surrey 
Committee, under the Geiwnl EditorOiip of Sir Jpmei Bird 
(for the Council) ami Philip Norman (for the Survey Cam- 
mitttt}. Published fur ihe London County Council by 
PL T, Bdiford, Ltd., yq, Hijjh Ilollom, W 1 C £2 1922. 


brilliantly the latter may be used. It is only possible to 
summarise general characteristics, for no modem Stow 
would have the physical and mental strength to under¬ 
take the task alone. By the time the voluminous mate¬ 
rial had been formed into manuscript a yet newer flush 
would have been added to the city's countenance. On 
this account, the Surrey *j f London under the joint edi¬ 
torship of the London County Council and the Survey 
Committee has 1 he unusual advantage of taking time by 
the forelock, for the nature of the task demands imme¬ 
diate action, as wdJ as authentic deliberation, it is a 
sign of advancement to find that while research w ork in 
the fields of atchsfcologv in other lands is proceeding 
unabated, even closer attention is being given to the 
minute history of London, The purpLisc is fourfold. 
First, the story of the town is recorded ; secondly, the 
architectural merits of the buildings is shown ; thirdly * 
civic pride is encouraged, and, what is by far the most 
important, works of unquestioned excellence are made 
prominent, and in many cases preserved for future 
enjoyment. We have become so accustomed to descrip¬ 
tions of architecture, and the auxiliary arts* outside the 
metropolis, that the fact of having works of unusual 
interest within the gates h often neglected. The mass 
of material defies analysis ; the exigencies of everyday 
affairs prohibit first-hand study. Architects and the 
public are not in reality apathetic or devoid of sym¬ 
pathy ; it is the vaatness of London that confutes and 
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appals. It is necessary to live in a city to appreciate its 
moods, but it is more essential to by siege to its build¬ 
ings if wc would probe the inner mysteries. Such a 
volume as ihe one under review does this* and our 
thanks are due to those whose labours have contributed 
so much to its realisation P 

The earliest mention of 44 So red itch 11 occurs in the 
twelfth century. It was a small hamlet at the junction 
of the Roman roads, Old Street and Kings!and Road, the 
Ermine Street of antiquity * All traffic to the north 
passed from London this way, by the valley of the Lea, 
in avoidance of the northern heights. Thus the mea¬ 
surement of the mad northerly came to be taken from 
the old church which the A gas view of 1570 shows, 
heading an assembly of lesser buildings. In 164^ when 
the fortifications of London stood beyond the church 
athwart the highway H as Eyre's view show's, it had be¬ 
come a considerable suburb, the dormitory' of many 
good citizens* Just over a century later, when Peter 
Chassereau made his survey, the main bulk of the place 
occupied the same position , but tentacles had been ex¬ 
tended towards the meadows of Kingsland, and Manor 
houses and barns doited the country towards Hackney. 
Here was a place of rural delight within daily access of 
Cheapside* to attract the more prosperous ri I teens and 
10 encourage the building of almshouses by the City 
and other companies for the benefit of those no longer 
fit for work* So far the development had been deter¬ 
mined by the main highways, but the impress of inner 
London was making itself apparent in lloxton Square 
and other incipient streets. Little did CWsercaii think 
when he defined ihc boundaries nf arable land that his 
rendering of the latter portended the bricky forma tin ns 
which followed half a century later. 

By this time Dance the elder had completed the new 
Church of St. Ix;onard T and in all probability the Clerk's 
House adjoining. The (Jeffrye Almshouses, built in 
1715, had become a familiar landmark on the Om* 
bridge Road, while Askes Almshouses, built by Sir 
Robert Ashe in 1693, still faced open country between 
their western enclosure and the heights of Islington. 
By the year 1827 the scene had entirety changed; 
Shoreditch had become part of London, which now 
advanced beyond KingEiland, the Regent's Canal was 
in full operation^ Hackney no longer rural* and Stam¬ 
ford Hill and Clapton frequented night and morning by 
those men of the dty who could afford the tiresome 
journey by stage from the Flower Pot. Along this road 
from Shoreditch Church to Canihridge the influence 
of eighteenth century London can be traced. There 
are the brick mansions of London tradesmen at Tot¬ 


tenham, Enfield, Hoddesdon and Wart, even at Bunt- 
ingford and Koyston, Tablets to their me morv can be 
seen not Only on the walls of Shoreditch Church, but in 
the aisles of a score of churches along this road. *Such 
facts as the above have the interest of throwing into 
stronger rcliel the importance of Shoreditch as a link 
in the growth of London* 

How r many Londoners have heard of the Augustsnian 
Priory of St. John the Baptist, Holy Well, which was 
founded early in the lath century ? The very site is 
obliterated by the North London'Railway. Of who is 
there to suspect the existence of a sixteenth century 
theatre associated with the mediaeval site ? Yet the 
fact is recorded by the $aro$y that 11 James Burbage 
received from Giles Allen a 21 years" lease of the 
premises for the purpose of erecting a building to be 
devoted to plays/ 1 It was the first public theatre in 
London and had the distinction of being named " The 
J heat re. Burbage passed through many financial and 
other worries, for. in 1598. when the lease expired, its 
renewal was not granted, with the result that his fol¬ 
lowers tore down the materials wliich thev carried 
across the water to build the " Globe/ 1 

Fhrre are the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
houses of Hoxton Square, which was building from 
1684 onwards ; there are the brick fronts of Charles 1 
Square, which the bricklayers look a pride in, while 
Walpole ruled and Gay w rote. And so one could go on 
describing the context of this delectable volume and 
never tire. The extent of the architectural interest can 
best he judged from ihe admirable series of photo¬ 
graphs and exceptionally interesting measured draw¬ 
ings presented by Mr. Topham Forrest, F.RJ.B*A + , 
superintending archil eel to ihe Council. In the draw¬ 
ings selected she greatest care has been taken, not only 
fn reveal existing w ork but to provide accurate informa- 
iiim fur the use of modern architects. In addition to a 
complete set of drawings of Shoreditch Church there 
are others setting forth the beaut y of the 11 Peal Boards” 
02 1777 and 17*4, the design of HuntiiuW Tomb, as 
well as the chief memorial tablets within tlic church. 
Fhc volume is complete and fascinating j there in intro* 
ductory matter prepared by Mr. W, W. Drainca B.A 
(Lond T ),pnncipa] actant i n Sir James Bird's Depart- 
mentp a> well as 88 pfates of tnpogrdphical and architec¬ 
tural interest contributed by Mr. Tnpham Forrrat, 
M ith such material anil authentic historical descrip- 
isons the history of Shore ditch h brought to hand. It 
ts a volume as much For the architect as for the lover of 
London, a* entertaining as a historical novel ami as 
meFul to the practitioner as a dictionary of building. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE ALLIED 
SOCIETIES, 

To Ihr Editor, Journal RIBA,— 

Dear Sra*- — 1 have bail it in mind for some time past 
to cab attention to a branch of Mr* Waterhouse's ac¬ 
tivities as President that is probably not fully recognised 
by any of us, but may be of even greater value than other 
things that he has done. I mean visiting tuir Allied 
Societies* delivering addresses at iheir meetings and fos¬ 
tering relations that have become far more inti mate as 
the result of his visits, Mr. MacAUftler his been kind 
enough to furnish me with a list of these visits, and 1 
give it below in extaiso, because 1 think it is a very re¬ 
markable testimony to the completeness with w hich he 
has realised a great opportunity : 

xo September 1031 Winchester iThu Hampshire and 
I»le of Wifftl -Association of Ar¬ 
chitect*) 

Bristol (The BriiLol Society of Ar- 
cfdlfets) 

Monchrste r i The ^ 1 anche*;[er Socie¬ 
ty of Architects) 

Birmingham (The Birmingham Ar¬ 
ch itcclurfl I Association) 

York {The York and bust Yorkshire 
Archkeel uraJ Society) 

Newcastle [The Northern Arc hi tee- 
rural Association) 

Cardiff (The South Wales Institute 
of Architects) 

Cardiff (The Annual Conference) 
Manchester (The Manchester Socie¬ 
ty of Architects) 

Ldcestcr (The Leicester and l^iccs- 
i , ■ r*b i n= Sode ty o f Ar l hhect*' 
Lecdi (The Leeds and Wear York- 
shite Architectural Society). 
Sheffield (The Sheffield, South York¬ 
shire and District Society of Ar¬ 
chitects). 

I i ■ mi i nubam (The Birmingham Ar¬ 
chitectural Association) 

Ncwcnrtttv (The Northern Architec¬ 
tural Association) 

Manchester Hite Manchester Socie¬ 
ty of Architects) 

Liverpool (The Ltverpocl Architec¬ 
tural Society) 

Cardiff (The South Wales Institute 
of Architects) 

and I may add Edinburgh. 15 June 1923, when he h to 
he present at the Annual Conference. 

In each of these centres he has made speeches that 
have been inestimably valuable in developing a good 
understanding between London and the province* and! 
between the Institute and Sts Allies. The conditions af¬ 
fecting our allium;?* have changed materially with the 


12 December l^ai 

13 December 1021 

13 January igi3 
2 February 1922 
22 February 1922 
9 March 1922 

9 June l*)2i 

14 December 1922 

17 January 1923 
24 January 1933 
j February [923 


2 February 1923 
7 February 1923 
2S February' 1923 
5 March 1923 
7 March 1923 


course of time and greatly increased the pitssibte worth 
of them 10 m : towns have become cities* societies have 
increased in number and size* important Schools of 
Architect tine have been set up under the a^is of the In¬ 
stitute, and provincial architecture has become an im¬ 
portant element in the current art of the nation. I am 
fully convinced that as time g«« on the stability of the 
Institute w ill real more and more on the support of the 
provincial societies and of our members in the pro¬ 
vinces, and rhai our President; by his visits, the addresses 
he hm delivered and the friendships he has formed, hns 
done very much to promote (hr well-being of the pro- 
fermion. The personal factor comits for much , and w e 
can scarcely make enough of it.—Ycntfn faithfully, 

Authur Keen (f\] f 

Hon. Secretary. 

PATRIOTISM AND PRICES. 

To fiie Editor, Journal R.I.H,A. f — 

Sih t —In the course of my work to-day I had to buy a 
bedroom the price of which in f bum-* Street, 

without any tile surrounds or inantel f was 62 shilling!*. 
In design and construction it was of the simplest, and if 
a man like Henry Ford had produced it; by modern 
methods, the price would probably have been round 
about 6a pence* yet 1 was advised that prices arc to be 
advanced. The question I should like to .dsh in your 
columns is whether any advances on present prices are 
jusEiBed by existing conditions. Wages have gone 
down, production has gone up. From the national point 
of view it is of the utmoM: importance that, if prices take 
to themselves any movement, the direction should be 
downward. The Government are again making a for¬ 
lorn attempt on 11 Housing, 11 and an increase in prices 
will bring this second campaign to as untimely an end 
M the first, with results which may easily disastrous, 
and we may be confronted with the problems of 1923 in 
iqiS, 

ripeaking from my own experience, a house in Berk¬ 
shire, built from my designs, is now being finished at .1 
cost id' ih, ad, a cubic foot. A year or so ago tlsc pricc 
wonld have been is. qd., compared with a pre-war 
price of 8 d. If we could only get middle-class bmtses 
built to-day at, say, tod. to is,, the volume of work re- 
5 ml ting would hesurpriring.and the sb*>rt-sigh ted manu¬ 
facturer would reap a greater reward from a policy of 
smaJI profits and quick returns than his present extor¬ 
tionate methods. He might also bear in mind that the 
results would be f ir-reaching and tend to reduce un¬ 
employment in 01 her trades. It would indirectly help to 
solve the Housing of the Working Ciasses, os many 
middle-class families are to-day living in cottages which 
are more suitable for working men. 

If only we could have a general recognition of the fact 
that the profiteer as a customer, with money to spend, is 
dead, buried, and, one hopes, in some chcNerlc^ limbic 
vie might make progress. 
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The average decent middle-dara man vvho does the 
work of the world and pays the piper is poor, very poor 
indeed, yel he still supplies the mam volume of busi¬ 
ness, If the market of Im trade is to be captured, all over 
the world! tt is not good business to try and charge him 
as much as possible. The clever and the patriotic thing 
is to try r and give extremely good value for as small a 
profit as is possible, and depend on the turnover. 

The Government themselves are not free from 
blame p because their revaluation proposals appear to be 
based on greed and will not help matters. 

I, therefore! appeal to all architects, builders, and 
building ow ners to give this question uf any advance of 
prices their very careful attention and to watch the 
manufacturers 1 trusts. These people have not any 
souls to save, but by combination we may be able to 
kick their hodies into the paths of rectitude, 

C. U. B* QUEKPELL [/'■]* 

The Library 

An interesting volume has recently bcell presented to 
the library by Mr. E, Alexander Young L 4 *j„ entitled The 
Surveyor in Fotire BuuktSy by Aaron Raihbornv. 

The book was published in 1616, and is the earliest 
work of its kind in the library. Previous to this, pride of 
place was taken by the first edition of William Leyboumc'a 
The Ctmrp/etfl Sumeyvry published in 1653. The volume 
hsas an engraved title page showing the surveyor tiding a 
thcodditt snd a plainc table, and it Is dedicated to King 
Charles I when Prince of Wales* with a portrait of ihe 
Prince by Fmnds Debrnn, 

On the back of the tide page is a receipt for hearth money 
dated 5 November, 4662. 

The first tw'o books describe ihc geometric of Survey¬ 
ing h the third book the several instruments in use with 
the methods of using them, including the Feraetor and 
Decimal] chaync, inventions of the author. The fourth 
book treats of the JegaJI part of ihc Survey p and is full 
of information but distantly related to surveying. 

The volume closes with an updogy for the error® in the 
bnok ejepre^cd in the couplet— 

14 Bto # s workts have faultsj since Adam fim offended, 

And those in these arc thus lo be amended r 

William P. Steel. 

t't Mr.I.AJejtiindcr Vouilg[,L| noticed audd book nnt-Uf- 
vejing whtn nbtying in the Idc of Wight; Jie telephoned To the 
liiMiiyse to know if the library h«d the * olumr. Finding that it 
had nol, hi bought it and ItAa presented il_ 

THE FUTURE OF CROSBY HALL. 

It will be within the memory of most people that in 
1009 a great effort was made (o prevent the demolition of 
Crosby Hall in Bishopsrate, cm account of its signal urthU 
tectural beauty and til bo because it was the last considerable 
relic of a City merchant's mansion of the Middle Ages. 

! he effort to save the building was unsuccessful, but so 
much interest had been aroused that funds were forth¬ 
coming for the re-erection of the Hall, with in fine oak roof 
and oriel window, on a site on the Thames-aide at Chelsea* 
and a scheme was siancd for ■ residential college of the 
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University of London for which it would form the dining- 
hall. For various reasons—among them the projected 
removal of the University' to Bloomsbury—this proposal 
did noi mature, and now, after fourteen years' uncertainty, 
the Hail has been offered to the British Federation of 
University Women, who desire headquarters in London, 
where they can provide accommodation for graduates from 
home and abroad who visit London. 

An appeal h now being made for funds to complete the 
purehase,, and to erect the necessary residential buddings, 
which will form an open quadrangle with the Flail in the 
centre. 

That ihe custodiunsbip of so beautiful and ancient a 
building should fall to this new and vigorous community 
of women is a happy chance which may do much lo cults! 
their practical interest in the merits of fine architecture 
□nd in ihc preservation of the memorials of ihe past. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION 
FUND. 

The Council of the Royal Institute announce that die 
St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fund k now closed t and 
that ihc sum of £3,00 has been handed to Canon S. A. 
Alexander. Horn Treasurer of the Fund. The Council 
desire cordially to thank all Member* and Licentiate* who 
have subscribed towards the preservation of St. Paul's, 
and the Allied Societies who have collected subscriptions 
locally. I he list of the latter is as follows :— 

'The Berks , Buck* and Oxen Architectural Association. 
The Birmingham Architectural Association. 

The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

The Manchester Society of Architects, 

The Northamptonshire Architectural Awdutiom 
The Northern Architectural Association* 

The Nottingham and Derby Architecture! Society* 

The Sheffield Society of Architects, 

The South Wales Institute of Architects* 


THE R.l.B.A. AND THE HOUSING BILL. 

On the recommendation of the Housing Committee, 
ihc Council of she RTB.A. endeavoured to obtain the 
foil awing amendments lo the Housing Bill during r hc 
Committee stage. The amendments were put forward by 
rhe member for Wes t Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. Adorns) 
anil the member for West Walthamstow (Mr, McEntec) 
respectively. The Minister of Health was unable to accept 
either amendment :— r 


Section t:— * 

And provided that in the design of the houses 
rcj-iird *hall be had to the amenities of the neighbour¬ 
hood. to convenience of planning, to suitability of 
“P“t* to architectural appearance, and to ihe pro¬ 
vision of adequate space between and about the 
fruud mgs. 

2 The folio*ing new Subjection to be inerted after 
Mjb-bccnon [2} r Section 1 

Before being approved by the Council of ft I^aT 
Authority the designs for the houses shall be publiclv 
exhibited for a period of not less than seven days and 
if within a further period of seven days following such 
public exhibition written objection is made to the 
Council by not less than ten ratepayers in the area of 


WATER BOARD'S REGULATIONS 


fhc Local Authority the Council shall take into con- 
v[deration such objections, and if they think fit shall 
invite the Roysl Institute of British Architect* to 
nominate one or more architects to advise them on 
the design*. 


WATER BOARD'S REGULATIONS, 

In consequence of Inquiries by Member® and references 
from the Council, ihe Practice Standing Committee 
appointed a Sub-Con™tree to consider and report upon 
the Wetter Boards Regulations relating to the approval 
and stamping of fittings* weights of pipe*, and other 
mailers. The following is a r&ttmd of iheir report which 
was submitted 10 the Council, and would have been 
included in the annum! report had the Committee con¬ 
cluded its labours in time, but it is believed to be of 
sufficient imerest to Members lo warrant its publication 
now* The Sub-Committcc are further considering the 
Model Code of By-laws nnd Regulations prepared by the 
British Waterworks Association :— 

Under the Metropolis Water Act, 1S71, power® were 
granted to the 1 .ondon water comparees to make Regula¬ 
tions governing the supply of water, and accordingly 
Regulations were drawn up. Government sanction thereto 
obtained, and published in August, 187m, Nctv_ Regula¬ 
tions, extending the powers of thu water companies* wens 
proposed in 1901, but owing to the strenuous opposition 
during the Local Government Board inquiry these were 
withdrawn, and those of 1875 remain in force. 

The Metropolitan Water Board was established under 
the Metropolis Water Act, iqoa, to take over the under¬ 
takings of eight metropolitan water companies and these 
of the Toe ten hum and Enfield U.D.C/s, which were Taken 
over and transferred to the Water Board in June and 
July;, rgaq. 

The Board have since published amended and more 
rigorous Regulation^, ihe most recent being a pamphlet 
published in ly-si entitled 11 Spchficit 1 on for the Manu¬ 
facture of Water B(wird Fittings-' 1 This specification, 
according to considered legal opinion, has no fora what¬ 
ever in law, and i he same applies id a pamphlet issued by 
the New River Company,, and adopted by the Board, 
entitled 11 Instructions to Humbert, 1 

The continuous attempts of the Witter Board* by 
pamphlet- and circular letters to their consumers* to 
enforce requirements which are unauthorised by statute 
and their endeavour to make the resting approval surd 
slumping of water finings a condition of supply* are 
illegal. 

With regard to the weight of lead pipes* the Committee 
came to the condition that there is not a sufficient case for 
the reduction of the weights laid down by Ehe 1H72 Rc^u- 
Iadorn, nstd point out tfijtt except where pipes are in 
contact with the ground they may be of lead, copper or 
wrought iron ut the option of the consumer, I ho 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871, contains no Regulations 
covering pip^ other than lead pipes, 

J. Douglas Scorr [A.]* 

H . V Mils'ss Emerson F4.j ± 
Hon, Sees, Practice 
Standing Committee. 


Review 

SPEC! F 1 C All ON, No, 25 ,1923, Edited by Franck 

Chat ter to ft [J 7 ,]. Technical Jour naif y Ltd. 

Thai invaluable consultant to the practising archi¬ 
tect, Spccificaihrt, has reached its 25th annual edition. 
To those of us who fancy ouralves still young, but yet 
recall the first issue, tins comes as something of a shock. 
Mr, Waterhouse graces the volume with a charming 
introductory letter of grating to the profession, in the 
course of which he makes our flesh creep by picturing 
a client vvko has got hold of this compendious publica¬ 
tion, and claims omniscience. One hopes that the 
danger is remote, the very solidity Of the book placing 
it in a different category to the many less weighty others 
about building with which the layman in these difficult 
days is only too apt to confound 143 r 

It is hard to pitch on any subject even remotely con¬ 
nected with building upon which some useful informa¬ 
tion cannot be found in these pages* whose frequent 
revision makes the matter well up to date. Not the 
least valuable are the special chapters on Proprietary 
Materials and AiiaccLIanca, in which appear concise 
descriptions of articles and processes which do not 
readily fall within the ordinary trades* 

In the trades or sections it would be tod much to 
expect that all the vast mass of detail should be of 
equal merit or soundness— it is obviously the M safe >p 
or normal method which must be described, and one 
can find many descriptions both in the notes and the 
specification clauses giving a different (and, of course* 
inferior 1) way to one's own habitual practice in doing 
similar thing*. Bricks* for instance, appear as 41 to be 
selected for even cE^lour,” pointing Is struck joint in 
Cement (with a hint of blue mortar), masonry 11 finished 
with a neat flat surface/" and plastering in trowelled 
seucco. Curiously, no specification clauses are given foi 
the tiler 1 * 1 radc. There is an admirable contribution on 
thatching. An excellent collection of architect's work¬ 
ing drawings—to which one can he reasonably sure that 
the above -quoted clauses are util applied by their 
authors- is an interesting feature of the issue, ami the 
special articles deal with the Conversion of Existing 
Houses into Flats, the Problem of Higher Buildings, 
the Immediate Prospects of she Building Industry f 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, in its Relation to 
Building, and our own Scale of Professional Cl dirges. 
From time to time much useful matter has appeared 
so these special articles* and the publishers might with 
advantage add a back reference to preceding issues, 
siinee few nf us have available the whole 25 editions, arid 
it would be valuable to have a handy means of dis¬ 
cowring what has gone before. Mr. F. Chatterton [F ] 
may be congratulated on his work as editor of the 
present issue. 

Edwin Gunn [/L]. 

S<*3 
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Obituary 

FRANK DARLING, 

Hova 1 1 jqli> Medallist. 

At the General Meeting uf the Institute on Mouthy Mr. 
Arthur Keen, linn. Secretary* am^emnad the death of Mr. 
Frank Darting, of Toronto, on 19 May* at the ;ice of 73. 
Mr, Darling who the most distinguished Curmdi.'m 
architect of hjs time T was a mem! cr of the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Dad ini' and Pearson. In 1915 he received from 
the Institute tiic Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 
architecture and was the only Denim ion architect who has 
received this honour. 

I u the Journal of afi June of thru y tar many of his mod* 
important buildings Were ilkui rated, including the Cuna- 
dian Baukaf CbtDfflefte. Montfed, the Convocation Hall, 
University of To ton toj Rank of Montreal, Toronto, and 
the Mutual Life Assurance of Canada. Among ht3 other 
principal works were m Toronto the General Hospital* the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Building, the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Bank of Nova Scotia i Hik e, the JltiTnim-r-n Rank 
Office* nnd vnrkumj other banks ; in Winnipeg: he tfrttk the 
General Post Office and the Grain Exchange, and in 
Montreal t h d Sun Life Office - 

In u Paper read before the Institute by Mr. F. EL Baker 
[F.] in January 19131 on u Canadian Architecture,* 1 there 
are illustrations uf the work of Messrs. Darling and 
Pearson, R.I.B.A Journal, Yah XN., pp, 16^-tbi. 

l r urtL.ri irinctirr wflJ le made to Mr. Dtilitkc'v a»rctr Ui a 
lattr hiec d the Jot Ithai. 

SIR AMBROSE FOYHTER [/\J 

We rqcrct tu antuiunce the death of Sir Ambrose 
Poyntcr, U-in-.at urntrainphome.aged55, 01 31 M y. 

'Hir cider son of Sir Edward Poynlcr p brut baronet, and 
President of the Royal Academy, Ambrose Macdonald 
Poyntcr horn nn 26 September 1H67. t fh mother was 
Agne>. daughter of the Rev, G. B, Maudnnaid T Wesleyan 
minister ; her three sistera m&med respectively Mr* Alfred 
Baldwin, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, and Sir E T Ru me-Jones. 
Sir Ambrose wjns h therefore, first cousin of the Prime 
Minister and of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. C, F. fall, of 
the Aihtnolean ai Gsdord, wji^ also a first cousin * Id* 
mother having been a sister of Sir Edward Puynlcr. 

Sir Ambrose inherited from hri grandfather both his 
name end bis profession. The elder Ambrose ia chiefly 
remembered a* the designer of St. Katherine's Hospital, 
Regent’s Park. From Eton he went on to South Kensing¬ 
ton end the Royal Academy Schools, anti was articled m 
Pitjfe^or AitcJdMn, R.A. (Preakkm RJ.flJV, 1896*99). 
l ie began practice as an architect in i®93- 

Early in his career his design in □ great tnfernaiinnal 
competition for a Clock Tower at Buenos Aire* was placed 
fixsg. 

Aiming the other work carried out by him Iwfure his 
entrance into partnership with Mr. Wcfiyon in 1913 are 
Vernon House, now the premise* of the Overseas Club, 
which he remodelled for the Into Lord Hillir gdem; Fols- 
den Lacey, where the Duke and Duchess of Yori spent 
their hoExymOon; and the balustrade outside the Athe¬ 
naeum, executed in while and tfre^ci marble which he 
designed in collaboration with Sir Uurracc Alma- 


Tadema. He erected a mausoleum for Sir Charles Widsiora 
in the latter^ grounds in Cambridgeshire ;qnd for Messrs. 
Jar-diner, MithcSCn and Go, be designed a war memorial, 
with Mr. F, W. Pomeroy, A.R.A.. as sculptor The war 
nicEnoriiil of the Society os Architects is also his work. 

At the lime of his death Sir Ambrose was engaged on a 
large work dealing wi'th the Italian Renaissance. During 
the war, in which he did good service as a lieutenant in ilu? 
R.X.Y.R. P lie published The Coming B ar. in which he 
described the larger conflicts thar would, be predicted, 
succeed the upheaval which was then convulsing Europe. 
He wbs a frequent contributor to architectural periodical*, 
probably his latest work Ining an c=w-S y on the Adam 
Brothers, published in AtthiteLfnrt, He succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1919, The tide now passe n to his brother, 
Hugh Edward, late of the Ottoman Public Debt Admims- 
trmtion. 

M lr is tn be regretted/' say* The Twwi, ,J thm during 
an unusually busy career St was never Sir Ambrme Poyn- 
terN good fortune to leave a single work on tuch h scale as 
to leave permanent proof of his undoubted genius. More 
than once did he conic within tsniubttng distance of signal 
achievement fc sis when he vis awarded the sc Hind premium 
of tlie Stepney Town Hall Competition. To those who 
have seen his designs for d distinguished American diplo¬ 
mat'^ residence on Ltiflg hi and, it must he a mutter of 
sincere regret thin more of his work was not translated into 
bricks and stone. 1 ' 

GEORGE H. M. TRKW [A.]. 

Mr. Trew died at St. Michael's Nursing Home, Scuford, 
Sttfsex. recently lie the age of 55. 

Mr* Treiv received it portion of his education at Queen s 
College, Taunton, and hts first appointment was in the 
Borough Engineer^ fJffioe at Swauisea. From there he 
become articled to Mr. C. E. Sayer [AJ t at Soho Square, 
London ; and he w 4 elected an Associate of ihc Institute 
in 1894- Subsequently he entered tlie office of the County 
Surveyor, Wakefield. Yorkshire* and whilst there he be¬ 
came a Member of the Imuim^ of Municipal and County 
Engineer*. 

Some three years-liter he received on important appoint¬ 
ment on the temporary nialf of the Royal Engineers at 
Woking, transferring Inter to the temporary atuET of the 
Admiralty Works Loan Board p from which, after u very 
shon time, he wav successful in pacing bis examination 
and became a member of the permanent staff of the then 
Admiralty Works Department (now Civil Engineer-in- 
Chiefs Department). E le sened with this department at 

Devoopoftr Wd-bii-Wdi Whitehall, Sbermiss, and 
Malta, und, just prior to the outbreak of war, at Invcr- 
flotdon. Shortly after the outbreak of war be ap- 
pointed Civil Engineer for the North of Scotland, and later 
was promoted To Assistant Civil Engineer-Ln-Chief, shortly 
After rising to Deputy Civil Enjjmecr-m-Chkf, which 
po&itinti he held tip to ihe time of his death. 

Mr. John Keppic (F.J, of Glasgow ■, Plsst^President of the 
Glasgow Institute til Architects, and formerly a member of 
the Council uf the K.l B.A.. has mude a gift of jCj.mo to 
provide a scholarship to be held in alternate years by the 
most distinguished student of the Glasgow School of Art 
and the Glasgow School of Architecture. 



THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


The Annual Elections 

SCRUTINEERS 1 REPORTS, 

The res lilts of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, it June* 

The Sdtiitinrcrt appointed to eaum the votes for the 
election of the Council mid Standi ng Committees for the 
Session 1923-24 to report as follows 1,768 en¬ 
velopes were received—-602, from Fellows, and t p i 66 from 
Assod&tes. live result of the election is a& followi : — 


COUNCIL, 1933-19*4* 

President —Ettcteii : John Alfred Coreh, 1 06 a vote*.- 

JVof fik-i-uJ. \l! red UMham Stephens Cm,:-, r*4t. l > 7 **S vorinjj 
papers were received, of which bz wci« invalid. 

P,y*T PML4lHENt^.-“jollII Willtam Simpson (unopposed) | 
Paul Waterhouse (unoinprocdL 

VitT>PftE3!P&T^.—: Ed ward Guy D*wbcr, 1.143 
voles ; Wiliam Curl i-. Urecn, 1,14! : Major ll.nry Bam?^ 

i h o66 ; Herbert Tudor Bucktand, 1,037,- Not Ekcurf r I Icr- 

hsrt Duncan B&tlwANav&i 635 I Sydney Perk*. 626 ■ Wilburn 
Ed'-vird Riley, 59+; Charles Henry 11 1 ,il hci>0.\ jSfr. 1 - 7*5 
voting paper’i were received, of which 33 were 
Hom. SecsetahVv— Arthitf Keen (un^ppr;. ~ed*. 

Mt\tunits os- Council - FKLuowi —Ehrtui : Sr John. James 
Burner, 1,173. : Robert Aikinsoin t .157 . ^ 2r Thoms* 

Estwin Cooper, 1,151 ^ S.r Edwin LawcLcer Luty-am, uj 7 ; 
Giltii Gilbert Scott. i-uti; Waller Cave. I.,log , Henry Wlor 
Adilev, J ,073; Muffle 1 Hubert Christian Corlctte. 1,069 ; w -uter 
Tapper. 1,0*4 ; Sjr R.mislcr Flight Fletcher, 1,057 ; Maurice 
Everett Webb, 1,048; Thomas Ridley Mdbum, 1,043 ; Edward 
PridledU Warren. 1,041 ; Sir Alfred Rruntwcd Thomas, 1,02* : 
Gilbert Knier, I.ooy : Percy Edward Tnnimu, 1.002 ; John 
Keppiti, 1,0001 Henry Mirtllivau Fletcher, 9S3. - -Not 
El*i Ird ; George Hitblwd, 643 : L'hark* Lfiveu Gill, 655 L 
Chide* Burrow* Flodilnn, 5Q<> ; GeorgeTopham Forrest. 507 ■ 
W1’hunt Gillbee Saul, ^A : WdJbiiti Walter Scott-MuncricIL 
cut : fame* Alfred Swan. s $9 ; Mw Clarke* 5S6 ; Wifa 
George Hunt, ssi; Frederick Robert Hiorm, 54 ° l AH an 
Ovnsdcn CoHari, 53*; Delias Joseph, 534; Herbert Shtp- 
h-rd 332: Herbert Winkler Wills S3■ i Fercival Muuril* 
Fmtr, u>> ; Heaton Comym 528 ; Higby Lewi* Solomon, 528 ; 
Henry John Chet wood, .05 1 Albert Waller Moore, iM 1 
Churls Nichols. i?&- L 7*5 papcisi were received, of 

which 64 were invalid, 

ASattt! I ATI MfiMUIH3 PI I.'OTSPCCIL — fifetleu ■' \llllLlttn UhplI- 
frey Newton, 1,104 votes,; John fluben Worthington. 1,100 ; 
Michael Theodore Wmerhousct : Herbert Arthur Welch, 
l O^J - Gwrtre Churchu^ Lawrence. 1,012 ; Harold Chiilmp 
Br/dihaw 1 oof).—— Nut FJcsHrd : W.lham Henry Aditord. 
5 i>-l ; John l.»au ff Uis Stintt, 575 » Frank Woodward. 574 J^ph 
SjJ dull. 5+7 : Arihur WeSfnrd, 535 l LeEmurd Arthur Cnlhford, 
471 :1 larry Valeiuiine Milner Emeruon* i 7 u ^ Finest llutc , t^jS 
1*765 voting p.tp;r-: were rectivetl, of which 37 were m valid. 

Rt I'UEiEN TATlVEs fff AlrLtFli y4Ji“Eirril^j,-“Sidney rfurn: 
llltrh, XurthumpHin (unoppoied) ; Francis Jumci, Munches 
irr (unuppoaed}; William Thorpe Jones, Newcastle (unop* 
p^d) - j.rines l-ochhead, Glasgow (’unnppomll ; Enc Motley. 
J^eed* (unopnned) : Willie Sum tun Skinner. Bnsrol nmop- 
: fh-iTh-, HedJ^ Hiumr, Dundee (utloppQsedJ. - bte- 
phen VVilkin^n, York Cianflppoied) ; Robert Gordon Wilson. 
At«rdeen (unnp|*oa«R ^ r - 

RepUKSILSTATIV K Of TflE ARCH t TUCTtlHAl, A^i>C 1 A"T S i >N t. I - 

winStanley HMI (iiMppoaodL . *, 

E 3 in:>haply Arm ro—lb *3 •■ r t Stephen Ayh nu * u nopposrd 1, 
Charts Edward Hutchinson (unopposed). 


Am Stakpcnc L'cimm[ttee : Fellows ,—EUcwd : Henry 
V'iuu burs Llist cIich Ic r, 1,130 vote * L 11 □ Lt y Rill ph Ki C M do, 
l,[Oy : ProfcsAor Stanley Davenport Ad?hcud, 1,104 ; Pru- 
ftv>nr Frederick Moore Simpson, i T o&b . Walter Cave, «jo f> ; 
l-muds Win inn Newmsin, 9oi>; Henry Philip Burke Downing, 
S70; Maurice Everst Webb. hz+ 1 Em-intid Vincent Harris... 

737 f WillioJll Robert DatTtl^e, 623.- Nut EUcifd 1 Frederick 

Robert J Fom-, til5 ; Arnold Dunbar Smith, frcH ; William 
Walter RcvlI-MoncrielL 5^7 ; Hwum Comyn, 539 s Frederick 
Ch-trL-.- Edein 535 ; Jtrocn Alfred Swan, 441 ; Thom ail Fiandi 
WilLdure Grant. 369. 1-454 voting paper- were received, of 

which 15 were invalid. 

Aht HtaNPISQ Ci>MMITTE£ 1 A5BOCIATCS -— EIrtttd ; Cyril 
Arthur Farcy. *,069 vote* ; Michael Theodor!: WitaitOtHra, 
^85 ; Ltuji.ii lI Holcombe BiicktiLli. 914 ; Philip Dalton Hip- 
worth, 869 l Pcrey a Yft Its LavrII, 785 ; Thoms Smith T«t fc 

704.-jYjjI -E^crte'd /1 Joseph Sedcfon. 6to : Arthur \^elford ll 

jbi ■ WiLlinm Eduard Brook*, 500: ASbeti R«gimdd pewys, 
491 ; Thomas Rctfrird Sornerford, I*4$4 voting papt f* 

were received, fit' which 1 ft were invalid- 

Lirmuvftk Stavdino Chjmm ittee r F^llowe ,—Efrcird : 
John Alfred Goich, [,140 votr-:i ^ Walter Tapper, 1.027 ; Edwin 
Stanley Hall. 1,004;; Major Hubert Christian CafJellFj 945 ; 
Arthur Sira non, 94-1 ; Martin Shu^. Brig^5, 89- ; i’harleii 
Hafitson Townsentl t tt8+ + t Harry Bulkelcy Creawcll, 809 ; 
CiLirk . Sydney 8j>ooticr, S03 ; Davsd Theodnn Fyfe, 7^7- 1 
Wit BUsted William Henry WirJ. 77^ ; Siaulti CJilirchill 
Ramsey, 747 ; Bawl Oliver, bib - William Henry An^eU, 596 ; 
Matthew James LJa^ ? oti. ; Arthur I iamdton Mobcrly, 492* 
1,454 voting papers were received, of which 44 were invalid. 

Lt r r.wAn 1 re Standinc. Go vi \t it 1 j:i- j Associates .—- fcfn ttd ; 
John Aliin Slater, i^ioo vmets^ John ItuUrt Weirthiii^un. 
1,091 ; Gcor^re Dryedalc, 1,044: Harold CliuIton Bradshaw, 
s a 035 L Clutllr* CowIrvA'oyn’y, yy8 ; Arthur Try linn Edwards. 

959.--iYol El-1 !rd : clirirle-. Edward Sjvcjt, 791 ; Leonard 

Arthur Culliford, 6^4, 1,454 papetH were received, ol 

which sb were invalid. 

Practice Stand]S t. Committee: : Fellows,— Etoted : Ar* 
ihur Kern, i r ob4 voter ; Henry Victor Ashley* 8^5 ; JliomaN 
Ridley Mil bum. 765 : Mux Cliirke, 731 : Sydney Perk*. 7°^ i 
George Hast writ Gnyvrm, 688 ; William ftillbeo Scon,, ■ 
FmnciE Jon» T 666: U^orKc Topham Forrwu 644 ; William 
Gwrfic Hum, osi. —,Yel Eltftfd: William Hmrj White, 
<104 ; rercival Muuriye Fuser, 547 ■ Dighy Lewis Solomctp, 
545 ; Allan Ovcndm Colhrd, 530 n Ddinin Juj^ph. 534 : 
William Henry Arkin-llviry, 510- Htrlicri Shepherd. 481 j . 
Harry Teaihrr, 4571 Jam« Ernest Frtnck. 347 L Charles 
Nicholas,. 34^ ; IJtnrv .\lhert Saul* 335 . Charles- Johns Mole, 
^ Fo, 1.454 VoIirmpupefS Were received, o i W hidl 67 were invalid. 

Pujuttice StA-vpifia Committee : Associates . — Eftcfed * 
Horace WilL im Cuhitt, 1.1 JO votes ; Gilbert Scut I G&6krdL 
1 ,OjO , Hcibert Arthur Welch, q6o ; John Douglas Scost F 1167 ; 

GfOrife Leonard LlkumTon, 0^0 : Charles Woodward, yto- 

ALf Miettd ■' Prjf d val Willi am Uaw kim, 767 ■ Charles Bun i 11- 
rntn Smiri, 736. 1,454 voting paper r were received, of which 24 
were invalid. 

Si jfmcu Standing CovcMin ir : Fsi.i.awa .—Ekttni ; Wil¬ 
liam Alfred I Ctc*, 1,2^ votes l Proles»r Rsvcrooaft El Fey 
Smuh, i r 2.fi*' : Akin Edward Muqhy, 1.255 : 'William Edwattl 
Venirjn Crompton, 1.-4^; Fmiwu George Fielder Hooper. 
1,43^ ; John Edward DiKOn-Spaun, 1,230 ; (ieor^e Reginald 
I'arrow. i,50+ ; Ravmond Unwin r 1,116 : Walter Robert Jug- 

k'ard, ijog: i'hotmis Penbcrthy Bennett h 1.039,- Nrt 

Elrciid : Algcrnnn Sydney RiL-hartl Ley, Kfi 4 1,454 YXititu; 

parpen were received, of which 44 wtro invalid* 

Science Standing Ch-mm ittee : .Cnjcj a i jlk - Robert John 
Angel (unopposed) ; Hope Bagenill (uiuippos-edj ; Henry WiL 
Ram Burrow i (un^ppo+erh ; Hairy \ r aknsi ne Milnt> Emets^Fi 
■i uEloppOwd) : John Hu Hon Mnrkham (unopposed): IbrVty 
Robert Sayer {unopposed). 


S °5 
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S*tu timeen .—Henry Lovtgtmre (€baiirn#n)i Ro!>ert I-owtv. 
F- T- W. Goldsmith, Lionet H. Grace* T, Frank Green, 
Ern«t G. Allen* Sydney TatchdE. 

Election of Oj^icees i 933^4- 

Note V f ft* S^nrfmeerE, 

i + 76S papers were received for the Council ; 1450 for 
the Standing Commim-es. 

[t is suggested that in future years the insrrucuons tor 
voting be printed on a separate sheet and not on the backs 
of the several papers. 

That the lists of the nominations for the Standing Com- 
mitttes be printed on two sheets* with perforation in the 
middle, so that they can be tom into four half-sheets, thus 
expediting the counting and preventing some votings being 

invalid, . . r( _, 

Large number of votes lost by more than the permissible 
number being voted for, apparently due to crowing out 
the opposing block without realising that tin Hl indepen¬ 
dent fcP is al&o included In naminatiom. 

The unusual condition of a contest for the Presidency 
hs *5 resulted in many not voting at all or leaving one name 
crossed in pencil only and not inked over, a change in the 
position of the line dividing title or heading of paper from 
nomination lists is suggested to obybte this in future. 

Any writing on the paper invalidate* the whole paper « 
there were an unusual number which were rejected on this 


account- 

One cancelled for having identification number inserted. 
All the Enumerators but one attended the whole time, 
the Scrutineers were able to relieve «cb other, and the 
Chairman was able to arrange to be present for the whole 
of both days except for an hour on the afternoon of the 

first day. . 

The whole body gav« camful attention to the work. 

11 June 19*3. Hev-ry LoVEOH-ove, 

To the Secretary of the Cftairman. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Competitions 

It has been decided that Member* and Licentiate* of 
the Royal Institute must not take part in the following 
competitions :— 

Fauldhousc Infant School Compelcmii. 

Yeovil Burial Ground Lay-out Competition* 

Largs Ravil ion Competition. 

PROPOSED SUNDAY SCHOOL COMPETITION, 
TWICKENHAM. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architect* unuii not lake part in the above Com¬ 
petition liccftuse the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published regulation * of rhe Royal imticut* for 
Architectural CompL-tiiions. 

CITY OF HULL 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation uf the City of Hull 
invite designs for (he erection of u cenotaph on a site in 
Paragon Square belonging to the Corporation. Condi¬ 
tions of the competition, together with a plan of the site, 
will be supplied by the Town Clerk after *8 June, on 
receipt of 0 cheque for one guinea p which depart will be 
returned tooompetitons on receipt of a bcmi-Fide drug n. 
The estimated cost of the work amount! rococo, and 
premiums of jfr so.ZVj* and £$u are offered for the designs 
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placed first r second, and third respectively . The aisessor 
is Mr* Stanley SJamp, F.ILLH.A., whose decision will 
he final. __ 

MR. J. GRAHAM FATRLEY [FJ. 

Mr. J. Graham Fairley {FJ t of FOrtobcIlo. ha* been 
jwarded a brijn/e medal for architecture at the present 
Salon Exhibition in Paris, 

Notices 

THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of die 
Session 1922-1953 will be held on Monday T 25 June 1933. 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the minuted of the Fifteenth General Meeting 
(Business) held on 11 June 1923 ^ formdly to admit 
Member* attending for the first time since their election. 

To present the Royal Gold Medal to Sir John James 
Hurtier, A.R.A., R. 5 .A., Hun. LL.D. 

VISIT ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

A vim ha& been arranged, by (he kind permission of 
His Majesty's Office of Works, to the new Pensions Butid¬ 
ing a( Acton, on Saturday afternoon* 30 June 1923. 

Members and Licentiates who wish for tickets should 
apply iu the Secretary R.l.B.A. not litvr than Thuradti). 
28 Jumi 1923. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 3 DECEMBER 1913, 

Associate* who are eligible arid desirou* of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of die Election to take place on 3 Dtccmlwr 
they hhould send the necessary' nomination forms h etc., » 
the Secretory R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street. W-i, nor hirer 
than 29 September 1923, 

Board of Architectural 
Education 

The General Board of the Faculties in the University 
of Oxford have authorised the course of lectures m 
w Medieval Architecture, with special reference iu 
England and France / 1 arranged by the Committee for the 
Fine Ana to be delivered nest wEfiicr. 

Mr. W + G, Newton, M.C » M.A. fOxen.) t A.R.LBA., 
ha* been appointed lecturer on the recommcndatimi of 
(he Royal Institute of British Architects h 

Mr. Newton, who is a son* an! w i h a parm.r, of the lare 
Mr. Ernest Newton* R*A. T wss Presided of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association in tgai* He is now a Member of 
the Council of the R.LB.A. and editor of the Architecture! 
fieri etc. 

Members' Column 

COMMENCEMENT OF P It ACT ICE 

Mr. P. Enwis Stef fucks [ A .] fei> CuttunetLcsd ptm t|(^ il MiiiUiid 
Batik ChAtiibtm. Market Slrret K Faliun-uih (Trierpbafr-: f-'jimm.tifo 
163), aail would bfl Klirf to reedve trade catalogue's, etc 
PARTNERSHIP WANTEI). 

AftClUTECf 4 A-uoclate and KS.L, having etcdLcnt totitKClIuo, 
diSJies p.irtftrrilj.ip with «liibJi$hrri firm of Arrhitecre „ to 

insufficient capital to titty out works. A|rr 36 . ft* pit* I reared 
in coirfidKiire—BoiC 5613. c,^ Secretary RJ.H.A , 0 Conduit 
Ntfret, Lmdooi w j, 



MINUTES 


PARTNERSHIP WAITED. 

H R.LB.A dsirK partitetihip m bcsfoUfie; 2$ Wans" wep- 
limjltv mml? uid varied experteoce, home (Intluduig London] atul 
Continental —Apply Box 94^8, Go S-suetaiy R.I.R A , 9 Lon-hut 
Street \V.L x 

OFFICE FURNITURE FOR SALE 

ArccRjTrCf, retiring Iran ppnnU* about ei J uly, issues to 
dispose Of the furniture t*| 3 small oBke. luClm 5 jH£ plan-di^t 
(double alapftant six^, 8 to«rrn) p ifflsUe tabic [-S ft. by 5 ™ '> 

■A ratii-kie t^hlf with itdmn, tzupWnt. bookca*, drawing hoants, 

[ -1 infrs etc,—Thh furniture may he viewed on ipmm n 
Ihr iluir-rl^.^r. 8? Gower Street, W.C. S during onlmarv fjflj f 
hours-. 

OFFICE FITTINGS FOR SALE. 

Two stacks Of dra^TT tiach. fur " Imperial aftrel^ 

*ft t'r in bv 2 ft. 0 i»- by s ft. in in., plain deal. One ehrhl o\ three 
draper for 1,1 Double EVjrtmit 'Shwl*. 4 ft. by a i« e in. by 1 It. jit** 
slaliu-d ajul Vrnmiahfid. Price lor the three pU*M, ii_EmncaS h 
i-nrrijJH Cnrwird.—J B , 6 Uafttafitle Road* Richmond. Surrey. 

OFFICE TO LRT. 

ARLBA-, having Office* la " I'll. Temple, 1 desire* to tel 
^riMlt mititildihed roam to *u Architect or yiiantity Surveyor 
Moderate n-nt—Apply Box iu&j, Go Secretary K 1 B..A.. u 
(TjtuSml Street. W r i. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS „ , t 

Mr Basil B. HpOW [- 4 .J lias entered into frtnorahtD mUl 
Mr. j W r l&mixh [ 4 j and Li pcaCtisitifS at 5®** SmLlh Bull Hitt jli r 

Allx rt RCHrTBCT FOR SHANGKAf- 

Av ASHSTAKT AjU3fff*C? 4 - required Ul Ute P-jllltf. Work? 
D-jpan.m-lit of the ShlRffhu Municipal Gauidl- Particulars 
racanlmc UliatlAoaUOtt* li^ssury, agrmnent, ralary. etc.. ran l*r 
0bt.1Ln.e1l mi application to the Secretary R.I.B.A* u C'HkduH Stn?*t, 

1 .notion,Wi A jjpoifjTstBNT WA NTFI L». 

Ascm-ieci’* Giwui Assist*^, dk«i#w«l <x>iiin>t?pt to 
[.r rtu i« -.Jufidi pfan* iOtd davukw*. -iml iittiw wn tiding drawm?-; 
detail * me, drill jpN-ifir.it km*. survey amt level, knotftalga! ol 
church work, with good office matte*. Moderate ejj1;lt>v—A pply 
Eca *^ii/ r 1 ■> Secretary R f.lI.A , Conduit Street, W t. 

Minutes XVII 

Se&idn 1922-1923- 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business} of the Session 
1923-1923, hetd on Monday, ti june 19*3,018 p.m . Nfr. Paul 
Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The Attendance book waa 
by ah Fellow* (including 1* memhet* of the Oaunol), 
and *6 Associate* (including; j member* of the Council), and 
new Uceniiite. . .. . L , . # 

The Mi suites ot the Foiim?cnth Meeting held an 28 May 
192^, hrtirui hc«n piibltahed in the Journal, were taken aa 
read, Confirmed, and. ai^ned by the Prudent. 

Tns Hccftitarv aimmmced the decease of : 

Sir Ambrose ^oynter, Bart . deetcif Fellow l«6. 

Mr. Albert Edwin Sawdny. I P-, QMM. t elected A.™.juTe 

tS8±, Fellow 1891^ .* * . 

Mr Frank Darling [FT of 1 omnto. Royal Gold Mcditwt* 

And on the motion of the Pmidcntitunix RpsoLViiri tfutihe 
Tegrets i>f ihe In^titiitc for the loss of thtae Members be re¬ 
corded on ihe Mmutes of the Meeting. . 

The following Members amending t or the first nme iince 
their election were fomnlly Admitted by the l resident .*—■■ 

A. R. Dent Ml 
H, D. Sugden [A. J. 

The following candidates for meitiberghjp weft elected by 
dim* 1 of hands i— 

As FeLWSWS f t 2h 

Ehsowam : Sprab KEiKiti^uno, 1912], Bombay p India, 

Proposed by Gr Witlet. Thnmji' S- Grcpon, D- U - Ibtch- 

BiFLKKrr : Isaiah Robert ElMW&ffi {A t886] K Manchester. 
Proposed by Edward HeW'itt. Pant Ogden* George Horn- 
blower. 


CirNioN : Wiluavi 1 Ihnry [ 4 . i Frojmscd by Alcnconder 

G. Ikind, Percy Thomas, Sydney Perks. 

Hmduscv : J AMES STCfCKDALE [.i 1^9®]^ Leicwtef, Pm posed 
by Arthur H- 11 md, Paul WaterhoiLse, N* V, Lancbe^ter, 

Hzikjb: WAt.TiiR Frederick [,-l, 1921}* Acera + <Jold Coast 
Colony, Proposed hy rhe CoundT 

j enkiS.^1 : Giloert Henry {Lie. 1911] (passed Qiialifying Ex¬ 
amination for FelJownhip, 1915)- Proposed by the Council, 

Jewell : H-^rhy Herbert \A, 1920]. Proposed by A, Dunbar 
Smith, S, Br Caul field , Owen C. Little. 

LqfthoiSR : James Alffleh Ernest; M.S.M [,*1 i895)t Mid¬ 
dlesbrough, proposed by Thomas R. Aid burn, W. T. 
Jontl. Charles S. Kiri m^ton, 

I[house : TiiCimas A-^KTCLK [A. 1893], MiddlesWou^h, Pro¬ 
posed by W IF W'ooiIh R. Burns Dick. Charles S. Erriny- 
ran. 

Maymsw : Robert Henry J ewers F. 5 , 1 , [A. twi], Pn>- 
posed by A. Sr R. l>ey h Mjx Clarke, Herbert Shepherd. 

SirniFHU-VH : George [d T 1894 ]* Abetdeen, Proponed by 
George Watt and thu Council. 

Whir jj. : James. Ragg fyl, 1802], Sheffield. Proposed by 
Edward M. Gibbs. W. j. Hale, F. E. Pearce Edward ■* . 

Ar^ociatts (58), 

Barton : Frank Jam is [Special War Examination], Bruton, 
Somerset. Proposed by Arthur } r Pictor, H, S, W, Stont, 
Ll,-Col r Peter G. Vry. 

Bptrm 1 : Frank Ftjgar [Special War Examination]* Proposes! 

by Charles E. \ r arndcS[ r fUibcrl Atkins-On p Edwin T\ Hall, 



BitAOfOHo ; Stanley Victor, ALC [Special War EiamLm- 
lion]. Ptopi^ed by Ciide E. Vimtldlp Charles J. 
Smith™, []. R. Griudrhkim. 

BftiDG%vATor : DcreK L aw i.EV [Special War Emmioftlitha]. Bit- 
min^hiUR, Proposed l>y Professor C. H- Reilly, Ernest L\ 
Bcwljiy and the Council. 

Efon:GA ■ Richard Ward, B,A. [Special War Examination], 
ManchcrtsTi Proponed by Petty S. Worthtogton. Paul 
Ogden, Isaac Tayfut. 

Brown : Alexander Woo d Grahavi [Special War Exempli on], 
Shanghai, China. Proposed by the CaunGl, 

Brow'n : John Grey [Special Wat Examination], l^ongueuil, 
Quebec, Canada. Proposed by Prafcssar Berm' E Nobb>, 
William Carles, Profc-^r Ramsay Traquair. 

Button : Damn [Special Wjit Examination}. Proposed by 
the Cotindh 

Clark r Henry Stanley {Special War ExjrniLnatinnJx Proposed 
by G. Tapham Forrest, FrcdJL R. Hiorna. W r r E r Riley. 

CroMRIR : Alan [Special War Exiimimition].. Prapoaed by Sir 
John J. Burnet. Oswald P- Mtlne T Paul Phipp» r 

FtftLAYTON : Malcouii [Special War Ecamiitntion]^ HcidfE 
bcrg< Victoria, Australia, PrnpoAcd by Rodney H. ALop 
and the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

Godwin : William Jkan Thkidore [Special War Eramina- 
linn]. Pruposed by Robert Aiiin&nn, Norman G- Bridg¬ 
man. Geoffry Luctp. 

GRAtLUl : Richaho David [$. 1913- Special War Ese-nption], 
Bel fast. Proposed by Alexr, G. Blind and ihe Gounrii. 

HaJi.il : WlLTRllD LethahV [Special War ExaminationT Bri^toL- 
Prupmt d by C. F- W. Doling, B. F. G. Wakefield, W. S’ 
Skinner, 

Hakdik : John Stewart [SpecnJ War Eiammation], Liverpool. 
Proposed by Arnold I'bomely, T. F, Shcpheard, and the 
Council, 

Hart : Edward Gom [Special War Examination], Cape 
Town, South Africa. Proposed by FruniJln K- Kcnd:-ill, 
W- Hawke, Albert J. Thompson. 

Henderson : William Alexander, C.M.G., D,S.O. [Special 
War Essuninatian], Melbourne. Aualmlia. Proposed by 
Robert J, Haddon, Rodney H. ATsop, Walter R. Butler. 
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HjyasitfON z ThAkx [Special War Exnjnkn.il ion}. Emptied by 
Sir Reginald Rboltidd, Sir Edwin L. Lutven.-. Herbert 
Biker. 

I low All! ■J Geobc.R CpFHMITJ [Spcci.‘il War Examination]. Gtlli- 
£ 0 W a Propo-ed by Pmfc**or Chdrlc* Gtaurtny, Wimim J. 
BE. mi, 3 >.iyjl 3 El. Huimii. 

\hxr i SptnCEh Grey Wakcijuc [Sp-ccesiT War Exunination], 
Proposed by Maxell AyHTun, Sir Edwin L, Ltifyrnu, Gil¬ 
bert M, Sun [won. 

IlL&let: Hugh Pekciyai. [Special; War E*unii™iim4 W x- 
mouftt. P-Q.. l iruth. Piupcwl by ProFe^or Ram;; ay 
Tiuquair* l'idfe=sJir Percy K. Xubb>, Philip J. F J fumer, 

JiU-s hey James Knwr |>';iui:r;il War Rvim, rial um ]. W^mflirnl, 
P.0.1 Canada. PropoBtd by F S, B iker. Pron ->« r Fercv E. 
NftblH, und thr Council. 

Joke? : IeSan Roland [Spcciid War ExaminarLanj, Ujindudno. 
Proposed by T T Ji n Rtts h Protect C J [ . ReiU y, C; A . 
Humphrey*. 

Kis r ii : William [Special War ExurnimumiiJ, NcutEwicJi,, 
Cheshire, Pro^^ed by A. E. PowTe** V VV HurriauTi. 
Frank fj. Dimkerfe ■:■_ 

RiNiL'iTos - John Lyni>h[?k»t. U.Areb. (McGill} [Special War 
Examination], Ottawa, Camuli. Proposed Profc&nor 
E*ercy E. ISobbi. Professor tbumay Tra quail-* WiHinm 
Curie**. 

Km* : STVA»r Cambios [Special War Examination], Pro¬ 
posed by Geoffrv Lucan, II V. Lanchevicr, Robcri Ail;in- 
non. 

LlNLl.fcy : CflCtL J ampn Wsl.I.IAM [SpccUl War EruLminntkm]. 
Proposed by Arthur J. Pictor, Haydn P. Rohem, \ Mums 
Butler, 

McKay: Joie* Sib bald [Special War Examination], Penh. 
Pro|KMetl by ProF^ n>r Clldrln (ioiirluy, A Inlander X, 
Piitnwn, Willtani J. Birin. 

MacKav r Robert Stl'abt StcHien [Special SVar EvimtJ nn- 
tionjp Peterhead F Aberdeenshire. Proposed by Robert G, 
WtJtfmJunr,, John W_ Walker, j. A. (), Allan 

MaCkEY ; NlCIBltjpS CllAHLES [Special Wstr Exfrmi nation]. Pro- 
poMitl hy Maude* E. Webb, Sir A-ton Webb, Robert 
Atkinson. 

AlAHUOmt. EpOJUt SAM™,. B.Arch. {MeG ill) [Special War 
Kt4ritPTsa 1 1 «>J|J _ New York City, L\S,A. Proposed by Ken¬ 
neth Cm. Rea. Professor Rjnisuy Trac|uuir, PhilSp J, Turner. 

Makshali. : Francis Who am {Special Wat EviimijunEnn), Pir- 
mmsfliani. Pnjnosed bv Philip B. Chstwm, Edward Man- 
hcII i Edwin F. Reynolds-, 

Maui LX : MaikVa WlU-IAAl [Sped id War Exams nation], Mil- 
t*Hirtl£, Australia. Proposed hy Rodney H- Akop and thy 
Royal ViLtorian Institute of Architect*, 

ViEE :Ci.tFFPRnEnMi-xn[SpecLunVarFjtaminaticin). Prupo^ed 
by Thus, E, Collect t. Stanley [lamp. David Thomson, 

Monios : Hubbstt Conrad [Spccrt] War Ex^minatiun]^ Web 
1 1 nRton. N.Z. Proposed by Kuhen Atkinsun, Churles E. 
Varndell, Genffry l.ucas., 

Nesbitt: loirs KisNirm [Specinl War Examination], La 
Tnrjue, FiQ-, CBiyida, Proposed by Prnfmr Percy E. 
Nobha, Pnofmar Wtmtmy Tmqtuir, Willintn Carles*. 

N'tmcuFJTt: AimitiR Jastes [SpedaJWar Examination] p Liver¬ 
pool. Protwed by Ci Libert Fnser § E. Bcr rmrn Kirby, r 

Oniffwin. 

Nisx: Joiix E^kicEj [Special War E^rntnabon], Man- 
Chester 4 Proposed by Francis Jones, Percy S. MVtrthinR- 
tun. Paul Gftdtn. 

Pattosj Nohval EtowALiAN, MX'. [Special War Eximimi- 
tionj, [jcedii. Proposed by John VY-iUon. David Si.ifmond, 
Sydney D. 

Pm l liR : HKStnilti Emr: [Epedn[ War Exam i nation J. Hnvikn 
Bay, New Zealand. Proposed by G.W, AH>Op + Wfii. Crich. 
ton, Jame* Hector MrKay + 
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Pi^ttor : AffTilUB Robert Dai^el [Spci-Lai War ExutnuiadDn], 
Bruton, Somerset, Pmpo-rd In Robert Alkinxun. Arthur 
J. Factor, Gt^rge Ed\t\ Wuhem 
Poll: Frank KlnnsreLi , A.R.CA, [Speciai War Exjmina- 
Itunj, W espm-.uper-Mi.ic. lYopo^ect hv l-’mfesrur Bi-rtH- 
ford Pitt, Frtih --nr W R. l^ib.ibv, Alexr. G }kmd 
Pm&EAia : Airmoft, M*W [Spcdal Wu- Ks.™nutirmj. Mon¬ 
treal. Caiu4* + Prtipu^-d hy Pm:u'l -m Percy E. Xobbn, 
WiEliam CdileBa^ Prnfe^ or Remoiiy Ttaqumr. 
ttAwpii: Theodore Rfcisald [%ecml War ExitminittonJ, 
Kxmoum, Proposed by HariwrtEe Reed, Jame* Jem^n, 
1 Percy Mums. 

Roboit? : CiIaRlc-; JI KIN. as f.Nped’dl W .\i Fjunnimuiou]. Pro* 
pojied by Edmund Wimperi%, W. B. Simpion, L‘. Lovett 
Gill. 

SCOTT-Wljjj.wis; P«CV Ifiptciat War £*Hnlna(kwl, Mtl- 
iimiTricAusifflm Prnpostd by Ructrwv I! AJsop and the 
Royal victOri.in IrwtLtUTe of Archjttcli. 

Sn °i’ : Hrauimi GiDH«t fSptci 1 War Examination]. Pro- 
S$* cd b > I'wftssorC. Ei. Reilly. Juhr Murm. Sir Ilenrv 
Tonnet, 

Simphon : Sidney [Specini War FsutnirutEoTil. Proposed bv 
Maurice E. Webb, Sir A*tnn Webb. Robert Atkinsnn. 

M MIFH t ! BW IS GfiOBQH [Sped j I W' a j Ekh ti \ na lion] , fVonowd 

by David Thnnmun, W Bmn t Christxmbcr W. K 

Vt heeler, 

StWT : TflOJwAS [Special Wor Iv^ ininiitionJ, Proposed bv 
jw-lm II WfMjdhoUAc. Alfred i ok, VY, Be^-am 
Symoox :£ijCAH Jolts [Special War iksmimrinn]. Pro nosed 
hy Gi-oruL- u. Widdo^va, Elatn (i, W^tkim, AJborl X 
Bfodcy, 

Wftiw : Bps,«u) fitomwr [Sf^.at War Ewmiiurion], Bir- 
minnKitm. Propped hy Edwin l\ Rtynolda, lialwav 
Niculp W. 11 . Bidlato. 

Webbo : EltSHin B til HY [Special Wq* ExummaTion]. Propo^d 
by b, Vincent Hnrris, Professor Berr.filord Pite. Ilofiert 
Atkinson r 

" ,C r : l ,' E 5 RV Rn ^. B.Sc. [Special Wat ExaminntwnL Ouc- 
htn:, i ,Q.. Canada. Prppoicd by Professor Eanusy Tm- 
quair. Professor Percy Y NohWE'hdip J. Turner. 
WnosAMs : John Orltw [Special W*r EiamimrtwnJ, Bir- 
■ n,n« 2 han. Propn^i by \V. H. Bid]nice. Herlicrt T Buck- 
Ismd,, \\ nhiim Hav^'ocd. 

Wotn 1 U'1,.1'«t SibNKY [Special War E^minationl, Stam- 

gfS* by F. J. Louop.JIcnry F. Trtylen, 

iV 1 n d Ikj 1 id. 

W “ 2 * T : VikThdm*! [Special WjrEianiinatiorT, Norwich. 
Ed^XlVnch^' 1 ' ( « ol S* J. Skipper. 

Scr wijut«r» Reports. tpvinK the resuitt of thr Annual 
h.ccnuns of Lounctl, the Standing CommilTCes, and the Hon. 
Ana*tors, Wtrc re.id. end the President dedered ihe Ofisief*. 
hienibcrs of l.ouncil und Slanding Conimitiees and Hon. 
Auditor, ilulv circled m accordance therewith. 

Mr. N c. fisher [.-I ..United that, in view of# pcrt.iliie appeal 
bovine tD be made ID (he Pri\y Council with rtratd 16 tlii> 
conduct .if the Elections, he wiihcd to enter a protnt rtsr^i 11*vi 
the ilcclarsii<m of Election 

On the mot 1 mi of the Chnirimn, 0 vote of (hanks w.v, pawed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labour, in connee- 
tion with the Flection,. 

The proceed i in." 1 doted nt 8.w pjt*. 


R.l.D.A, JOURNAL. 
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ADDRESS BY MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.. THE PRESIDENT 

I’resentation to Sir John J, Burnt !, ft.S.A*, I bin. LL.t). Glasgow, at the General Meeting. 

Monday. 25 June 1923 


UR Gold Medal nip hr is for three reasons 
the best night of our year. 

1 put first among these reasons tile fact that 
on this occasion, as often as it occurs, we recognise 
the substantial reality of the Royal protection under 
which vve live. I do not merely mean that a tangible 
and ponderable piece of gold passes literally from 
Buckingham Palace to Conduit Street, though that 
in itself would be an act of kingly favour which we 
should all here appreciate, hut that, by a deed of 
gracious symbolism, the grace of which is by no 
means either empty or formal, our monarch docs 
actually submit us to the duty of making j choice 
on his behalf, docs actually according to his Royal 
pleasure confirm our choice, and further docs 
great honour to the President of the moment by 
allowing him to administer the Royal gift. 

The second reason is that on this annual festival 
we bring to fulfilment the annual exercise of what 
may be called our critical generosity. Architects, 
though no outsider would guess it, arc nut always 
free frnm the chagrin of rivalry. 1 would nut 
breathe the word jealousy, even if I were to whisper 
the word envy. But I have known circles in which 
the discussion of contemporary architecture was 
more tent pc red with justice than mercy, and a 
justice at that in which reproof was more con¬ 
spicuous than applause. 


But when the Gold Medallist is being sought for 
these feelings are absent, I have been in my time on 
many a Gold Medal Committee. I am unwilling to 
say that those committees have never made mis¬ 
takes, but I can say that I have never known 
judgment marred by misguided partiality, malice 
or bias. 

The coolest has often been keen—as indeed it 
should be — for the prrfcc is great and the competi¬ 
tors are good and many, so that those on whom 
falls (with the Council) the task of selection have 
often an embarrassing discrimination to effect. But 
the embarrassment I can truly say is never tinged 
with any spirit but that of the apparent equalities 
id' claimants. Claimants I say, but the word is dis¬ 
astrous, for it can rarely if ever have happened that 
the medal has gone to one whose own voice has 
been raised in his favour. No, gentlemen, it is w ith 
ungrudging appreciation on the part of the 
selectors and w ith unassuming modesty on the pari 
of the recipient that this world-honoured gift from 
the throne of old England finds its way from Giver 
to Receiver. 

And the third reason of this evening’s outstand¬ 
ing pleasure is the dimax of the event itself. That 
an architect or an advancer of architecture should 
stand forth in an assembly of representative archi¬ 
tects of this country as the one man, British or 
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foreign* chosen as the worthiest to receive their 
passing plaudits and their more permanent homage 
is as an event and a spectacle, something to move 
the heart , something to stimulate the young, some¬ 
thing to vitalise i n the minds of all the keenest sense 
of the nicety and brotherhood of art. 

It is known to you all — for the Institute has 
spoken it. and His Majesty has graciously confirmed 
the word spoken —that the man On whom our pur¬ 
pose has been unanimously bent in this year's 
decision is 

Sik John James Burnet, 
an Associate of the Royal Academy of Arts and an 
Academician of the Royal Scottish Academy. His 
honours already arc many. He holds the Doctorate 
of the University of his native Glasgow ; Paris has 
given him ihat coveted distinction* honorary cor¬ 
responding membership of the Institut de France, 
and twice has he won (in bronze and in gold) the 
medal of the Salon. 

Of his executed works wc all have knowledge, 
and among most Londoners that knowledge will 
relate chiefly to those works of his that are weli- 
knovm landmarks in Our own town. 

There is no injustice in this, for our London 
examples are very interestingly typical of certain 
differences of method in Sir Juhn*s art. 

The north front of the British Museum will, l 
expect* long remain a criterion of big genius, and it 
is a test of which its designer may w ell he proud, I 
have many a time preached a small sermon upon it, 
pointing out to young architects that only a man o 1 
the first rank would have had the continence and 
modesty to refrain from breaking the cool rhythm 
of that colonnade by an assertive central feature. 

There is consummate art in the skill with which 
the central doorway receives just sufficient emphasis 
and nn more. Centrality ?s here rather respected 
than encouraged or acclaimed- The very lions, a 
lovable pair, perform their duty with self-suppres¬ 
sion* and not with emphasis. 

In fact, so triumphant is the riot of reserve that I 
could grudge that little bit of decoration which on 
the metal work over the cornice whispers, 11 Here is 
the middled 

1 have no idea where Sir John would place 
General Buildings in his r>wn scale of comparative 
excellence, but I confess that to me It comes high. 
Its situation i$ happy on a convex frontage playing 
a movement of contrary Rex lire with the normal 
concavity of the Aldwych sweep Sir John handles 


his theme with a boldness worthy of the site and its 
size. He takes as his ground floor theme the motive 
which we may, I believe, respectfully call the 
Burnet architrave, a great granite ribbon, a yard 
wide, which rushes up the sides and* duly mitred* 
Rings itself across the top, graceful with the 
general curve of the frontage, and grateful as any 
curved lintel would be for the support of the two 
massive columns which are the monarch* of the 
lower design. Behind the three-bay design thus 
farmed on a segmental plan stands in a straight line 
and in delicate counter-rhythm the five-bay com¬ 
position of the actual window plane. 

In totally different methods, different from this 
and from one another, arc the Institute nf Chem- 
hfitry in Russdl Square and the Kodak building in 
Kings way* Both are evidences of the wish of the 
designer for fitness and directness, both a protest 
against that inflexibility of architectural invention 
which would make a man stamp with one family 
countenance buildings that bear no relationship 
to one another. 

The Kodak Building, standing as it does in a 
street of structures which, if not pharisaic in pro¬ 
priety, are at least fairly norma] in their adherence 
to an accepted level of architectural dressiness, is 
Sir John's great protest. As such it is admirable. 
The measure of the value of all protestantism varies 
inversely with the value of the thing protested 
against, A protest take# its own risks. It may not 
be the protester^ fault if it outlives its purpose* 
Sir John himself will have wondered whether It 
wisely chose its place* 

In Adelaide House, known at present by draw¬ 
ings only, we are happy to fed that Sir John is in 
control. Given the necessity for anything so vast, 
it is imperative that it should be handled by a giant* 
No architect could be trusted w ith it save a man 
with a great sense of mass and scale. In scale, in 
mass, our Gold Medallist is an expert* and we are 
happy. Sir John P to think that so great a responsi¬ 
bility is in the hands nf one whose thought and 
execution are large. 

Oxford Street, again* has its giant* and you are 
again the I must not say the 14 giant-killer/' 
Shall l say the giant’s nurse , adding the conviction 
that you will nut only nourish it into comely man¬ 
hood but render it harmless to its smaller neigh¬ 
bours. 1 for one am happy in the certainty. 

I am glad to be one of those to w hom your works 
outside London are not unknown. I have prowled 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 


round and into the great Bath house at Alloa, I 
have more than once turned bach in Princes Street 
to have another look at the ingenuity of Fbrayth’s 
shop, l have admired the subtle change of character 
between it and the stores in George Street,a change 
which typifies, I think, the different characters of the 
two busi nesses. I have li nge red outside the G lasgow 
Athenaeum, and have considered with a respectful 
smile the adroitly grave frivolity of the Alhambra 
in the same city'. 

Ladies and gentlemen. Sir John witJ have 
pardoned me, and you will have pardoned rne 
also, i hope, for having looked at his work in 
the light in which I think he has designed it. 
It Is not work which a man or woman with any 
son of brain can pass with a mere 11 good ” or 
14 bad,” still less with indifference. 

Indeed, so often have [ studied it, always with 
some stirring of my own thought, and so often 
will most of you have studied it also, that it would 
have been a mere insult to Sir John and a great 
deprivation to ourselves if silence had been kept 


over those qualities which $o alluringly arrest the 
attention. 

Sir John James Burnet, it is in the name of His 
Majesty and on the roost cordial initiative of your 
fellow British architects that this medal is given to 
you. I am the most fortunate channel of the trans¬ 
fer from the King to yourself, and I hope you will 
allow me to say with what pleasure and pride 1 now 
perform the last official act of my Presidency. 

Addressing the French Delegates of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects who w T erc present, 
the President said : 

Messieurs les confreres franfaia, notre and Sir 
John Burnet, Thommc distingue auquel nous 
accordoits ce soir le couroimement de son travail, 
est cn quclque sorte de chez vous. 

Ancien ilfcve de votre superb? iJcole des Beaux 
arts, il a garde toujours la main un peu franpaise, 
Ptcil un peu parisien* 

Ainsi h cn celebrant aujourd'htii sa vie, son art et 
ses triomphes, nous offrons au mcme temps* de 
metric coup, nos hommages & I’ecoie de son origin?* 


Sir John Burnet’s Reply 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

As exclusively a practising architect, w hose life 
has Keen spent in meeting the responsibilities of the 
profession as they appeared to him, I feel pecu¬ 
liarly unfitted to do justice to the position in which, 
through your kindness, 1 now find myself, i am 
deeply conscious of the honour to which you, my 
fellow ^members of the Institute, have elected me, 
and profoundly sensible of the distinction conferred 
upon me by His Moot Gracious Majesty the King 
in approving your choice. Hut I fear, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, in the ail too complimentary remarks which 
you have made regarding my work, tempted per¬ 
haps by that splendid command of language which 
we all admire and wish we possessed, you attribute 
to my work qualities of which I was never con¬ 
scious. 

Simple as architecture was at the beginning of 
mv practice, now municipalities with a new realisa¬ 
tion of their responsibilities aspire to the healthy 
housing of the working classes. Curative establish¬ 
ments are as numerous as they are complex, and 
merchants and manufacturers are housing their 
great and ever-changing organisations with a new 
responsibility towards their numerous employees. 


Thus, from being a simple problem, it has become 
a complicated one. 

Tf it is true that an architect is here to serve his 
day and generation—and I think he is, and that it 
is at once his duty and his pleasure-what qualities 
must he not possess if he is to master all his clients' 
requirements and produce a building efficient for 
its purpose, suitable for its site, and so simple in 
its conception that it appears a perfect harmony, 
created without effort, a simple and beautiful mon¬ 
ument to the integrity of purpose of the generation 
in which it was built 1 There is no spurious origi¬ 
nality in such work, no conscious individuality on 
the part of the designer. Our late colleague, "Mr. 
Ernest Newton, speaking on architectural educa¬ 
tion. referred to his belief that there is all the dif¬ 
ference in the world between the acquisition of 
knowledge of the art of architecture and the ability 
to apply that knowledge to the varied purposes of 
the day. and urged that the power of applying one's 
knowledge will best be obtained by the young archi¬ 
tects serving the older and more experienced men 
of the day. 1 cordially agree with him, and believe 
that, as the work becomes more complicated, the 
truth of his remarks will become more obvious. 
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During my long practice 1 have had many and 
varied opportunities, each seeming to he instinct 
with the lift* and thought of the day, and 1 have 
done my best to give each and al! architectural ex¬ 
pression compatible with its purpose, and that with 
such measure of artistic feeling as it was in my 
power to give, 1 have been favoured with the com¬ 
panionship of clients each keen on the purpose he 
had lit view in building ; with the enthusiastic and 
sympathetic assistance of mv brother artists, sculp¬ 
tors and painters \ and, in the execution of the work 


loyal sympathy I doubt if the vvork you have so 
generously approved could have been done, 

! again thank you, Mr. President, and through 
you, my brother architects, for the great honour 
you have paid me in adding my name to the list of 
Royal Gold Medallists, containing as it dues the 
names of so many illustrious men, and you, I know, 
will understand me when I say that you could not 
pay me a greater compliment than to place me nn a 
list bearing the name of my professor ami lifelong 
friend, Jean Louis Pascal. 
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generally, with skilled crafts men whose devotion, 
each in his own craft, went beyond payment. 
Could any architect desire more ? [s it astonishing 
that he enjoys hia practice ; that he finds it difficult 
to do anything else than constantly, by travel and 
study, to make and keep himself equal to such 
work ? 

Before I sit down I feel I must express my deep 
sense of indebtedness to all those who have been 
my assistants, many of them now in practice in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, three being now my part¬ 
ners. Without their enthusiastic assistance and 


M. j. GODEFROY, Vice-President of the Franco- 
British Union, said : A pres d« atinfos si mouve- 
mentthrs, au tours destine lies nous a von* eerit 
queiques grande# pages de 1’IIistoire ensemble, nous 
void reunis tous, unc fois de plus, dans In belie capi¬ 
tals de l'hnspitaliere Angleterre, 

I’ermetlesK-moi de vous cxprinier tout Je plaisir que 
j'eprouve person Hellenic rt: airtsi, je suis bicn, certain 
que je trnduirai |« sentiments intimea de tog# mes 
compai notes qui sont id et vous imaipnercz mieux 
encore lea regrets de ceux qui sont absents, 

Comme j'ai deja eu Thonneur de you# le dire a not re 
arrivee, si nous ne wrouies pus plus nombreux, e’est 
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qu*un grand numb re dVntrc nous sent occupes par les 
traVatuc de recon atniLtitin de no& regions iRvuat^cs; 
ccux-la eoniinuent a leur mankre dc fairc campagne ; 
car p helas f vous It saves, tomes les tribulations de la 
guerre rTont pas eie finics pour tons ks Francis quand 
s f rat hvi !e jour lumincux de I'armistice. 

Avec quel pbisir renouvele nous- venous veils viaifer + 
diets amis anglais, vous qui etes lea plus hosp tubers des 
homines, vous qui avez ]"hospitality si frandie, si cor* 
diale ; ei quand on vous a vus che? von#, dans votre 
intimitc, dans votre hmne e>u vous semhlcz avoir dis¬ 
pose routes chores pour It Ixmhrur honnete et prinihle, 
il nous semble qti*k vous frequenter nous nous com¬ 
ply tons cu voire compagnie. 

Ckat que nous Savons Men cc qui nous manque : un 
peu de voire esprit pratique, si aimahk, qui vous rend 
plus facile la vie aussi hien dans le plus somptmrux des 
palais que dans la plus humble dcmirurc, l\ n*atf pas 
juaqu’fi vos campagties dont Its paynage* monies sent- 
blent ordonnes pour te repos de reaprk, qui tie donnent 
une le$on de calme, d'ordre ; et rien qu'a voir vos 
charmanis cottages on aspire au hieu*ctre et a I Exist¬ 
ence he tire use. 

Commc nous devriora, nous Francis, vous visiter 
plus souvent I Maift ii kilt espererr que nous all on# 
devenir mom a ca&anirrs* a mature que tea phis Fames 
mom agues semfakrnnt da vantage des mot tea de terre 
quEffi aura presque Tuir dknjambcr ct que les plus 
larges mens nc aeront plus gu£re que des mhmux 
quEm aura I'illusion de sauter, 

Que de beaut6s nous avons encore k dtieouvrir chet 
vous 2 A chaqut visitc nous faisons connalssance avec 
tie nouvellcs, Rieti que vos superbes collections valent 
pltuieurs voyages I Vous. vents nlgnorez Hen des 
nut res pas phis que vous n'ignorez notrc belle fatigue 
dans laqnolle je Jois vom purler aujourdlmi pufaque je 
ne connaia pas la vtitre. Mais* je le regrette, ear je sais 
q ii Vile est celle d p ad mini hies poMcs H celle dans laquelle 
votre Shakespeare stltdgViit wax plus ha Lit# sommets du 
genie ; celle tie qurlquca u ns des plus beaux lynques dc 
toua lea temps. 

Tout cela vuus dit assez, je croLs, que nous ne nous 
frequenterons jamah trap, Je Ic peimis a van I la guerre. 
Comment ne le pew Ho ns nous pas tous s dcpuU que le 


sang verse ensemble a cree entre nous dVndiasolublcs 
liens- 

At the conclusion of his speech, M. God efmy referred 
to Sir John Burners Training in Pascal's atelier, which 
he said wrought another link in the chain of associa¬ 
tion between the two countries. 

M* Gh Legros, The President of the Societe des 
Archilectcs dip]times par 1c Gouvernemcnt, also ad¬ 
dressed the meeting. 


Sir John Burnet, the son of John Burnet, one of 
CdiisjtDw'a foremost ardriiects, wms bom in 1S57. He 
obtained his professional education at the Ecole des 
Beaus: Arts under the professorship of the late Jean Louis 
Pascal : and Wizan hit architectural career In the nfFtce of 
Ids father in Glasgow, 

Sir John is an Associate of tht Royal Academy and a 
Royal Seottkh Acndemidan. He holds an Honorary 
LL.D, degree of Glasgow University. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the Society of 
Architects (Scot,) ; a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of Fmncc + of the SotuM Centra! des Architectes 
Francis, Mid of the American InatitiUfr of Architecta. He 
holds a Bronze Medal from the Salon for the King 
Edward VII Galleries, British Museum Extension 1 and 
a Gold Medal (1933) from the Salon for the exhibition of 
various works, notably that of Adelaide House, London 
Bridge (now in course of erectionL 

List of Sjn JotmE Principal Wonx5- 

KirtR Edward VII GaUerieii, British Museum E^terwion ; 
In&tLtute of Chemistry, Russell Bquiire; Kodak RuiUimc, 
King*way : General Accident Aasumnce Company T s Bujldinu, 
Atdwych ; Bdfridjtt Extension ; Adetaide House, L^ondoti 
Bridie {in course of ereei »n) ; Second CFiu rch of Ch rist Selen ■ 
list, Sunday School* nnd Office Budding. Londdfi (jiat com- 
PIded}; Schpne for the Lay-out of the Sea Front, Rainsgtue 
{East LIsiT Cjardem) ; redecoration of the Mtrchatu Taylor 
Cortimny » Hall, Jjjtulon ; Institute of Fine Art*, “ 

Ihc AlheaE'unv Gbs^w ; head offi-ct of thtf Clyde Xai r i|fB- 
lion Truit, GIbhrow ; eatenstanfi TO the Western Infinmark 1 , 
lilaaftow-; extmuom to the University, G 1 m«ow, Studem?’ 
Unkm. etc, : Royal Hinpiud for Sick Children ; head olficen 
nf ihe Union Bank of Scotland, GkagOw ; the Sarcnv Church, 
GiasROw ; Elder library, Gn^an ; AlJantic and Waterloo 
tJumhers, Glasgow; Charing Cross MflFlsiom, Glnflm ; 
Arbroath Parish Church ; Arran Churrh ; Gardner Memorial 
Church, BMiifl ; Alloa Baths Alloa ; Walker Scott and Co.E 
\SareWsc Calhcirt; premises for H W. Fanyth, Prince^ 
fwlinhurnh Intcmatiimd Exhibition, 1M6; 
l he Alhuiiibr i, Sir John Li also the architect for 

the War C-cincicne* in fklhpdi and Pdwine. 
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The R.I.B.A. Conference in Edinburgh 


The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute at British 
Architects M with which was combined the Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, wna 
opened In the City Chambers* Edinburgh, nn Thursday. 
f 4 June. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch T FJ 1 JL ? President el vet of 
the R.I.B.A., occupied the chair in the absence of the Presi¬ 
dent* Mr. Paul WaterhoitRN and the members of the con¬ 
ference numbered nearly300* A civic welcome was ex¬ 
tended to the members- 

Lord Provost HUTCHISON : It is a very great plea¬ 
sure for me to meet the members of this ronferen.ee this 
morning, and on behalf of the Corporation t* extend to you 
all a very cordial welcome to the ancient capital of Scot¬ 
land. Those of you who are visitinE Edinburgh for the 
first time will, \ think* find it has a charm and interest for 
you. You will discover m the old town and in the new 
town many beautiful examples of ancient and modem ar¬ 
chitecture, I understand that the Royal institute of Brit- 
lih Architects and the Incorporation of Architects in Scot¬ 
land have combined on this occasion to hold their annual 
conference here, and wx are very you have chosen 
Edinburgh as your meeting place. The profession of archi¬ 
tecture is one which is of great importance to every cum* 
rfiuiiity+nnd in Edinburgh it holds a worthy and honoured 
place- In those days, particularly when the housing ques¬ 
tion is of such pressing importance, n essential to have 
the benefit of the experience, knowledge, and advice of 
architects in dealing with the many problems and difficulties 
with which we are faced* and it is gratifying in know that 
that assistance is always willingly furthcoming. The Royal 
institute of British Architects, J heTie-vc, i* a somewhat 
older body than the Scottish Incorporation, which received 
its Charter last year* and which owed its initiation in 
t$i6 to the late Sir Rowand Anderson, through whose 


liberality it bus been so vedl endowed. Your organisations* 
[ understand, have been formed fur the purpose of uniting 
in fellowship the architects of the country for the promo¬ 
tion of the arsthcric* scientific nnd practical efficiency of 
your profession ; to promote and facilitate the acquirement 
of knowledge of the various crofts, arts, and sciences con¬ 
nected with architecture and to foster the study of national 
architecture and encourage its development. With these 
objects and aims before them British architects can look 
forward with every confidence to the future. Again* let me 
say we very heartily welcome you here xo-day and trust 
that vour conference will have useful and fruitful results, 
Tht CHAIRM AN (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) : On behalf 
not only of the architects of Great Britain, but of the whole 
of the British Empire,. I beg to thank you, sir, for the very 
kind reception which you have given us. I say of the 
whole British Empire because the architects of Australia 
have formally appointed Major Corletie to represent them 
in England, and he is here on their behalf 10-day— an imer* 
csting reminder that the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects and Its allied societies cover practically the whole of 
the inhabitable globe. You luive referred to the City- of 
Edinburgh ns Wing of great interest* I am wit thost who 
knoiv it, and those who do not, will soon ascertain that it is 
one of the most romantic cities in Great Britain —I am 
not certain that it W not one of the most charming and 
impressive cities in the whole of Europe. On behalf of 
the architects l have to thank you for your kind welcome. 

"I"he l^ord Provost and several of the City Magistrates 
who accompanied his Lordship having withdrawn, 

The CHAIRMAN said ; I understand that the Presi¬ 
dent (Mr, Waterhouse) has been detained and cannot be 
present to-day + In a deputy capacity, therefore, I have 
great pleasure in calling upon Mr.Marwick to read hispaper. 

5 1 ? 
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“EDINBURGH; ITS RISE AND PROGRESS” 

BY T. P, MARWICK [F.J. 


Preliminary, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, —I have 
been asked to read a short descriptive paper on " Edin¬ 
burgh : Its Rise and Progress,** as a local Fellow of the 
Royal Institute, although L represented to ihe Secretary 
here that few cities could be so well known, ur have had 
expended upon them such a wealth of literary effort. 
For those visitors, however, still unacquainted with it. 
I shall endeavour to focus in the thirty minutes allotted 
to me the leading factors which give to this pic¬ 
turesquely interesting and historically fascinating old 
capital of Scotland its place in the affections of the 
world* 

Old Edinburgh. 

The city is readily separable into two parts, the 
- J Old « and the 41 New ” Let us look at “ Old Edin¬ 
burgh JI first. One never hears the words hut they seem 
to ring a call-bell in the brain. They are woven into the 
very texture of our lives, instantaneously, as hy the 
quick turn of a kaleidoscope, we visualise a series of 
pictures of our ancient burgh all down the centuries. 
The whole scenic development Rickers on our mental 
scree a like the film of 3 cinematograph. To residents 
it is a subject of perennial interest, possesses an extra¬ 
ordinary fascination, and has a subtle magnetism 
emanating from their knowledge of its historical 
development, their daily contact with its many pic¬ 
turesque features,and their natural pride in its prestige 
as the ancient capita] of their lie loved country. 

On arrival in. the city the eye naturally gravitates 
towards the castle, as no doubt did that of‘the military 
Roman. This rocky crest at once attracts attention as 
a natural fortress of great strength! and capable of 
ready defence. Its existence, coupled with the con¬ 
figuration of the land around ii—moulded by Nature 
in the distant ages of the prehistoric past—determined 
its destiny* Around this coign of vantage clustered the 
huts of our forefathers, while the natural ridge, about 
a mife in length, which stretched eastwards, until it 
reached ihe valley 300 feet below in which the monas¬ 
tery of Holy rood ultimately came to he built, was the 
inevitable line of its growth. You arc sitting now about 
the centre of this ridge w hich has been called the back¬ 
bone of the old city. The beginning took the form of 
wooden, straw-thatched houses, which were destroyed 
and replaced time and again in the constant ebb and 
flow of the struggle for possession and mastery, until 
the light of history dispelled the veil of mystery which 
enshrouded it. We need nnr count the work of the 
Romans in the first five centuries nf our era, nor that 
of the Anglo-Saxons in the next. These years may l>c 
epitomised as alternating periods of peace and war 
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with the castle as the object of possession, until in 1020 
it became the residence of royalty on the cession of the 
Lot hians to the Scots, In 1093 Queen Margaret, wife 
of Malcolm 1H, died at the Castk. and you will to-day 
see her little chapel with some of its Norman architec¬ 
tural features still intact. 

About mg King David I founded the Abbey of 
Holy rood at the foot of the slope on the she of a pre¬ 
exist i n g Cel tic ch urch. 

In 1 174 the castle was surrendered to Henry II. In 
11 36 it was restored to the Scots on the marriage of the 
king to an English princess. Tn 1230 Alexander II, 
who also married an English princess, resided in the 
castle and founded the Monaster)" of Blackfriars, In 
rz 9 1 the town and castle w r ere surrendered to Edward I. 
En 1327 Robert I held a parliament at Holyrood, In 
1332 Edward HI plundered the city, and, indeed, h 
may be said that Edinburgh was a veritable cockpit 
wherein the two nations were constantly in the ebb and 
flow nf war, with attacks, defeats, victories* surrenders, 
and bloody battlings too numerous to chronicle. 

When Froissart, the French traveller, visited Edin- 
burgh in 1364, he described it as containing about 400 
houses and 2,000 of a population. He calls it the 
" Paris of Scotland.” In the year 13S5, when 
Richard II made un unwelcome call, he amused him¬ 
self by reducing this rather meagre town to ashes. In 
1544 the same thing occurred under the Earl of Hert¬ 
ford I hose were the little amenities which were being 
constantly exchanged between England and Scotland 
before the days of British Architects 1 Conferences, 

In 1437 Edinburgh became the capital of Scotland 
and Jama II was crowned there, and by Charter dated 
at Stirling in 1450 conferred the privilege “ to fo&&e h 
bulwark, wall, tour, turale, and utherwais to strengthen 
the burgh* in what manner nf wise or degre that beis 
itiai^t speciefulie to the provent. etc. t of Edinburgh who 
h\cd at the lime iin dreed of the evil and skaith of our 
enemies of England.” 

In 1460 this defensive wall was built. 0rdv two 
sides of the city required to be enclosed, as the Castk 
™ Nurth Loch which filled the valley in which ia 
now the Railway Station — a convenient place for the 
ticking and drowning of witches—protected the other 
two. Indeed, the whole length of walling was Only t 660 
yards, and The lota! area enclosed was but 5 e acres" or 
one-twelfth part of a square mile. After Find den in 
1513 the area was extended by building a new wall at the 
of the escarpment, for the protection of the houses 
which had been erected outside the original wall of cir- 
cumvallation. Another extension was made in 1620. 
bull ai the time of ihe Union with England in 1707 the 
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enlarged area was only 117 acres. I had ;i ralhcr unique 
opportunity Some years ago of measuring a portion of 
this wall and found"it to be 18 feet high and 5 f«t (hide. 
Although long since destroyed there had been a parapet 
on the top, for it is so stated in a document of the time, 
and it is tluirc given as 6 feet high and 2feet thick, with 
embrasures for cannon. The total height of the wall 
was therefore about 24. feet. It formed a good protection 
in such times, and, indeed, wa* described as " of vast 
strength,” But strength is n relative term. The weapons 
of to-day would have made it crumble to pieces as 
rapid!v as those of Jericho did un much Jc*s provoca¬ 
tion. ; , , , 

ti has been found from an examination o| early char¬ 
ters that most of the sites on the main street were only 
about 35 to to feet in width. The original buildings 
had back gardens stretching down the slope to the loch 
on one side, and to the valley of the Cow-gate on the 
other. 

As congestion increased within the restricted limits 
of this medieval walled city, each owner rebuilt the 
front tenement, and formed an opening or access arch¬ 
way and pend through it, A narrow open dose, a few 
feet ill width, was then continued For the remainder of 
the length down the steep hillside. These doses were 
private property, and were margined with lofty build¬ 
ings in long parallel ranges, with quaint corbelling*, 
limber projections, dormer windows, outside stain*, and 
pi02211* all in picturesque combination. In the houses 
resided aristocratic denizens and legs] luminaries ar¬ 
ranged in six, seven, eight or nine horizontal layers one 
above the other. Sanitation was an unknown science. 
While “ the far away and long ago ” lias a strange fasci¬ 
nation, we may all agree with Anatole I-ranee when he 
savs that " the charms of the past exist only in our 
dreams 1 M There was no privacy. You ctrnld shake 
hands with your neighbours across the close, for succes¬ 
sive projections tiearlv met each other and left visible 
hut a streak of skv. You could readily sense his dinner 
menu, bear his wife expatiate to him cm matters of 
domesticity and teapot humdrum, or listen to the 
pleadings of his progeny when Solomon’s apophthegm 
as to the chastening of ii son was being given practical 
demonstration. No more insanitary arrangement could 
|iave been invented, the one and only merit being that 
1 closes nin north mil south sid'd were swept by the 
prevalent winds. In the closes of the Cano ngate alone,as 
late as tyty, there were living two dukes, eighteen earls 
and countesses, fourteen lords, thirteen baronets and a 
host of eminent men. 

3 have measured and ascenamed that there were oyer 
ten miles of these doses *n the main thoroughfare* whi te 
the gradients showed the difference in level between one 
end and the other to be sometimes as much as too fcet+ 
There were 294 closes cxdmfatof those in the suburbs. 

The city continued to grow in this restricted area, and 
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these lofty structures became the prototype of our tene¬ 
mental development. It was the beginning of intensive 
and extensive exploitation of central land areas, Here 
was a great congeries of buildings filled with people all 
huddled together for mutual protection. It was no 
doubt vastly picturesque and intcresting, with its turn- 
pike stairs, its turrets, its quaint mottoes, its pious in¬ 
scriptions, its coats of arms, its draw-stepped gables, 
and its panelled walls. But to-day w here they still exist 
they spdl of the peril of disease. There are fifty thou¬ 
sand souls resident in the two centra I wards of St. Giles's 
and Canongate alone + In one common stair quite re^ 
Cently there were forty-six separate houses. Incident- 
ally 1 may mention that there are 150 licensed shops in 
these two wards > or one-fourth of the whole nun liter in 
the city. Misery and death lurk in such an environment 
which is so far behind present-day ideals. Infantile 
mortality in a modern garden town like Letchworth is 
at the raie of 30 per i p ooo. In these wards it is 134, or 
4^ limes greater. One's heart bleeds for the children 
reared in such surroundi ngs. The death rate is double 
what it is in the suburban districts. The density of 
the population in one ward is about too per acre as 
compared with an average of 13 far the whole city, 
which shows that there is a relationship between the 
death rate and overcrowding. As the Italians say, 
“ Where the sun does not go the doctor goes.” 

Edinburgh has at the present lime a very enlightened 
Corporation, and they are making strenuous efforts to 
improve matters. You can understand h with a city 
built for defensive purposes on the lines described, how 
slow* how difficult, and how expensive a matter this 
must be- Care is being exercised to preserve our his¬ 
torical structures P Too many have been destroyed in 
the past, but there is now a strong desire to have what js 
left preserved and restored to healthy habitability, 
handled reverently, and with sympathetic cate* They 
do not desire to make a fetich of antiquity, or to culti¬ 
vate a spurious veneration for what is old simply 
because it is old* but they have no sympathy, i am sure, 
with vandalism carried out in small systematic doses 
until no shred of the original is left. The history of a 
nation is written in its buildings. They record with un¬ 
erring precision its age and fateful past. They are the 
milestones on the highway of civilisation and progress, 

Nrw Edinburgh, 

Let us now look at " New Edinburgh/* Lip to about 
1750 the city was confined to the district lying between 
the Castle and HoIyroocL With the Onion there came a 
slow-growing degi re for betterm c JH. The ci tizens dc tc r- 
mined to burst the cincture which girded in these con¬ 
gested masses of people. 

In 1763 the North J^och was drained, and the North 
Bridge was commenced which was to give access to the 
fertile fields towards the estuary of the Forth. It eol- 
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lapsed in 1769 during construction, but in 1772 it wm 
finally completed and opened* U was then decided to 
hold a competition* with the vi ew of endeavouring to 
obtain the beat lay-out for the ground 10 be built upon, 
and that by Mr. Janies Craig was selected and adopted 
in 17G7. His scheme embraced the whole length of 
Princes Hired from cast to wtsi. and from Princes 
Street to Queen Street Gardens from south to north, 
f?torgi- I II w.i-, much interested in the scheme, hence 
the names of George Strut, Charlotte Square (after 
his Con sort), and Princes Street after his heir. The plan 
consisted of a series of parallelograms, long vistas mar¬ 
gined by uniform rows of house?, with gardens ami 
squares. As showing the appreciation of the people ai 
that lime the successful architect was honoured by bring 
presented with a go hi medal and the freedom of the 
city. One would like to see EO~day similar public appre¬ 
ciation when good work is done by members of a noble 
profession. 

By the year 1S00 the whole scheme had been com¬ 
pleted. The area north of Queen Street Gardens from 
Bellevue Crescent to India Street was then undertaken 
in iSob, all plans being matured by agreement between 
the various owners and feuurs. 'This method was unfor- 
innately abandoned at a later date and individual land- 
owners" developed their holdings independently, Cc^ 
ordination ts cssemud if any saiisfaciory scheme is 10 |>e 
evolved for the development of a city* 

In rSib Mr. W. 11. Playfair, the architect, prepared a 
plan for the lay-out of ground towards Lciih Walk and 
Easter Road, but only London Road, Hillside Crescent, 
Royal, Regent and Carlton Terraces were ever executed. 
The remarkable thing about these schemes was the en¬ 
tire absence of areas (or public works. It appeared us If 
all the inhabitants of Edinburgh were to be residents af 
means living in I nigc self-contained mansions. 

In 1768 Craig had little to inspire him in the way of 
town planning on spatial lines, It ts true that Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren in 1666* one hundred years before, had 
designed a layout for the City of London immediately 
after the Great Fire. It was a magnificent plan com¬ 
prising the area within the Walls from Ludgale to Aid- 
gate, and Billingsgate to Cripplegate, but it failed to 
materialise owing to the cupidity of the owners* If it 
had beett carried out it would have provedim Immeasur¬ 
able boon and saved millions of money. Wren's plan, 
again, was no doubt inspired by that of his predecessor, 
Inigo Jones, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, and possibly by 
Bernini's plan of the approaches ro St. Peter's at Rome. 
Edinburgh, however, was undoubtedly a pioneer in 
Town Planning on a large scale, although Bath had 
M Queen's Square M in 1729 and the " Circus “in 1764. 
It has been called " the greatest scheme of the age, pi but, 
of course, as we all know, many ancient cities were 
specially planned. The plans carried out combined dig¬ 
nity T wide roadways, ordered buildings* long vistas, and 


tree-clad squares and terraces. Their practical realisa¬ 
tion, no doubt, influenced the town-planning schemes 
of to^ay. 

1 may note that Edinburgh Town Council is still 
faithful to past traditions. A Consultative Committee 
has been recently appointed la co-operate in the 
work of developing the city on right lines* to have its 
growth carefully and systematically regulated, to have 
faulty street planning prevented, and objects of historic 
interest preserved, There are two architects on this 
Committee, By and by one hopes there will also he an 
Advisory Fine Arts Committee such as exists m New 
York and other American cities, to influence the pro¬ 
duction of worthy buildings and to see that all the 
accessories of a beautiful city are created and 
maintained. 

If you look at the Register House building, designed 
by Robert Adam, which h a gem in its way, and con¬ 
sider what efficient town planning in the eighteenth ccn- 
tory could have done when land was practically avail¬ 
able free, you can sec what a splendid opportunity was 
lost for the creation of a fine Civic Centre. It was an 
irreparable error caused by bek of wise forethought, 

I msiy explain that the English leasehold system docs 
not obtain in Scotland. Building land is given off in 
lots by way of perpetual feu. Hie total ground rents 
obtained for the whole area first described in Princes 
■Street was only equal to an average capital value of 
4tl. per square yard. Parts of tins land now fetch 
£100 ta £150 per square yard, or ni ne thousand times 
the price It was i jo yeses ago, This increment does 
not improve the financial position of the original land- 
owner. It passed tmerely from owner to owner of the 
property, and finds expression in the price obtained. 

Public Parks a^d Opes Spaces. 

Coming now to public parka and open spaces in the 
city, I may say that the total area of these extends to 
1,836 acres, or one acre for 229 bouIs* 'This includes 
Lath + which, previous to amalgamation, hud only one 
acre to 1,148 souls. There will be further liberal 
allowances in the future, but at present there are 56 
public parks* 73 tennis courts, 29 howling greens„ 4 golf 
courses, 10 short hole and putting courses, 68 football 
pitches, 9 cricket pitches, and 15 children's play¬ 
grounds and gymnasia. 'The American Park imd Out¬ 
door Association, in its report for 1901, suggested as 
an ideal one acre to 200 in habit ants, while other autho¬ 
rities propose one acre for 250. Edinburgh, having 
already one acre for 229 inhabitants* occupies a very 
favourable position. 

The citizens are fully alive to the necessity for a 
spacious environment, an amplitude of open areas for 
parks and recreative purposes lending towards a 
gradual and sustained improvement in the physique of 
young and old At a community our desire is to reach 
out towards a higher standard of civic life. 
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Statistics. 

As lo statistics, I have mentioned that in the ye^tr 
1300 the population was r, 3 QO r and in 1364, 2,000. By 
the year iSoo it had increased to 67,000, by 1851 to 
160,000, while to-day it is 420,000, or zio times larger 
than in Froissart^ time. You have heard that the 
total area enclosed within the fortified wall! was origi¬ 
nally 55 acres. To-day it is 32401 acres, or 50 J square 
miles—that is, 589 times larger. It is much larger 
than Glasgow, Liverpool* Manchester, Leeds,Sheffield, 
or any other provincial city except Birmingham. 

Since the recent extension there are now only three 
administrative authorities in the city in place of fifteen, 
and two rating authorities in place of ten. 

The gross yearly rental value is ju?t about five 
millions* while the assessable rental is £4,382*955. The 
total rates on owner and occupier combined amount to 
8s. 6d. per pound, hut it may he explained that the 
burgh rate ir. chargeable on the gross rent, and not on 
the net as in England. The municipal debt i* only 
six mi I lions, whereas Leeds. Sheffield, and Bristol, 
with somewhat similar populations, have respectively 
twelve, ten and nine millions. The debt of Manchester 
is twenty-two, Birmingham eighteen* Cl.s^grnv fifteen, 
and Liverpool ten millions. 

There are 95*2:34 occupied houses which give an 
average of 4'41 persons for each, while 4 7 per cent, of 
the population live in one-roomed houses and 55 per 
ccnt^ in two- and three-roomed houses. While the 
density is 13 per acre, evijn after absorbing Leith, 
which had a density of 72 per acre, I may note that the 
average of twenty of the largest towns in the country 
is 17 3. Leeds has a density of 17-23, Birmingham 
I9^7 h Stoke-on-Trent uroj, Aberdeen 25, Man¬ 
chester 33*92, Dundee 28, Liverpool 35-5. 

Industries and Manufactures. 

Edinburgh is a university town and a great educa¬ 
tional centre* It ist the seal of the Supreme Courts of 
Law, It is the home of many industries*, and is in the 
vicinity of a network of coalfields and the principal 
shale areas of the country. It was one of the first 
places to possess a printing press. In 1507 one was 
set up in the Cowgale, and a copy of the Bible at that 
time cost £4 13s -|d T All persons worth £500 were 
compelled to buy a copy or pay a fine of £5. About 
1750 the city became noted as a printing centre* and 
obtained a world-wide reputation which it still main¬ 
tains. There arc quite a number of breweries, which 
arc dependent upon a constant supply of permanently 
hard water of a peculiar quality obtained from the 
strata of the Upper Old Red Sandstone as developed 
in the southern district of the city. Paper manufactur¬ 
ing is a considerable industry* the raw material being 
landed at Leith— hnen rag?? from Central Europe, 
esparto grass from North Africa, and wood pulp from 


Scandinavia. A large amount of milling and baking 
is done, while the city is surrounded hy a rich agri¬ 
cultural neighbourhood* In commerce and finance 
40.000 people are engaged, in shipbuilding and engi¬ 
neering 2 cj,00O t in the professions 16.000, in printing 
and papermaking 13.000. in the building trades 8,000,. 
in rubber manufacture 6,000, while large numbers are 
employed in the manufacture of food and tobacco, 

Edinburgh is one of the largest distributi ng centres of 
electrical power, and that should prove a powerful at¬ 
traction for new industries. There is no doubt that large 
works in a city tend to bri ng others, while 1 be bigger the 
city the more powerful the influence it exerts over in¬ 
dustries. Edinburgh may become a great seaport* for it 
possesses 333 acres of docks at I*d(h, anti has a magni¬ 
ficent seaboard ten miles tang. We see visions that in 
the near future it will he ,1 throhhmg hive of industry 
ami a centre of great commercial importance. 

Architecture. 

As to Lite architecture of Edinburgh there is no need 
to refer further to what is interesting or worthy in our 
old buildings. The architectural features of the Old 
Town have been sufficiently indicated. The lowers, 
turnpike stairs and crow-stepped gables and other pic- 
timsque features were chiefly influenced by French 
examples, the result of the close association between 
Scotland and France in the Middle Ages. 

Of laic eighteenth century work ii may be noted that 
Robert Adam designed the University, the Register 
House and Charlotte Square. Charlotte Square is a 
good example of Adam "s work. 11 is a 11 his dcsi gn excc pt 
the church on the west side* which is by Sir Ruben 
Reid, and much inferior. Thomas Hamilton designed 
our magnificent High School, and W. II. Playfair the 
classical Galleries in Princes Street, Other interesting 
structures, in addition to those to be examined to-day* 
are CraigmUbr Castle, Greyfriars Church, Me Ewan 
Hall, St. Giles's Cathedra I* Thistle Chape I, George 
fieri01 + s Hospital* Stewart's College, FcttOs College* 
Scott Monument, and some fairly good modern build¬ 
ings, hut not so good they might be. The Dean 
Bridge is a fine design by Telford, Rgskm said Of all 
the cities in the British Lies Edinburgh is the one which 
resents most advantages for the display of a noble 
uildmg, and which, on the other band, sustains must 
injury in the erection of a commonplace or unworthv 
one.** 

DISH NGU13H ED 1 N HAH \ T A NTS. 

Of the great people of the past who were natives of 
Edinburgh, have lived in T or been closely associated 
with it at some period of their lives, l need scarcely 
speak, as their mimes are familiar to everyone- -Man 
Queen of Scats, Charles Edward Stuart, John Knox, 
Sir Walter Scott h Robert Loui$ Stevenson, Carl vie. 
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Adam Smith, David Hume, Allan Ramsay. Dr, John 
Brown, Robert Fcrgusson, Jeffrey, Brougham s Cock- 
bum, Drummond of llawihornden* Mrs. Oliphant, 
Smollett p Oliver Goldsmith. Shelley. " Christopher 
North. Ip Sir David Baird, the hem of Rcriugapatam, 
General Dundas, who cap lured Cape Town, Admiral 
Duncan, (he hero of Camperdown, Bums, De Quincey, 
Boswell., Sir James Simpson, many eminent artiste; and 
endless other*. 

Conclusion, 

I have now shortly and hurriedly given you a little 
sketch of the fundamental facte about (his city. Its topo¬ 
graphy, its bourgeoning and blossoming down the celt- 
tUfio.ilB historical devdopmeiiL its architecture, stat is - 
ties, open spaces, industries and manufactures, and the 
procession of notabilities who knew it for the brief years 
which cons lit ii red their lives before passing into the 
Great Silence, Generation after generation has arisen to 
come under the spell of its glamour and magic witchery. 
It is a city which attracts and lures everyone from far 
and near, nor do they ever weary of hearing again, and 
vet again, its r>ld ( old story, for it is a subject somewhat 
aldn to human Jove and human frailty, ever old yet ever 
new. One would love to linger longer on a subject 
winch touches so intimately our sentiment and imagina¬ 


tion, The old building*, though voiceless, scent still to 
apeak to us of the long burred past, and ro whisper in 
our ears rite tales of other times and other manners. 

1 ask you to go out into she fair he Ids which environ 
the city, and, from a lofty view-point, look towards it 
when it is bathed in the golden haze of the noonday 
sun, lustrous, burnished, radiant. There it lies be¬ 
tween the foothills of the PentEands and the sea 3 n all its 
picturesque fascination, surrounded by the everlasting 
hills, those silent scrub neb which brood over it through 
the centuries like .1 mother over her children. Murk its 
towers nod its spires piercing the skies, acid if you come 
to it as a stranger in a mood of peace and restfulness you 
may say. ++ This is a Dream-City / 1 and you are not, as 
you may be in the Orient, disillusioned on closer ac¬ 
quaintance. You will not deny that it i» a city redolent 
of charm and beatify : ft city of castle, sea and distant 
moun tains \ a royal and incomparable city ; one of the 
grand and glorious cities of the world ; a city full- 
charged with Lhe pathos and tragedy of the past ; no 
mean city, but & dty one could live and die fur ; a city 
set on a hill which cannot he hid 3 a city which comes 
wiiispering her enchantment to all t hose who love her. a 
city— 

'* Filed deep and massy, dose and high. 

Mine own romantic town 1 lfc 


THE PLACE OF ARCHITECTURE IN CITY DEVELOPMENT 

BY H. V. I-AXCHESTER [J'.J, PRESIDENT OF THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


In considering the modern city we must think first of 
city development and (hen of architecture, architecture 
basing itself on purpose and l*cing clearly subject to the 
form development takes. Thus* in order to reach the 
architectural aspect we must have a clear picture in our 
minds of the general type of organisation we desire. 
The first need is that our towns should be orderly and 
efficient, meeting all requirements of economic pro¬ 
duction and sane living. These are basic require¬ 
ments which will in the main dictate the type of design* 

Before attempting to formulate these <1 would be 
serviceable to glance back at the problems of past ages 
and see how far these were solved in their own times, 
and note more particularly the failures that resulted 
from the difficulty of adapting established organisations 
to changed conditions, such difficulties bong the main 
factor in our problems to-day. 

Primitive building was circular in form, and we still 
meet with hut villages that represent the more general 
type of communal group in primitive times. Not only 
in this case but in others, such as cave and lake dwell¬ 
ings, there yet remain examples of the earlier experi¬ 
ments of man in grouped homing. These possess an 


interest as showing the various expedients to which 
man had recourse in his battle with nature. 

The circular hut is the most economical form for a 
single'chamber dwelling. r J he cave was an obvious 
expedient where ii was easier to remove material than 
to build, while she lake dwelling type had marked 
ad van l ages in affording protection from wild beasts, 
and in the case of river banks, or Tidal waters, in gi ving 
an easy way for disposing of refuse. 

1 hese types still pctM*t among primitive peoples, 
hut they arc no longer possible when the organisation 
becomes more complex, Vht circular form is unsuit¬ 
able fur a building of more than one room, and the cave 
for mure than two or three, apart from the ramv of a 
ante suited to a rock-cut city in any appropriate location \ 
while the aquatic village grown to any rise is no longer 
convenient or sanitary* 

Rectangular building is the inevitable solution of 
communal needs, and as a consequence of this all the 
either forms uf planned towns are un rectangular lines. 
Egyptian, Creek, Roman and medieval examples all 
il lustra re this, and It is only where growth has been 
adventitious that we fail to find 3 | Jrg * dement of 
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rectefigulani>\ It is because the latter was the case in 
so large a proportion of medtowal towns that they arc 
typically irregular rather than regular* the main faciors 
militating against the rectangle being the existing 
radial routes and irregularities of surface. 

A passing reference should not be omitted to one of 
the more interesting factors in the development of ihc 
town plan—namely * the constantly increasing import¬ 
ance of the wheel* Early cities and early roads had 
hut little wheeled traffic, and we find correspondingly 
little regard for gradients.. During the last three 
centuries increasing consideration has been given to 
tins factor, up to the culminating point of the railways, 
where gradient is of the first importance. 

We may regard the primitive forms nf city develop¬ 
ment as of two types, the organised and the oppor¬ 
tunist, the plan of the hitter dictated by site and by 
routes pre-selected for traffic arid convenience. It 
would take too much time 10 go into the interesting 
study of the numerous conditions that have diddled 
the locations for i.owna and the influence of the defen¬ 
sive walk and i lie more elaborate fortifications of later 
times, which have been dealt with sir -.uch an i Turns- 
nuting way by Professor Geddcs and others, so with 
the nne remark that these have profoundly Influenced 
the form of many of our dues we will pass on tu the 
industrial age + to which we are indebted fur the main 
obstacles in sound development ai the present day, 
though the uiitrammcfled railway activities of the latter 
part of this period have added serious complication*. 
We can learn from the past how unwise it is to abandon 
features that at the moment may have seemed super¬ 
fluous, but which change has restored to importance 
either for their original or some other purpose. Thus 
the neglect of our main roads on the advent of the rail¬ 
way has seriously hampered tis in recent times. Again, 
many of our towns are unduly congested at the centre 
owing to the building up of old market places where 
the proprietors of 'em penary stalk managed to sub¬ 
stitute permanent buildings. Somewhat similar pro¬ 
cedure resulted in the loss of the Thwmea-sidc road¬ 
ways In the city of London - the great ring road laid 
out in the eighteenth century from the City to Padding¬ 
ton, 150 feet wide between frontages, has suffered 
from extensive encroachments f and now we find the 
London squares endangered, two ut" these being on 
offer as building sites at the present moment. 

Our difficulties in the reformation of the city are not 
solely, or even primarily, the mass of undesirable 
material we have tu deal with, but the inheritance of 
habit and mentality th* is imposed upon us. Man 
changes his attitude of mind only gradually, and wc 
Me itill in large measure thinking in terms belonging 
to methods the results of which we simultaneously 
deplore. Our industrialists and economists, while 
admitting the need of remedial measures, are still 


unable to accept those of a more drastically recon¬ 
structive character, Despite a general acceptance of 
the proverb, " Prevention is better than cure," atiy 
solution that hints at control of industrial libertv is 
still likely to meet with strenuous opposition, and the 
luivn planner is not m yet at the end of his battle for a 
more logical organisation in the future development of 
the city. 

As without such organisation the art of architecture 
suffers from every possible handicap* I make no apology 
tor putting this aspect in the forefront of my argument, 
and for claiming that it h the one most urgently in need 
of our attention. When we look around wc shall find 
that there is no need to be discouraged and that we may 
not be so far from our goal after all, 

L nder the name of Zoning, not perhaps a very ex¬ 
plicit une t although it has been generally adopted* wc 
shall find that the control we seek is already, in most of 
its features, in operation in one important centre or 
another. In confirmation of this statement Jet me give 
you Li few extracts from Mr, Pe pier's paper at the 
Town Planning Institute last year. 

‘‘The first zone plan appears to have been that of 
A It min, in 1884,. by Franz Adi ekes, the burgomaster 
who afterward* gave his name to the celebrated Lex 
Adkkes of Frankfort. Many other German towns Al¬ 
lowed this example. These zone plans form part of the 
Town Plan md govern heights, character, and density, 
the highest and most closely packed buildings being 
allowed in the centre, and mure spacious planning being 
insisted upon in the outskirts. Roth in Germany and 
America the foiling regulations apply 10 the whole town 
and arc not subject to compensation to owners. 

In America f the city of Los Angeles appears to have 
established ihc first zoni ng Ordinance: in that country in 
1 tyosj. Since that date more than thirty other cities have 
followed suit, and some forty more have schemes in 
course of preparation. The "first zone ordinance of a 
comprehensive type was adopted in New York City* 
July 25th, 1916* and in 1930 the following report was 
made of its working ; s It may be said that the New 
York ordinance has city-wide approval. During prac¬ 
tically three and one-half years of adoption there has 
been surprisingly little attempt to change it, while no 
actually Significant changes have been made in the ordi¬ 
nance itself. It has been approved by practically all the 
important organised groups of the city, which "is suffi¬ 
cient indication of its value and importance/ 

in England the first attempt at zoning was made in 
the Town Planning Act of 1909. It is worth while to 
quote the opening Town Planning Section (54(1)): 1 A 
I own Planning Scheme may be made in accordance 
with the provisions of this Part of this Act as respects 
any land w hich is in course of development or apjrcars 
likely to be used for building purposes, whh the general 
object of securing proper sani tary conditions, amenity. 
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and convenience in connection with the Laying out and 
me of ihe land, and of any neighbouring lands/ 

11 An important distinction will be noticed between 
those powers and those exercised in America and Gtr- 
marT y—namely, that our Act doe* not seem to cover the 
inclusion of whole towns in schemes but only the devel¬ 
oping parts. 

■ p The Canadian Town Planning Acts are largely 
based tm dura p but draw no distinction between built- 
upon and unboilt-upon lands, so that in the Canadian 
States which have adopted Town Planning w hole towns 
can be included in schemes, 

11 The Birmingham Corporation began by prohibit¬ 
ing any dangerous, noxious or offensive trade to be car¬ 
ried on except on lands already so used or appropriated 
for the purpose ; otherwise no specific factory area Was 
set apart, but no factory or building other than a dwell¬ 
ing-house could he built anywhere in the town- 
planned area without the consent of the Corporation, 
In their last scheme, for the South Birmingham area, 
factories are allowed on certain areas by consent of the 
Corporation, without any advertisement being neces¬ 
sary ; in other more residential areas, advertisement 
gives the residents the opportunity to appeal, 

JJ The Manchester Corporation, in their scheme for 
the southern area, propose to set aside one portion of 
The area where any type of factory can be erected with- 
irut the consent of'the Corporation being required, 
except as to manner of erection, height, elevation and 
character of building. The Corporation can permit 
factories in other parts of the area p subject to certain 
restrictions / 1 

The New York Zoning Ordinance is stated to have 
prevented vast depredation in numerous districts, 
while it has effected numerous savings in values 
amounting to many millions of dollars; ami the St. 
Iritis Ordinance is*also said to have resulted in a very 
noticeable stabilisation of values in several residential 
areas which, previous to the adoption of the zone ordi¬ 
nance p were declining or showing tendencies toward 
depreciation. 

It see ms to me only reasonable to claim that the pre¬ 
paration of schemes of zoning is the step now of the 
most importance lit giving city development the direc¬ 
tion that will make it the appropriate nursery for good 
architecture. We must aD agree that one of the first 
conditions demanded is that buildings shall have 
appropriate sites and protection from an environment 
destructive to their effect. Though we may be abkr to 
admire .1 fine building, like a fine picture, wherever we 
find it, that is not architecture as it appeals to us from 
the civic point of view; we want the city to he fine, 
not to have to rake in the dustbin for some precious gem* 
and the only way insecure dignity and beauty throughout 
is to prepare the road for it by providing a gene ml 
scheme which ensures consistency and order in all parts. 


The architect will never underrate the value of 
tradition, which always affects the appreciation nf 
beauty* but it is important to distinguish between those 
traditions which arc helpful and the others that are 
the reverse. This can only be done by a most intimate 
study of city life and of the city dweller, a study That 
embraces nor only the economic development, such as 
how ihe place earns its living and supplies its need*, 
but also its social and cultural ideals—what its inhabi¬ 
tants demand to get with she margin beyond their 
working time and living wage. N 7 ol until we have 
grasped the demands which come under these heads 
arc we entitled to claim the tight to indicate she 
material form in which the city shall express itself. 
Development is not merely extension, it qualifies that 
which already exists, and it is only by comprehending 
the conditions and tendencies of a community that we 
can ensure the soundness of proposals for revision and 
reconstruction, so that these shall retain all that is of 
value and unly sweep away what has become detri¬ 
mental to the soc :il organism. 

In a well organised town nothing need offend ; some 
parts would be more interesting than others, but as 
there is never anything distasteful where structure or 
mechanism perfectly subserves its object, a town in 
which everything complied With such a law would be 
basically sound. If over and above this its nun- 
materia! demands were mtl expressively it might be 
considered as perfect. You may think ) have carried 
this attempt at simplification too far, as it is difficult to 
picture any rity reduced to these terms. In all those 
with which we are familiar there ore so many com¬ 
plexities So lie recondled H and so many demands for 
compromise, that a will not be amiss to cast our eyes 
over some of the matters that require attention if future 
development is to lead us towards the city of architec¬ 
tural licauty + 

Architecture* considering that its expression takes 
so abstract a form* has been fortunate in finding even 
a limited number of enthusiastic votaries outside its 
exponents. The appeal for ii am never lie made 
directly to the community as a whole as a Hl fine art/ 1 
for in the genera] view it is but rarely divorced from 
its basis of utility* and thus architecture! can only lie 
comprehended through the familiar aspects of building 

Architecture luis Jong cessed to lie in itself a popular 
art, by no means entirely ihe fault of the public ; in¬ 
deed considering the advantages it has in the fact that 
buildings ire always to he Been and cannot he evaded, it 
would look os if the architect ought n have lieen more 
easily able to retain popular esteem than any other 
artist, and he would have done so had he not been 
tempted to regard his work as on a plane above the life 
of the normal man, instead of something solidly based 
cut this and developing out of it. 

Design Is an imaginative effort governed by a number 
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of factor? such as safe* orientation, hygiene p economy, 
durability and proportion, the Iasi including he 
relative importance of the components of a building as 
the basis of the composition: and though the traditions 
of the past define ivliath regarded as 11 good ^a?te 11 and 
may not he ignored, we cannot accept their domination 
of design to an extent almost excluding the other 
fact am. Owing to this attitude architecture became 
academic and in disrepute with men of direct and 
logical mind, who preferred any kind of building pro¬ 
vided it met their requirements. This would have 
been healthy discipline had it been thorough p but there 
remained a sort of vague notion that a building Ought 
to be 11 architected/' and from this developed (he 
“ practical designer +i who* without any sense of form 
and expression* slavered the buildings over with sham 
architecture and produced so much of the work that 
shocks us in our towns to-day, lie was naturally 
vulnerable to the vagaries of fashion, and if we wander 
through our streets and suburbs we see these repre¬ 
sented in various forms, all distorted and abounding 
in affectations. 

With this lesson of past failures before us it will 
readily he accepted as of the first importance hat the 
general character of the various forms of city develop¬ 
ment should be determined before attempting to 
visualise hem architecturally. When speaking of this 
general character it must not be regarded as going 
beyond ihr allocations and organisations essential to 
economic requirements and the well-being of the 
citizens, for on passing this punt the architectural 
aspect comes in as giving form to the planning and 
structures designed to meet these needs. Urns the 
provision of roads suitable in alignment and capacity 
to the buildings they serve is just as much an architec¬ 
tural question as the internal planning of a building; 
architects have been too apt to lout upon their craft 
as limited to building works only, whereas it extends to 
all questions that affect the appearance of groups of 
buildings and their relation to the surroundings* so 
that the architect should be prepared to deal with every 
problem that arises in civic development, and even if 
some of these are not submitted to him for final 
decision he should at any rale be in a position to exer¬ 
cise a critical influence from hi? point of view* The 
form these problems may take will be varied almost to 
infinity* so that only one or two illustrative examples 
can he referred to at the moment. In dealing with 
development the first question that arises will be the 
allocation of areas for manufacturing, residential and 
other purposes, as already referred o in the notes on 
Zoning, but closely linked tip with this arc the arrange¬ 
ments for transport and transit, in regard to which the 
architect has hitherto had very little to say. The 
result of this has been that these have generally been 
conceived in forms quite unnecessarily destructive to 


amenity and beauty* The earlier railway stations were 
designed by architects, but as this practice was soon 
abandoned we find ;■£ a consequence that in few- places 
can we do other than deplore the forms tha: railway 
developments have taken. At the present moment 
there is a recognition of this failure, and a distinct 
demand that projected extensions shall be less destruc¬ 
tive to the general amenity* so we may take courage 
and endeavour to prove that we can in the future give 
valuable service in this direction. 

As regards housing also the archilect has now his 
opportunity, and if he can free his mind from those 
traditions tha are out of harmony with present de¬ 
mands he has a wide field before him. The problem 
is admittedly difficult, as we have to abandon so much 
that has given importance and dignity to our cities in 
ilic past and evolve for ourselves a new type of com¬ 
munal group making a quite different kind of appeal. 

To those steeped in tradition ihe new housing 
schemes appear trivial and ineffective, arid in several 
cases we see the absurdity of a road pattern laid out on 
tile Ernes of Le Notre to provide for the needs of tw r o- 
storey cottages. Formerly the dty consisted of masses 
of building, supplemented by trees and gardens. Now 
building masses will only dominate in the industrial 
areas and i iu ew centres where the public buildings 
will be grouped ; else where trees will definitely domi¬ 
nate buildings, and our old traditions of mass and 
dignity can only l*e maintained in public parks and 
gardens which, with heir connecting avenues, ought 
to form the framework of the city extension. 

It appear* very unlikely hat any turn of the wheel 
will bring us back to such ideals of living as might 
enable us to give material shape to such imaginings as 
achieved the new town of Edinburgh, the city of Bath, 
and the like, but there are still demands for recon¬ 
struction that afford the opportunity of treating bui d- 
ings in dominating masses, even where such masses 
arc mainly regarded as a field for the activities of the 
advertiser. When this is the case it -s no use our lifting 
our hands in horror ; by so doing we only put our¬ 
selves out of court. The public demand advertise¬ 
ment and it ts up to us to show them that our towns 
can be as beautiful with it as without it. There is no 
reason why advertisement in every form shou d not he 
used as a basis for beauty !n design, and it can make it? 
appeal on this basis as soon as we can prove that the 
presen attempts in colour and light to drown each 
previous effort can on'y result in a confusion that 
defeats its own end. This is perhaps the most extreme 
example of departure from tradition among modern 
developments, and its acceptance and employment for 
the purposes of our art would he a crucial test of our 
adaptability and our capacity to cope with all the 
changing conditions that demand our intelligent 
appreciation. 
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Discussion on the Papers 


Professor T*H 1 iL'GKES [A.] ,Director of Architectural 
Studirsat theGlasgow Sehoottof Arclu lecture: T t ti not with¬ 
out some hesitation than l make some comments on Mf- 
Landieflef s paper, for he is our protest authority on the 
subject, and He has given us most c^ndscly theb^icek- 
meDts of town plimning. A s to the <suo ll on a t>f anam^ - pe r- 
;nnaH:- 1 donut consider shat question without .ilso con¬ 
sidering the question of satellite zones. Wt have got to think 
qf town planning* not intermsof ren yea raor generations ,bt)t 
lh term * of centuries, We may devise an admirable scheme 
with the town split up in jscven) zones—zones as residen- 
rial areas, induri trial areas, civic centres, and so on. That 
m;sy be all very well for ten nr twenty years* but in a hun¬ 
dred years or so we may find the perimeters »?f the circles 
will overlap, and tbo w hole affair Avhich wt carefully urba¬ 
nised and thought out may he spoilt. It seems to me tt U 
absolutely necessary that we should have softie limit to the 
extent of our cities. We cannot go on as we are damp, 
growing and growing, t suggcai that we consider zoning 
together with the qiiL-Hiion of restricting the areas to be 
covered hy the city u& was suggested years ago by Ebenczer 
Howard* by planning satellite zones round about the city. 
Mr I^nchcsterwben he spoke of Edinburgh mid Bath said 
he thought these we re rat her cn l Ijjhtcoed times. 1 p e rsojia I ly 
I do not believe our own country and age ore worse than any 
other. James Craig's work in Edinburgh was really aspects 
Lit i nn on the part of the Corporation* They w anted io de¬ 
velop the land on the north side and so they ultimately got 
this plan of CraigV A little later Craig proposed another 
fine seJitimc for the development of the south side, but 
nothing came of that. ITicn in 1766 John Gwynnc wrote 
hi s turnon * book on Land Improvement* He said City 
Fathers arc absolutely hopeless in undertaking the arrange¬ 
ment of the planning of land, and when they do plan new 
streets they do not do so properly. He said just the same 
sort of thing as we are Baying at the present time. If wa 
look nt France *t the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the town* which were really planned as complete units were 
planned not because the people desired beautiful towns to 
Live in, but purely for military convenience. Other well- 
known examples like pans of Paris are more or leas isolated 
places built by kings or princes for their own glorification. 
Take B&lh. it whs not built because the people wanted a 
beautiful city to live in ; it was the whim of one magnate. 
We ought to have □ desire to do everything we can for our 
cities in these times* What t would like to mk Mr, Lun- 
chester is if he bm onv suggestions as to what to do next— 
how to set the ball tolling. I think we warn civic associa- 
tions in every town hating a population of 50,000 or more 
—really active civic associations determined to push the 
thing through* and on these associations as many architects 
yjs possible. Before Chicago was carried out its business 
men found it necessary to advert be their scheme thorough¬ 
ly. They published a little book on it, they had lectures in 
the Schools* and iHmtrutcd it in ihe cinematograph the¬ 
atres We must make the people al Iarge interested p and 
realise the tmpC nance of Living in an efficiently planned 
and biiiU city. Certainly l suggest wc do something in the 
way of architectural education. More stress might be laid 
on the importance of deigning building? not to be only 


nice in themselves, but to form a proper part of the big 
schemes for planning a town. 

% Ir. E L>W ARIJ P. WAKEEN [F. ] Presidem of the Berks, 
Buck? and Oxon Association of Architects : 3 have listened 
with the greatest possible interest to the very admirable 
contribution made by the last speaker as abo to Mr. Lan- 
chester learned and interest) nji paper cl the City *.tf 1 ”tlin— 
burgh. It seems to me char in town planning there is such a 
thinn as overdoing ii k In the heauiiful towns of all coun¬ 
tries a very greac deal of the charm may be owing to the 
natural history of its formation* Here in Edinburgh you 
had the sjood fortune to have a site for the town —what 
the French call extremely " arc id enter/ 1 You have u site 
which as a whole nobody could have planned. If you take 
the I Cigh Street of Oxford, the curve of that street is in¬ 
imitable. You could not plan q street like that, It ha? a 
subtle curve which could not be struck by compasses. 
Thai was the line which ihe cattle used to take on the land 
between the marnhe.v ami the riv l tp, and they have made a 
beautiful curve which has been maintained, first in mortar 
buildings and finally in atone. t taford being a seat of learn¬ 
ing , people have built colleges of great beauty there. Mr. 
Lynches ter said good buildings should have good sites* 
Certainly p but ymi tan reverse the maxim and say that good 
sites deserve good buildings. The necessity h forall si tea* if 
possible, to be appropriate rn the particular locality in 
which the site is being planned P There are a few old Towns 
in which the town planning and original in rent son still re¬ 
main intact. These are small towns* In France, there is 
the lit Us town of Richelieu deliberately planned by the 
architect of the great Cardins) 10 provide a small town of 
dwellings for the gentlefolk of his court and their depen¬ 
dant*. This little town jg entered by a stately gate, with 
smutl houses and mansions all along » central street p and 
symmetrical cross-roads running off the street. If you arc 
going to plan a new town to grow into a great city, vnu 
must leave a great deal for Future developments. In these 
day* civic, commercial and personal needs are nlwaya 
changing. The change is rapid , therefore 1 think in plan¬ 
ning a tiomt you must not be exactly too definite. Mr. Lan- 
Chester in describing the nwds of the modem planned 
town said there w ould be the industrial quarter with its big 
commercial buildinps, the public buildings, and inevitably 
m the modern town with modern economic conditions 
there would also tve Very large l^locbs of apartment dwtll- 
tngs H which would have much the effect of public build- 
ing$. It is precisely such dwellings that must be foreseen 
and thought of. There are buildings which of course 
define their character. The ebureh, for example, has a 
traditional character, There are other buildings whose 
character is more or less preordained* but there arc many 
in which we have not arrived at a traditional form. 

Professor 3 .D.ADSHEAD [F.] T ProfessorofToum man¬ 
ning, University of London : May I add a word of appre¬ 
ciation to ihe readers of these iw-o papers ? When 1 de¬ 
scended upon Edinburgh bst Monday I admitted tomywlf 
1 hat it still kept up all its old reputation of being by far the 
fincsi city \n Great Britain. The impression I had was that 
the aoilc of Ediohnrgh was greater than the scale of Lon¬ 
don. In scale it is a magnificent city—with tile greatness of 
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iii streets and the splendour of opening*- Vn ith regard 
to the remarks made by the first speaker on the origin of 
new Edinburgh, I think he omitted to give a little credit to 
the influence of France. I do not think new Edinburgh 
was quite so original as we were led m suppose in that 
paper. Probibly James Craig m>d others were well ac¬ 
quainted with all tJiat was posting in Paris nt the time. So 
when we have the competition won by James Craig* we 
have really the tradition of Paris brouRht over to Edin¬ 
burgh, Walking down George Street one cannot help 
thinking that the scale and the general disposition of the 
building- and open spacer owe more to the influence ol 
Paris than anything we have in this country, May I say one 
word in reference to those matters eminently altering us at 
the present moment ? We are in the throe* of great road 
schemes and widen mgs- There is a tendency to talk mu 
much about widening Mtcets. I think it ia a mistake to 
attempt to widen all oar streets. It is for architects to lead 
the public in the policy t>f preventing motor traffic dashing 
rapidly through all our old to wits. I four architects were to 
Lidopt the principle of having great roads round towns, and 
prevent tbe palling down o.” narrow and historic streets and 
buildings. I think that would he w ise. Princes Street itself 
is in some danger. This materialistic engineering way of 
sacrificing everything for transit is only a phase in modem 
evolution, end we shall regret it if we give way to it too 
much. Wc are also in the throes of large town develop¬ 
ment schemes and the administration of town planning 
acts which are all proceeding wirh regulations and other 
matter; of administration, rapidly leading us into the old 
by-law me i hods, l want to worn architect* tlui rhe more 
settled the administration of town planning beewm^s 
through an act, the lasting and the !l*ss arustic will it 
be_ Through all the rigmarole of bylaws architects must 
lead the imagination of the people in neebg how these acts 
are to operate, U nlcss they do so we will have our towns us 
Imrd^ as crude, and as regular as the old by-law street of 
half a century ago. 

Major H. C. CQRLETTE. O.B.E. EF.J P representing 
Australia, said : 1 should like to add how very much l have 
appreciated the two papers read to us, Mr, Marwick Rave 
□s a most interesting and illuminating address on Edin¬ 
burgh p and the second paper w as full of admirable sugges¬ 
tions. Mr. Warren asked in the course of his remarks i 
What mu si we do to-day ? J think thin question ia really 
the cm* of Elier whole situation. Professor Adthead has 
said something which makes Ms think what shall wc do. 
VYliat wc have to do so fur us I can see is to impress public 
authorities with the importance, the relative importance 
perhaps, of w hut architects may be able to say in connec¬ 
tion with my development. 1t h not merely a question of 
city development, it seems to me it affects political ques¬ 
tions: and the larger the outlook we herre with regard to all 
l he sc affairs, the more we arc likely 10 be able to help those 
who have the final word w hich will decide how the future 
t* to be developed in relation to the growth of towns. Does 
k not mean that what we as architect* want to-day is a 
much greater opportunity to say whut ue think about the 
need* of the community as a whole, and dust Ctmfiuiiwts 
such a* this one at Edinburgh ought to l>e ht ld more fnr- 
queiitly? Wo ought to take every advancer of the chances 
they afford to get members of public bodies to attend so 


that they will hear what wc have to say on ionic of those 
subjects that affect affairs generally, llicy are not suf¬ 
ficiently interested in architectural quest ions, and l am not 
sure that wc can blame them. ^ ou p Sir, have said to-day 
that there ia a representative of one of the Overseas Do¬ 
minions prcsvnL I felt it was incumbent upon me to come 
here because the Federal Council of Architect uni t Socie¬ 
ties in Australia has asked me to represent them at such 
Conic rence*. i f we want t o make ou r opinion felt, we have 
got to have these Conferences, We have got to take a much 
greater part ourselves in public work, and, if I may say go. 
[ think, if we can only make up our minds that we are going 
to h 11 vc gisc si TL^'le stn and u ni ted bod y, e very thing tha E 
we may say on these subjects will be listened So. and some 
should he acted upon. 

Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE [A^ Professor 
of Town Planning, Li verpool University : 1 want Just to 
say in reference to Mr. Marwick "a paper what an astonish¬ 
ing performance that appeared tome to be. To visualis* t l ° 
make vivid before one’s eyes the whole «f the history of a 
city like Edinburgh in one short paper was an amassing 
achievement. Professor Adshead hag referred to the influ¬ 
ence of Paris in relation to James Craig + The same idea 
struck me. but quite differently, w hile the paper wo* being 
read. There ia a very lons-s tanding connect ion between 
France and Fkodftnd* and 1 do ntn think any other nation 
in Europei with the exception of the Scots and (he French, 
could have produced a paper of exactly that quality. There 
were preciseness, exactitude, staristics* and while the paper 
wjs even formal in parts, it was at the same time human ; 
it w a* vi a rm, it w as cm oti una ! p i i was wen romantic, We 
never get just those qualities, with their lofty elements in 
England, but in France you will hear a speech delivered in 
much the srsme way. It was a remarkable performance. 
You will, l atn sure, pardon me for referring to what struck 
me as one omission. It hi an omission that seem* in be fre¬ 
quently made in meeting with Edinburgh people and in 
talking about Edinburgh. You have in Edinhutgh + it is 
true* an amazing number of magnificent features in your 
dty, but there is one feature you possess which, 1 think, 
out-tops them all, and it is a feature that Mr. Marwick did 
not actually allude to. You have your castle, you have your 
ancient High Street—one of the most magnificent examples 
of picturesque architecture in Europe—and you have your 
Princes Street. One has to ransack Europe to find towns 
with similar features. That is a mji^cllous compliment to 
Edinburgh, Bui Edinburgh contain* one feature tltni you 
cannot find in any other town that 1 know of, and it always 
strikes me anew with fresh wonder and with fresh beauty 
when 1 visit the city—Arthur 1 * Seat. I do not think any 
other town has anything comparable to that *o close to the 
city, it is very fortunate tiiai it has been allowed to remain 
in Its natural state. I am very glad that your monuments 
have been put on the Calton ftill and on the Castle. For¬ 
tunately you have left Arthur’s Seal untouched, apiece of 
magnificent mountain scenery. It is outside the historic: 
limit* of your city* yet on the very borders. It does seem 
remarkable that If the tw o papers we have heard to-day 
Were really the result of chance + they were most extraordi¬ 
narily associated. You have the particular first i the actual 
town with its history and anzhilecture, and then you have 
the gtnrral dealt with by Mr. Lanchester. It wit* a most 
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turiunutL- coincidence, if it were nothing mane than a coin^ 
cidentt r A I r, I41 nchcster took u§ b,s l- k tn the cave-dwtlicrs, 
;md Mr. \fanvidt did not go back so tar. Yet both papery 
were exactly cumplrmclitn ry, and I think they have given 
\i 3 the right bask for the consideration of thh question of 
the relation of architecture to the future development of 
our cities, 

Mr. HERBERT A WELCH [/J .j : I should like to add 
my tribute in Mr. Marwick for the very delightful paper 
which he ha* given ua. and to which wc have listened with 
such intense interest, 1 congratulate Edinburgh on pas- 
scssmg him aid one of her citizens. Passing from that 
aper 10 Mr, Landicster’s paper, and to the remarks which 
avc hr vn made regarding it, I cannot claim so deep and 
intense d conception of Town Planning as some of those 
who have spoken, bur I am a little concerned chat one 
aspect has not been touched upon tbk morning, I wa^ a 
little concerned not only with Professor Adhead's re¬ 
mark*, but jLho with ibr warm reception it received ftum 
those present, when he Suggested that die future develop- 
mem of towns nmat be considered finm the point or \ieiv of 
taking wheeled traffic outside nithvr than of bringing it 
within. It strike?: me that is a most excellent theory, but 
how can that possibly be brought into effect in practice ? 
The essential communication is in the heart of a city. You 
cannot slop people tfmm gettine within your town, other¬ 
wise you 1 communicaElon is bad. Taking them round is not 
a cure. That evades a satisfactory solution of a very diffi- 
cult problem. The statement does not offer a solution, and 
a solution must be along other lines. Further t in the town* 
themselves, There i* need for very much more serious and 
intense consideration of mid problems, especially in those 
which have trams or other vehicleswhich must take a cer¬ 
tain definite line along streets. Those who live to big town* 
go in peril of lht-ir Eves day after day in getting oil a tram 
or a 'bus when they find fast-mot mg vehicles swishing past 
at thirty or forty miles an hour. What arc i\c la do with the 
problem of fast and slow-moving traffic proceeding along 
the same lines f That is oiw of the greatest problems w e 
have to solve, and no one has touched upon it. I belie ve 
it is one of the mont vital poinss affecting large existing 
towns, and, after all, it is there that the greatest difficulties 
have to be faced. They ore the most difficult of solution a;* 
they iifedrcvtmscri bed by so many feature’, and must* more 
or less, maintain their present form. 

Mr. LAN CHESTER iin reply) : With regard to thn*c 
speaker* like Professor AcUhe&d and Mr, Welch who have 
taken the range of my paper beyond its original idea, l 
am grateful to them for expanding the subject, but I felt J 
had got enough on my bends without carrying it any fur¬ 
ther. There was a point raised by the first speaker in regard 


to civic associations, t entirely agree with him. that every 
important place* and perhaps even It** important plates, 
should have a civic at&ocistion, I do want to cmph^i&e 
whit I intended *0 emphasise In my paper. The first need 
of every city when you get a chic association h to under¬ 
stand. You must have a husk for your imagination, and by 
understanding exactly what the trend of the city if? going to 
be you will find the bask on w hich to build your concep¬ 
tions, I think Mr. Wmrrm mther misunderstood me when 
ho said rhere was one point which he deprecated— any pro¬ 
vision beforehand. because a dty must prmv to some 
extent haphazard, Well, 1 think if you studv your city you 
lire better prepared for change in ideal than if you"have 
tint That is the only point. Do not rest supine and say 
things are bound to change so much that we had better nos 
do too much, f do not say loo much, but understand as 
much as possible* *nd then you will be quicker to realise 
if t he circunistanccH are chan ging and the city you have gut 
tn ymrr mind la 10 be something rather different and more 
extended, more scattered, more of the farm of the group 
«*Y*. What I feel is that she first need is to know much as 
possible in order 10 see where vou are Hkelv 10 be led 
Mr, ARTHUR KEEN [/ j. Honorary Secretary 
K.I.B.A*: W c owe a vote of thanks to rhe writers of rhos^ 
two admirable paper-* that we have just listened to, and 1 
wkh tft move that our thanks hr accorded m them The 
question has been risked what are we to do, what steps are 
we to take ? Well, 1 think that what we as architects, oughi 
tn do ls to arno.se the interest of the public in this matter of 
Town Planning, which has gone out of the Hands of the 
arbujcrac-v inlo those of the democracy; and if rests with 
Lii to educate ourselves and this democracy, 10 make the 
people interest themselves in Town Planning to realise 
h off unpo rtimt lt 1 -I and how much depends upon it. If vi e 
can, we should nuke them understand on w hat the beauty 
of cities rests, J think you will find that the general public 
are very ready to be instructed in these ms tiers, and any 
work thu cm be done in this way k extremely valuable. A 
few weeks ago. in connection with the Wren celebret ions in 
London, t had mv^iion to show a number of people 
through churches !bar were built by Sir Christopher Wren* 
and 1 was astonished to observe how interested they were 
J hey were eager to came again, and it seems to me it is 
ulway* like that. If any lecture is given to the genera! 
public an architectural muttons, there are always many in- 
rerestei! and I believe they will be for more interested in 
[own J InnnmK if ihc essential points can be delivered 
^ith speeiji] reference to the plice in which the lecture is 
"""« - t \ en ', 1 iu ' e Vcr V JJTCit pleasure in proponing , 
vole ..1 tluniks for the must interesting papers we | U v ( 
hstechcd to. 


THE CONFERENCE BANQUET 


The banquet w-j n hold on Friday night, 15 June, 
in the Fnsrciasrauf Halt, George Street, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse* President &f the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, presided over a dkiinguished company of 
ladies and gentlemen numbering over 2&&, .Among those 
present were : 


Sir uJi E\£?' c 1f Biiilie Wat^Ti 

Robwi Philip (President of the 
Pr« 1 fr ^hysHiiiUia, Edinburgh). Mr T. V Marwick 
IFnwiJcnt of ™^^>Toratwn of Architacti m SeoiEnnd) the 

(h^R^^n^W I '^U f w Tof tllc thurch of Scotland), 
uf , >. D -'‘VcllaL'c WEflotmaon ff)c,in of ihr ThiHlt) Mr } 
Alfred Condi, I SJL (Presidcni-Elect of the ImtilUTc) Sic 
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Frederick c 4 Gardmcr,, Lord Dean of Guild Fwt«i+ Dr. Ueorfie 
Mtitdmmld (Secretary* Scottish Education Defwmnciit), Mr. 
Jtmes L Caw (Director of the National Galleries of Scotland). 
Mr, Andrew Griefson, S,S,C-(Town Clerk of Edinburgh), Mr, 
E. J. Partridge (Pr^iduii of the Society of Mr* 

Arthur Keen {Hon. Secretary, Ibpl [n>tiwtf of RritEf-h Archi- 
ikw). Principal Laurie (Heftot-Watt College). Sir IRatiiHer and 
I jdy Fletcher, Sir Robert and Cady Larimer, Mr, W, T* June* 
(President of the Northern Architectural Asaociuiionh Mr, E,P 
Warren ( President of the IJrriw, Buck? nnd O»on Architectural 
Anuria lion). Mr, Francis Jnllc* i President of ihe Manchester 
Society of Architects), Mr. H. V. Lunches ser (President of the 
Town Planning Institute). Mr. Percy Thomas (President of the 
South Wules tiistiiuie of Architects). Mf. Jarne* ^L>chhead 
(President Glasgow InsfituTc of Architects), Mr. T. Aikman 
Swan (President o i the Edinburgh Architectural Axsoriarion), 
Mr. CL J. Snutar (President, Dundee Institute of Architect*). 
Profc»nr Baldwin Brown, H»n. A-R*I*DA., Mr, [au MtcAliittr 
(Secretary H.I.B.A.), Mr. W. fjEalfsford Walkcr (Secretary p 
tn corpora bo n qf Architect* in. Sondaild), Mr. Herbert A* 
Welch, Mr, William Woodward end Mr. A, Lome C'ampbclh 

After the loyal toasts had been pledged 11 Our Guests M 
was proposed by Mr. J. Alfred Catch, 

Mr, J \. GOTCH (Pfttideat-Ehel): ft h with me 
diffidence that I rise to propose the toast of'' Our Guests " 
For here are w e in Edinburgh, a city full of lofty memories, 
teeming with romance p atccpcd m tradiliom of hi^h litera¬ 
ture, enough to render mute any mortal who may hove 
ventured to intrude into the domain of letter?. 

And here ate vve architects* brief sojourners in this en¬ 
chanted city, privileged to greet as guests many of those 
who dwell within iu precincts, sad help to guide its des¬ 
tinies* 

Hut 1 can assure you, honoured guests, that the awe you 
Inspire does not diminish (he welcome wc extend. 

Indeed, the mure we architects mis on term? of friend¬ 
ship withIndmof thought, *vhh captains of indust ry, and 
with the rulers of toed affair*—the more we can do this, 
and lit the veil which shroud* the simple mysteries of our 
crafty the better it h for the An we pursue, and for the 
great public whom that art must, in the very nature of 
things, affect most deeply. 

The mjniteslutuiM* of that an arc visible on every side* 
and yet, I fear, architecture h si -sealed book to the public 
at large. Its Lntricadesifc its technical term** are apt to Mir, 
if not to terrify -ill but those devoted to its study. ^ el, 
when the seals arc broken, when the intricacies are un¬ 
til veiled, when the meaning behind the technical terms i* 
expressed in him pie language, the study of a relu Lecture, 
with all that it implied becomes one of singular fasema* 

n °lt reveals the varying altitudes of mind m which tw 
ha* considered those unseen force* which lie beyond his 
physical hurimn, uml which have ever constrained him to 
acts of worship. Jt records in enduring forms the changes 
in his outlook on life and in the measures he lias adopted 
t.. meet the needs of hi* time in relation to safety and 
t (jtiifort. In short, the whole development of mankind m 
Tnatters spiritual and phyai&iJ is reflected in architecture, 

Thh fwhftltiwi vve architects Song to produce, or if we 
fail short of fascination. nur earnest hope is that sit least mi 
intelligent interest may permeate the public, to e« own 
lasting benefit, to ihe benefit of otir an^ and rived we 
hesitate to sny so —of ourselves. 


The outside world knows but little ot what goes to the 
training of an architect ; the long ycari of atudy—study of 
the past, study of the present. 'JTe acquisition of know - 
ledge most diverse in kind : knowledge of conamjnion,, 
boih simple and complicated ; of the habits and wants ol 
mankind, so that buildings may be planned to satisfy 
them ; of Ihe means wiLvreby theac buildings may be made 
agreeable to the eye ; of how to accomplish this without 
undue expense. 

The study of the past not only renders us familiar with 
beautiful building, but tdls m how the men of old solved 
their problem?, and hint® to uus how we may solve our own. 
The study of the present enable? us to bring to our solu¬ 
tions method? unknown to our fathers. Above all, this 
arduous training helps u? in our most difficult task, that of 
presenting the rcsuk in an attractive form. 

Here Imngtnadun come* to our aid. The- architect may 
not unreasonably aspire to mngc himself with " the limit- 
tic, live lover und the poet," who 44 are of imagination all 
11 But There is thL difference, that whereas his 
three compariions can give unfettered play io their com- 
man ding quality, the architect linds himself bound by un- 
altenble facts. Of imagination he must indeed be com- 
pact, but not quite ail compact, for be cannoi ignore the 
practical impecis of his problems, aspect* which are as 
naught to ihe lunatic, the lover and the pew. 

The man in the street will doubtless concede that what 
I have indicated ttm y be true in relation to some great and 
importanf building, but. believe me T ihe same qualities 
which arc necessary to the production of large work are 
necessary lo ihe litde T 

If only ihe great public could realise thia F bow much 
more fcjcautiful would our drift l^ F how 1 much more charm¬ 
ing the countryside 1 So far as the health of the community 

von necieJ with burl ding, protection is afford vd by innu¬ 
merable by-laws; but beyond the flesh there hover* the 
spirit; and the spirit ?hf>uld no more be wounded by atro- 
ciuus designs lhan should ihe flesh by insanitary sur¬ 
roundings. 

Thus, we welcome out guest® not only for the pleasure 
their presence affords ua* but also because w p c desire m 
establish a bond of mutual sympathy between them, 
re presen ling the public, and ourselves as architects* whose 
feelings are sometlmtsi harrowed by the fear that our irm- 
functiem is hardly understood 1 . 

It is a wide circle that is included in this toast, for 
our guests reflect many aspects of life : the City tutd 
the Church, Arc and Science, Li*v and Learning, letter* 
and Commerce, und that ever 'increasing and 1 hope 
benign influence in public affairs that is wielded bv ihr 
Ladies, 

I give the toa^l of " Our Quests, 0 and beg to coup'e 
with it the numes of Bailie Watson (in the absence of the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh)* Lady Fletcher, and the Ki, 
Rev. Wallace Williamson, 

BAILIE WATSON responded on behalf of thu City of 
Edinburgh, in the Linavoidahk absence of l^ord Provost 
Hutchison. 

L A DY F LETCHER , who also rmpottded F ?aid she eu uld 
not but be conscious that they were not only the guests of 
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thcRoy^l Institute of Brinish Architects, but also the quests 
o Uortnit Scotland. She believed after a Iqtijj experience of 

nnkft'ficcs ihat they were very good ihiiigy, should »he 
s^y when they were not Government Conferences ? She 
thought imost conferences helped people to smooth out their 
dimcuiiits and to understand one another's point of view, 
aheundemotid that the Institute was not entirely free from 
duftRiiLts of opinion. She thought a Conference of that 
kind would help towards u solution of those difficulties, 
there was the word registration. She knew- something 
kiiiout regisi ration. I he difficulties of registration had aplir 
many aocktift*, ifdndEnfi ihe nimea. and they hod ail 
eonic to a solution in the end, and she thought that 
doubtless they would do the same. On the more pcrsnml 
aspect of the matter, the thought from the fact that she had 
been asked to mite purs in replying to this toast of 11 Our 
Guests/ it was dear that their Council had moved with 
the moving times. J t had wisely decided to recognise ihe 
smil in the eternal feminine and she wm gready honoured 
and pleased that she was, a^ked id reply for the ladies. 
Inc Council of the R.LB_A + had recognised that the otd 
u ^f r sometimes changed and had decided to give women 
their dsaneo and to recognise their ability where it existed* 
*™ nDI think they need be alarmed about the competi¬ 
tion of women* At the present t ime she did not think there 
were more women architects recognised than There were 
women Member? of Parliament* and men apparently did 
nor consider them to be great competitor* there. In fact, 
the only thing she could oee was their Interest Ln observing 
how thf: whnen M.P/i dressed. She was very glad to 
have voiced the thanks of the woman and to respond to 
that toast of mixed foursomes. 

The Rtv. Dr. Wallace ^Viiliainson 21X30 responded, 

LORD SANDS, proposing the toast of “The Royal In- 
smuEenf British vkrehn^cts/'^nd: 1 am aws re that the major, 
rre of thre e present are Members of that Institute* but atiU 
I think chat they can all be invited to drink to its hcahh be¬ 
cause, though it might be inappropriate that one should, on 
a public occasion, honour oi» p t own personal health, one i* 
always jus lifted in honouring the health of the ccrpo mic Sou] 
of t he cumim] pity ro ivh ich one betanjev r J "ht I n ^tiiu re has 
honoured Edinburgh by i is visit, Wc greet their visit with 
sati&fiiction, and we congratulateThem upon rhdrehoite of n 
city, because altogether apjn froin historical and nonumtse 
I think it w ould be difficult to find a city more 
worthy of the visit of thr [naiiture of Brithh Architects 
than Edinburgh* whether tbev w ere in search of txtmpjea 
or of warnings. 3 cannot suppose that l have been hon¬ 
oured by art invitation to propose this toast because I have 

been a benefactor o f archiiecus. ] have slwtyt com rived 
wnh very minor exception* iu keep my <iw n hands our of 
the mortar pot, but I have had professionally end judicially 
a gfK>d deal id do with architects, I cannot say that the 
which I have had to canvass are of a very dix- 
imclively irathetic character, Such questions as 1 have 
been familiar wi 1 h arc, to take an i I Lustration, M Suppose on 
ar^ hi[ect is invited to prepare plans anti apeeffirations for a 
Building and that building is not proceeded with, is the ar- 
chTre-c! endued 10 commission upon the prospective coat; 
and ifun.oi whsu rate ought that commission to be uliniw ed ? " 
In the uourre nf im professional experience w ith architects 
J have been struck by the Circumstance that: they appeared 
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to be singularly forgetfuL I am not spotting of English ar¬ 
chitects, because my experience it limited almost exdti- 
sivrly to hcattisli architects, but Scottish architects, when 
t ie> prepare plans and specifications and submit estimates 
ot costs, always forget the architect'* fee ! I cal I i t forget - 
fulness hm perhaps it h modesty. All these arc sordid 
m.liters, however p and 1 would rather address myself for a 
trmmcm to a more idealistic aspect of the architects 1 
profession Architect;* arc nil striving after two ideals— 
u ? lL r Now, it is an interesting question 

Whether there two sn coincident. If is quite easv to make 

lf you “4* k** ul V synonymous with 
tmiity I hat is an easy thing, but it involve# a corain 
abuse of language. If you address yourself to the coruickra- 
tion of tJw two words utility and b«my „ and attach to each 
thofr ordinary meaning, ] am afraid you cannot give an 
Affinnuivc answer to the question wbuthw utility is a!wavs 
comedent with beauty, but, mark you, one musi not goto 
tin opposite extreme and suppose or imagine that there is 
any antagonism, J f you see a singularly ugly house there is 
no presumption from the ugly exterior that internal |v it is a 
most convenient and commodious house. On the contrary 
there is a certain presumption that it is not so, because the 
fxt te f' , a such an ugly exterior is not very 

■ * 10 J 0 ' 6 ^<| s| Bn L ‘d a comfortable and commodious 

hw thit » nd white one cannot affirm 
mat utility and beauty necessarily go together. I think ihat 
one must recognise that the mcc«ity to adapt a building 
tor certain purposes may furnish inspiration j n the fc . Ka * 
tion of rhe beautiful. Take our English cathedrals. 1 do 
not know if it will be universally admitted, hue it is ccr- 
minly my own opinion that these are the most beautiful 
buildings in Finland. ji not the mom beautiful building m 
tliL Wurfd Now these buddings were gradualU evolved. 

J he original idea whan churches, from which cathedrals 
^rine were hu.lt was not the designing of a beautiful 
build trig but die designing of a building suitable for certain 
omii of worship. Lind for certain rites and ordinances, and 
1 “ al c . ime r ? ,e supontdded the idea of the necessity of 
emdormrnt- with certain rules of svmbolism, and eo the 

dvi 'w/u.:;! 1 /'- hSt ‘ *■'" , V ' IJ * ** fun c f( r a riii.'iin r .t 
hat w tod no ehurchi-s and no eathedrds. all J that vou 

Jn fi. ed - a h t ^ lc . ,MS ''^^ringuisfsed arehiteas in the country 
° ‘ umjhh dc 3 J B n * beautiful building wi.hm.t record 
loony puiptrse to which that building migh! be put. I We 

ddS™! y °v, UOUJd EL ‘ man> ^“^riful plana and 
J ’ , U1 , f ' T1 rhc supposition whiel] i put, tha[ we knew 

S 2 ? 3 ?teaa 2 ^ h Vl r f r '- 1 vcmmc [M Ihinlttbat 

f rt 1 thlSt ‘ buildmgr, would hair ihe remotest resem- 
Uunn to one of our cathedrals, and I venture to add that 

"hir? R<: c,f ,hetc ! ^ d ^mRs 1 grcai as is my respect for the 
ab,hty of the architects of the present dav. could compare 

e/k t ,e OUr * n C1tnl " tyj L ' d Kll [ 'Mhe evolution oft he 

drJ lht ncccssit / ol dc!i, « ni *’« buildings adapted lor 
/SiCSTh' ■ to conform with certain mles of 
synibol^m has been an std. and not a hindrance, tothem- 

mrree ,I ’ n f fl i the u irchlWCt ‘ 7t “ I** wmc in poetry , The 

metre and ihe rhyme cue might regard ss a hindrance to 

tfcoSi ^agination, hit it has not been so 
tar. Un the contrary, they have been found to be a source 

S.iTSId^r™ - - nf,m ^ itlativt development and espx.-s- 

S1(,n ’ "* d 80 !t “ “ ««feure. The necessity for c™- 
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forming with certain purposes* curtain idcak, certain sym¬ 
bolism, hat been an aid and not a hindrance to the develop¬ 
ment D f architecture, These, however* are high and diffi¬ 
cult subjects, perhaps hardly appropriate to an after-dinner 
toast. 1 revert tn mv proper subject, the Royal Institute of 
British Architect; the corporate organisation of the archi¬ 
tects of this country. Now ihe archie act has a certain ad¬ 
vantage overpay own profession, over the medical profes¬ 
sion. over many other professions, a certain advantage and 
also a certain respondbi I ity. In tny profession p in the medi¬ 
cal profession, and in many other professions, one may say 
it will be all the same a hundred years hence, but the archi¬ 
tect omnoT say that. H is w ork is end u ring. At all event* it 
is enduring if he works with Aberdeen granite or British 
freestone, 1 am not quite so sure about reinforced stucco* 
The work of the architect is enduring, and 1 sometimes 
regret that ihc Scottish architects of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries did not more fully realise this 
truth. But | am quite sure that those who are gathered here 
to-night fully realise it* and fully realise their responsi¬ 
bilities to future generations. There is perhaps only one 
order in the community that can claim an immortality 
greater than that of the architect, I mean the poet. Only 
the poet cati claim to have created something that will 
endure any work of man** hands. Architects who are here 
present wij] take some consolation in the fact that poets in 
the present day arc so scarce that iheir claims to superior 
immortality need excite no jealousy, f venture to pre¬ 
dial that that Cenotaph in Whitehall will outlive all the 
poetry that has sprung from the laic European War. I 
appreciate the honour of being invited to propose this 
toast, und I have special pleasure in coupling it with 
ihe name of such u distinguished member of the pro¬ 
fession of architects as occupies the chair to-night* 

THE CHAIRMAN 7 (in reply) : It wit not for 
nothing that tee men of England joyfully accepted the 
invitation to hale the conference in this city. We 
know where good-fellowship is to be found, good fare 
and goodwill, and we have come here to enjoy those 
dungs. You sometimes come south to share our toil, our 
remunerative toil* We conic here joyfully to share your 
pleasures, 1 am very proud to have been iht President ol 
the In&iituse. It has been a special gratification to me to 
realise that your Incorporation has been established during 
my presidency, ojthough i cannot say that, personally, I 
have had much shore in carrying it through. In doing 
honour to us T ynu have at ihe sutne lime recognised 
through the R.I.B_A. the supremacy of Britain for ihe 
moment I Nobody can quite know how- big an affair the 
RJ.R.A, is unless he has been a President or out of the 
Seereiariea of the Institute. He cannot have the faintest 
notion of what the Institute really means* nut in Brimin 
only, but in the world. It ri astonishing to me—and very 
many things which come into the President** hands do not 
find their w ay into the ordinary primed records of the 
society—to realise that the man who stands for the moment 
** President is in the position of being virtually the 
Head of a Republic on which the sun literally never seta. 
From all over the world We get correspondence, ♦Some¬ 
times it is worry, some fames it is congratulalitons, and 
sometime* it is merely a show of pure affection, 3 shall 


reti re in a few weeks into the publicity of private practice, 
and a new nian will reign in my stead, Und 1 desire to com¬ 
mend Mr. G&tch very warmly to you. 

I happen to be very much interested in architectural 
education. I am going to spend next week in exam¬ 
ining Scottish schools, a pursuit which is alwavs one 
ot peculiar pleasure to me. 1 know beforehand what I 
am going to see—good work, good teachers, and dili^ 
gence, I want to say this about education in archi¬ 
tecture, that it cannot go on without the cordial good¬ 
will of the architects who practise in the places where the 
education is conducted. Nowhere more than in Scotland 
is that goodwill so abundantly seen. Wherever J go I sec 
thai the architects are the friends of the young men in this 
matter of education. That means a great deal even now K 
and it has meant 3 great deal in tunes past. Our fathers did 
a great deal and made a great sacrifice when they realised 
the time had come for systematic education for young archi¬ 
tects, To put the matter on its lowest level, it meant giving 
up pupil*' fees. That generous spirit, that national spirit, 
hssgonc on increasing,and! heartily ctmgnituhre Scotland 
tin her work in that direction. 11 will not have escaped your 
nohec that there has been an Institute election. You will 
treai me, I hope, merely as a fellow-voter for the moment. 
It is quite an embarrassing situation, and I hardly know 
whore to begin, but 1 am going to begin \v J th congraiulu i ions. 
That this I nsniutv should h*ve parties w ithin at is not only 
unreasonable but absurd, because wc have only one object* 
the advancement of architecture. Of course, differences of 
opinion must arise as to how certain results ore to be 
achieved. But what I want to say is this, and 1 say it w ith¬ 
out tus h ngany reflect ion on anybody "sconduct or c hjinicter, 
that 1 believe we diall never retain any influence whatever 
in nur great and glorious Institute unless we ferveniJy and 
steadfastly make up our minds that we shall always fUl 
our Council and the presidential chair with persons who, 
we think, are reasonably representative of the forefront of 
architecture, I know it is a case of 11 glasshouses M for me to 
talk like that, having been a incml»er of C ounejt for sonuny 
years, und having occupied the presidential chair* a post 
which, I may add, I never sought, though it was a great 
honour to have filled it. It may occur in the future 
that there is a wish to put in persons representing minor 
issues on small questions in dispute' That will not 
succeed. The Institute is loo big? a body for then kind 
ot thing to be expected to succeed. Remember it 
is wodd wide, remember it covet* Britain. Wc must make 
pi-rirctly sure that wc put men there who wc feel will 
represent, not * particular view on a particular subject, 
but architecture. Before silting down let me add p word 
about the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. I wish 
it ihe longest possible lifc 1 every kind of prosperity, every' 
happiness, and every success. 

LORD ALNESS (inproposingihcto^tof‘The Incorp- 
ore t cun of Architects in Scotland and ihe other Allied So¬ 
cieties ") : As you will *ce, this toast is u composite one, 
and the lint branch of k relates m the Incorpnration of 
which we have heard so much to-night* As A loyal Scot, 
und withal I hope u modest one, I vv«4 nut in the least sur¬ 
prised m be informed that the Scottish Society, of all the 
Allied Societies,'was probably the most important. That, of 
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course* is jjs one would expect, and aa it ought to be. 1 am 
told that the Scottish Society hies a membership of nearly 
600, wiih chapters in all the great cities of Scotland, and 
ilia tit is steadily increasing in vigour nnd influence. There 
is just this to be jiddcd* that, owing to the mtmiiicenre of 
Sir Raw&ftd Andcrann, whose name is familiar 10 all of us* 
the Society has been enabled tn vote several thousand 
pounds tn ardiiEcctural education. and no man can gainsay 
or exaggerate the importance of that topic. But the roast 
h not merely parochial ■ the second branch of it relates 
It* the oilier Allied Societies arid gives an impend ppcct to 
the toast. If you ask me where these Allied Societies are to 
be found, 1 think the answer would be in every corner of 
the British Empire Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
have already contributed their quota* and* to-day* f under¬ 
stand that South Africa and Singapore are being enrolled 
m members of your great organisation. That is a notable 
achievement. It is a triumph of federal organisation. Now 
may l just add thk T bearing out what Lord Sands has said 
that your profession and mine not infrequently meet ? h 
has been my lot as u practicing counsel at the ScoEti&h Bat 
to examine architects a* friendly witnesses a and rn cross- 
examine them os hostile witnesses. Naturally, 1 have more 
vivid recollect ]om of the latter process than of the former 
process. I think Mr. Marwick shares some of these reeob 
Iccriam. Well, I have always realisedj when I wo* Ln that 
position* the difficulty in which a coumil is sometimes 
placed. lie b sometimes supposed in a few short hours to 
equip himself with a special knowledge which will enable 
him to deal on equal termj in the witness-box and* if possi¬ 
ble. overthrow a man who has devoted his tvhnk life to the 
study of the topic. What my experience may have been in 
thuT particular it is not forme to say* but it is a difficult task 
uv you will readily understand and admit. May I just add 
that architect* not only come into contact with lawyers 
from lime to time, hut also with Ministers of the Crown. It 
was my experience when I was Secretary for Scotland, arid 
as such 1 was responsible for the housing programme in 
Scotland* to come into contact with architects on both 
sides of the Border* and may I say ihai 1 shall not readily 
forget the efficiency, the reliability* and the hdpfotn™ 
which 1 experienced at their hands ? But* after all* giving 
evidence in the witness-box cod erecting houses for the 
working classes are but mere by-products of your great 
profession. That profession has many notable charade r- 
Lstics* one or two of which have been referred to already. 
One of these is its age, I was greatly si nick the other day 
by a phrase which 1 come across in that connection. It was 
used by the Public Orator a! Cambridge in presenting an 
honorary degree to one of the most illustrious architects 
of the day, Sir Aston Webb. In addressing him, the Public 
Orator used th* wards of the Roman poet* *' God was the 
First Architect/' Ww the Roman prei not right, ond does 
it not fall to the human architect either to add to or to 
subtract from the beauty of the world which the Divine 
Architect has framed l Age la one of the characteristics of 
your prnfe^sinn. The other lias been referred to by Lord 
Sands, and that is the permanence of your work. It is given 
lo few- of ua to create wurk which will cam immortality. 
That li your privilege. It is s high responsibility* You do 
not need To go to Assyria or to Egypt* although great le-s- 
Boru can be Seamed in the East. You do not have to travel 


beyond the work of Wren in London„ or beyond those 
great shrine* which 1 understand you hive visited to-day* 
in my ohi constituency m the Borders, round which so 
many sacred and mubstirring memories duster. In order 
tn appreciate that* though the work of most men dies, the 
w ork of the architect lives ; and therefore a great trust 
devolves upon you of which I am confident you wilI prove 
worthy. I will content myself by adding that your past pro¬ 
vides at once an inspiration and a challenge for the future. 
I wish iliai your future may be equal and, if possible, may 
even excel your past. It is my privilege to link with this 
tout two well-known names, There is the fumie of Mr. 
Marwick of whom 1 have had experience both as a friendly 
and a hostile witness. There isalsorho name of Mr. Francis 
Jones, President nf the Manchester Society of Architects* 
and therefore representative of a city which in vigorous en¬ 
terprise Ln ordered progress ujsd m htj. T h culiure may even 
vie with che city in which you are met m-night. 

MR. T.'P. MARWIC K* President of the ] neorporali an of 
Architects in Scotland (in reply) : I dt&art- on behalf of the 
Incorporation to convey to Lord Alness our warmest 
thanks for th^ kind words he has spoken, and i thank you 
all for their generous reception. The Incorporation, 
though young in years* ha& already well over six hundred 
members. You have hrard of the gift to us of a home 
suitably equipped and endowed. We shall ever cherish the 
memory of our benefactor* and shall prm c our gratitude by 
faith fully admin I tiering the trust placed in our hands, We 
■dull excrciat all o m knowledge* skill and energy, in the 
endeavour to do good and useful work* and lo achieve the 
objects the donor had at heart. I may :*iate that we have 
dedicated over one-quarter of our entire capital \o educa¬ 
tional purpose!*. Wc have, in conjunction with the other 
berLL-flcmries, assisted in the publication of the recently 
issued beautiful book of measured drawings of Scottish 
Domestic Architecture. We are working In conjunction 
with the Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
Scotland in the publication of the National Art Survey 
Drawings. 1 recommend to your spedal mention the firat 
volume. The second volume if* being printed now for 
early issue. We purpose* If possible, proceeding with the 
siomptction of several hundred drawings partly prepared, 
and such additional drawing* as may be required to com¬ 
plete the surrey of every important historical) and architec¬ 
tural monument in Scotland. Wc shall out be sad shed 
until this is done* seta to preserve accurate records of 
these before the tooth of time accomplishes their des¬ 
truction. 

Wc have commenced the publication of a quarterly 
magarine ; have a benevolent fund to help iho*c w ho Ml 
by the way ; sod in other flcjtis of cndcorour wc are trying 
to do good work for the community and for the advance¬ 
ment of the art of architecture* 

I mny state also that wc are raking prclLmitmiy steps to 
obtain a University Degree in Architecture, and matters 
are well advanced for This in Glasgow, In the Edinburgh 
Chapter a special committee will suggest a series of existing 
daises in the University, Heriot-Wan Technical College* 
and the College of Alt, m as to form n School of Architec¬ 
ture. W e think this tun be done, and by adding lectures in 
civic design and professional practice k would make a com¬ 
plete course. Degrees are granted In I^ndon, Liverpool* 
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Cambridge-, and several utber English Universities, so that 
there ii no reason why Scotland should lag behind. 

Of course wc quite appreciate the fact chat a great crea¬ 
tive uriisT sped Ally endowed by nature, that little can be 
dune probably to develop imaginative qualities, but we 
know that in scientific and practical work an immense 
amount of hoik] can be accomplashed by systematic; train¬ 
ing. Art by Itself h apt to atstrvc in chest days, and our 
desire is to present prospects oi a good status and reason¬ 
able reward to young men of ability and education wishful 
10 enter our alluring and fascinating but very neglected 
profession* 

The Incorporation are aEso anxious to assist in closing 
ihe door to the practice of architecture by the unqualified. 
We consider ihut architects require as much education and 
ability as those who practise law or medicine. They ought 
to 13Ve in a* cultured an atmosphere, their work in as im¬ 
portant, and they are as vitally interested in the health, 
well-being and good guidance of the community. 

The Incorporation exists at present solely as . consul ta¬ 
li ve and administrative body, arid Its formation ought to 
give the profession here a solidarity, force* and influence 
which at present it only possesses lO a limited degree. This 
influence they hope Eo be able to utilise in fostering the 
growth of try r towns and villages on artistic* practical * anti 
tound financial lim^, in developing the aesthetic sense of 
tin- community, and in endeavouring to arouse and widen 
public appreciation of archiEreturn. 

In the United Slates of America a very marked advance 
in architectural talent has taken place of late, largely owing 
to the foundo lion of Schools of Architecture s and the Hti mu¬ 
tation of public inlcrest. During the last five and twenty 
years the design of their public buildings has immeasur¬ 
ably improved in oil the qualities which make for Rood art. 
This vra& dearly shown in the recent exhibition of Ameri¬ 
can drawings in London, Glasgow and oihcr cities. We 
want to travel along similar lines. 

Archil vets write the history of a nation in stunt?. They 
erect the milestones on the highway of civilisation and pro¬ 
gress. Their work affects the health and testlietic educa¬ 
tion of the people and endures for generations either 10 
elevate or degrade public taste. Publicity stimulates inter¬ 
est* and our success in the long run depends upon public 
interest. Architectural work of importance is surely 
worthy of m much attention as a prize fight, a football 
match, or a horae race. So long *5 men of conspicuous 
talent are unappreciated p and their most earnest efforts 
passed by without intelligent criticism, and recognition* 
they wilt be discouraged and mediocrity will Abound. 
There is no stimulus to cscccL whereas there is no limit to 
the benefit due acknowledgment of merit may accom¬ 
plish. 

One loves to see praise and pleasure given to the worthy 
whi 1 c they ore 1 i v in ^ to enjoy them. Po . t-mortem eulogy 1 is 
of as little avail m laying wreaths upon unresponsive sod. 
The dead neither hear nor see. I*ct ua therefore bring out 
our alabaster boxes now* and so hearten and encourage 
those who do well T that they go on and do better. As I 
slid yesterday, look back years and you will are that the 
enlightened public In this dry in 1767 were in advance of 
the public of to-day. They knew and appreciated good 
work so highly that they actually gave the freedom of the 


dry and a gold medal to the architect who won the compe¬ 
tition for the lay-out of the New Town. The present-day 
apathy of the public is so great that such happenings now 
jre inconceivably Talking of 1767 recalls ih\t tart which 
you have already heart!, that our present enlightened Gor- 
poratitm have appointed a Consultative Committee to eu- 
operate with the Town Planning Committee of the Council 
in the work of city development on right lines. 1 trust this 
action will he followed in. due course by the appointment of 
-1 Fine Art Advisory Committeu such as exists in New York* 
If you read the last report of the New York Commission 
you trill see a record of what hns been Accomplished. There 
can be no doubt that it tends to the production of noble, 
diguifiedp and well-proportioned building. It docs good 
work in the creation and maintenance of all the accessories 
of a beautiful city, and one would tike to nee Somewhat 
rimilnr rnethtnls applied here. 

I can assure you that the members of die Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland Arc Inspired by high ideals, 
and you all know [hat lu^h ideals are a prepotent influence 
in the spiritual and intellectual progress of a nation. They 
intend to work* so far as they are abTc* for the realisation 
of these ideals, imd* while progress may at first be slow „ 
they are encouraged by the knowledge that the Ideals 
of yesterday become transmuted into the EicftsaUtLc^ of 
to-day. 

I thank you all very sincerely fur your courtesy and For 
your generous kindness in wishing us God-speed in our 
work. 

MR. FRANCIS JONES [F.J* President, Manchester 
Society of Architects : It is » great honour to have been 
asked to reply on behalf cE the Allied Societies, In the lit*; 
place ! should hke to *ay something About the election* 
to which the President referred. You all know that those 
elections have resulted in a dean sweep of the old Council. 
All 1 want to say about that is this, that we have not finished 
by making a clean sweep of the old Council, f| is now up 
to the new Council + all of ua, to get inside ihe Institute 
that unity which will prevent any repetition of w hat has oc¬ 
curred in the last two years. Mr. Marwick represent, one 
might the un i ry of Scotland. I n other words * the Alli ed 

Societies of Scot!and. The Royal Institute represents not 
only the combined Allied Societies of England, but also the 
combined Allied Societies of Scotland as well, so that we 
have the whole body of British Architects in ihe Institute* 
and in that body we have to preserve a united front* or else 
wr shall do tin good. 1 would just like to point out two 
things: the Brat in that for the firs! time* ns far as I am 
aware, we have the President of a provincial Society as Pre¬ 
sident uf the Royal Institute. Not only have we a l 'resident 
who is a provincial member* but 1 think I eon say p and 1 
feel everybody will agree with me, that we have a President 
whose term would probably have come long ago if he had 
happened to be not a provincial member but a London 
mem bcr. I n other words, the only disquali Heat ion for Air. 
GrtdT* earlier election was the fact that he was a provin¬ 
cial member. 1 feel in electing him we haver elected not 
merely a provincial member, but one of rh? moat suitable 
men wc could have had as President of the Royal Institute 
of Architects. The second thing 1 would like to say is jus 1 
to point out that the new Council is, with the representation 
of the provincial societies larger than it ever was before. 
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Therefore ihe provincial member* will agmc ^ Eth me that 
the Council ought i« be better than ever it was before. 
There :2 =J r :i■.n it depends on the imdlhpMu member*' tifli- 
gcitcc in turning up tu meeting*. As n provincial member 
myself h it will be 21 confliderablc tax upon my time to tome 
Up to London IO .stlend the iuec[Ln.$pi t hut if members are 
C Leered lo the Council they must really turn up* and 
ibeir interest* and cam there the interest* of their own 
:;Odette*, 1 %vilk content myself at this late hour with 
thank in k you very much for the manner in which you 
have received thin, toast, and ] have pleasure in calling upon 
you to give three hearty cheers to uur retiring President* 
Sir AYjierhotiHr, as this will be his last public appearance, 
probably* in ihe Presidential Chair of [he Institute. The 
occasion demands some cordia! recognition on our behalf. 

Three cheer* were given with great Warmth to the re¬ 
tiring President, and Sir Robert Lrorimcr, in proposing 
3 vote nt thanks, paid a notable tribute to Mr. Waterhouse 
for his great service* m the Institute during Jus two year^ 
of office. 

LIST OF MEMBERS ATTEND ENG THE 
CON KEREN CE. 

Among I hose pmem At the Conference Wert the fallowing : 
—Professor Patrick Abetxromhir [,-].}* Mrs, Abercrombie „ Pro¬ 
fessor S. D. Adshetid . Mna. Adsheiul, MtSI AiLhvjd, J. P. 
Alison [/'.}* John Armour [F.J. James A. AmoU [F.j r Mrs. 
Arno!?, I- A. ArthiiiTi Lt.-CdL J. Maurice Arthur* C«M.Ci_. 

I F.] f Um. Diullie fri.J* Win. ILiillie \UcatUi^ \. Mtt. 
fhkitlle, Andrew Balfour [FT Mrs. BdfauT, Major Harrs Bftrnei 
[F.]. John I) t\in [RL R. Blockidder, Professor Baldwin Drawn 
|/;*rp, A-RJJ}**4.} t U- M- Brown [IJcmluiit], Wm. Brown fFJ, 
G. Wfnhinflton Browne* K.S-A . HerbertT. Duck land [F.J. Mb* 
Buekland James D. Cdirni 1 Mrs. Cairrib, A. Lome 

Campbdl IF.] G. E. Churfewciod MJ, D J. Chisholm [A.] m 
Lye r 1 i lltw rt Co pi cite, () H F r ( F-} ,11. R. Cow It y {A .] . G cu rgc 
Craig I Ljc*ntiuif] t James f LCmEgic [F.) P Frank Crumble, J* C. 
Cunningham, IS. A. Dalrympfe [.-f !. Mr*. I>alrymple P Wm. 
Davidson, I\ W. Dvai [FJ ( k Burm Dkk [F.J. F. ^1. Drydtti 
[LiumalfX Mr*. Dryden* Chvui. Dunch, Jnnwfl B- Dunn, 
AJt-SJL [F.], Mi* Dunn, F. E. IViirce Edur-urth [F,], Mtn 
Edwards, James Ellis, Mrs. Ellis. Oeiu T Ewing f UfentiaU}, 
J, Gfkhstn Fairley [F.J, J. Me Lei Ian Fairley [ri.]. ft. W. Fet- 
gufiOEl [A], Sir Itnusier Fletcher [F.L Lady Ikuhrr. l>. W. 
Gallon,iy J Uten tialu ] 1 J I ugh Gavin , Edw . Mdill h* 1 f r -|, JflJfiCf 
[firarfrifii], J. Alfred Goicll, F-S-A. fF*1, AIcJc. Grant 
(Pm-idem Invcmw Architectural Asociaiinnl, John P. Grunt 
[.*!.]. Ch». 1-1. Gray [A.] (1 Ion. StmUnr Northern MxhhcO 
Uirnl Awoetptjqn), ILNW'rll tiraysen [F.] P tiravfln, Mis* 

R C Graven* William B. ! hiJJey, Robert L. IlurdteJ. Wibon 
Hays L-l.j* J- Mncimytc Henfy |F.], H. L r Hiels?. [AX b. 
Percy HciLL.k’ [F-L Victor T Hodgtum [LiitritiutA* M‘> Ifodg- 
ion, Richard Holt* G. J . Howling (Editor Auhiticu* JiHiniftf), 


Harry Hubbard [AX T. Harold Hugha [AX Mr*. Hughes, 
Theodore R. Nne, John Jridim IF.], Mr\. jerdan* Ftandv 
Jones [F-1 (President Mjuidtester Sociciv of ArdutevtaJ, Mrs. 
Francis Joiils* Ivor P. Jones [,-J.] (Hon. Secretary Soulh Wa.tr* 
Tnaiitule of Architects), Mrs, Ivor Jones, J. Herbert Jones (Hon. 
Secretsry, Weilem Branch, South Wales IristiLuEe of Archi- 
tect^l, W T. Jem 1 JF.J(Ffevident Northern Ardtiiectural A*sn- 
elation )„ StewjLrt Kaye j.-L], Arthur Keen [F.] (Hon- Sec re Ear} 
R I.B.A-), <\ H. Ki tUpEh-irue fLireftIfhleJ, John Kepsusr [/■'.!, 
Henry F. Kerr |>/.] a A. Day Lamont [AX Mrs. L-miont II. V. 
Lftncheslcr [F.] P Mti>. Lanchealer/F. Alwyn Lloyd (Fj, Mt^. 
Lloyd + Alfred G K Lodihrad James l^ociihead [F-J (Presi¬ 
dent Glvgo-w ln*tinit« of Architect?.), J. A. E. IxifihotJ.^: [F.J. 
AS nx. Larimer [IjccntiaU] t Sir Robert S, Iairimer, A.RA., 
R -S■ A I F. j. L:i l 3 y I jA I ri Hit-t, t IJ] ■. Mm \\1 i r (Sec ix Ui r ;■ i I t.t A ■ 
Mn. MacAIisEer. Malcolm S. McL'nlJum [-d.]. Alex- McGibbon 
[A ], J. A. H r AUckcrade, M?s MHckeii^ic. D. M. Miu kie, T. F. 
Maeleimati jAlJ.Rp* McMillun [F,J, Alex. MoWillUni [ri.J. 
Craigi € \ LinA'i ck [ Uwnliatc], T P. ^ 1 nrW i ck [A'.] (Preside rt E r Tile 
lEiesrporation of Arehitectm in Scotland L “I s . H r MUburn [FA 
M n.. Milbum, Wm. Milbom [^.J, Geo, Angu». ^liichtll [.-f .J. 
G o. l!-nnett Mitchell, JJ.L.. R M. Mitchell |LAch- 

ffolr], Mr;. Mitchell, Janrn-:, A Mrimt, A R.S.A. lFj, J. Inch 
MiirriaoEi [ s Mrs. Morrison, R. II. Motion, Mr-. 
Mution* Miss Edith Naylor, J, Bryan Nit bet [kntttetfrL G, 
Dale Olb'tf [R.F«L Ikirry Purker [F.J, Alex \ T Patcr^un, 
A-R S r A. [F,],, Mrs, Inters.in. Gd*. A. P-Utn^ni (.!.], Mrs* 
P -1 te rson t Jamei \'a x*:i Mi n, R.S .A., J. \\ I mi n i c ra on f .4 J. Mr-. 
Paterson, Win, Piitterson, A. F. Bldfonr Pnul lf4rrnlHUe] T W,T, 
Plume [lion. AR.l.B.A.j, t" A. Rithurd* [d.] h Mrs, Rithiirtls, 
jjnse-. Kobb, ThOniiLM Ross. James Salmon [F.]. Mts. Salmon, 
I >j\ nt -S i!nland lF.J, Wj n. S.ilnmnd l i i. j-jj lufej.Mr- >alim > ruI. 
Thoa. W, Sh-irpo IfjVrrtrrtifr]. Mrs.Sharpe,SleWait SinV.Gcorce 
Simpson [Edinburgh). George Simpson [fjVenlmre] (Glasgow 1, 
G. Sinclair [A.] r Laurence If. Smun + J. Ltcurflill Smith [£iVr«- 
Ii.jIi]. Thotrw* Smith* Mts* Smith r Chi-j. G.SoUtar [F.] ilPresi- 
dctll Dundee Institute of Architect*?, Scuiur, John Steel 
[F.J t D. A. Stewart [ Lk'?ti Johii Stewart [F.], T. Aiknuni 
Suuei !_ I,J (President Edinburgh Architectural Ai^jd;uion> h 
A. A. Symon (Li^irri4i , H*|, Walter Tapper [F.l. H. A. Turholton 
[F-l.John Taylinr, L. W Tayfor J L Teather [F.].Mr>.Tether , 
Min Teuthcr* Percy Thornai^ Q.B_E. [F] (President South 
Wiiles Institute of Architcci^j, Mn. Thorn**, W. !>. Timm*.*. 
P. ||. Thumi [F.J, Wm.Thomwon, W.S., Professor K.Tniquair 
[F.J. Gharlirs E. Five edit, J. W, Ward [LtLXTrlKJie), Edward 
Warren, S A fl ] (Pcevident of the Berk UoLk:. end Gann 
A.A.). Paul WiJtefhimw, I r .S_A. [pjevident R.l.li.A.i.Cieo, W. 
Watson, John Wat-nn [F.] (Edinburgh i r Jrdrn Wdiroti [F^ 
John F. Watson, Maurice E. \\ ebb, D.S.O., M.f. 
(FJ» I forhrrt A. Welch J.I.J, Wm. Ik Will Ire (Fj. J. Trifmn 
j \\ iliiam-s. J A \\ illiicm-on [,-J J. John W 1 1 non fF,] p Mri. 
W is - on juti n Witte i 1 /. u < rtltaCt ]. M r a, Whirl, Wr* i. Wo. -.-.I wnrd 

-F"-!, J- A.^WtKare [.■!.}, Mn^ Woo tl\ Percy H r WonhingtriFi. 


I.Ul.D [F-j C J M. YooncM !. G. i\ K Young [F.l. 
Guy Str j. Makm, of ^oulh Auilralia* 
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A RESUME OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


By universal consent the Conference 3£ Edinburgh 
ivas the most successful of the series. To say so is not 
to disparage the events of Liverpool and Cardssf. It is 
really a compliment to them* The enthusiasm created 
by those two memorable meetings was largely respon¬ 
sible for last week 1 ? success, Those who had enjoyed 
the hospitality of Lancashire and South Wales came 
eagerly to Edinburgh and brought their friend? with 
them. The result was an attendance that broke all 
records. 

The members* who arrived in Edinburgh on the ijth, 
were entertained at a delightful Smoking Concert by 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland* whose 
President* Mr, T. P. Marwick ]/L] r occupied the chair. 
An evening of a completely Scottish character was 
opened by a speech of warm and kindly welcome from 
the Chairman, and dosed by an expression of thanks on 
lieha I f of t he guts ts by M r - J - A - G otch f F \1 , 1 ft be re w as 
any ice about, it was very decisively broken that night. 

At 10 o'clock the following morning more than 200 
members gathered in the Council Hoorn of the City 
Chambers, where Lord Provost Hutchison and the 
Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh gave a cordial 
welcome to the Conference. Mr. Gotch took the chair, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, and two 
admirable lectures were delivered, Mr, Marwick on 
Edinburgh 1 : 41 Its Rise andProgiCM/'andAIr.Lancheitter 
on " The Place of Architecture in City Devdpmenl/* 
formed a perfect combi nation* and the discussion that 
followed sustained the very high level of the lecturers* 
10 whom a cordial vote of thanks was given on the 
motion of Mr* Arthur Keen, whose graceful little 
speech closed the proceedings. 

The w hole party then walked up by way of die High 
Street* the lawn market, and Castle Hilt to ihc Castle, 
where they were joined by others who had preferred 
the sights of Edinburgh on a sunny morning to the 
Solemnities of the City Chambers, and an excellent 
luncheon was served in the old rooms in Crown Square. 
Knur brawny pipers played their loudest outside the 
windows, but ihe cheerful noise of conversation more 
than held its own. 

After a rapid inspection of the Castle, including the 
Armoury' and Queen Mary's apartments, a group pho¬ 
tograph was taken on one of the slopes of the Castle 
Rock, and the party then embarked on charabancs 
and drove dow r n the famous 11 Mile, 11 through the High 
Street, past St. Odes' Cathedral, and down the Canon- 
gale to Holy rood Fabec, where by special permission 
the State Apartments were visited. The drive was then 
continued round Holy rood Park and Arthur's Seat, and 
back through the New Town to the National Gallery, 
which was the scene of a cheerful 11 At Home ” in the 


setting provided by the national collection of pictures - 
There was jusi comfortable time to dine before the 
Reception by the Lord Provost in the Freemasons* 
Hall. The gorgeous robes of our host, the fearsome 
weapons of his attendants., the cheerful music, t he solid 
hospitality, and the welcome presence of many of the 
leading figures of Edinburgh life, all contributed to ihe 
success of a delightful evening,. 

On the morning of ihe 18th a still earlier start was 
made, for atcj.i^ a procession of charabancs started 
on a round tour w hich covered some of the most beauti¬ 
ful scenery of ihe Scottish border country. Over the 
hills by Lauder and Earls ton to the Tweed—the ruins 
of Dry burgh Abbey —an energetic lunch at Melrose— 
a visit to the ruins of Melrose Abbey—then up ihe 
valley past Abbotsford to Peebles and lea ; so far + the 
weather held miL A mild rain chased the party back to 
Edinburgh, but no great harm was done, and everyone 
was in time for the great closing event, the Conference 
Banquet m the Freemasons* Hall. Nearly ^00, including 
an exceptionally large number of ladies* were present. 
Our guests included many of the most distinguished of 
Edinburgh's citizens. The Southern visitors were 
thrilled, and some of them intimidated, by the cere¬ 
mony of the entry of the Haggis, At last we had the 
President in the Chair and the speech that we had all 
looked forw ard to. From our guests we had eloquence* 
wit f and wisdom. The evening closed with tumultuous 
enthusiasm, 

\ erv wisely, the final day was " go-as-you-please, 11 
So many f>tup!e wanted to sec so many separate things 
that organised movement would have been teas helpful 
than usual. Everyone made his own arrangement^ and 
though the Conference ended officially on Saturday it 
was not until Monday that the Iasi of the visitors were 
able to tear themselves away. 

As usual, the work of organisation fell almost en¬ 
tirely upon the tireless and self-sacrificing member! of 
the local " Arrangements Committee, 1 * To ensure the 
smooth running of ihc crowded programme months of 
preliminary work had to be done* The complete suc¬ 
cess of the Conference showed how ungrudgingly that 
work was done. Their names ought to he recorded 
here. Under the leadership of Mr* Marwick were Mr. 
John Begg f/■’.]. .Mr. John Kcppfc [F.] s Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr [A j, Mr. F. C, Meats, Mr. J H McL. Morrison 
[/ imirvtfe), Mr. A, N\ Paterson [F-], Mr. 1\ A* Swan 
LT]i Mr. John Watson [F.J, Mr. A. J^orne Campbell 
[F.] t Mr, William Davidson* Mr, Stewart Kaye I/f.J* 
Mr. j. R. M Kay (. 1 .], Mr. E. J. MacRae [,L] r Mr. J, 
Wilson Paterson [.I.], Dr. Thomas Ross, Mr. H. O. 
Tarbotton [F.], Mr. James B. Dunn [F k J t Sir Robert S s 
Lorimer [/■’.] r and Mr, T. F. Madeiuun [ J,]. 
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Foremast among this band of workers were Mr. 
Marwick {the President), Mr, Lome Campbell (Con¬ 
vener of the Receptions Committee), Mr, Stewart 
Kaye (Convener of the Excursions Committee and 
stentorian C.G.S* of the motor panics), Mr. I. R. 
M' Kav (Convener of the Hotel Accommodation mid 
Hospitality Committee), Mr. Henry F. Kerr (Convener 
of the Programme Committee), and Mr. J. Wilson 
Paterson, of H.M. Office of Works, ivho helped us 
admirably in the visits to the Castle, to ilulvrood, and 
to Dry burgh and Melrose Abbeys, To all of them, and 
to Mr. Llassfnrd Walker, the ever courteous and care¬ 
ful Secretary of the Incorporation, upon whose willing 
shoulders fell so heavy and continuous a burden, we 
owe a debt of fhunks ihat cannot he adequately ex¬ 
pressed here. 


And outside our own body we arc under a deep 
obligation to those citizens of Edinburgh whose gra- 
cions hospitality did so much to ensure the success of 
i lie Conference, Above all, we are indebted to l ord 
Provost Hutchison for the real interest that, he took In 
our proceedings, far the permission granted to us to 
hold our Inaugural meeting in the City Chambers, and 
for his generous hospitality in the Freemasons 1 Hall, 

I he Provincial Conference of 1013 has sei a stan¬ 
dard 1h.1t ii will be hard to equal, perhaps impossible 
tu Surpass, in future years, I r M + 

t opies of the Conference Group Phonograph can he 
obtained from Mr. K. Hpjford Dcbenhnm, 4 West 
Maitland Street, Edinburgh. The prices are fts. each 
in sepia, 7s. each in black. 


The President’s Approaching Retirement 


At the General Meeting on 25 June Mr. ARTHUR 
KEEN* sifter the presentation nf she Royal Gold Medal 
w Hir John J. Burnet, referring tu the retiring Presi¬ 
dent, said : L have to bring you back tu plain English 
with one or two announcements of forthcoming events ; 
but before doing so it occurs to rue to remind you that 
this is the Iasi occasion on which Mr, Waterhouse will 
he taking [he chair at any of our meetings us President, 
during hi* present term of office, i sav " his present 
icrm M because it is possible that si later period of office 
might succeed this one, 1 think we all appreciate—cer¬ 
tainly no one appreciates more fully than 1 do -ihe 
value of the service* that he has rendered to the Inti¬ 
tule during the time that he has held i he position of our 
President. I have been altogether surprised, from time 
to time* to find how much of his valuable time he was 
willing and able lo devote to the service of his fcllow- 
members here. There is nothing that be has iicrn called 
upon to carry out llut he h as not applied himself to with 
his utmost ability, and with all [he time that was neces¬ 
sary to be found for the particular business involved. 
He has presided over our meetings with the utmost dis- 
tinction* and there has hardly been an occasion when he 
has been exjtectcd to be here that he lias failed to He 
present, 3 might speak for a long lime without exhaust¬ 
ing all the virtue* of the President I find in Paul Water¬ 
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house, and 1 do not know that 3 can do better than 
remind you that he is a very worthy successor to a very 
worthy father who held the same position before him. 
We remember, with the greatest pleasure, his father's 
tenure of the office, and it wilt be a very long rime 
before we cease to think with pleasure of the way in 
which his son has filled the chair, I cannot tpeiik highly 
ennygh, or fedinglv enough, of the kindness, the con¬ 
sideration, the fact, anti the good feeling with which he 
h js conducted the business of our meetings on all occa¬ 
sions and I [hink we have to be profoundly grateful hi 
him for all that he has done, not only in the way of 
carrying on the business of the Institute, but in (he 
way of advancing the very best interests of this great 
■Society. 1 11 the matter of education hcha .5 distinguisshe j 
tiimsdf exceedingly : he litas hi ken an enormous interest 
bi the business of our Roan! of Architectural Educa¬ 
tion, and hq has carried the work of that Board [n a very 
high point of efficiency There Is mi aspect of the w ork 
of this Institute with whigh he is not fullv familiar, and 
in connection with which he bM not carried the work a 
considerable step Further than it had reached before. 
A nil [ thin k we have to ex press oursel v c$ as very, very 
much indebted to him ior all that he has done on our 
behalf during the time that he has occupied the Chair 
of iMs Institute. 




CORRESPONDENCE 


Registration 

The fallowing Letter on the subject of RegiOration has 
been received by Mr. MueAlkt- r from Sir. Pouller. 

13 Arfitt" ton Stre<t, , S. IF. J. 

14 June 

Dear Mr. \ IalAu sttji , —I am eonatunt] y receiving 
letters and pamphlets on this subject, all too numerous 10 
answer, 1 wonder whether you could find space in the 
Journal to give publicity to my views. 

I consider that all members of the Institute should have 
a voice in its conduct, especially now reconstruction Is 
contemplated in the form of Registration, It is, however, 
disconcerting to find at these times such a lack of unity 
among architects, also regrettable that some of us jre 
turning into amateur politicians. 

The trend now is likely to expose us to possible rupture 
and to gntcrul ridicule, both of which arc unlikely to help 
Registration or the status of the Institute. 

If Registration is to come t it must be bandied calmly 
and broadly. One hear* a lot of nonsense about Urrifica- 
tioxi and Resignation ; surely Registration is Unifica¬ 
tion 1 If not „ what in our case ? Are we to ask for a mono¬ 
poly for n minority ? How far will this take us ? We mu*r 
have the support of the majority of all interested in archi¬ 
tecture, whether members of the Institute or no 1 , even nf 
those unqualified to practise, if they can show substantial 
outlay of lime and money with the object of becoming 
architects- I am under the impression that we have their 
support, l f not, our case is hopeless, 

I dn not bold with the policy of forging blindly ahead, 
which was seriously put forward at one of the gene ml meet¬ 
ings of the Institute. 

Registration seem* a subject an which afchitcciA might 
wisely be ignorant, although wc arc expected to know 
everything else. By dabbling in this subject„ arc nor 
very- much like the amateur who tries to be hi* own archi¬ 
tect ? The result is well known. An expensive and a pro- 
lunged failure. 

The best course is to consult the leading authority on 
Kegi 3 (ration< someone with a thorough knowledge of Par¬ 
liamentary Law h listen to him and allow him to direct our 
application. A multitude of points will arise, and doubtless 
difficult opposition will have to be faced and overcome, 

1 confess I have not the ability nor the lime to give the 
subject the serious thought it deserves, but Simple ques¬ 
tions such as the follow ing will arise t— 

On what grounds do wc intend to make the application 1 
h it for the betterment of design ? 
ts it to cheapen building ? 

Is it to overcome the shortage of housing ? 

Is it to create more employment for labour } 

These are matters which arc now in the minds of -Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, and the question of design is the only 
easy one to answer. 

Then, again, what is meant by the: term " Architect P+ ? 

I am convinced that were all ihe members of the Institute 
asked to du line that one word, the results would show Lin 
amazing diversity of opinion, In framing an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment it must be definite. This* h of great importance, 
although it sounds triviat, for w* have to contend with and 


arrive at an understanding with a great body of many able 
men, vii. p engineers. 

In spite of all these difficulties, there U a marked interest 
being taken in architecture by the general public, and no 
doubt by careful forethought it may be possible to put 
forw ard a case which would be of interest to and protect 
the general public and At the same rime be to the encou¬ 
rage mem of architects in carry an rhe oldest, maxi nobjc 
and necessary of im,-’Yours sincerely, 

Dm ant Poulteh [ F »], 

P.S.— It has been publicly stated that the Associate* will 
have a grievance should Registration come into force. 
Doctors have their different degrees. Why should not 
architects f 

Correspondence 

THE ASSOCIATION OF LICENTIATES OF THE 

R.f.BJV 

j Strrrtn Cht^tpfidr t E. C.. 

iS Jj/jh/ 1023. 

To the Editor K jauns -al R. IDA, r — 

Dear Sir,—O n behalf u* the committee of the above 
association may 1 ask for a little space in your next issue to 
thank all those who have replied to my question with refer¬ 
ence to (he letter reprinted from thr Builder of 35 IMsy 
last. 

It is impossible to shank individually the hundred* who 
hove replied. Fur the moment it will interest the many to 
know that two Licentiates Bod two Fellows (w j ho were cmcc 
Cinderelies) da nut agree w ish u* ; they are four contented 
men [two in the glory of the purple and two In the ashes)* 
while 400, in dud imi Fellows (once Licentiates) do agree 
entirely, and many others sympathise. 

The committee is grateful to those who. In addition 10 
replying, have sent valuable suggestion* which it ii hoped 
may lie put before thu new Council of the R.l B.A., and 
lead, through friendly dlseu&rion, to a satisfactory solution 
of she question at iesue, and he one step forward towards 
unjlicHtion and peace.-—Sincerely you re ? 

John E. Ywsumit lJUcmitatt]. 

THE SURVEY OF LONDON, 

ST. LEONARD, SHOREDITCH. 

31 Linzfiehi RrMid. Wimbfadott Common, S.IF.iq, 

Juttt 1923, 

To thi Editor > Journal, R-f .B.A.,— 

Dkan Sik,— O n page 500 of the Journal Professor 
R wha rdson mcmitimi Eyru n view of Shoreditch, 

1 have a set of these views of the Fortifications of Lon¬ 
don, hut was informed recently it the British Museum 
that they are forgeries by a Victorian "Architect and 
builder 11 mimed Peter Thompson, who lived near Dorset 
Square, Regent’s Furk r 

He deceived many of the nobility and literary world 
from the Prince Consort downwards, Including a library 
of the highest sending. 

Architects and other collectors should be on their guard 
as a number of thc Hl views 11 are printed tin seventeenth or 
eighteenth century paper. 

It U doubtful If ** Captain John Eyre * r ever fjtintd,— 

1 am, yours Faithfully, F. J. Forster [A.% 
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The Wren Society 

HajdJy had the bicentenary cel trbrai ions abated when 
a group of admirers of the great architect met together 
under the shadow of St, Paul's, at the suggestion of Mr 
Mervyn Macartney, to devise the means of setting up a 
permanent and trustworthy record of Sir Christopher 
Wren's life and work. 

It was agreed to form a Wren Society, whose objects 
should be to hunt out his drawings and other documents 
—portraits, letters t reports. accounts and miscellaneous 
documents throwing light upon that long and admir¬ 
able 1 i to and its mul t i far tolls aetivi t ies -an J to issue them 
in published form to subscribers. There is- a wide field 
for such a work. In the first place, Wrcr/s biographers 
have hitherto been handicapped by a lack of reliable 
data* and a cloud of mistakes nos consequently enveloped 
his career in obscurity. The depth of the gloom is ill us* 
trated by the fact that Sir Lawrence Weaver, whose ad¬ 
mirable little book just published has done not a little to 
dispel it, on checking tony-seven of Miss Mitotan's 
dates* N found forty-five of them wrong, by from one to 
twenty-five years/' 

Again, the drawings have never been fully catalogued 
or sifted. Even the splendid All Souk' collection has 
never been reproduced as 3 whole, to say nothing of the 
many other known examples in museums, colleges and 
Government offices, as well as in private hands, com¬ 
panions to which hitherto unrecorded may well be un¬ 
earthed by systematic search. 

The work of the Wdpole, Vasari, Dtlrer* Henry Brad¬ 
shaw and similar societies shows what can be accom¬ 
plished by a body of subscribers animated by a single 
object, and the Wren Society, which has already re¬ 
ceived promises of support From many eminent persons 
and bodies, has every reason to hope that its publica¬ 
tions will be equally useful in the cause of art and his¬ 
tory and equally full of in!crest. 

These it is proposed to issue annually, over a period 
of some twenty years* in the form either of portfolios of 
reproductions of Wread's drawings or other illustrations 
of his works* or of volumes containing ascertained facts 
and unpublished records. Experience shows that such 
publications, in addition to their obvinu* utility, acquire 
in course of time a steadily increasing value. 

'The subscription will he one guinea, and the Society's 
publications, supplied free to members, will not be ob- 
t ainable chrough other t hisnncIs. Libraries anil institu- 
tions will receive the same treatment as indtviduals, and. 
like them, may pay a Life Composition fee of fifteen 
guineas. 

'The Earl of Balfour has exhibited his interest in the 
Society** work bv consenting to become its President. 

The Hen* Secretary p Mr W H Ward [F r J, 3 Bedford 
Square, wilt be pleased lo *e«d the prosperms, which will he 
very fcbortiv, to any penjnni whn will supply him wjih 
their nritncs and oddre&Kt. 
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The A rchitectureClub Dinner 


The re was u good attendant*: of member* and ai 

the Architecture Club Dinner, held on 21 June ai the 
Hotel CeciL 

Mr r J r C. Squire, in a speech after the dinner, made the 
satisfactory announcement that the Club's Exhibition of 
Architecture* which was hdd in the spring, had paid its 
way, and that the same exhibition at Manchester had been 
visited by 23,000 people Mr. Squire .aid further that &i 
the present dmc they were negotiating with four provincial 
dticSn and Et seemed as if ihe show wt$ going on more or 
Uss indefinitely like a travelling dretis* They were con¬ 
sidering having another one next year, and a great many 
suggestion* had reached them. One was that they should 
Imve an exhibition of entirely had buildings, [to* though 1 
they might do this w ithout difficulty. Allied to this was 9 
supgestinn that they should organise in incendiirv branch 
w hich should arrange foranother Great Fire of London, and 
ihir the second One Should begin 0 t about the place where 
the first left oflF. 'Llic orc^inator of thi* suggestion did nol 
w ifih to destmy Wren a churches in the City, hut beyond 
the borders of the City there were large areas that might 
Very well he destroyed without injury 10 anyone except the 
owrners of the property. He could do nothing in public but 
ireat such a suggestion with reprobation and leave it at 
that. Et w.-us, he juid. his pleasure to propose the toast of 
Architecture, coupled w ith the health of M r. Curtis Green. 
When one said architecture one was thin king of the prerent 
of architecture and the future of architecture. He would 
not stand there 10 drink to the architecture of the past, 
particularly not within those walb. Mr* Curtis Green, he 
said, was one of the fipn members of the dub, and he w as 
an architect of whom all who knew Ms work well 
approved. 


Mr. Vi , Curtis Green, A. R A., replying, said it was a very 
great honmir to be asked m respond to Architecture. He 
was afraid he had little 10 say and nothing amusing. They 
had been told that architecture was the " Cinderella " qf the 
arts. There whs nothing amusing about Cinderella- She 
wns very nice, and she came into her own, and he thought 
that with so many present that wo* an indication that archi¬ 
tecture was renting into her own. He did think thm the 
number of the faithful and clear-sighted was a growing 
number, and that the younger men w ho h ad been educated 
since the war had a much better merest in it,. He thought 
we owed a great deal to the schools of Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, and the colonies. In speaking of the improvement of 
Architecture, 'ir, C-unis Cireen ^id he ^ould brut the 
P«w«i« say ; " How about Rep-ent Street ? ” The new 
RcjclttStRet waa not being built by the new men: it was 
unit h\ the old men, who were trviriK lu entch up 
the ww, Further, there were to-day several living archi- 
tects who had produced much greater wort than any in 
£*“ st time. 1 he garden was full of weeds, but the people 
had got sight of the Bowers in spite nf the rapidity with 
which the weeds grew. They wanted more Faithful and 
educated service. I hey wanted greater understanding 
^ t T L P M . l,C U *** a «lrioua thing that in America alt 
,.,7 buddings went to rhe big men. Here, if the big 
budding" went to a prominent man, it was an accident. 
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WINDOW DESIGN AND THE MEASUREMENT 
AND PREDETERMINATION OF DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION 


U NDER t he auspices of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, a joint discussion with members of (he 
Royal Institute of British Architects end the Sur¬ 
veyors' Institution was held at the Royal Society of Arts 
on Tuesday, 27 March,. when a Paper on the shove subject 
was read by Mr* F. J. Waldrmni, F,SX f rod his sou, Sir. 
j. M. Waldram* B.Sc. Mr* D* R. Wilson* of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office, presided. 

The following is it pr/rti of the Paper* which w ill be pub¬ 
lished Ln full in the Iltumitialing En^itierr, An appendix 
explaining the methods of drawing diagrams to ascertain 
the possible hours of sunshine for windows at any aspect 
was published in che Juariuif of the Surveyor*' Imtitutim of 
April 1923- 

The mala object of all im ^siL^ticns into natural illumi¬ 
nation is to enable the designer to perform with confidence 
three operations which at proem are directed mainly, if 
not entirely, by guessw ork and rule of thumb *■— 

(1) So to design windows that interiors j re adequately lit 
for their intended purpose* without excessive k 1 ji*s area ; 

fj) To determine whether any existing interior is ade¬ 
quately Jit * 

(3) To pftdet ermine the degree to which any proposed 
obstruction will affect the natural lighting of a given In¬ 
terior. 

The problems of natural illumination arc intricate, but 
rheir dJfficulties arc ap r to be unsuspccicd. Even to-day it h 
Hijtnewhat difficult to find an architect qr a builder who is 
not convinced that he knows all that it is necessary 10 know' 
about ilium [nation by window's, li as still more difficult to 
find anyone w ho does. 

Our knowledge of these somew hat elusive problems has 
only been acquired during recent years* 

In iy *7 there wa* no il 3 uminaiion-photometer capable of 
measuring daylight i its huge tfucttiAtkma were almost un- 
recognifedg even by scientists, and the utter impossibility 
of estimating its varying intensity by the human eye was 
pmctlcally unknown. No co-ordinated theory on the sub¬ 
ject had been published, and popular interest in it was 
small. 

To-day wc have Government Reports giving the results 
of a comprehensive reries of daylight measurements taken 
in all classed of factorial both by factory' inspectors and by 
scientific investigators fmm the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory, carefully collated and published with a dear and con¬ 
cise epitome of accepted theory. 

DaVUohT FACTOH, 

Visual impressions as to the intensity of natural illumi¬ 
nation are mast deceptive, and can be even absurdly un- 
reliable- Any window or skylight is merely a narrow' gare- 
way through which only a very small portion of the sky can 
throw light into an interior, and as ihe light obtainable 
from such a portion of the shy is, fviribus, closely 

related Co the visible sky area, it ia possible to express the 
real value of any window under any given conditions of 


glass, obstruction, etc., ah a fraction of the delight existing 
oun idc ; and such a M daylight factor Ta has been found <0 
be sensibly constant*, at least Under the grey and fairly 
uniform sky of dull days* when the effect of any obstruction 
of visible sky area is more noticeable and serious. Daylight 
factors arc usually measured fry taking practically sirnub 
iancutis readings at any given point in an interior and on an 
unobstructed window-rill | sill rario) or on a roof i roof ratio). 
Methods are described m the Paper for overcoming the 
difficulty of a sky of varying brightness. 

The Departmental Committee 5 et tip by the Home < Jfficc 
early sn jqij to investigate the lighting of factories and 
workshops disclosed the need for authoritative data. This 
was duly compiled by the National Physical Laboratory, 
who reported that the method of measuring by ratios was 
not only the most reliable, but rhe only reliable method 
applicable to daylight illumination. 

In spire of largr and unsu^pecred tlui mations, it is there¬ 
fore now possible 10 measure dip hght and to value it for 
comparison with recorded averages found sufficient for 
similar or different purpose*. 

This is not io say that, merely because methods of mea¬ 
suring daylight have been devised and have proved valu¬ 
able, our knowledge is either complete or adequtue for 
ordinary requirements* Medical science did not reach ade¬ 
quate finality with ihe invention of the clinical thermo¬ 
meter. The clinical thermometer greatly assisted the 
doctor's observation, ic did not make his diagnosis for 
him. The photometer will tell u$ w hat we receive under 
any given conditions ; but it will nut tell U* how vve may 
nhiain the same illummation under different eireum- 
stances, nor what we shall obtain if the circumstances Ire 
changed. 

The only existing methods for predetermining windows 
arc certain wdLknovvn rules which purport ro determine 
the area of gloss as a proportion of the Moor area lit, pos¬ 
sibly modified by keeping the window head it a minimum 
height determined by the depth of ihe tnnm Such ruk-*, 
if correct for cases in which the obstruction of neighbour¬ 
ing buildings is negligible, must necessarily be incorrect 
tor obstructed windows, for any ohatrujetmn nrtxttarijy 
utrera ihe c$$cntuil properties which enable a window to 
illuminate a room. These are:— 

(&) The area* angular height and possibly the aspect of 
the visible sky at the back of the room or at the worn lit 
position in the room—which determines the minimum 
daylight factor due to direct light from the sky ; and 

I ft) The amount* and possibly the aspect, of the visible 
sky subtended at the w indow', which, in conjumrrian with 
the colour of the walls and coiling, determines the contri¬ 
bution to be made to the minimum daylight factor by dif¬ 
fusely reflected light. 

The term 11 visible sky 11 includes, of course, due allow¬ 
ance for any obstruction* which can appreciably reflect 
light. 
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WINDOW DESIGN 


Except in crowded towns, it is generally not difficult to 
light nil interiors adequately by fiiean£ of window of mod¬ 
erate si i?x Jind height without spoiling the balance of fenes¬ 
tration in adjoining -devotions or incurring the disadvan¬ 
tage of excessive ghss area, 

H'hh is rather apt to engender in the designer a mislead¬ 
ing sense of ability to deal with alt situations which may 
occur. It is only when he cncounters cases of severe *ky 
obstruction coupled with deep rooms and ihe necessity or 
desirability of retaining a smftll window" area that he feels 
the need of more exact methods of predetermining day¬ 
light problems, for a mistake* once made, is generally irre¬ 
vocable. 

The object of this Paper is to supply that want. It is 
assumed that ihe dimensions of the interior, the window" 
and the obstructions have all been fixed, and that it is 
necessary to ascertain whether those conditions will result 
in an adequate daylight factor at the wont lit point, or at 
any number of doubtful points in the interior. 

It ia thus at present mainly a trial and error method, and 
although, with its, help, it may prove to be possible at fl 
later date to formulate general rules giving the window 1 
dimensions necessary under any combinations of dreum- 
starice* n the labour involved in arriving at such rules will 
necessarily be heavy. 

The following summary of the operations necessary in 
any particular case will serve to indicate their simple char¬ 
acter :— 

(i) Direct Light . — From the worst lit portions in the 
given interiors* or from any number of doubtful position* t 
the sky visible through the window, windows or skylight 
over any obstructions whidi may be present is plotted on 
to a suitable mentoring diagram , representing the quarter 
sphere of risible sky* The angular divisions of ibis sky 
diagram an? so adjusted us to represent by the area of any 
piece oF the visible sky its power of illuminating a surface 
a! the point under eomideration , l^mring can usually be 
done from the plans and sections. but the rather tedious 
work involved can be greatly reduced by the jud ickuitt use 
of simple trigonometry and by the aid of perspective pro¬ 
jection. 

The direct light factor is then obtained simply by com¬ 
paring the atea of visible sky with the area of the whole 
diagram * 

(a) Diffused Ught *—To the above must be added the 
contribution made by diffusely reflected light. We cer¬ 
tainly require much more and much better data of this, 
but it can generally be estimated as lying between the 
limits of i per cent, (sill ratio) in the case of exceptionally 
shallow rooms wiih large windows and nearly white wall*, 
about o + to o'5 per cent, in ordinary rooms with light 
walla and ceding* and small obstruction, and writ below 
the grumble point of o'4 per cent, sill ratio w hen the ob¬ 
struction is male rial. 

Diffused light, which appears to be ippro j etm uteTy eon- 
smite overall parts of an ordinary room, may be estimated 
by plotting on to a diagram similar in form but somewhat 
different in construction to that used for estimating direct 

light. 

{3) Sunlight *— The hoim of possible sun which can 
enter the room can be ascertained by plot ring on to a 


simple flat projection of the sky opposite the window* 
together with the apparent paihs of the sun at different 
periods of the year across that ^ky g the sun paths being 
properly divided into periods of time. 

If the result indicated prove* to be insufficient or exces¬ 
sive, the diagrams show at once in what parriciilura any of 
the assumed conditions can most effectively be varied 

Figs, 2 and 3 illustrate the projection on to a suit end on 
to a direct light diagrams respectively of a group vt build¬ 
ings opposite to a window and shown in perspective in 
Fig. 1 in order to ascertain the effect of n proposed raising. 

It should be emphasised tlmi methods of measurement 
only serve to assist our judgment—they w ill not do our 
thinking for us. The clinical thermometer helps ibe doctor 
to use his medical knowledge and experience with more 
assured accuracy, but it does not supply the place of either 
qualification, for no two medical cases are exactly similar. 

I low ever great, therefore, may be the degree of accuracy 
to which wc may bring methods of measuring and prede¬ 
termining daylight, they can never take the place of intelli¬ 
gent observation* experience and judgment, for no two 
eases of lighting ever present the same features. 

The improvement of casts of had natural lighting is in¬ 
variably attempted on the general lines of making the most 
of what *ky is left. Light coming from the sky at too steep 
□n angle to enter the window or at least to penetrate far 
into the room h caught on inclined minor reflectors placed 
outside the window and directed more or less horizontullv 
into the room. 

The same effect is obtained by the use of prisma tic glass 
either glared in the w indow whet or used in the form of 
independent outer slashes inclined at a suitable angle to 
effect 1 he desired refraction. 

Much cart has been directed to the production of these 
prismatic glasses, qf which fi&mt excel fern kinds (Lmfer, 
Pi Iking ton \ etc.) arc on the market, and when properl v 
installed they can undoubtedly effect remarkable improve¬ 
ment in the lighting of basements and of room* at the 
hot tom of deep fight wells. 

Where light is required mainly its a horizontal direction 
as in basement ittra* they- arc excellent ; but for clerical 
work the unnaturally horizontal di recti on which they give 
(o the light and their tendency to specular reflection mid 
glitter are undoubtedly had, and rooms I it with them should 
always be so arranged and furnished that the occupants 
shall normally work with a side light* 

Mr, J. ff, T, WaLsh, of the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory, they were indebted 10 the authors for the new 
tools which they lud described. I le was particularly inter- 
eaud in the formula given in the Paper for predetermining 
the tight from a window. He had applied h to actual cases 
together with the very long and intricate met formula 
from which the author* had saved them. Tin- difference 
between the two was extremely small. The formuLi would 
be of considerable use to them at Teddington, where thev 
were carrying out investigations on parallel lines to 
described in the paper With reference to Mr. Wildinn'i 
comments on the NJ\L* method of measuring ihe light in 
existing buildings, he pointed out that, although there w-45 
undoubtedly something to be said in favour of comparing 
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the inside light with direct observations of the sky bright- 
n££ft p difficulties would occur in factories where none of 
[he Window* could be opened and tt measurement made 
only through she glass which might be affected by varying 
degrees of alrcorption due to dirt tm the u\ obs. 

Mr. G. F. Collinson, F.R.I.B.A., asked whether there 
were tiny foundation iar a suggestion which had been made 
to him that light outside the sun’s ray* was stronger dum 
the sunlight itself. 

Mr. R. L.mgion Cole, F.R.l.B_f\ ifc asked for a fuller 
explanation of the statement tint djllu'jed light represented 
i per cent, of the sill light. He questioned the accuracy of 
rep resenting the sky as a spherical surface. He thought 
there was some danger of Chancery judges in ancient tight 
eases bring unduly in Hue-need by abstruse formula 

Mr. J, Msetntyre iKLM. Office of Works) expressed the 
hope that the Paper would induce architects co design 
windows for their real purpose rather than as feature* in 
an elevation. He regretted th\d the authors had not dealt 
with the problems oe light wdt$. 

Mr. A. Blok asked for information aft to the loss of light 
due to dirt on glass. He had recently found by nctunl 
tneasureEnent a loss of 25 per ecru, between clam windows 
and those with two months' dirt left on thou. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vole of [hanks to the 
authors, mentioned that 75 per cent, of industrial opera¬ 
tions were carried on by daylight, the problems of which 
had nor in the past received the close study which had been 
devoted to those relating to artificial illumination. 

Mr. l-eon f Sister, >-i*condjng the vote of thank*, referred 
to the report* on the Lighting of Schools „ by a committee 
appointed by the Sodt-Ey in ioij T and to thv> fact that one 
of the authors hud been carrying out research nn daylight 
for some years. He emphasised the need and the difficulty 
of regulations as to the cleaning of factory w indows, 

Mr. I\ Wiki ram, replying to the discussion, pointed out 
thm the small error, noted by Mr. Walsh, involved in 
attempting tn calculate the light from u w indow opening by 
the formula use d in setting out the measuring diagram wo b 
automatically corrected when the opening was plotted on 
the diagram. There wa.c no need la use any formula ; the 
diagram did all the calculation necessary, 

He agreed that there Were exceptional factories where 
the new method of measuring existing light could nm he 
used ; but suggested that the number of those in which 
the new method could un-d and the old method could 
nnt wm si ill larger. 

The phenomenon referred to hy Mr. CoHinson was 
doubtless the fact, not in generally known uh it deserved to 
bc t that the light from white cloud* wa* stronger than that 
received from unclouded blue sky. The actual ray* nf the 
sun were, of course, ihc rami pawerful itluminant they 
had. 

Replying to Mr. Langron Cole, the proportion of the 
total light in an ordinary room which in conlributed by 
diffuse reflection from walls and ceilings might under 
favourable circum&MntL-i amount to os much s* 3 percent, 
of the light incident on an unobstructed windowsill from 
a full quarter sphere of sky. This would be the same as the 
minimum permissible light on the desk of a school room 
For young children,, and about 2$ times the minimum at 
which reasonable udulss would grumble. 


1 lc did not share Mr. Langtoii Cole's fear tlmt C hancery' 
Judges might be hypnotised by iomuiLc or by scientific 
methods. His experience was that they consistently re¬ 
fused to be influenced by anything which they had not 
thoroughly grasped. They sometimes proved to be ex¬ 
tremely acute. In i flu* [ration he instanced one occasion 
when n highly com plicated mathematical diagram had 
puzzled every expert in court, and even its author was 
obviously in difficulties. The Judge Suggested that it be¬ 
came fairly obvious if one corrected w hai appeared tn him 
to be a draughtsman * error in lettering, and this proved io 
be the ease* 

He regretted thar the unavoidable length of the Paper 
had prevented the inclusion of the interesting but compli¬ 
cat'd subject of light wells referred to by Mr. Macimyrc. 

Mr. Blok 1 * figures for absorption of'light by dirt on 
glass were by no means abnormal. Clean wheel glass 
absorbed from 7 per cent* to to per cent, of light, accord¬ 
ing tn thickness and quality,, bur absorption increased 
rapid I y wi th di ri. Two mo n 1 hi h d i n w 3 .na Id easily raise the 
figure ia i 5 per cent T without the glass looking particularly 
neglected. 

Mr. J, M r Waldram* replying to Mr. J-angton Cole's 
objection 1 showed thm the sky could be treated as a 
ftphericnt surface, a flat plane of infinite extent, or as any 
other shape, provided due allowance were mside in the 
formula. 

At the conclusion of the discus;* ion u number of speci¬ 
men* of different kinds of window glass, clean and dirty, 
with their absorption coefficient*, w?re exhibited. 


nrw 1 ut ill KM INGHAM 

ARCHITECTURE, 

By GEogttE DHV30ALE |.dj. 

At! interesting exhibition of architectural photographs 
and drawing* baa just been brought to a successful clone at 
the room i of the Society of Artist* in Birmingham. 

I he exhibition w as organised to celebrate the jubilee of 
the B. A. A, and to bnng before the public the work done bv 
local a reh itccts during the last ft ft y y ears. Itn Iso eump rised 
^lustrations of b «Haings erected in Birmingham from the 
designs of outside architects, 

‘ A survey of the irehiiecturel designs produced during 
the Just fifty years arouses mixed feelings. Hmadlv speak¬ 
ing, the period w B s a had one for art generally, and while 
reeugnMng the good work of a few gifted men, it must he 
admitted that the output during this period distinctly 
Pf 0 ** 1 hr P°° r average of design is attributable in mn eo 
the then prevailing siandards ^architectural rj^te, but still 
more to the inadequate professional training of the average 
architect. During the latter part of this period there were 
signs of muted improvement, both in standards of t^te 
and m architectural education—on improvement ffijt j§ in- 
crey^ng progressively at the present time. Birmingham 
architects are now producing many designs of good average 
merit, and soine of marked ability, and tlie practitioners of 
thE^ area stand high in the estimation of the profession M 
i he vshEbtnuu contained work in every stvle and miui- 
ner h oa was natural, embracing as it did a period of fashion* 
eicr ch^Rrn^ Generally speaking. the d^ign* grow more 
seiere as they become modem, grew tare being tjkc-n in 
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the management of detail, the Spacing of the unit, colour 
and texture, This iaier desire for severity hw its dangers^ 
however, > flatness sometime*, a four squareness of contour 
and skyline, Birmingham architects are cn be congratu¬ 
lated on the careful study they flit making of xhesr bnck- 
work. This was the distinctive qualify of the exhibit ion, 
and was emphasised in the numerous studies in Byzantine 
Romanesque church architecture and in the many highly 
successful designs tor factory buildings. 

The position of honour on the walls of the exhibition was 
given to ibe drawing* and phonograph* illustnfring the 
work of Mr, W„ H* Bid lake, that p+ guide, philosopher and 
friend 11 of anyone interested in architecture, that natural 
help of the young Birmingham architect Whether die 
medium be pencil, ink or water-colour, hia drawing* ana 
always delightful, os were the all loo few photographs he 
sent showing work carried out. 

SI ft ASTON WEBB, P.R,A 

An honorary doctor's degree was conferred on Sir 
Aston Wcbb t President of ihe Royal Academy, by 
Cambridge University on iz June. 

Presenting Sir Aston Wehb + the Public Orator said 
that the Roman poet had said, " God was die first 
archiiectp” and umong men there were hardly any who 
could more secure!y hope for the eternity of their works, 
as they leaf tied every day I rum Egypt and Assyria. 
Among the monuments of their generation posterity 
would assuredly find the name of Sir Aston Webb- Son 
of a distinguished painter, he took to the pencil and 
planned palaces and museums ; not merely planned 
them, but what his mind conceived he saw rendered tit 
atone. Before the doors of the King alood the marble 
cenotaph of Queen Victoria, the wurk of this man's 
art. The Palace of the King himself knew his hand of 
genius, and in Cambridge hb work w;ta to he found 
with its marks of clearness and simplicity. 

DINNER TO PROFESSOR BERESFORD FITE, 

mjv. m * 

Ok! students anil the professional confreres and 
friends of Professor Pile will welcome the unnmimre- 
inent that it has been arranged to hold i dinner in Ids 
honour fm his retirement from the tWessorship of 
Architecture at the Royal College of Art, as an acknow ¬ 
ledgment of his services in the cause of art eduCfctitm. 

Professor Pile was appointed to the School of Art in 
October ir/oo, at the same lime as the appointments of 
Professor Lethal™ anti Professor Moira at South Ken- 
singtoti r so th*t he retires at the end of twenty-three 
Vears’ oeeupanev of the professorial chair. 

Professor Pile will continue his private practice and 
will still hold the Architectural Directorship of the 
L.C.C School of Building at Rrixtom Hi* tecrures at 
the School of Aithlfecmre at Cambridge will, of 
course* he also continued. 

Thc dinner will be given at Pagani 1 * Restaurant, 


Great Portland Street, W,, on Friday evening, jsa July, 
Applications for tickets (7s. (id.) should be made to Mr. 
L. M. Austin [/!.], who is acting as Mon. Secretary, 
Royal College of Art. South Kensington. 

ROME SCHOLAStSHIP AND HENRY JARVIS 
STL DEN [ SKIP FOR 1*23* 

Oil the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of ihf British School at Rome, the Cmuminsbijer* of i%i 
have aw’ardt'd the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1923 to Mr. R. A. Ccrdinglcy, A.R. 1 . B,A, + of the Umver- 
lity of Manehe-sicr: anti cm the recommendation td the 
same body the Henry Jarvis Studentship, offered by the 
Roynl Institute of British Architects, ha* been awarded to 
Mr. Edwin Williams, A.R.I.B.A., of the University of 
Liverpool, 

Mr. ft. A. CnnimgJcy ii 27 jfin of and was horn at Sdt, 
Cheshire, Prom 1011 to 1914 he was architectural pupil with 
Mr. Robert J. Nkikalh, of Sale, and attended ib* evening 
milfM at ihf Mancboiicr Technical College t He served Jor 
hiur yean* during the war m the Royal Emniiec r*t and Air For tx, 
atwf i e'i r^i-ji L-tUcTcd the School of Architecture el Man chewier 
Uri]verity* winning the Henry Jan h T it idling Studentship 
in 1 L ji- o and 192:1 end thr Manchester Jnsliuitc of Bui Edens 
TdffdUnf ScholflEvhip in 1923 * when he w m sl*o elected an 
^soniufci of the Royal iTCytufc of British Archi Letts., 

M r . Edwin WtlJiflffl-*, who is swarded The Henry Jarvis Stu¬ 
dentship, is 36 years of .i£t Lind Ik il fifiti-yeur student of the 
School uf Ardii lecture of Liverpool 1 njver-ity, He ha held 
the Henry jirvia Travelling Studentship of the Royff Institute 
of lifitinli Architects and the Lever Prize* in Architecturt nod 
Civic Dffiijjn. Mr* William* scnctl for four yea nr during the 
war itl llle 55th West 1 me Division, 1 \e WES elected an A> o- 
dutf rf the Roy.nl Institute of Rnn:;h Architect* in 1^21 


With reference to the above awards. Sir Evelyn Sbnw« 
the Hem. General Secretary of the British School at 
Rome, WTitrft under da^c of the 27th June : 

A resolution was phased by the Faculty of Architecture 
with reference to the drawing submitted in the FtnjJ 
Competition for the Rome and Jarvis Scholarships for 
t0^3, us follows :— 

41 The Faculty regret to notice that competitors allow 
ihetmelvcs far too great a licence in tkliadni from their 
esquires, und in some case* the c*qub*ca ore *0 vague that 
they are of little or no value in indicating the competitors' 
designs. In any future competirion the main lines and 
general composition of the design us shown in the c$quis*c 
must he adhered to in the limshed design. Failure to 
adhere to this: condition will in future render competitor* 
ineligible, 8 ' 

THE WREN MEMORIAL VOLUME AND 
THE LLS*A. 

Mr* Whitaker, in his notes on the Fifty-sis th Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Architects in the Journal 
of the American Institute* state* that * p previous to the Con¬ 
vention the Board of Directors authorised the HJtcept&nce of 
ik proposal that the American Institute become, through 
its Prera, the distributing agent in United Stales for the 
Memorial Volume on Sir Christopher Wren, issued in 
coincidence with recent bicentenary observance of his 
death." 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, if JUNE t 923^ 

Ths Western Amm 

It has been derided by the Council to urge rho Ministry 
of Transport and the Middlesex County Council ro exer- 
dsc ibeir powers under the Development and Road Im¬ 
provement Fund* Act, njor,. to purch.L-c immediately .1 
atrip of Jland of a width up to +4& yard* m all in connection 
with the construction of the Western Avenue. 

Treatment of Waste* ix Rural Dlffimcrs. 

It has been decided by the Council to urge the Ministry 

of ] ltilth to consider the issue rrf an Appendix to their 
present Model By-Liiwi lu the effect ikit in Rural Dis¬ 
tricts where the dumber of cottages does not exceed eight 
to the mere, such cm rages should be t-xrmpi from the By- 
Laws respecting the prescribed treatment of the wastes 
From sculleries and sinks. 

The Association of Thanjvaal Architects. 

The Association of Transvaal Architect* has been for¬ 
mally admitted to alliance with the H I f 1 . A 

The British School at Rome. 

Sir Reginald Illomhcld, H.A., has ht^n reappointed for 
a further period of three years to represent the R.IJ.A 
on iht Council of she llririwh School' at Rome. 

Notices 

VISIT ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

A visit hus been arranged, by kmd permission of the 
architects, Messrs. Hdffe and Corbett, to Buah House, 
Aldwytb, cm Saturday aftemuon, 14 July 1933. Members 
and Licentiate* W hn desire 10 attend are TTrtjucsted to apply 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later them Thursday; 1 2 July 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 3 DECEMBER 

T9*3, 

AsoodJUS* who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
10 the Fellowship Class nr*' reminded thnr if they vriih to 
take advantage of the Election (o rake place oil 3 Decem¬ 
ber they should send the meCttHuiry nnmination forma T 
etc., to the Secretary R,J.B P A. P u Conduit Street, W-i, 
not later than 29 September 1923. 

THE HOUSING TRIBUNAL. 

The MoufSng Tc 3 nhuI appointed by the Institute to 
deul with Osh fur fee* in connection with Abandoned 
Housing Schemes give notice that they c.innot consider 
any further cases submitted after 14 July. 

Mr. Ernest Ravmscruli, licentiate R.I.B.A., bus been 
appointed Diocesan Surveyor fot Berkshire. 

Members' Column 

vm t, YOXALL 

M x l Yojtall f -I. j h:& iwmnipqrfld practice at Coiirlrr BuiMLnpx. 
it Market Street, I^rngtcuL Suffr 

PRALTKIi FOB a AI J!. 

Aacnmcr vfadi« m of sound priciice in W.R., Yunu i; 

oliililiiM 30 wan ; roVerii^ wit\t variety of work. Madtral* 
prir^ to fninrli.w r competf irt tu Like ove work in pfPs=v».*— 
\ir,x iii&j. c/n S^crrrarv K, IT A „ $ Conduit Btrwl p LvhuLhli, YV,j P 


OFFICE to let. 

Ahciiitect. Charing Cmt, has furnished roam la let : *ok life ; 
ajso n imbLniHt office facilities j telephone. Mirderatr rent.-—Apply 
Hoi 3163, t. o Skntliy 9 CooduiE Street, Ijcmdon, VV. i _ 

PARTNER OR PI-PIL. 

Axcmncr (A.FU.U A ), vrith small practice, Stitts CoiiM, 
d«im to uleet ymme arctuEfcr with vlrtt tu paitti^hip, or would 
r-* mriHiiur E«> take pupil. — Apply Bn* jji, cfti ret ary U I I LA , 
Conduit SiroeE. W.i. 

OFFICE WANTED. 

A-R-I.U A. ikfiirti -Hjtt of office — -pr^itrably Wesl Igid address 
—py.rt given.— Box 2J&3 f/o *cn*afy ILLILA., 

*J Conduit Slwt L W-l, 

A V FO I NTMBXT W ANT I.B. 

Asson AT r (sb vrifh all ■ f filSud * % prnen rt . incldiiin g qi iaii [ Lll^ r 
ik’Strt* pi'«>4duEi as Leading Assist iAiU. preferably wsth prufepcfl of 
F*rtn^miip fir iratklteg arrangunent. Keen wurkei ’ rctrnlri4tc 
rapUal; L^.-nd^Fi nr Prr>vmr«-.—Appiv Box 43 s, c/o Secralary 
K.I .BA m *1 Conduit StreeL , W,i . 

ASSISTANT WANTED. 

Ak AswstANT AcofRECT i> mpiicd lor a firm of ambitects and 

■*■ 11 r► n ■ v1 1 rpi JI U=.SEU in ^WK, -Lpin- , ui 1 1 CokmiFEtSill<‘ ^ IsrHll 

and i- 1 Sr FX'iilft inith preferred A^j? A sound knowledge 

iii construction, quant it it-r, reinforced to&ctrte, oj]d pcnwrtivw 

drsirabtc Salon- r iau |w;t EnoLLlh. Six mMUtW Inal WEtfi 

a vkw to all apnrcTOftnt for a wf j years. Application* shuuld 
a drltt^tl to lire Sefretoiy R I.B.A., >j Comfuil ^Lrcrt, London, \\ r 1 . 

A iitfon Clerk njf WotitH is rvuuin:d Eor the above firm. 

AjJpliraUcwis, -UEhn: oj;e, eipericLce. talary requlnid and referani im, 
should. Snt addres- ii lo tbe Secretary H.S \\ A., u C^rulait Slte-I, 
LiENlrm. W.l. 

MIL C. t;. BOiTTCHSR. 

Mk. C. G. Booycuxk, F.k.I.H.A. r i* hoini>; i>n Ic.lvc for3 EmMidu 
fUMh Malay Stib- inv limiter- for him *ihouliJ a<hlrta»ud vaen 
Ol lire Secmtiiy kLB.A. r »> Conduit Slrs^ t, ljjuiion, %V,r. 

PARTNBRSII1F WANTED 

F.R.I.B.A desires partnership in hasy oilier ; veais' excep- 
tkinally wiile and varied experience, home (Lnctudina LniuLirai mA 
Coutlnenia] — -Apnlv Box qtaS. c/o Seciiftar£ r K. t.ll A_, o Coniait 
SltWt.W.r. 

NEWARK R.E. OFFICERS. 

C*ruuw H W, IjncKTON, R.E., 14 Ca*Me G-Ur. Newark, wLi| Ih 1 
pleaded In wcdw flUftiei md addfWe* ol Officers who ^ite itoikmd 
at Neuatk dunnit the War, as it Ls |ir- ibuMr a r^iLnum w^El take 

plar r Eli the autnmn. 


Minutes XVIII 

SiKAStON 1952-1023. 

At the Nlxtcesith f inioral Mutbi; (Ordlnir) 1 ) ol ibe 5 se^*iosj 
h * ld Rn Mundny. 1 $ Juju- u;2_t r at S.-jo F . in,, Mr. 
Rani \Vatcrh^U«, Prwideot in [hv chair. T'hc aEtCtnlynce hook 
signed try tS Fello^h (including- la tjf she 

L ouncsl) and 3^ AiBodala (inducing - EneinbtTH of the Coun¬ 
cil), 3 Liwmiattt and a very Urge number of vialiun. 

The Minutes of tltt Meeting befd no it June bavmg 

been published in I he JotlBNAt WCT taken at read, cuntlrmi-d 
ia ud Mpurd by the President. The fallowing member 41 tending 
for the put lime since hifl election vrm formally admitted by the 
Resident :— 

Jtmn Gray 

The Preridefll delivered an Addft^ on the Preseruation of 
fhr Ror\aJ Gold Medal In Sar John fame* Ilurner. A,RA H 
R.S.A. iF,l 

Having been itnxitcd u-uh the Medah Si r John Bumei 
cxprei-ed his thanb for the: him our conferred Upon hint and 
del liverej a brief Address. 

_ Monsieur J. Godefwy Yice-Praidcnt of [he 

Francu-Bribih Union of Archiiocts. urad Monsieur G tigro* 
President Of chr Sneietr d«. Ardutetter; Djplf'vn^ par 1 c 
Gouvcmcntcnt. o]» spoke. 

The pmeerdiiurs eloped at *1.30 pjn. 
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St. Mary's. Sthpsrjc Chancel A*CH-3cwm 


Three Chancel Arch-Screens 

Trondhiem Cathedral, Norway; Stebbing Church,Essex; Great Bardfielil Church, Essex 

BY F. M. SIMPSON [F.] 


O VER forty years ago, when on a sketching 
tour in I fie" Extern Counties, I measured up the 
interesting cliancel arch-screens in the churches 
nf Stebbing and Great Bardfidd t Esi>ex* I had quite for- 
gotten mv drawings until last year, when, as a member 
of the Commission appointed bv the Norwegian 
(; overtime tit to report on the various designs submitted 
for the restoration of Trondhjein Cathedral, I reurner 
photographs and documents illustrating the nil ole « 
the cathedral, a* welt as the points at issue, f rom them 
! discovered that at its east end was an nrch-screen ' cry 
similar in design to the screens in the Essex churches. 
Ho far as I atn aware, these are the only medieval 


• The Commbaion Camhtcd of MM. f . ™ d 

Cacti Lite Enlan (FiMUie), M. Jule : B omfattt 
G. Gilbert xuii, BA .-tid my«U {&ibI»^> P"W 

point for ihe Commission tn report upon w» v,iU f ' T ' 
TrondlyrcR Cctbednl, a» writ ja the mnjoniy of medi^d 
churches and cthedroU,had beer1 de-aa«d « 1 “Jg 

Bcotnemcl rules. » *i*i>=d b* Mr. M.cod, Luud-d udl- 


stone screens of this character i n existence i and that one 
should he in Norway, tn the must northern Urge church 
in Europe, with hundreds of miles of water between 
Trondhjem Fjord and the Essex coast* makes the re¬ 
semblance between the three examples -ill the more 
sinking and unexpected, For these reasons, 1 thought 
I hut a brief account K with ilUiitratmns of these screens, 
might interest some member® of the Institute* although 
I am well aware that Gothic is now out of favour with 
both architects and laymen f and is regarded by the 
majority with much the same feelings as in the days of 
Addison, w ho, in one of Ins Sp&tater essays {\u r 63), 
expressed the taste of the day and his own partiality by 

known Norwegian writer—Ki ins book entitled, " . !d r 
liwit-" t In ihi* vtofk Mr. Lund cxpmindi at length his theory 
that u]| die^fr build liu;^ were deigned hi |iL-in, elevation 
and Bectjon on [he bl square.*'ar " k the double square/' o 1 iB the 
diagonal of the double iquuh? ^6 p 2 b)** lie cxttndn hi* 
theory in *iorue OM to the subdivision-i of churches ab well a* 
to the it mam dhrwOfkSi 
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describing the Temple consecrated to the God of 
Dullness 11 as a monstrous Fit brick buiJt after the 
Got hick manner and covered with innumerable De¬ 
vices in that barbarous kind of Sculpture.*" 

To take the three examples in order: The Screen 
in St. Mary's, Stcbbing, was undoubtedly designed 
and erected before the screen at Great Rardfield, and 
possibly supplied the idea for the screen at Tmndbjtrm. 
When in Norway l said 1 placed u at r. 1300-1320. 
Since my return I have been In correspondence with 


—the gables of the external buttresses ; ihe window at 
the east end of the south ai&le + and the two windows on 
the south side of the chancel, the tracery of which hits 
the slightly flamboyant lines characteristic of window 
tracery of the decades preceding the u Black Death 11 of 
1349. On the other hand* the mouldings of the piscina, 
at the cast end of the smith aisle of the nave* suggest 
the thirteenth century rather than the fourteenth, so the 
existing church may well have been begun before 1324. 

In 1 SSo p when I took my measurements and made my 



CAPITAL 


St, MAar's Church, STraniMc. Essex 


^ PISCINA IN 
S ATTLE or NAVE 

JNCM AMP- nU 


--r □ ifMU 


J 5 IL 


5-MAHrS CHVRCH 3TEBBING ESSEX. 

»«AS*Mo Kftenm 140 S , 

f 1 r r ■ ■ 


i^Lr^E tp- ikhit amis IXSTT 


ARCH MOVLffl NG5 


rVLL SIZE DETAIL* Of 
chancel aew:h screen 




ihe Vicar of St. Alary 1 ®., the Rev* C, E, Livesey, whn 
writes : hK 1 have no record of the exact date of the 
church, but the first vicar was instituted in 1324/* I 
do not think this date proves much, Prior to the fif¬ 
teenth century priests who officiated in parish churches 
were lint always 1 * canonically instituted and inducted, 11 
and few records of their names exist. The 41 first vicar 11 
may have had predecessors. The date 1324 is never¬ 
theless worth noting, as " new brooms sweep dean," 
ami this particular one may have been a man of energy 
and wishful to have a heuutiful church. It receives con¬ 
firmation* moreover, from other details of the building 


drawings, the Sicbhing screen was unrestored. Mr. 
Livesey writes that he believes the work of restoration 
was carried out in and he very kindly sends me a 
photograph of the screen as at present, 

l am afraid the 11 restorer ” made a bad Job of it. I 
am confident that originally there was no 1 racerv in the 
head* of the two side openings, but only cuspines 
similar to the cusnings at the top of the central opening 
I measured carefully the pint* where the cusps were 
broken off, and a comparison nf the photograph with 
my drawing shows the extent to which the restoration 
depart* from the original design . 
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St Mamy*« CtiUMM, Sthimena. Essex. Chahoel Arch-Screen Ghut Uakuheld Church, Chan cm. Abcm-Schbm 
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The Great Iterdfield screen is later in dale, possibly 
as much ns 100 years. Us detail is inferior, although 
some of its carving is quite good- It is a corollary to the 
Stubbing screen. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it 
is in a good stateo! repair and its origins I design practi¬ 
cally complete. The Rev. K. Eh Cartwright* Vicar of 
Great Rwrdfield, has sent me the following particulars : 
"The screen did not re quire any restoration to speak 
of* hut the whitewash was removed from it in ihe 
forties or fifties nf the last century, and some small 
figures of angels wt re added or restored. The figures on 
the pedestals were restored in 1S97 by G, F, iWley." 
1 remember no traces of the last. 

lii Trondhjem Cathedra] the screen comes in the 


This eastern end has undergone more than one 
restoration* and many alterations in detail love been 
made, not all at the same time. The original design is 
difficult to tell. The end in which the screen comes* 
for instance, is dearly not of one date. Possibly ill only 
original portions are the two corner niches at the tri- 
foritim level. The octagon beyond similarly shows mirk 
of different periods. The alterations and restorations 
were necessitated by fires, as was the ease with so many 
mediaeval churches. This is dear from the historical 
synopsis* by Mr, Johan Meyer* which forms the intro¬ 
duction to the pamphlet prepared by Professor 03 af 
Nordhagen (the architect responsible for the recent 
restorations) for the guidance of the 11 Commission; 11 



central wide buy of the three return bays of arcadtng, at 
the cast end of the choir, and separates it from the 
original and beautiful octagon beyond. It forms merely 
a portion of an exceedingly rich front i and does not, as 
in the Essex examples, fill the entire width of the 
church.* 

* Since the photograph w.n Mken (i&Soj 11 great de 3 of re¬ 
building hu been dorian] the choir und rvatt, with 
iare now idmOAT linnhcd. Scu]fitu« Iijij. titso been added IO thin 
front, w hich iiinruicj greatly it*. rich lie**, A figure hn been 

placed in the niche At the Apex, find (ijjiirc? in ihe two ride 
niche* of the Upper pnirt. The centre nmlllnn of the fatter is now 
a mm on which is ihe future df Christ, rvfld this i? flanked hy 
figures on the two pirtvli be this Eevel. Figures have also kcfi 
■‘dded ttbokc Use Capitals of the ntfiw piers of the serecn 
bthtt; Arid Si Ohiv now mndi on ihe hrtiaJ tk cupped 

arch in the ccnlrv, 

54S 


Mr, Meyer state* (hat the first fire occurred in 1328, and 
wjs followed by a a til! more destructive fire jn t^2, 
lie wriies : It may be taken for grained , . . that the 
Cathedra) after the fire (132®) was completely restored 
to its former state/’ but that after 143a '* the restoration 
appears to have ttetn confined to securing the octagon, 
the choir* and the transept, whereas the western wing 
was li ft to its fate with the vaults collapsed. In the cast 
part of ihe chuitb—particular!v in the rood sercets be- 
tween the choir and the octagon, and in the triforium 
galleries of the latter—we meet with many traces qf 
repair m the style of fifteenth-century Gothic with an 
emphatically English character/' 

English feeling is also noticeable in a good deal of the 
carvmg and detail of the previous centuries elsewhere 
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Tro*dh/«*i Cathedral* East Eh& of Cmw. iv 
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In ihe church* Trondhjem Cathedral, however, Is by 
no means merely a relies of the Gothic architecture of 
England, It has distinct character of its own. Its 
builders were catholic in their fusles, and, besides 
exercising ihcir mvn ingenuity, not above taking hints 
from other countries. Amongst much that is peculiarly 
and emphatically Norwegian, and very beautiful and 
original 10 boot, arc details, that crop up unexpectedly 
in odd places and add to tire interest of the church, 
which are reminiscent of the Saracens in Sicily and of 
buildings at the fur end of the Mediterranean. The 
Norsemen were, and are, a race uf sailors. Many, nu 
doubts accompanied Robert f^ii^ard in his successful 
expedition to Soillhern Italy in the eleventh century, 
Mid some may have ventured &ii]l farther cmi. 


So far as I am aware, no definite record exists of 
what the east end of the choir was like before the fixe in 
1328. it must have been much plainer than At present* 
The corner iriforium niches, already mentioned, a pari 
from other evidence, alone prove this. Probably no 
screen filled the central bay. That may have been 
added soon after the tire, in w hich case it followed close 
on Stabbing* Its detail, however, suggests, if that hy¬ 
pothesis be correct, that restoration was necessary after 
the 1432 fire. Or it may have been entirely a happy 
addition of the fifteenth-century restorers. One would 
like to think — but this is surmise—that either at one 
period or ihc other English craftsmen lent a hand in the 
good work, and crossed the xeas to help their cousins 
in Norway in the restoration uf [his great church. 


Batalha, the Battle Abbey of Portugal 

BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON [/!.] 


The monastery of S. Maria da Victoria, commonly 
known a= Batalin, is ihc Battle Abbey ot Portugal, 
and incidentally is* with its church* the fine&s building 
in that country, and one of ihc most significant in 
Europe. In 1386 the battle of AljubarrciU was won by 
a handful uf Portuguese over an army of Spaniards; and 
the monastery was commenced in the following year to 
commemorate the victor)', and carried forward rapidly 
to completion as a home for Dominican friars. Addi¬ 
tions on a considerable scale were made at a later date* 
but the great church and the eastern cloister* and 
attached building* constitute a complete emiiY of the 
biter part of the fourteenth century —a time when 
England and France were not building, owing to the 
after-effects o| the Black Death ot 13411 and lo the 
Hundred Ye 3rd War, which was then proceeding. 

It stands alone, or almost m, amid beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, some miles from the nearest town, and 
when first ?een there yp[*eara to be something tacking 
to the eyes of fine accustomed 10 the great churches of 
mure northern Europe. There is no commanding 
tower or spire and no visible roof, the reason for this 
being that the roof, both of nave, aisles and the later 
cloisters, is funned of stone dabs reeling directly upon 
the vaulting. This affects* if it dues not dominate, the 
whole exterior treatment* and also, to some extent, the 
interior of the church. There >s no gable td the west 
front* for instance* nor lull gable* to the west ends of 
the aisles, the eaves parapet* being continued hori¬ 
zontally ; and the cuspeu and traceded flying but¬ 
tresses are fully exposed and the pinnacles stand out 
sharplv against the sky. The aspiring tendency of 
nonhem Gothic i# marred* for there is no logical cun* 
riniuiy of the sloping lints of the flying buttresses—no 


high-pitched roof which they w^theikally lead up to 
and appear to support. 

Infernally the use of flat roofs has also had its effect. 
The aisles and nave arcade are not only lofty in them- 
scivw hut proportionately more so than usual to the 
total height, for there is no trilorium ; there is no ai>!e 
roof space to be masked* nor is a passage-way for access 
so various parts necessary, as sudi is provided by the 
flat aisle roofs. The sills of the clerestory windows are 
consequently not far from the top of the arches of the 
nave arcade, and with these windows, in addition to 
tall windows in the aisles, ibe church is well lighted — 
but not unduly* for ihc nave piers are extremely 
massive, and, being set diamond-wise on plan, appear 
to lie even more so than they are. The genera! effect is 
sole run without undue heaviness, while in detail the 
piers show every recognised characteristic of English 
influence, even to the delicate chamfer stops displayed 
by the light falling upon them from the clerestory 
windows. 

The apse windows, at first sight* also suggest an 
English origin in their tall Uncet undine, but the 
resemblance is more apparent than real, the lights being 
mostly filled with a network of fine tracery, noi in the 
heads only but all the way up, after the fashion of 
Moorish lattice work. Elsewhere the windows arc all 
trjccried* in a flowing geometric type of design, reach¬ 
ing out towards, but never achieving, the " flam¬ 
boyant 11 of franco* and again rarely uonfined to the 
heads of the arches* 

The vaulting is quadripartite, with ridge ribs 
in both directions, and with bosses at the inter^ 
seelioits. This has undergone careful restoration, but 
several of the original bosses have been stored in a 
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Refectory, nnw used as a museum of fragments' and 
are of extraordinary beauty and perfection of workman¬ 
ship. Each represents, in conventional form, some type 
of fully developed summer foliage, passing into the 
autumnal, in agreement with the universal law of the 
evolution of Gothic ornament ; but few examples arc 
to be found anywhere of such perfection as these, 
pierced and undercut and yet by no means fragile. 

Of the simple font where the quietude serves as a 
foil to the elaboration of the bosses, nothing seems to 
be known, but it has all the appearance of having 
belonged to a much earlier church, dating back to 
the twelfth century at least ; while the consoles, with 
theiT lion’s head enrichments, are as evidently of 
comparatively recent date. 

A large chapel, containing the founder's tomb and of 
the same date as the main body of the church, opens 
out of the south aisle, near the west end Its plan is 
unusual, rendered possible by the use of flat roofs, for 
the central space, lighted by a clerestory, is octagonal, 
while the surrounding ambulatory is square, The 
stilted arches of the ambulatory arcade are richly 
cusped. Without the cusps they would possibly 
have looked awkward ; as it i* they are rich to an 
exactly suitable extent t-> form a framework to the 
elaborately carted tombs which are ranged along the 
ambulatory walls. These differ slightly from one 
another while adhering to the same genera! design ; 
but none is equal to the simple altar tomb of the founder 
himself, Dom Join I. and his wife ritillippa (sister of 
King Edward 111 of England), which occupies the 
centre of the octagon, It rests upon lions' backs, and is 
itself perfectly plain except for its inscription, but has a 
small comicc'of fine foliage carving and good lettering, 
and carries recumbent effigies. 1 he feet rest against 
vertically placed corbels of summer foliage carving, of 
equal beauty to that of the bosses alwve mentioned, 
and each head is crowned and covered with A canopy of 
extreme delicacy. The placing of this tomb, its own 
dignified simplicity combined with delicacy of orna¬ 
ment, and the way in which its setting is contrived to 
enhance its qualities without competing with than, is 
worthy of the closest study, both generally and in 
detail* (Fig* i.) 

Even the gates i though not added till the seventeenth 
century and in an entirely different style, contribute to 
the effect, for they are 'rectangular and formal, and 
black in colour—the framework of timber covered with 
sheet iron relieved by pierced brass plates, and she 
filling of slender turned baflusters arranged in panels. 

The fourteenth century cloisters arc of the very 
simplest character* enclosing a garth which is bid out 
as a dower garden with fountain* ; but an upper storey 
has been added at a much later date of Renstissirae 
character and light design, roofed with tiles* I he con¬ 
trast is shatp but not unplcasing* the deep shadow 


under the eaves being well broken by the use of flower 
urns between the widely spaced and slender Doric 
columns. 

These, however, are now minor cloisters only. 
Others of much greater extent and magnificence were 
built in the early years of the sixteenth cernuiy under 
D. ManocIJn the peculiarly Portuguese type of Gothic 
to which his name has been given. A logical develop¬ 
ment from the fourteenth century work of the great 
church* it differs wholly from the contentporaneous 
H flamboyant PT of France and the ' r late perpendicular 71 
of England, and may perhaps be best described as 
11 rococo Gothic/ 1 with here and there an admixture of 
Moorish influence, and even of Hindu, owing to 
Portuguese pride in the discovery of the sea route to 
India by Vasco At Gama. 

Tracery and ornament are much more affected than 
structure or mouldings. Vaulting generally remained 
quadripartite* with ridge ribs and horizontally coursed 
filling as in France, lliere are occasional examples of 
further elaboration, but nothing approaching the Eng¬ 
lish fan vault is to be found, development * if any, being 
along French rather than English lines. On the other 
liana* the mouldings are English in almost all respects, 
but English of a somewhat earlier date* The extremely 
sharp and ecccniri tally placed bowtels of the French 
14 flamboyant M never occur* nor is there much inter¬ 
penetration, though it is nut unknown. As 3 nile, con¬ 
struction dominates and ornament is subservient * yet 
when it is introduced it is of unexampled richness* even 
to complexity* arranged in masses between plain wall 
surfaces; and then the exuberance of the carver will 
occasionally overpower the constructional sense of ihc 
mason r 

Pure tracery b rare. Where it occurs, as in the arches 
through which The fountain is reached from the great 
cloister* the construction is geometrical and over¬ 
power! nglv strong, while the minor filling i& ■« flam¬ 
boyant.Cos ping is used to excess, and the main points 
are enriched with exaggerated, straggling leaves. 

More frequently, tracery is replaced by florid, inter¬ 
twining foliage of late autumnal or even wintry character. 
The vine forms the usual motive, with twisted stems 
and occasional leaves* and sometimes short stumps as if 
to indicate that the grape bunches have been cut. Many 
of the unglared windows of the great cloister are thus 
enriched* and so are those of the fountain porch in one 
comer; a fountain being an essential adjunct to a 
cloister in a hot country. 

The fountain itself, more dm pic than its selling* 
hardly conforms to any recognised style* Executed in 
white marble* it is a gem of perfect beauty—Portuguese 
art at its best, and the equal of anything of its kind even 
in Italy. (Fig. aj 

In popular estimation the iS Unfinished Chapel hl is the 
chief glory of Batalha, if not indeed of all Portuguese 
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THE BATTUE ABBEY OF PORTUGAL 


architecture. Added at the extreme east end by D. 
Manoel* it bears the same relation to the church that 
Henry VlL’s chapel does to Westminster Abbey, and 
it was built but lit tic bier. There is this difference, 
however — it was never completed, never even roofed] 
and never definitely connected to the church by door or 
direct passage, being separated from the apse by a 
veslibide reached only from outside. 


wonderful is the workmanship, so delicate the design— 
every leaf a perfect gem. Yet, in spile of its profusion, 
each part is kept in harmonious subservience to the 
w hole which it enriches ; and even the whole doorway 
is framed in a sufficiency of plain wall surface both to 
Counteract and to display its extreme elaboration. On 
reflection* perhaps, the cultured architect may prefer 
the plainer arches to the chapel recesses, but at first 
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And if the chapel is the chief glory of Hatalha* it is 
the doorway by which it is entered from the vestibule 
which is the chief glory of the chapel—not in general 
outline, which is extravagantly complex -md uncoil 
strucrional. but in profusion of perfectly executed 
carving. Even to one who has seen the entrance to the 
Chapter House of Southwell Minster* as well as much 
that is best in France, it comes as a revelation, so 


sight and in the bright Portuguese sunlight the effect 
is beautiful in the extreme, and one is carried mwav 
by it, (Fig. 3,) 

In plan thas, like the Founder's Chapel, is octagonal* 
but instead of being surrounded by a square ambula¬ 
tory this has chapels opening out' of it on all sides 
except that in which the entrance is placed. Those are 
Hat roofed as usual, and it was intended that there 
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should be clerestory windows dose over the arches. 
A most elaborate foliage string anti cresting was 
carried round the drnpel at the sill level, with coats 
of amis. at the angles, and the walling between the 
windows was commenced, and had readied uniform 
level, when l he work was stopped—anti it has never been 
continued. WTiat remains of the clerestory exhibit* the 
same profusion of ornament as the entrance doorway. 


but the caning U of a stronger character,-statable to iis 
pewit inn and to being observed at some distance From 
bel<W T and, like the tracery in the cloisters, is mostly 
representative of the twisted vine stems and occasional 
vine leaves of late autumn, the cut atoms of the grape 
hunches being particularly noticeable on the window' 
pints, as also are the initial* \L R, (Manuel Rex) t 
constantly recurring. (Fig, 4,) 



Fin 4 l ’.tory. UNTisisnxn Chapel. Batalha 
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MODERN 7 PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURE 

Modern Problems in Architecture" 

BY PERCY MORRIS [1% PRESIDENT OF THE DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


M V tusk is a difficult one for two reasons ; 
firstly, because there unfortunately exists 
among architects a sharp cleavage of opinion 
upon matters of policy* which are best left tin discussed 
J 1 [ be present time ; and secundly because our imerests 
continue to he interwoven with issues which far out¬ 
weigh what one may call the domestic affairs of our 
profession 1 refer Eo that reflection of history which 
is falling across the path of the world's progress. 
Speaking broadly, history p like architecture* fails under 
three main periods—indent, medtaevuk and modem. 
The Teutonic tribes, who in the fifth century were 
responsible fur the overthrow of the Western Roman 
Empire, unconsciously laid the foundation of the 
mediaeval period*—that groping through centuries of 
darkness and gradual emergence into the light. And 
the Turks* who ill the fifteenth century compassed tlie 
dow nfall of the Eastern Roman Empire, were an instru¬ 
ment, among others, in bringing about the Renaissance, 
shsnt wonderful swing back to ancient culture, which 
led to a sifting of old ideas, a new attitude of mind and 
freedom of thought. It is a curious coincidence that 
in this twentieth Century the nation welded from those 
ancient Teutonic tribes, and She Turks, in combi nut inn, 
should have caused that civilisation to totter* which 
individually in former ages both of them had helped 
tu act tit motion. And as wc watch 1 lie uneasy swaying 
which marks ihc effort to regain stable equilibrium, 
may we nut ask whether future ages will not recognise 
in this the close of the period wc now call modern, and 
the dawn of another period of which we cannot at 
[>resent foresee the trend ? Wilt it he a Lapse into 
barbarism followed again by centuries of groping 
towards the Light and the gradual recovery of the 
wreck of present civilisation, or a steady advance, 
profiting by past experience—3 balanced development 
of the ideal and the practical in partnership* in which 
the visions of the idealist will assume practical dimen¬ 
sions, and the horizon of the practical man expand to 
receive them ? These, 1 think, arc the questions 
which exercise our minds to-day* 

It U not at times such as these lhat we must hint for 
quick recovery or rapid development in building. It 
is true that amid the unending strife of Guelph and 
GhibcIIiuc there existed in Florence during the 
fifteenth century a quiet backwater where the Arts of 
Pace—punting, sculpture, architecture—flourished 
with am 13zing vigour* not because of. but in spilt of 
faction. You may remember how Michael Angelo, 

* From Mr Morris'* Prrsideiiiisil Atldrps ih? ArmujJ Meet¬ 
ing of the Devon rml Exeivr Architectural Society on je june. 


Chisel in hand, directed the fortification of the city 
shortly before its siege by the Medici, snatching ai 
intervals a few brief momenta to return in his sculpture. 
But, unlike literature, which, as Macaulay points out , 
has flourished in times of political convulsion* the 
great periods uf the world's building have been in times 
of peace—in Athens in the Pcriclcan Age, in Rome in 
the Augustan Age. 

Rut there is undoubtedly in some quarters a quicken¬ 
ing interest in Architecture, as distinct from its 
archeological aspect or the mere romance of association. 
This is marked* among other signs, by greater dis¬ 
crimination in the Press and by better informed 
criticism ; but even more interesting in the observer 
is the accumulating evidence that it is not an economic 
proposition to consider a building solely from the 
utilitarian standpoint* which is ihe prevalent alt Unde. 

1 he Americans have discovered this, anil an increasing 
number nf buildings erected in this country show that 
it is becoming recognised here. There is no doubt 
that environment- anti by environment f mean no? 
only the setting of -t building* but form, colour* repose, 
and fitness- exercises psychologically far more influ¬ 
ence than b generally admitted. If this is true of the 
busy mart and factory, it should be possible to prove 
beneficial effect in such buildings as school* and hos¬ 
pitals* and* as a corollary, financial gain, which remains 
the only potent argument. The striking work of the 
Industrial Research Committee, with regard to fatigue 
and kindred subjects, adds confirmation to my con¬ 
jecture. Nothing h further from my thoughts than 
the suggestion of lavish expenditure or ostentation : 
alJ 1 mean is the humanising touch. I happened a 
few months since to go over a factory, where in a fietid 
atmosphere, in a room with bare whitewashed walls 
with windows closely shut ;md obscured* some women 
were occupied in a process of manufacture which 
required no effort of skill or mind* but merely the 
pulling of 4 lever. Think of the effect of being occu¬ 
pied daily, Tor perhaps la or 30 years* at such a tusk in 
such surroundings. It is futile to clear shim ureas and 
the breeding grounds of Bolshevism, if Bolshevism 
continues to he fed with both hands by such means. 

But the most marked features of the times are the 
general flux of old ideas working in the grooves worn 
hy controversy. and the impetus given by recent events 
to many branches of our work. To mention only a few 
of these: The revolution in the system of training 
architects* due to the educational facilities offered by 
the universities and the architectural schools ; the rapid 
development of town and regional planning: the change 
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of attitude towards the care of ancient buildings* of 
which the work ut Westminster Hall and Tintern 
Abbey are first examples of scientific deduction., 
and the saving of the Wtutgift Hospital a testimony of 
public interest i the reduction to formula: of the 
principles of acoustics as applied to buildings, in 
which the Americans again led the way: the theory 
of ventilation turned inside out; a change of ideas on 
important aspects of sanitation. As we struggle to 
keep abreast of the tide, we realise that it is essentially 
a time to suspend hasty judgment; nevertheless we 
are driven to the conclusion that our knowledge h 
relative. It is not that underlying principles are 
changing, but our conception of them is constantly 
changing in the light of fuller knowledge. It has been 
said that ,fc human life—mental and social—proceeds 
in no direct umJevisiing line* but by a series of 
advances and retreats, of attractions and repulsions. 1 * 
It is so with us. Our work is not like an exact science 
which can be carried Forward in stages helped by 
crucial tests, which prove or disprove theories and to 
that extent dear the ground—as the Ptolemaic theory 
gave place to the Copern Ran, system ; or the cor¬ 
puscular theory of light was supplanted by the wave 
theory owing to the discoveries of Roscner and 
Foucault. Even our calculation* arc approximations 
into which enter unknown factors material and human, 
so that there is not even a Axed line between safety and 
danger^-we can only determine limits within which 
the line should fall. Advance therefore involves trial 
and error, elimination and addition. Herein I think 
lies progress. 

The housing problem still awaits solution, but 1 can 
only speak of it as an onlooker ; being the blushing 
exception to the rule that every man now r carrier an 
Infallible remedy in each pocket. We are apt to regard 
it as a question particularly affecting this country, 
losing sight of the fact that the need of houses is world¬ 
wide, Nor is the problem I he product of our ow n age, 
although the recognition of it .may not have affected 
the civic conscience of past ages with that insistence: 
which now demand* action, Athens* when at the 
pinnacle of her fame in literature and an, despite the 
magnificence of her public buildings, was otherwise a 
city of mean one-storey dwellings set in narrow, w ind¬ 
ing streets—unpaved, unJlghted + with, an Insufficient 
water supply and unspeakably filthy. Augustan Rome 
was in much the same plight. In the residential 
quarters of the city similar narrow streets prevailed with 
houses overhanging and carried up several Moreys. 
** The Roman*, by thus multi plying the number of the 
storeys of their hopes, are commodioufily lodged/'says 
Vitruvius, bur Juvenal tells a different tale* ** Rut the 
city wc live in consists largely of the flimsy projvs that 
shore it up. For the house .igcnt keeps our houses 
from toppling ovcr T and w hen he has covered up an old 
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gaping crack he bids us sleep in peace even although 
collapse be imminent/ 1 

At times like the present it h interesting to recall how 
the City of i^ondon faced her housing difficulties after 
r]ie GreaE Fire in 16G6. The country was recovering 
froui the devastation caused by the Great Pl ague. The 
National Exchequer was depicted, as the diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn hear frequent testimony. Owners 
of property had nu means to rebuild. Labour was 
scarce, and the City Guilds resented thr importation of 
outside help. Materials rose rapidly in price, and 
difficulties of supply and distribution complicated .l 
desperate situation. By a short Rebuilding Act a Court 
nf Fire Judges was set up with power to settle all dis¬ 
putes between landlord and tenant, to cancel agree¬ 
ments and substitute others, am! to extend leases. Mr. 
Waller Bel| T whose book Is the standard work on the 
subject, says of this Act that it was 11 the negation of 
all law rr ; the object being to find out whether the 
landlord or tenant was in the better position 10 build 
quickly. The old guild law was swept away, and with 
if went the tradition of centuries. The prices of 
ini(crisis and transport and, when necessary, the rates 
ot wages, were fixed by the judges, and any man 
refusing to work for the wages assessed was imprisoned 
or fined. The expenditure on houses alone has been 
estimated at £12,000,000 in current value, but the sole 
financial assistance given through Parliament war. from 
the coal dues, which down to Midsummer day 1670 
had yielded £3**630 only. We must also remember 
that funds fur rebuilding St. Paul 1 * Cathedral, the 
City churches, and numerous halU for the Craft Guilds 
had to ht found concurrently. It speaks volumes for 
the impartiality of the judges and the common sense 
of the people that the results gave widespread 
approval. 

The problem of our day is far greater in degree if 
less intense in it*local incidence. The City of London 
proved that in an atmosphere of goodwill building 
responds to intensive culture. Bui, equally, the failure 
of our recent national efforts showed that conditions 
are now favourable to those parasitic growths which 
have fastened upon and threaten to ntrangle British 
industry. We arc told that the task was impossible, l 
do not believe it. 1 hat was the spirit against w'hieh 
Brunelleschi had to contend, which* had it prevailed, 
would have robbed Florence of her dome—the spirit 
which would have left the Panama Canal at the stage 
where de Lcsseps abandoned it. What I think the 
failure proved conclusively is that the highest use of 
the advance of human possibilnicspoatiiJaEcs a parallel 
advance on the part of human nature. 

One aspect of the housing question is apt in he 
overlooked ; 1 refer to those vast slum areas awaiting 
clearance and to the fact that many rural cottages arc 
unfit for habitation. In the case of machinery, it is 
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recognised that its useful life is for a specified term of 
ycaj^ p and foresight prompts the allocation of a sinking 
fund for renewal. Sooner or later we shall have to 
realise that* regarded a* an investment, there is a term 
beyond which no huilding can be expected to yield a 
profitable return. It is an anomaly which allows the 
continued use of houses which are a menace to health 
anti forbids the safe of diseased animals for food. But 
although f rom the ethical side the arguments could be 
made unanswerable, they are at present qualified not 
only by economic and industrial conditions which 
cannot be adjusted rapidly, hut by the pressing need 
of accommodation ; and there is the real danger that 


mistimed action may do disservice by fostering re¬ 
action, I think it was Lecky who observed that 
" opinion depends less on the force of its arguments 
than on the predisposition of society," and common 
sense tells us that more progress will he made in the 
l 03 ig run by timely palliatives than by ineffective 
rem ed ies. N c verth el ess „ it is the time for a construct ivc 
policy so that at the back of these palliatives there may 
be considered measures which by sustained effort 
spread over a term of years—and it must be lengthy— 
will focus upon the ultimate object in view, and that 
object is to ensure a stable foundation for the super¬ 
structure of posterity. 


The Site of the Globe Playhouse* 

BY A. W. S. CROSS (FI MJL Cantab, 


I N' December i % yS CuUlbclt and Richard Burbage* the 
lessees of The Theatre At Shoreditch, demolished that 
Unicture and transported the building materials to 
some land on the south side of the Thames which they and 
their companions t Shakespeare, Htmyngs, Phillips, Pope 
and Kcmpe* were about to acquire. On this *tte K which 
adjoined a lane then knowTi as Maid or Maiden Line 
(now Park Street), Southwark, the Burbages and their 
o^iDeiatea proceeded to erect * new playhouse, colled 
The Globe, which afterwards became the most famous of 
*11 theatres. Opened before the end of the year 1590 for 
the production of Ben Junson's play Every Micro Out 
of Hit Humour i this playhouse was burned to the ground 
on 29 June 1613, and rebuilt, on the Jianjc site, in the 
following year. The lease granted in 1599- to the Bur¬ 
bages and other members of llic Globe company, which 
in the ordinary course of events would have terminated 
in 1619* was extended to 1644* when The Globe was pulled 
down and its site covered with building?, And, as Mr. 
Hubbard reminds us, during the centuries tint have 
passed since The Globs was finally demolished the sur¬ 
rounding property has been destroyed* the owiyg rfthrps of 
the site.? transferred, and such documents relative to the 
transactions that still remain are, only too frequently, 
neglected or forgotten. Consequently there has been, 
for many years past, much controversy with regard to the 
actual site of the playhouse ; the question at issue being 
whether it was 10 ihc north or to the smith oc Maiden E. 

Thus the problem might have remained unsolved h;id 
it not lure n for die fortunate disco very* Lei 19*9. by Or. 
C, W. Wallow* of Nebraska University, of a document in 
the Public Record Office I Co ram liege 1454, 13 fa*- I- 
llil. M. 69.5) of the pleadings in die case of si dispute 
between Thcimasina Osteler and her fax Iter John Hem yogs, 
w ho was upc of the lessee of The Globe site and joint 
editor, wiih Henry Cundcll, of the famous 163j Folio 
oF Shakespeare's works. 

To enable the complainant to atlbw her ease it uj* 
ncttiijr}’ to recite, from the original lea^e then extant* 

* Thr Sits Irf tht GU&S Piathwtt. By Gcorgr Hubbard, 
F. s A. re tmbri dge University Press .} 6d net. 


particulars with regard to the shares she claimed in The 
Globe and Bi nek fri nr? theatres. Thus it came about 
thac r intrr the Os tele r complaint defines the boun¬ 
daries of dbc land leased by Nicholas Brend in 1598-1599 
to Cli Eh ben and Richard Burbage* William Shakespeare, 
John Hemynga, Augustine Phillips, Thcma* Pope and 
William Kempt, as follows 

That whereas one Nicholas Brand of West Muulsey 
in the County of Surrey . . * by his indenture hearing 
date the zist day of Feb, 1599 , , . did demise gnml and 
to farm let to those certain men Cuthbcrt Burbage and 
Richard Burbage * , . 10 William Shakespeare and to 
Augustine Phillip and Thomas Pope , . . to tht aforesaid 
John llemyngs and re William Kempc . . , all that parcel 
of ground . . in the tenure and occupation of Thomas 
Burt and Isbrand Mom* diers and of Lactantius Roper 
waiter . . . containing in length from cast to west two 
hundred and twenty feet of assize or thereabouts, Lying 
ami adjoining upon a way or lane there on one side and 
4butting t>ii a piece of land called The Park upon the 
north and upon a garden then or recently iti the tenure or 
occupation of mw John Cornish* towards the west and 
upon another garden the el or recently in ihc tenure or 
occupation of one John Knowles towards the cast L * . 
situate lying and being within the parish of Saint Saviour 
in Southwark m ihc County of Surrey T 

That the land rhtts leased by Brcnd to the Burbages and 
Others W33 divided into two parcels or lots by a (then un- 
rtamed) way or Jane i* shown in the concluding pardon 
nt the extract from the lease* whkh reads m follows: 

And also till I hat parcel of land ]u.he recently before 
enclosed and made into three separate plots wlwreof two 
of the same [were] recently in tenure or occupation of 
one Jiihn Robcrr-i carpenter nnd another recently in ibe 
occupation of one Thoma* Ditcher . . . situate lying and 
Eyeing in the pariah aforesaid in the fores aid County of 
Surrey containing in length from mat to west bv estima¬ 
tion one hundred ond fifty-six feet of assize or ihcreuhtnus 
and m breadth from north to sauth (me . hundred feet of 
assize by e«dm*tion lying and adjoining upon the other 
side of the way or line aforesaid nnd abutting upon a 
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garden their then or recently just before in the occupation 
of William Sellers towards the east and upon one other 
garden there ilien or recently just before in die tenure of 
John Burgrain, sadler towards the west and upon a lane 
there, railed Malden Lane towards the south/' 

A plan of the land framed by Brend to die Burbages 
and others was prepared by the author of the book 
under review in accordance with the particulars given 
in the above extract from the lease of 1599. It Is not 
claimed tluu the garden plots on the north side of 
the way or lane hr correctly placed on the plnn. But 
in reference to the three garden plnu on the south side 
of the way or lane Mr P Hubbard writes as follows ; 
Hl It is a curious fact that boundaries to parcels of land 
have a remarkable power of endurance. Thus the depth 
of the three plots on the south »itie of the way or lane is 
given as 100 feet. This distance coincides with the long 
straight boundary running cost and west between the 
properties now fronting upon Banksidc on the north and 
those fronting on Park Street on the south. Therefore, 
in all probability, it was the sou them side of the way or 

fame/ 1 

As shown upon the plan t the divisions of the gardens 
generally are in conformity widi the divisional wells of 
the existing properties. But, in considering the con¬ 
jectural position of the three garden# fronting on Maiden 
Latte, Mr, tluhhurd ha* been influenced by the fact that , 
in 1035-36. Sir Matthew Brend sold same land 10 a 
certain Hilbrie Metnpnsc, which Imd its eastern boundary 
in Headman's Place, and a frontage of 270 feet on the 
north side of Maiden Lane. M If thift re presented the 
whole of Brands property fronting upon the north side 
of Maiden Lane the probability is that the western end 
of hi a land wets the western end of the three garden* 
mentioned in the lease from Brend in the Burbages and 
others/ 1 I Cun fully in uccord with Mr. Hubbard thill, 
if the extract from the original lease is accurate, the 
whole of this properly, on some portion of which The 
Globe was built, was situated to the north of Maiden 
Lane " ; and. further* that the approach to the playhouse 
was either by the way or Jane—which formed the division 
between the two pieces of land described in the original 
leasts—or from Maiden Lane on the south side. 

|H This way nr lane play# an important piit in the 
history of The Globe," and, as the plan shows, it formed 
the only approach to the four gardens " recently in the 
occupation of Thomas Bun and Lb rand Moms diers and 
of Lactantius Roper saber/* 

Although the Gstcler document proves, quite con¬ 
clusively, that the site of the playhouse was north of 
Maiden Lane, yet <0 far there is no evidence m to the 
exact position ii occupied on the kind leased by Brand 
ip the Burbage* and others. Certain topographical 
details, however, are of considerable assistance. For 
instance* Strype in his edition of Stowes Survey (17U) 
tells us that Maiden Lone was 11 a long straggling place 
with ditches on each aide the passage to the houses being 
built over little bridge# with tittle garden pints before 
them especially nn the north side which is best for houses 
and trthiihj Earns/* 

In order to deal efficiently with the water-logged land 
in Southw ark and du where on the banks of the Hiomra, 
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which must hare been repeatedly flooded by the spring 
tides of the river, the Surrey and Kent Commission of 
Sewers had been instituted, under the Act of Henry VUJ v 
in the year 1314-15, and, as Dr. Wallace pointed out in 
a letter to The Times of to April a it is recorded 
that an 14 February 1605 the Sewer Commission made 
the following minute: " It h ordered that Burbage and 
Hemyogs and the other ow ners of the playhouse railed 
the Globe in Maid Lane shall . . . pull up and take 
cleane out of the se wer the props and post* which stand 
under 1 heir bridge on the north side of Mayd Lane/’ 
And it would be difficult to find stronger cross-evidence 
to -support Mr, Hubbard's ease that the Globe playhousfe 
stood on the north side nf Maiden Lane. 

In my opinion [here can be no doubt whatever that, 
as Mr. Hubbard asserts, this contemporary evidence 
obtained from quite independent sources is Ln itself con* 
elusive ns to the main point at Is&uc^namely, whether 
Hie Gkilx wan on the north or to the south of Maiden 
Lane. 

But, m further supplementary evidence, the case of 
William Scllcre is quoted, as folWi: "On the 5th Dec: 
>595 j that is four yearn before the lease was granted by 
Xicholiix Brand to the brothers Burbage ^ Shakespeare, 
and others, the Server Commissioners ordered. John 
Warden and Wtlfaii: Sellers and all the land-holders or 
thvir tenon e.^ ihai hold? tmie fancies gardcins ground or 
tenements abutting upon the common sewer leading from 
Seller# gardein to the bcarc gardcin to coat, dense* and 
flemvre, etc/* 

N<JW t ;t5 the Bear Garden was on the north side of 
Mindon Lane, it is surely fair to assume with Mr, Hub¬ 
bard that Seders' land was who on the tknth aide. Other- 
wj:-Lc it would have drained into the sewer on rhe smith 
side of Maiden Law, which, according to Si type, had 
diidira (or sc wot) cm each side north and south of the 
roadway—and not inro the newer draining the land upon 
which 1 he Bear Garden woa placed. This evidence that 
SeUera 1 land tvns on the north side » confirmed by the 
Fact (hat it is described in the Ostekr deed a* adjoining 
the kind granted in the original lease. And, ostt ad¬ 
joined and formed the east boundary of the sou them 
portion of The Globe site, it h obvious that both garden 
and playhouse were on the north side of Mudctt La tie. 

But the evidence that The Globe stood to the north 
ot Maiden l#ane docs not rest solely on the testimony of 
manuscript dacumcms + Thert 11 re also numerous *' map- 
views 11 which ” tell us graphically exactly what the deeds 
El II us literally/ In many of these old views of London 
the principal buddings of Southwark are clearly depicted, 
and in numerous instances the artist bus inscribed the 
names of the various structures thus illustrated. Repro¬ 
ductions of sixteenth and seventeen Eh century map- views 
—in addition to some plans of Southwark, made ot a later 
date, w hich arc very conveniently incorporated with the 
book in portfolio form—fldd considerably to the value and 
interest of Mr, Hubbard's able explanatory comments, 
I hcc 11 after Iloefnagef s \ tew of London, HV^.picturts 
.Southwark before The Globe was built. Its features of 
interest comprise two circular buildings, that on the left 

£“ TI k C *****&*" ^ On t h e 

riffht as Fhe Bvare bayiyn^” And. as Mr, Hubbard 
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has shown, the hi Hire Globe playhouse stood oh the exact 
site of tils Beur-bamny ring. East of the Bear-baiting 
ring a well-defined road has two parallel lines drawn down 
lhe exmre which arc crossed, at inicrcits* by short 
parallel lines. The lonftiiudjnal parallel lines indicate an 
open ditch or sewer and iht short transverse lines the 
bridges over the sewer. This roadway, which was for¬ 
merly known as iX-idm aii T a Pk«?j is known to-day as 
Ban k End, A short way u r 1 unc connects Deadman ^ Place 
with the Bear-baiting ring* “ The main point, however* 
nf Hocfnagd^ view is that there are two parallel lines 
with n hedge on the northern side at the southern end of 
the ijardens belonging to the Bull nnd Bear-baiting rings 
and in the garden between them. These parallel tines 
am intended to show a common sewer and tho direction 
taken by the sewer correspond a with that afterwards taken 
by Maiden Lane." In all probability this sewer is the 
non hem one of the two sewers in Maiden Lane; alluded 
to by Strypc. 11 >c open space to the south of tire sewer 
is the Park of the l^nrd Bishop of Winchester. In 
Piute 3 , Agas + s View of London (Aren 1560-70)* the 
northern sewer of M aiden Lane and the Bishop’s Park are 
too far south to lie in the picture. ,h The Bolie bay ting 
and " "Die Beam bay ting ,+ rings with their siutnu tiding 
gardens closely follow Hocfnagei's picture, and tlte same 
way or lane leading out of Dcaditsan s Place is shown by 
both artists. On comparing Hate 3, which is a repro¬ 
duction of Norden*s Map of London (1593). with 
Hdcfnagcfa View (Plato i), it is apparent that Maiden 
Lane has been extended to Deadman V PfotCi and both 
the northern and southern ditches or so wets are shown. 
In both views the northern sewer forms the southern 
boundary nf the gardens of the Bull and Hear bailing 
rings. In Norden*® view the Bear-baiting ring that was 
clearly shown by both [locfnagd and Agas has disappeared 
und the bear-baiting appear:-, to be carried on in the u\d 
Bull-baiting ring- A portion ofV&scheria View of i-onum 
f 1616) n also reproduced (Plate 4). The Globe occupies 
□ central position in this picture, und its site absolutely 
coincides with that of the 11 Jleare bay ting ring of 
HoefnugcPs und Agra's Views. And the way or lane 
hading out of Deudman's Place reappears and now seems 
to give access to the playhouse. The whole of the above 
contemporary evidence is invaluable in assisting to locate 
the exact site of The Globe* which, thanks to the con¬ 
scientious and exhaustive researches of Dr. Wallace and 
other Shakespearean enthusiast*, including the author of 
the work under review, lira now been successfully 
accomplished. 

Written, primarily, with the- object of preserving for 
future generations the testimony of rixreemh-century 
witnesses cod The contemporary record* resulting from 
1 he above-mentioned researches, Mr Hubbard's scholarly 
monograph on the site of the Globe Playhouse is in every' 
way worthy of its author's distinguished professional 
attainments and of his sound antiquarian knowledge. 
And as the conclusions arrived at appear to be unassail¬ 
able, it h to Ise hoped that the memorial tablet erected 
on the south side af Park Street by the Shakespeare 
Reading Society will be removed and refuted on the 
north ride of that street, where The Globe undoubtedly 
stood. 


Reviews 

EGYPTIAN ART : INTRODUCTORY STUDIES. 

By Professor 7tun Ca part, Translated by Warren 

R* Dawson. 16/. net, [GVor^r Allen und Umm, 

Ltd,* Raskin Home, 40, Museum Street, W.C.i .] 

This book, as the preface inform? the reader. Is a 
trainslation from the French of the introductory chapters 
of an important treatise on Egyptian Art by the well- 
known Belgian professor ,md Egyptologist under whose 
name it appear?. Its character is appropriate to its ori gi - 
nal purpose, but hardly justifies i ts publication as a sepa¬ 
rate work, ft may be described us a systematic general 
survey of the subject ; to which is added an adequate 
bibliography. Though the book ts culled Introductory 
Studies it appears to be especially designed to puzzle the 
novice, who wall make little of the letterpress without 
the illustrations constantly referred to. Most of rlnise 
illustrations are not to be found in the Honk itself, but 
in other books referred to by their numbers in 'he lists 
appended to the successive chapters : and the novice is 
not likely to have a whole Egyptological Library beside 
him. Even the illustrations that there are in the book 
arc not easily found when wanted. They arc unnum¬ 
bered, and very few are on. or anywhere near, the pages 
on w'hich they are mentioned. The plates arc in bunches 
at intervals—presumably where the binder found u con¬ 
venient to put them ; and in the list of them there is no 
indication of their position, hut only of the pages on 
which they are men honed ! The whole arrange mem for 
illustrating a work w lueh must obviously be largely de¬ 
pendent on illustrations is absurdly unsatisfactory, 

A reader already tolerably familiar with the subject, 
and more or less with the principal examples quoted* 
may, however* find it both i me res ling and useful, espe¬ 
cially if hi& information is of the scattered and imported 
kind picked up from works on the political history of the 
country', for it deals in a systematic way with every 
aspect of Egyptian art in torn; its manifestations, 
forms, methods, ideas, conventions, and so forth. It 
traces shortly the origin and successive developments of 
each* in those alternate periods of progress and decay 
which generally corresponded to the periods of strong 
and weak government in the long history of the country* 
The influence on these developments of climate, mate¬ 
rial* priestly conservatism T and foreign arts and ideas is 
considered : and the sc&thetic value of Egyptian art 
generally h estimated. 

That some passages i n the considerable sections of the 
work dcvoted to architecture are not very dear is possi¬ 
bly due to an inaccurate use, or translation, of architec¬ 
tural terms. The most interesting points made in these 
sections are that certain forms reappeared perpetually, 
with very slight variations, through thousands of years ; 
and that some were evidently of prehistoric origin, since 
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hieroglyphic signs in early use were dearly derived from 
them r On account of the difficulty in the Nile Valley of 
oburning timber suitable for permanent building—a 
difficulty which documentary evidence shows dates back 
at least {o the Middle Empire -great imereslattuchcsio 
whai appears to be the wooden origin of certain archi- 
Lectured features. While Professor Capart points out 
that some forms were derived from the woodwork used 
in light temporary buildings* he appears to think we 
may be deceived in supposing we see the influence of 
more heavily timbered structures : or at any rate to be 
trying to escape from that conclusion. One would like 
to know more of his views on that point. 

Of one very interesting but isolated phase of Egyptian 
art we may not improbably learn much in the next few 
years* from the many articles found in the recently dis¬ 
covered tomb, most of which must have been made at 
Tel el A mam a under the influence of the so-called 
Aten heresy. Unfortunately that break away from tradi¬ 
tional convent]oust, with its tendency to naturalism, 
appears to have been but a little backwater* without in¬ 
fluence on the main stream of Egyptian Art P It was 
indeed very likely ignored at the time outside the court 
drcle in which it flourished. At any rate it seems to have 
been forgotten by the next generation, 

Frank T, Baogallay (F.J- 

TOM TOWER, CHRIST CHURCH* OXFORD. 

Some Utters of Sir Christopher Wren to John jTf/L 

Bishop of Oxford, By W. Doughs Corot* 

F.S.A. [Oxford ; Thi Clarendon /Vers.] 

Around seven hitherto unpublished letters written 
at various dates between May 16S1 and September 
1M2 by Sir Christopher Wren to Bishop Fell of 
Oxford, who was also Dean of Christ Church, and 
relating to the design for and building of the Tom 
Tower over the gates giving access to the Quadrangle 
Court of Chri&t Church, Mr. Catde has written a very 
interesting series of notes and observations concerning 
the great architect and some of liis contemporaries and 
the men engaged upon the carry ing out of his works, 
A chapter by Dr + H + II. Turner, SaviHan Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, the chair which Wren himself 
occupied before be became fully engrossed in his work 
as architect, deals with some referencem in the letters 
to the former ” Trade *’ of bistronomtr with which, as 
Wren says, he was once well acquainted* and throws 
light on these reference* to another of the branches of 
learning in which this versatile genius attained pre¬ 
eminence. 

The notes are authenticated by Mr. Cartie by refer¬ 
ences to and quotations from a variety of original 
sources, entailing research in many directions and well 
chosen for their own intrinsic interest as well as for 
the light that they throw upon the main subject, 'Hie 
hook is lavishly illustrated in a manner which will be 


appreciated alike by the architect and the general 
reader. 

The original letters of Wren are of the greatest 
interest in themselves* exhibiting an easy mastery of 
the work in conception and conduct, an absolute in¬ 
sistence on essentials with a certainty of knowledge of 
hEs contractor and the extent to which he could safely 
rely upon him, and a way of managing a client who may 
have been a little diffkiU and edging him oil imprac¬ 
ticable ideas, which is still a useful art for the architect 
to study. An explanation which in one of the letters 
he gives of the dangers attending the tying up of new 
work to an old structure is a model of clearness. We 
have recently been glad to have the opportunity of 
hearing much concerning the many-sided genius of 
Wren and these letters add a touch*of self-revelation 
of the greatest interest apart from the valuable material 
of a more technical character with which they have 
been illustrated by th* author of this volume. 

H. F. Burke Downing [Fj. 

LINE : AN ART STUDY. By Edmund J. Sullivan . 
[ZonJffff ; Chapman & Halt, 1922.] 

In Hogarth's admirable portrait of himself and his 
dog Trump in the National Gallery the painter's 
palette bears in the Comer the well-known serpentine 
curve—somewhat like an elongated S—hearing the 
inscription " The Line of Beauty.** It was to explain 
this hieroglyph, and as hb own deliverance upon 
esthetics* that the artist dropped the brush for the pen, 
and wrote Ids not very successful Analysis of Beauty. 

Mr. E, jh Sullivan, in his latest book. Lint, neither 
supports Hogarth’s contention that 11 The line of 
Beauty is a curve, 11 nor lays down any limiting axiom 
of his own in opposition to it, Himself that master of 
urc line we know him to bc t he treats his subject with a 
readth of grasp tliat allows him to include in his con¬ 
sideration o( " Line 11 chapters that deal with ihc 
Abstract straight line. Formal perspective, Aerial per¬ 
spective* and, finally, Beauty. He does not, however 
carry his leaching quite so far as to help us to under¬ 
stand Gauguin's cryptic axiom, ” Line Vs Colour' 1 —* 
hard saying, as to the meaning of which Mr + H. A. 
Vac he 11 (to whom it was addressed) ttays it is difficult 
even to hazard a conjecture. 

As a speaker put it the other day to the Mathe¬ 
matical Association, we are now living in a new and 
expanded w orld of thought where we have to recognise 
that there are *’ no squares or reel angles, no straight 
lines, but only curves,” and the author starts ihis book, 
in which philosophy and esthetics walk hand in hand! 
with _ the statement—now so demonstrable—that 
"straight lines are only parts of infinite circles ’’ 
l litoe who would care to go with him along the course 
of thought and reasoning that make of the geometry of 
to-day what the speaker referred to called an" extremely 
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fhsdHaling subject 11 are advised to read Mr, Sullivan's 
philosophical and dosdy though! out ih Introduction/' 
Me gives m here a definition we meet with two or three 
times later on of what is to be understood by a line—any 
line—and posits it as being +i the trace of a moving 
point/ 1 lie adopts the immemorial explanation of a 
straight line as lieing “ the shortest lint between two 
given points/* or, as it is phrased by a writer of ihe 
sixteenth Centuiy, " Euerv Lino is drawen betwene two 
priekes. whereof the one is at the beginninge, and the 
other at the emk/' 

The dream of a world w here the artist's aim Is satis¬ 
fied by conditions that allow both Time and Movement 
to be expressed in co-ordinated relation to one another 
inspires the whole of the somewhat speculative reason¬ 
ing of the chapter on " The lid rd and Fourth Dimen¬ 
sions/' and leads the author to st suggestion that "the 
artists had arrived at a conception of Relativity before 
the scientists/' 

In Mr* Sullivan + s second chapter he turns to the 
practical side of the subject, and in treating of the 
means by w hich line can be produced, as draughtsman 
■+peaking to draughtsman, passes in review the neces¬ 
sary tools for the purpose—the lead pencil, chalk, char¬ 
coal _ and the pen, either quill or metah The hints he 
gries as to the*e are valuable and practical, and are 
followed by a descrip lion of the various processes of 
rc prod uc tin n —etcliihg, wood -engra vi ng. wood -cult i ng, 
and lithography, The last of these lit describes as a 
method " every artist should practise " as being JJ the 
moat autographic of all the means of reproduction/ 1 

Mr* Sullivan's treatment of the Picture Plane and 
his advice to IH think for " rather than to 11 feel for ” the 
fixing of the artist's distance from this leads lo a very 
informative chapter on Formal Perspective, By the 
aid of a series of diagrams he illustrates his axiom that 
11 the vanishing point of any line coincides with that 
point at which a parallel ray from the eye meets the 
picture-plane/' In his chapter on Figure Drawing he 
rakes a somew hat unusual position and protests against 
the almost universal method of 41 blocking-in " as a 
first stage, He frankly calls this a dangerous habit as 
leading to bay and indirect thought, and lays down as 
a starting-point for figure-drawing a dee knowledge of 
the lines of the bone structure, rather than that 
abstruse acquaintance with the muscular system advo¬ 
cated in the schools* 

The book ha_* as a whole ivrn not very usual attributes 
for a handbook of instruction* Its teaching comes 
home io m all the more for the gleams of humour that 
play, from rime to time, about its pages ; and, in 
addition, its chapters are invested with shat exceptional 
and individual charm of literary style the author's 
former volume on Illustration had led us to expect. 
His last chapter, an apologue in which* in the empty 
dusk of the deserted studio of his pupils *heir east of 


the Venus of Milo—Our Lady of Melos—gives him 
H< in the unchanging and timeless language of perfect 
form H her message that all Beauty is Revelation, and 
Form the god-like manner in which it b revealed to us, 
is an arresting and beautiful passage of English prose 
written by an Jrt-rnaster — who is also a poet, 

C r Harrison Townsend [/\], 
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Xom BY MEMBERS OF niR I. 1 TEEWTCRE COMMlTTfE ON 

ttacsKT Acrirsmox?. 

[That Not ft Off pubthhed without pryitditt to a farther wJ 
mare dftailgtf trifirirm | 

ITA LI A N RENAISSANCE A RCHITECTURE. By Georges 
Grpmort (Ewlefi des Drtmt-Am, Puis), Translated from 
the French by George F- Wfllen. 40. Lnnd* 192a. £i t 
(John Timoti and Co.J 

Tills is a short histarfcfJ and descriptive account of the sub¬ 
ject, and i, the French counttrpJUf af Anderson ** Architecture 
*yf A* RtnaitsdtKt in Jlufy* 

The ground covered rs almost identical with the English 
volume r but should foe in the hands of every student of the 
period, os Le presents many familiar buildingi (tom a tie 1 * point 
of view,and give* fresh criticism of principles of mass, scale and 
proportion often lacking in English authors. 

The rs? illustrarions are from photographs and measured 
drawing*, tnuny of which are included in a published portfolio 
by the same author., 

The book ja full of strange misprints and spelling mistakes, 
but these do not materially affect an otherwise excellent hand¬ 
book. 

The dsstiiypmhid author wits awarded the Badly Prize of the 
Instimt dt France in 1914 for this volume h a fact which h 
luMdenr proof of its worth. J. H, W, 

ALTBERG 1 SCHE riAUS-TUREN. By Prof. W* Wcrdel- 
nrnnn P. Vontefoer, GodcsWrg. 40. Godesberg. tw. 6d. 
[Paul Vorsteher. Godeftberg.] 

An interesting Eyries of house doorways, chiefly of the 
eighteenth century, illustrainl by good photopupb. The dis¬ 
trict of Germany from which they are taken, (he old Duchy of 
Berg* lies on the right bank of the Rhine bebw CWftgne. The 
kllu^irating tvhkh are very varied. comprise manv churning 
examples, some of which suggest Dutch influence, 

MEDIEVAL FRANCE. Edited by A. H. Tilley, fio, Cam¬ 
bridge. *9-2 £ % 

MODERN PRANCE. Edited by A. Hr Tilky* So,. Cambridge, 
jC j [Cambridge University Press.] 

These volume* consist of chapters by recognised authorities 
on various aspect* of French life, history. art. literature, the 
drama, industry. etc. In the former, Architecture ia treated by 
Sir T* G. Jackson, and Sculpture. Gbvs and Painting by the 
Frqrvmt of Eton, In the Litter volume, which covers the ground 
from the fttmim^nce to the Great War, Architecture |» treated 
by \\\ H. Wild, and Painting. Sculpture and Decorative Art 
foy Prof, lian lluurticq. The articles on Architecture are 
illustrated. W. H. \\\ 

I.E CASE POFOLARI E LE CI'ITA G1ARDINO. 4 o p MILm 
ft92i]. 15s. [Bcsieiti nnd Tummindh. Milan.] 

THE* work describes the recent development in Italy of the 
Garden Suburb and the smalt hftw. It i» fully ill uumred bv 
bhck-and-u-hi fr reproduction* of gtdmt triad drawing* of estate 
plans and domesOc buddings. Informiltion is given in tabular 
form concerning cosis, accommodaTion, and methods of con- 
imictkin. Q m 
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Dinner and Presentation to Mr. fohn Slater 


T HE very evident desire on the pun of a large 
number of members of the Institute to express in 
unmj&takabk terms their ndmrration for the devoted 
service which Mr. John Slater h m tendered to the cause 
of architecture during itutny long yennJ led, on 38 June, 
to the holding of n friendly dinner party ai the Burlington 
Hotel. The guests—or rather hosts—present wm thirty- 
jive m number, and though the proceedings were not 
official the chair was taken by the President of the Insti¬ 
tute* Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 

After the chairman bud handed ic Mr. Slater* with a few 
words of explanation, the inscribed parchment upon which 
the sentiments of Mr. Slater's friends were recorded, a 
characteristic and charming speech was delivered by Sir 
Aston Wtfbb, P.R.A., who* mingling reminsscence with 
cordial prnhc, gave expression to what was without doubt 
the thought of everybody present—a sense of gratitude to 
Mr. Slater for his very varied services,, a sense of pleasure 
in the thought that the years of strenuous work had in no 
degree diminished his keen powers qf thought and judg¬ 
ment^ and* perhaps beyond all* a sense of happiness in en 
old friendship still enjoyed and still enjoyable. 

It had in it no note of 11 farewell/* this little tribute of 
admiration and affection. The architect friends uf Mr* 
Sinter, if they have no mind to burden him with the full 
measure of his past activities have still less a mind 10 
regard him as a man of the past. If be asks for rest it is his 
for the an king ; but if he assumes that there i$ m this tribute 
any invitation to retirement, he misjudges alike hi* friends 
and his own pow ers. 

These were the thoughts which the speeches and the 
parchment and the spirit of the evening strove to express. 

Mr. Slate r d s re ply was characteristic. Modest, of course, 
to the verge* and beyond the verge* of truth ; full nf dis¬ 
claimer* but full > also, of that rigour of thought and wit of 
word which have chanictcmcd alike his work for his 
frit 1 nth and his continual enjoyment of innocent good- 
fellowship. He could scarcely deny his lifelong willingness 
to work : he could, of course* not admit hh success in the 
working. But he could not suppress the overflowing 
evidence of his power to make a first-rate after-dinner 
speech. It was Mr. Slater at his best, moved indeed by 
the display of the affection of his friends, but cheered, 
as we hoped* by the assurance of the permanence of that 
affection. 

The tear of the parchment is as follows :— 

TO A PAST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
RO YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS . 
To one ksAo since hit elect™n ox .rfiiocuif? tn 1 879 ami m a 
Fdhm in tSSi hat smtd for nearly twenty Jour years upon 
the Institute's Council, ami in mart than treenty f rays m 
different Board* and Commit aw of that Body— 

To wit , to 

Mr. John Slater, a Bachelor of Arts in the University of 
London, who at present, among ath*raetmlie} r u the mined 
Chairman of the Pmetier Standing Committee, and the 
representative of the Inttilnte on the Tribunal of Appro! 
under the London Building Acts. 

Whose deep and practical interest in the training of young 
architects has been proved rime iSfia, when he became a 
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member of the Board of Examiners, of which, m subsequently 
of the Board uf Architectural Education, he held tucccsshely 
the ports of Vice-Chairman and Chairman up till 1917, 

Who served with distinction in his AtrutT days on the 
Standing Committees for Science and Literature r and more 
recently with guiding discretion on the Committee for 
Finance. 

Who hat given special counsel pi special ways on bodies set 
up to deal with subjects as various as the Library t the 
Charter t Competitions * Prises and Studentships ^ Profes¬ 
sional Defence, Copyright r Registration r Congresses and 
Intrrnatimul Relations, and teho has done all these things 
with energy and wisdom ; 

To this able arid untiring colleague some of his friends 
whose names are here subscribed with by this parchment to 
make is hnoten 

That deeply as they esteem the self-sacrifice, shill and 
devotion proved by the services herein reform/, and aware as 
they are of the insufficiency of such a record to describe the 
whole of his unremitting toil in the interests tf the Institute t 
and, indeed * of the whole brotherhood of British Architects* 

They yei prize beyond and above all this testimony of his 
career, the kind heart, the generous friendliness and the un¬ 
failing good-fellowship which they' remember gratefully in 
the past T cherish in t hi promt, and look forward to as a still 
abiding pleasure of the future. 


1 1 U s niert*Tj ng* in connec cion with the Dinner gifen tu M r. 
Slater* lo publish a record of HU long association with the Insti¬ 
tute and liw many activities on at* Ixduilf in which he has been 
clicked. H* follows:— Elected Axsoctate, 34 Feb, 1K79 ; elected 
Fellow, 7 November t88t. Member of Council, i&fiis to tyta 4 
Vice Ptcrident* 1900 to 1904, Member of the Heard ofExoni- 
rterv (Architecture), 1883 to 1910; Vice-Chai rman* 1896 to 
1907 : Chairman, 1907 to 19 to. Member of the Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education from 1904 m 1917 ; HoHh Stimrcijfy nf Biurd. 
1905 to fOi Jt ; Vlce<Qlimn]ut* iota to 1914 ; Chairman, 1914 
to 1917- Member of the Science: Standing CummEttee, 1886 to 
I&jl and 1%6 To 1897. Member of the Literature Standing 
Committee, 189* to 1894: Member of the Practice Sfcmdinij 
Ctimmirtw, 1898 10 1901 ; Vice-Chairman Practice Standing 
Committee, 1919 to r^ji ; Chairman, Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee, 1911 to s on. Member of the Finance Committee* r 903 
to I9SO- and Chairman, Finance Committee, 1903 to 1910* 
Member of the Library Mmi^nsent Committee, 1887 10 1891 ; 
Spedal Edueati m Committee, 1887 ra 1889 ; Spedd Charter 
and liv-Lws Committee, 1887 to 1888; Special Regiimtiim 
Committw* jESj to litis ; ilomprtitiani Committee, I90r 10 
irjoh ; Friieas and Studentship* Committee, 1901 to r<>i t ; 
Board pf Profe»ion*l Defence, 1904 to 191 o ; Copyright Bill 
Committee* 1910 So 1915 ; Kegintration C!ommitttt* 19*3 to 
1914 ; Coitatitutkuul Committee _ 1913 to 1918; Briti *h Section r 
PoTOJirmt International tie* ArthilKtes, 191 o to 1923 ; 
ft-LB A. Exhibition joint Committee* lyaa to 1923 ; yth Inter¬ 
national Cong re** ArchhtctA, 1906, Executive Commirtee; 
Finance Committee, Town Planning Conference, 1910 ; Light 
ning Research Committee, 1901. Represented JU.B.A. on rile 
University nf London Architectural Education Q>mmittt*.!9M 
to 1916 J tit the Architectural Contra, BnisseJa, 1897 * af [he 
Royyl SaniUny Instjtufe Co n«re«^* t v or, 1907 and 1913 ; at 
Conference nt L.C.C. on P*rt 5 L*C.C (General Powm) Bit! 
1909 ; on Comidtativc Cbminittee of Board of Education with 
regard to Leaving Lniminflriofis frotn Secondan School 19*4. 
Member of the! rtbtmal of Appeid under London Buildinu Aa 
*909 to 1913, * ' 



STRAND-ON-TH EGRHEN 


Franco-British Union of Architects 

The third annual meeting and conference of ihe 
Franco-British Union of Architects was held in London 
from June 25th to iyih, when n series of visits, meetings 
and entotainments fully and mem successfully occupied 
the three days* 

The French delegates, with the officials of the British 
section, visited, by permission of His Mqjeaty, Bucking- 
ham Palace and grounds on she Iasi day of their visit, 
w here they were met by Sir Uoticl Earle, and inspected 
the Palate and grounds, after being introduced to Sir 
Derek Keppd and Sir Dou^Lcs Dawson, At the conclu¬ 
sion of the visit p member* of the Bureiiu and the French 
delegates were entertain vd EO luncheon by the First Cbm- 
niissiuner of Works on behalf of Hi* Majesty's Govern* 
mern, U the Rita Hotel, when Sir John Baud proposed 
(tn French} the torn* of the guests. Previous visits in- 
eluded, nn the rooming of the z 6 lh> n visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition, where, under the guidance of Mr, 
Maxwell Ayrton, the various singes m the construction 
of the buildings were examined ; a visit to Ktiote Park* 
Sevenoaks* on the afternoon of the 27th, by kind per- 
mission of Lord Sackville, when the French delegate* had 
an opportunity of realising the arrangement and planning 
of one of our moat characteristic Elizabethan country' 
mansion*. On the z5th H Mr, H, Gordon Selfridge received 
the delegates,. and personally conducted them over Lans- 
downe House* where they had also an opportunity of 
examining the ow ner's valuable collection of early Italian 
mtnU&criptfl* Mr, Selfridge afterwards encr mining his 
guests to luncheon* 

The meeting of the Institute at which the President 
presented the Royal Gold Medal to Sir John Burnet had 
the advantage of the presence of many of the French dele- 
lilies, who had prior to the meeting been the guests at 
dinner of the R.L 0 .A. Council. Monsieur J. Godefroy 
(Vice-President of the F.E.U.Ad and Monsieur G. 
Legrna i President of the 5 ocMt<£ des Architects Dipldmds 
p At le Gouverncrnent) both testified to their pleasure at 
being present on an occasion when so high an honour was 
being conferred on one of the original members of the 
Union. 

The Architectural Association, on the 26th January, 
entertained the delegates to luncheon, and they afterwards 
visited die A,A. Schools and the First Atelier of Architec¬ 
ture. On the afternoon of the same day, M. A. Lou vet. 
Architects cn Chef dii Pol j is dc* Beaux Arts, read a paper 
iiL the Jmutuie Gallery on " Borne French War Memo¬ 
rials, with special reference to the Monument to the 
Defenders of Verdun at DounumonT/' to which further 
reference wit! be made in a later number of the Journal. 
On the Inst evening of the conference the delegate^ were 
entertained ot dinner by Mr. Arthur j. Davis at the Auto¬ 
mobile Club, and thus brought successfully to a dote the 
gatherings which had established more firmly than ever 
the cordial relations existing beirweeh the architects of the 
two countries. 

1 hiring the business proceedings of the week of the con¬ 
ference M. Godefroy w as elected President* in succession 
to Mr. John W. Simpson ; and Mr. Paul Waterhouse w^lsl 


elected Vice-President. The fol[owing were elected as 
mumKre of the British Committee : Messrs. P. Aber¬ 
crombie, S. D. Adshead, Fernand Billcrey. Bir Reginald 
Biomfttkl, Arthur J, Davis* A. N. Paterson and W. G, 
Newton. 

.Among the French delegates attending the conference 
w'ere MAI. j. Godefroy* Lcgros, Chifflot (Inspcctcur- 
General dcs. U&timents Civils, representing the M in is try 
of Fine Aria), Louvet (Past President, S.A.D.G, 
and FJLU.A.}, Arvidson (Vlce-Fresidentp S.A.D.G-), 
Schneider (Scci^taire-G^ngra!, S.A.D.G.), Chr^tien- 
Lalanne (representing the Boci^t 6 Centra le des Are hi- 
tectw)*Hcbntrd p Lish, Lefebrc De Saint-Maurice.Vicoinie 
do Sifeour, Prince Weascmsky* etc. .Amongst the English 
delegate^ were Mr. Paul Waterhouse* Sir John J. Burnet, 
A,R.A m Arthur J. Davis (lion. Secret ary + British Section, 
F.H.l'.AJ, H. F. Carr de Lafonknine (Secretary-General}* 
etc. 

Strand-on-the-Green 

h may be of some interest, from the public point of 
view, to state that the R.LB.A** through its Art Standing 
Committee, made inquiries of the local authority as soon 
as it obtained knowledge of the intention 10 build a new 
wall and make other changes affecting the amenities of 
Straid'-on-thc-Grecdfi r Chiswick. The Institute wrote 
several times officially to the Chiswick Urban District 
Council offering its advice* with a view to the contem¬ 
plated work* being carried out in the way least calculated 
to spoil a very' charming portion of the Thames side. But 
it was only after long delay that the Chiswick Council ex¬ 
pressed its willingness for representatives of the Institute 
to meet it* members and officials to cUbcuss the question. 

Member* of the R.LB.A, Art Standi mg Committee ac¬ 
cordingly attended a meeting at the site, and then dis¬ 
covered that the whole of the foundations of the new sec¬ 
tion of walling at present being dealt with Was actually in 
position, and a fairly long stretch of concrete walling 
almost completed, fared with rubble walling of a most 
mechanically uninteresting kind entirely out of harmony 
with its surroundings, r Yhc Institute's representatives 
pressed chat the exposed portion of the wall still to be com¬ 
pleted should be faced with old bricks of the character 
shown in portions of the existing adjacent river w all mg 
and in the very charming houses lining that part of the 
river, and should be finished with 41 thin, plain stone cop- 
trig, also of the ch.tracier of the work in The vicinity. It 
was u riders mod from the Surveyor to the Council that they 
had a quantity of suitable old bricks in store that could be 
used, and after diwusdort the Chairman of the Council and 
other members attending agreed that this change in treat- 
mrtrt rtf the tcull sh-iuid hr arranged far* 

About three weeks later a letter was aent by rhe Clerk 
of the Chiswick Council to the Secretary of the Royal 
Institute stating that they felt a difficulty in making this 
adjustment of their contract* and that they w ere accord¬ 
ingly proceeding on the lines originally arranged for. The 
Institute is unable to understand the difficulty to which 
the Clerk of the Council refers, a* variations of thk sort 
in a contract are usually easy of adjustment, and it would 
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appear that m this case ihe change suggested and agreed 
upon might even have effected a saving in the cwt of the 
work. 

In view of the concern of the local residents in this 
matter; and the public interest that has been shown in 
preservation of the amenities of a recogniseJ riverside 
beauty spot, the R.I.B..A considers that these facts 
irliiringtothc question should he known. 

The Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland 

EitntAcrs rnovt nru Report oy the President and Cot-Ntth 
pm Session igzz-isj, svsMrmp at the Annum. Gtnefal 
Meftisc m ifc Jcntt 193 j. 

Tine Sixth Annust Convention took place at Invemeis on 
ifr June uyzir The retiring President, Mr A. N. Paterson. 
A.R.SA., F.R.I.B.A., delivered an address in which ho 
referred in iht fortunate drcutiufance of ihrn tady having 
obtained a Rajuj Charier, and of the benefits to k' derived 
ihcrefmin, He al*n referred to the subject of architectural 
education Thr full tddms Was printed And circulated 
among the members of the [ncorponittan, atld We* r ublfqptt ltly 
cnthodittl ill the Kutcmiur, 

Av required by the Charter, new by-lawn were drawn up. 

Tito* were approved at 4 special genera! meeting held on ab 
April, and were subsequently lodged with the Privy Council, 
whose approval h neccMry, 

A* it wav the intention of the lute Sir ft. Rowand Anderson 
to estnblhh an education fund, the Council u'L aside for thr* 
purpose out of the residue of his estate the -.urn previously 
indicated by him, namely. £y T 000—the income of which is to 
be devoted in eduent final pmp&ies The Education Cnm- 
mitlcc having in thin W^w on assured income, drew up a scheme 
in regard to prizes and studentships, which wan subsequently 
approved by the Council. The lull details were printed in 
pamphlet form procurable for sixpence at headquarters. 

In conjunction with the Joint Committee of ihe Glasgow 
SdiooE of Architecture, further progre-«. hn been made 
tow-ardi she cstuHiilumiit of a degree in archittctuix at 
Gfovgow University, Simitar action is recommended to be 
tak<m by the Giber Chapter* with their several Utifrrcrames, 

'There have been utlroisied to the various classes of member¬ 
ship during die pa; t So^ton b Fellow u, Associates, and lO 
prudent-—the total number on the Roll being now over boo. 

The Council in July iyii resolved that members might 
Tiidke liW of' the initials Vi authorised by the Charter, viz*: 
Fetlow-a* M fM.Archta* (Scot.) r! ; ami Associate*." A.T A refit*. 
IScnt.) " 

The committee entrusted with the procuring of a design for 
s common seal bad several sketches subltdllcd 10 them. They 
recommended the ado prion of a de*iRTi executed by Mr. A, 
Paterson, Glasgow, and the Council having approval of this* 
the seal was made. 

Tn connection with the Housing and Town Planning (Scot¬ 
land) Act tgig* the Council tfcsucd a isecuml circular to local 
authorities, the inhabitants of whose burghr* numbered 20,000 
and upwards, drawing attention to the desirability of having 
this important work put in hand forthwith, and The necessity 
foe securing the benefit of the best available knowledge and 
*kilS by the employment of qualified architects in private 
practice. 

At the request of the Royal Institute of British Architects a 
sulHcrifman hsi wish opened for the ncee^aty siruciunil 
repairs, of St. PauFa Cathedral, and the *um of £33 n/fid. was 
collected and remitted tu Dimlnta. 

The draft uf the Architects 1 Registration Bltl WJ» considered 
by the Council, and while in favour of Registration* they were 
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of opinion that mu modification ura* ncc«sarv for the suc¬ 
cessful carrying through of the Bill, In order that the large 
number 01 architects who are not connected with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects may be adequately represented 
Gfl the oomrolling l»&ird. TJle Ifoyal Institute were written tfi 
on these linen. 

The Council mi oangratuktioEifl to Sir John J. Burnet, 
4 , A R.A.* R.S_A., on bis being detected a* the recipient 
of the Royal Gold Medal for 1933. 

The hoi?:-*. 15 Rutland Square, which, us staled in the \mi 
Report, had been bequeathed to the Iricnrparaticiti by the late 
Sir ft. Rowand Anderson to form a penmnrnr home for the 
Incorporation, has, now tieen most suitably adapted by Mcsara. 
Hcgg; and I_orne Cuupbdl^ arebitccta. so os to meet the requiie- 
tnentri of ihr Incorpor-: lion. It is hoped these headquarters 
will prove a lioon to the profession bv providing a suitable 
meeting phtee for all ihe member. There ii a libriftrv mm- 
pnfimg books GD general subject as well as wwfci on architec¬ 
ture, which the mcnikn mrrt invited to make use of* 

From the hnandal <cjiccment it will be aeen ihnt £18,000 
was received from the estate of the late Sir ft. Row and Andcr- 
ton* and thai a fun her stun of £jm is expected. 
l /J'? R - 1 > Iir bisiiiule of British ArehltccL's were inviicd tn 
hold their Annual L'Gnfemnce for ipzj in Edinburgh, and ihcy 
n greed to do to. 1 he Annu-d Convenrion of the J ncorporation 
wrdl lie ennjoined with the Conference. 


MIDDLESBROUGH AND THE NORTHERN A.A. 

The County Bamugh of Middlesbrough hm been trims- 
ferred from ihe Province of the York mid blast Yorkshire 
Atchirectum! Society 10 that ol the Northern Aixhilecttirgl 
Asspdgtlqcu 
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l .’.v j \ I'-Ivtti 1 i Ut UUW 1 JON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OK ARCHITECTURE. 

I^IZIL T,irr FOR SkSSIOK 1 ^ 3 - 31 . 

Dimitltteofl Sih'ct A/a/iif,-O. M. Welsh. 

Ilerhrrl Batt/irtd Prize (ist ytw).—H. KenJaJL 

F^yfer irtd year BuildingCunfirnjction, 

^ ird . >SMr vvor ^- G. L, L. Morgan. 

AM Jvnfi Prixm. — (a) Mrdiicvil Architecture. Leonora 
F. .VL Pa)tic ; ( 6 ) Renajssance At chi Iccnire, F. S. BardHI. 

Prises in Arrhitteimt —m prittc (£ijsl r But ham 
Foutthkmr 1 2 nd pri3w (£io>. E Burckhurdt, M, A St^on. 
Lnrr friz* 1 tit Tim* a Ptermwj *.—istpriis (£ 15 ), H, S.TrU- 
«rr ‘ 3 tid prize {^.10), L. hL An.^trp, r. R. M. Simpiori. 
Fint-Cteff Cerriftarte in An hi^etvre— Helen M. Rctihom 

THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 

R E, 11 Commiudoiif Corps of ftr.y-.il Eng^rteera. ,, T_A. 

47lhUnd |»n.) Divnl. R E.. 

Duke of York + i 1LQ,, 

To (A# BMtm, ^ Joi/rnal R^LBA.j— ChrEBea, SAV -3- 

- ^T l *Fere are any nu mber* of the 

3 ; 1 ? are in tim 

fSTSi *! aS * wdB in the ahove 

^ 1 vh T d °t nSy 100 P lwtd “o give any information 

to candidates, eiiher at above or at my City addrrw. 

Your* faithfully, “ 

£Sgd,) L IL Kiiiita, A.R.LB,A, # 

/jeur^Cti/. R E,, C.R.P m , 

* p i 1 *- l t *_ 47 f* 

t *\t F ii L r v 1 fcct lvt ^ fmm Colonel D. Howard 

(.nil, Duke of \ork t Headquarters, CheLea, S.W, t, invitino 
rectuira to join 1 the roll of the new Territorial Air" Defence 
Formation for the Prorertion of London. cfe ™* 




COMPETITIONS 


Legal 

BUILDING OWNERS 1 LIABILITY FOR, 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS 1 CHARGES* 

A Statement conthjultth) by Messrs, Markby, Stew- 

ART ANP WaUKSON'&p SOLICITORS TO TBS INSTITUTE. 

A case recently entered for trial before a judge of 
the High Court in which a question arose amongst others 
m to whether an architect was entitled to bind a building 
owner without his express instructions in respect of 
quantity surveyors’ charges. 

Tire facts are as follows :—- 

The building owner instructed an architect to prepare 
plans of a large building. The architect instructed 
quantity surveyors to get out the quantities which were 
subsequently used by the architect in inviting lenders. 
Such tenders, which included the quantity survey o rs 1 fees 
and othe r charges for w ritin g and lithography, proved to be 
%-cry heavy, and the architect was therefore instructed to 
alter his plans and draw up a scheme on a reduced scale. 

The architect prepared a fresh scheme, and again in¬ 
structed the quantity surveyors. Ultimately the modified 
scheme was adopted, and the building owners repudiated 
any liability to the quantity' surveyors p w ho, they said, imm 
Ire paid* if at aEL by the architect who had instructed such 
quantity surveyors. out of the 5 per cent, to which he, the 
architect, was entitled. 

The quantity surveyors thereupon brought their action 
against the building owners, who in turn brought the 
architect into the action as a third party. 

The contention of the building owners was that it was 
not necessary for the architect to employ quantity sur¬ 
veyors, nor had the architect any authority* express or 
imp]Led, so id do on behalf of the building owners. 'Phe 
architect denied having agreed to accept 5 per cent, for all 
the work, including such work as it might be necessary to 
instruct quantity surveyors to do, and alleged that it wps 
nut a term whether express or implied of the alleged or 
any agreement that the architect should pay the expenses 
of employing the quantity surveyors. The architect 
alleged that he was entitled by custom or usage of the 
building trade to instruct quantity surveyors, and he 
further alleged that the matter was arranged at an inter¬ 
view' with the building owner. 

The architect had never in fact been paid his fee, and 
when he was brought into the action he counterclaimed for 
the amount of his fees. Ultimately* when the action was on 
the eve of trial, certain negotiations* took place between the 
parties which resulted In a settlement. The b uilding owners 
satuilicd both the quantity surveyors and the architect. 

It ts a subject for regret that the action did not go to 
trial, os a do tin iic decision in the English Courts as to 
whether the employment by building owners of an archi¬ 
tect gives the architect authority to employ quantity sur¬ 
veyors. and to bind Imilding owners in respect of the 
quantity surveyors* charge* would have been useful. 

It appears that by the custom or usage of the building 
trade architects have authority m bind building owners in 
respect of quantity surveyors" fees, but so far as can be 
ascertained, no definite decision upon this point lias yet 
been given in the English Court*, although there has been 
a decision in the Irish Courts in which it has been held 
that inch authority exists and is implied by the custom or 
usage of the building trade. 


Competitions 

MANCHESTER WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

In view' of certain comments on tile Institute system of 
competitions which have appeared in llte Manthrttift 
Guardian in connection with the recently abandoned War 
Memorial Competition, Mr. Paul Waterhouse has add reared 
the following letter to its Editor: — 

9 July 1923. 

Dear Sir*—During my Presidency of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, which terminated ar the end of 
June, 1 became cognisant of the facts and opinions referred 
so in your issues of j and 4 July. The allusions in your 
London letter of the latter dure P while supporting and In 
fact commending the practice of our Institute in the matter 
pi competitions* need a word of supplement, 

I* Our regulations are by no mean* merely fif at all) 
measure* of protective " They exist— 

as a mamem^ thought w-ill show—in the general interests 
alike of prom mere anti of architects; alike of the public and 
of Art itself- They have won 1 heir way to acceptance along 
n sometimes uneasy mad on which architects themselves 
were the chief sufferers* Their final and complete recog¬ 
nition is the secret of the interesting fact that to-day our 
British Architectural competitions have the tintsi prestige 
in the world. 

Open Competition, in this life of imperfections, is an 
imperfect way of choosing an architect, but it oilers to the 
promoters of public schemes certain great advantages 
which will be lost if the present prestige is set buck, I know 
a great deni more on the subject in general than discretion 
would permit me to say, and something more of this par¬ 
ticular case than the courtesies of confidence w ould justify 
me In dkdtrting* l admit that to me it is 4 very great sur¬ 
prise that the reported deadlock should have arisen in 
Manchester, And 1 cannot believe that it represents the 
considered or permanent attitude of the City which hus 
been so long the parroties* of the am, the friend of artists 
and—may 1 add—’the devotee of common, sense. 

Your* faithfully, 

Paul Waterhouse, Past President RJJtA* 

WESLEYAN NEW CHURCH & SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
WARRINGTON* 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members and licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are not in accord¬ 
ance with the Regulations of the ILT+fi-A* The Com- 
petition* Committee ar? in negotiation with the promoters 
in the hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime. 
Members and Licentiates arc advised to take no part in 
the Competition. 

Ian MACAt 43 T£ft, Secretary, 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated the following gentlemen a* Assessors 
in the undermentioned competitions 

Proposed Library, Armstrong College, Newc&adt-trpon- 
Tyne : Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, F.R.LB.A. 

Proposed Hospital for the Barron-upon-Irwell Union, 
Manchester :Mr. William A, Pile, F.R.LB.A. 

Proposed Public Hall, Truro ; Sir A. Rrumwell Thomas, 
F.R.LBA. 
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SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL. DESIGNS. 

The Royal Society of Arts arc promoting u scheme with 
a view to providing *n opportunity for the encCHunigemcnl 
of ability in industrial designs. The Society prn^c 
braiding an Annual Competition of Industrial Designs— 
one diiiis open ro students of Schoolsof Art, the other open 
to ail. Tha: subjects so far arranged are divided into four 
sections—Architectural Decoratios* Textile, Furniture 
and Book production. After each competition exhibitions 
of selected designs will be held in suitable centres. The 
Society's diploma will he conferred on any candidate of 
outstanding ability. In order to .idd to the attractiveness 
and utility of the competition, the Society anxious to 
raise a fund to establish money prices and, if possible, one 
Of more crave!liti it scholarships. The Architectural Deco¬ 
ration Committee include* Sir Reginald Btotn field „ Mr. 
Arthur J. Divil f Geoffrey Fildes* Sir Ehnisier Fletcher. 
Sir George Framptcm, Mr. Stanley Hamp, Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Mr. IL D. Scarles-Wood and Mr. John 
Slater. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 

The British Institute of Industrial Art, with which the 
Design and Industries Anoditkin and the Civil- Arts 
Association are now associated, i* arranging an Exhibition 
of Present Day Induatrial Art which, with the consent of 
the Board of Edueaiiun, is to be held in the North Ct>urt 
of the Victoria and Alben Museum, South Kensington, 
from to September to 20 October next- 

Woris in practically all the crafts which approved by 
the Selection Committees will be included, and it is hoped 
lKm any Architects who have work of interest in Heavy 
Metalwork, Interior Decoration, Furniture or similar 
eksses will co-openitc, h i» hoped 10 devote a special 
outdoor section in the quadrangle of the Mtiveum to 
Monumental and other forma of Civic Art. The Secretary 
of the Institute at lb, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.f, will he 
glad to send full particulars upon application, 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

An Exhibition of Drawings of Old Colonial Architec- 
turc in New South Wales and Tasmania, by Hardy Wil- 
son t will be on view in the Department of Engraving,, 
illustration ;nbd Design* Victoria and Albert Museum, until 
i! August, 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The President of the Institute luas received a letter from 
Mr. Clare C. Hosmcr, AIA t the Director of the Chicago 
Exhibition, thanking members of the Institute for the con¬ 
tribution of their works to the exhibition and stating that 
** they excited no little interest . 11 

NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

ITte Governors of the Northern Polytechnic Institute 
have presented a set of graphs which have been got out 
under the supervision of Mr. T. P. Bennett [F.J, head of 
the Architectural and Building Deportment, showing the 
variation in prices of a number of building material* over 
the war period. The graphs having attracted a good deal 
of attention, the Gove mors thought that they would be of 
interest to members of the Institute. They may be con¬ 
sulted in the Library. 
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Obituary 

ROBERT FRANK ATKINSON. 

By Cyril A. Fahey \A.]< 

On 15 June, ai Leeds, after an operation for appendi¬ 
citis, Air. R, Frank Atkinson, F L R,I.B r A- p died at the 
age of 5;. 

Mr, Atkinson^ early training was in Liverpool, and 
he came under the influence of Norman Shaw. He 
started practice in London, and his work first became 
known generally by the new premises which he de¬ 
signed in Oxford Street for Messrs. Waring and 
Gilltwv. This was followed by the first portion of 
Stit fridge^ Store. 

From the year to 1913 lie was engaged upon 
his principal work, the Addphi Hold, Liverpool, of 
which only two-thirds has yet been completed. To 
appreciate the scheme fully, the third portion at the 
rear must be considered. The excellence and delicacy 
of detail in the Addphi Hotel obtained for Mr. Aikin- 
son the commission for the interior decoration for the 
Canard liner Twmykani& and Pullman cars for the 
London Brighton and ^onth Coast Railway, 

Mr. Atkinson's last important executed work is 
Magnet Hou$c + the premise* for the General Electric 
Company in KingJway* completed in 1921. 

In addition to the above-mentioned works,, the 
following is a list of some of the buildings erected From 

hb designs* — 

Council OeBw* and Law Courts* Bromley, Kcm. 

Council Offices, C^rshulcuTi, 

Fire Station, CrtriJla] ton . 

Shops And Business Premise*, Oxford* 

Business Premises, Great Portland Street, London, 

Business Premises, Great Mhrfb&raugH Street, London. 

Premise? i O Bolwref Street, l/nid^ri. 

Darrai»| Minor Prtminefl in Bond Street, London, 

Interiors of many Ho Feb and Mnuiom. 

HaiMta Fit Sand Surrey, Scafortil, etc. 

Part of the Whitdcy Home* at Waiton-ors-Thames (the 
bridge, TnAtn entraure gates, lodges and CGttdgra), 

1 he latter work was gained in competition, Mr. 
Atkingnn submitted a notable design fur the London 
County Hall, which was selected for competition in the 
final round. 

hi 1930 he gained second premium in collaboration 
with Mr. harey in the open competition for business 
premises at Leeds. 

I hrec days before hh death ht sem in a design for 
the Bournemouth Pavilion competition in enltah-onnioii 
with Mr. Chides D. Carus Wilson and Mr. W, Boyd 
Scott, his former assistants, who will carry on his 
practice. 

He leaves a Widow and young child and five children 
by a former marriage. 


OBITUARY 


E. KEYNES PURCHASE. 

By Roland Welch [A], 

Tht death of Mr. E. Keynes PurchflSf took place nt his 
home ar Morden, Surrey* on Friday , 4 May - 

Mr. Purchase had .m ittncfive and lovable pcPionality 
which appealed to everyone with whom he came in 
contact and inspired confidence nnd rrusr, l 1 hink [ 
may say that he held not only the confidence hut t lu¬ 
llflection of all who knew him. He was a man who 
abhorred a dispute of any kind, and his nicihad of dealing 
with difficult contractors and clients showed ext mo rditinry 
ract. His genial and kindly manner disarmed die ptrsoii 
with a grievance, with the result that differences were left 
to him to settle* each party feeling satisfied that he would 
do the right thing. 

Mr. Purchase was bom at Kington. Herefordshire, cm 
zg April 1S62, and was educated at Brecon College and 
Arne re ham Hall p Caveriham. Me sened his articles with 

1 r. Nicholson,of IIcneford, 0n«i on coming to London 
was assistant for a short time with the late Walter Emden. 
In r&S^p at the early age of 33, he w ent into partnership 
with the late Mr. G* D. Martin, This paimcrstupp under 
the style of Martin and Purchase, w ith offices 01 11 Mcm- 
-ion I louse Chambers p Queen Victoria Street, IiX\, lusted 
for 13 years, during which time they designed and built a 
number of commercial 3 mitdir.gr, and blocks nf fkis in 
Shaftesbury' Avenue and Charing Cross Road, etc. In 
1S95 the partnership with Mr. G. D. Martin ivus dh- 
solved* and Mr + Purchase carried on practice ah>nc until I 
went into partnership with him. He remained in the 
City until 1904, when he removed to 30 and 21 Maddox 
Street, W. 

His earlier worka were principally commercial buildings 
and residential Haf* in the West End. 

Mis later works indude the following :—-The Palm 
Court nt the Hotel Ced] ; Aid me Bedford Street, 

Strand* for Messra. J. M. Pent and Sons, the publishers : 
the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall fin ossoriadoai with 
Meant. Mewes and Davis); Hay Green, Kington I lilU 
for P, Stoner Cmwther, Eeq.; bank premises at So 
Gracechurch Srreer end Warerioci Ptticc p $AV. P for 
Messrs. Cox and Co, (now merged in Lloyds Bank), 
During the war he carried out the following munition 
works :—Housing and can teem for Messrs Vickery Ltd,, 
at Hartford, Cray ford and Erith ; also the Princesses' 
Theatre, Cray fund, for munition workers * H.M. factor 
and village, Langwtth, Derbyshire, for the Ministry of 
Munition* ; aeroplane factories at Chelsea and Wembley„ 
for Messrs. Hooper and Co. 

He hud many hobbies* being a keen moiorist, photo¬ 
grapher and golfer. He was also interested in aeronautics, 
and a founder member of the Royal Aero Club, which he 
joined before the advent of the modem aeroplane. 

\V. H. SCRYMGOUR [rfL], 

Mr. Scrymgoui- was the *on of Captain William 
Serymgour, R.X, He was bam on the 26 July *£51 and 
died on the 1 April 4923, 

During hia long professional career Mr. Scrymgour 
designed a considerable number of hurinc&s and other 
premises in the City and West Bnd of London, but a large 
parr of his work, especially in later years, was in con¬ 


nection with properties in the ownership of which he was 
himself interested. In this latter connect]on he was 
responsible for the design and e met ion of a considerable 
number of blocks of residential flats and in particular of 
several well known blocks on the Portmon Estate, viz,, 
Portmon Mansion*, BickenhaH Mindott?, BryHiurton 
Mansions^ Montagu Mansions and York House. 

Mr, Scrympruir h;td given qreat thought and consider¬ 
ation to the planning nf [his class of buildings, especially 
with regard to the economy of space an the setting out of 
the walls and the convenient arrangement of accommoda¬ 
tion* lighting .md heating, and had himself evolved many 
improverueiica which added greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of the occupants. 

Although Mr. Scrymgour had not given up his pro¬ 
fessional work, he had of recent years spent 4 considerable 
part of his time on hi* property' near WJiitatablc, where he 
interested htmadf In farming. 

ANTHONY WILSON ILkmtiaU]. 

Anthony Wilson, who died on the 9 June I oat* was the 
son of the late Arthur Wilson* M.A., and teas bom at 
!\ 1 el I joiim v, I >crbyshi re. in 1877* He was an icled to Jarm-s 
Wright, architects of Derby* and in t%6 entered Mr. 
Rodtey, R.A/* office p where he remained for four years. 
He joined the 3rd London Futility in 1896, and reached 
[he rank of captab- lltt left the regiment on his marriage 
in 1912, but rejoined in 1914 on the outbreak of rhe w .ir, 
und served in France. 

Among his works arc 66 Queen Anne Street, W.. and 
a house at Denham, work at Puii Court, Worcestershire, 
including a private chapel and library; war memorials de 
B ennington^ WfiDcem and Preston Londovcr* and many 
other works. 

E t Ahden Mtrmr. 

WAITER WHEELER [F.]. 

Mi . Wheeler was one of the older members of the Insti¬ 
tute* being elected .Associate iSyg* His early life was spent 
in London in the offices of the late Mr. Watson. He begun 
practice in Southampton some 40 years ago* and during 
that time earned out much work in that district, including 
many alterations to business premises and general street 
architecture, t ie wan a native of Ramwy, Hants, and was 
a keen and interested member of the I lams and I AW 
Association of Architects. 


CRICKET MATCH- 

The Architectural Addition haw challenged the R I.B.A. 
tn a cricket match to he played jl Ehtrec on Wednesday. 18 
July. In order lh.7U K representative IcJtu tnaV be secured the 
Secretary RJ.B.A will be ^l^d if Memlicra ;\nd Licentintes 
who Bfv regubr playcrv will kindly vend [heir munca to him 
as noon ai possible. 

TRADlB CATALOGUES* 

Thr Fhiie G'last FuMicity ffcwu have sent a pamphlet en¬ 
titled M Wirulow^ of CluiniCEL-r T " which describe^ the proct*» 
of manufacture of plaie gifiwjy Und its use an buildittRs. 

Hutitph Iflit* Ltd., hiLve forwarded rheif ri Index to Glassware 
and F!ittms/ H ficmrahtgue which has been divided into secttaiu 
dealing w ith unitn dcsijjiied for difFetent Cluasef VIf illumination. 
Thm i» al»o a section which is dcvotcil solely to useful engi¬ 
neers’ data. 
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Notes from the Minutes oi the 
Council Meeting 


as jiws 1$*3 

The British tssTiTtn'E of IsnusTHiM. Art. 

It hn* b«n decided by ihe Institute Council to support 
ihe Exhibition which is be inn arrunpid by the British 
Institute of Industrial Art *u the Victoria and Albert 
.Muss'um in September and October nest* The Exhibi¬ 
tion is to consist of Churchyard Monuments and other 
Architectural exhibits. , , 

Architects who wish to exhibit appropriate samples of 
work within the sewn' nf this Inhibition are rtranmeruted 
to comnuinieatr with Major A. A* Longdcfl. D-S.O., 
Director of the British Institute of Industrial Art, 16 
GrosvcftW Gardens, SAV.i, from whom particulars inay 
be obtained. 

The SjkSjWORe Socterf of Architecto, 

The Institute Council have approved the application of 
the Sinipipnn: Society of Architects for admission to alli¬ 
ance with the R.I.B.A, 

ttUOINC COBPOKATtON By-LA W3, 

It has been decided by the Council , at the re quest of the 
Berk* llueks and Oxon Architectural Association. to sup- 
port the Corporation of Reading in their efforts m obtain 
the sanction of the Ministry of Health for a provision re¬ 
lating to footings in their new By-laws similar to that m 
the London Building Act, 

Rethuu) Fellowsiui'S, 

Mr, Albert E. Murray [F,j has been rranaferred to the 
class of Retired Fellows, 

Mr. E. H. Btmrchicr has been tnuwierrew to the class 


of Retired Fellows* 

RJSINSITATEMBNTS, 

Mr, j.Cauuhcv Walker has been reinstated a* a Licentiate 
Mr, Cecil A. Sharp has been reinstated as a Fellow of 
the Royal institute. 

MON, FELLOWSHIP AND HON. ASSOCIATESHIP. 

The Right lion. Viscount Burnham. C-H. t LL P,, iki* 
b«n propo^d by the Council fur citation ** ^ Honorary 
Fdlow of the Royal Institute. 

Sit Frederic George Kenyon p K.CJh B M.A , DXitt-, 
Director and Prindpai Librarian at the British Museum, 
has been proponed by the Couttcil for election as an l Ion. 
Associate of the Royal Institute. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, 

THE HENRY JARVIS STUDENTSHIP, 1^4- 
Application form* for permission to compete in the r re- 
luninurv Compciition for the R ime Scholarship in Archi¬ 
tecture Van now be obtained from the Honorary General 
SeeTetarv, British School at Rome, 1 Lowti» Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, tendon, S,W. The latest date for mu- 
in? form* is 15 October lt)ay. 

THE DONALDSON SILVER MEDAL IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The University Colics* Committee hnve swardedl thf 
I>,natdwn Silver Medal in Architecture of theRoj* Instnutr 
of British Architects to Mr, Oliver Martin Vithb. 

Mr, Welsh matriculated m June, i?i 7 . *nd after m 

the War he pin hit University career b tete, and passed me 
Fourth Year Diploma EKamittOtkDii ihi* y^f. 


Members' Column 

Jtfemfcn P UtmtvUBj ami Student* may tmrrt tmnauncemMU 
and make tnoicn their retirement* in this xolumn tsithvut that ff. 
CvmmuiTitLilivnt mUit he addressed ta the Editor, and he aaom- 
pamed fry (hr full name andaddr/it. Where anonymity it desired, 
box miTnbeji zeitt he given ami amourt /arutarded* 

S "A HT YERSHTPS WANTED. 

Lcyfios Ahciutict, with praciitn,, desire* uartjtfnddp in bu-y 
olFue. CapUfll avail-ibl #.—Box SyjJ, t/n iseCtetary R TEA- 
^ OomliUt Sltwt, Lolldaa, \V.| r 

I jvc AxcainccrSt/n ve yor ( A. R. I- H ■ A.. * Ht Oewal StaftOficerf 
v?ek* touch, wiili number of too pmtaskia ia Loildun 

te pr^rtioe more fully in p.-mnr-7ship or fnilifettfatfan; capable ami 
en uputk abUlt+cs nw n^t auflietantty lrtillW Identity, cic. K will 
br first disused In coEihdenCr by Ule Sc r> t,n y ir> any likely t*sp4fr- 
rlleot.'—Apply R iji i'/iy, c/o Serretiirjr R LB. A., 9 Conduit Str^r, 
l^nctr.n, Wi + 

F.R.LB.A. (yAk wnT rflirhe from t-any 4 ng on a Very 
iitomestjf, iiritl prartic* abiDad + wishes le In lout h wHh 

fc„ proferahly m the counting who Ijl ri«SroUS of 

ului I ti k LK J [lartjirrordisposing of Ids practice. The writer, now in 
wb 3 in luly 4 unns ^ ■coming winter tun ^VRiUb^ 
brim ni^jit AorlL Apyly Bt?x f$t, H. 1 B.A., 9 Conduit 

Sifwt fc LwiJiiii, W.ip 


API^INTMENT WANTED- 

AiWCUTt («1 di^lcni cii^.yfEttienl ^ Senior GvO<\ 

f:Tcprrlrnc* nf liras da^rs 3inl Mqe^il work ; compct^Ol In 

Eaki- chjrfin r4 1 1 ■ I mfry SEhenm throiteii E deNited.—Jins riM 

Stcrriarv R.LR A,. p Conduit Street,, Eondwn. W.i. 

FOk SALE. 

Akchituct rEllrbj( from pfntit Li« abtelt if July hjs lordi^p-'^l a 
in -,|lo drawiis^-tatily -r> |£ L by 3 ft •; in.). 1 upNMTd, eta To view 

LhU furniture, app'y during cinSiii.ara- nffn r boiirf to—4tenw!keaptr h 
S8 Gom1 ex &t re* t, W _C- r* 

MR. WALTER FAttFMtLoN {LICENTIATE). 

Til r. WAlter k^itiphi'ijQ"* iJmdoa mldrus . IS rr Avenue Chimab^ra^ 
Soy tkampfloii Row^ W.C. Tdepkone: Trerf^rd S0J7. 

OFFICE TO LET. 

ARpEiiTEErf ilrs3tes tv Ifit ei luge r&m III bin office oyc-i 

Ihe OAnlcatsoi dray'* Inn, with UK of tekphunr.— Apply Box Hj.u 
n/o Strretars- R.t.E.A^ Street, l^ncfou. W.I. 


Ammgcmentai havn been mudfi for the supply of the R.LB.A, 
jiiiiftNAL (peat free) to membert of tfje Allied Soctetin %v!ks ire 
not tnembere of the !< J.R.A. ai n RpedalSy reducefi Biibacrip&on 
of til, 1 year. Those who wish to take advantage of shii 
arrjngefnerit are ttquHltd to send their name* tn the Secretary 
O^ihe R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Sweet. W.i. 

Af embers eendinff romittuioes by postal order for subscript 
icon» or ImtUnie publicoTiom are warned of the ncomity of 
comnlying with JAi*t OfhLrc Rejjruljtioio mhh regard to this 
method of pavmenc. Poatal orderi should be made payable 
ro the Secremry RJJJjV* md crossed- 

Ian MacAuhthi* 

Semtaxy RJ.B.A. 

RJ-BhA. JOURNAL, 

Dntet 0/ PuUieatim*— %qzz: nth, 25th November 1 9th, 
sjrd December 1923 : itfh, jytb JiiEuiury t loth. 24th Fcb^ 
miry; ioih a 24th March- 14th, aSth Apn"h lip May; 
and, 16th. 3&rh June j i+th July ; eSP August; iznd Sep¬ 
tember ; 20c h October. 
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J -in«, Mr. 


Architectural Education a Century Ago 

Being an account of the Office of Sir John Soane, R.A., 

Architect o! ihe Hank of England, with special reference 
to the career of George Bascvi, hk pupil. Architect of 
the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge 

m ARIHUR K BOLTON' [F ,], F.SA.> CURATOR OF THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM 

T HERE is an authentic story of Norman Shaw ad- 
vising a student in the Roy*] Academy School* 
have a Look ac Wreak Hampton Court, 
wjth tht added comment, I think that you wilt find 
it is very good work,” In the same spint it mav be 
suggested that the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
h an approved building. [ cannot remember, in fact, 
tn have heard it mentioned without respect. It occurs 
to me, therefore, that a few notes on [he odu-C-^iional 
method in Soane's office, wherein George Bascvi was 
a pupil from 1S11 to 1816, may be of iuteres[ to archi¬ 
tects in general. 

Whim the new pupil entered the office Soane vvaa 
already 5 S years old, and had been in practice 31 wars, 

Basevi^ companions in the office were nine in number, 
as follows ; 


m 


Rebins. (T^luun 
Asia] L Additions 


1815. 


£&16* 

|Sl6 r 


1^1 l + 
i*W. 
1S16. 

1 S16. 


Name. 

EaiEry.„ 

Edwards 

Chwitrdl 

L^ndcrwood 
Buxton 
fUscvj 
Tyrrell 
Fox Lull 
FsLrkc H 1 

and ihc works in hand were : 


Duic, 

1792-186* 

1784-1857 


1 794-1^45 
■ 7 *js- 
1793-1863 
1790-1825 


to OfflL't* 
1806-37 

1806- 10 

1807- 14 
1807-1$ 
1809-14 

1811-16 
■ He t-3,6 
r8u~2i 
t Hi4-:o 


t SaB 10. New flunk Building., Prince* Street (dc« mv«J ,l. 

I h 0ij \rU' fnirmunr u U'^. ■ a.1 


rAtl. 


Hew Infirmsry, Chclses Hospi ul * 
bcctunr Di4$wm (in «metKi« preparation from 

1809 onward*). 

En I rente to London Dock Co. House, und Ki 
Mesiis. TheHuEaon And Co rT Mertms Huu*t 
Coun, Old Jewry (destroyed k 


House in Farit 
tmeeruun.) 

Evertan House, Beds 
and ulccraiipirns . 

^ nn fthr present museum ). 

Dulwich Gullet? and Mam oleum 
EuloflWm^, St. fame*’* Square. Additions. 

'V tt? i *j }wr ^ allc ' V “S appointed to the 

ssitt? *" h “ nd a ""* - 

V*™ 1 J j' lu,e , ^winnerron, Buttermr Starts 

^Chi^dS* 4 Tomb (adjoining St, Puintt 014 

Dttfcm {not carried out), 

Combe House, Devon. H. Pun, Esn, 

Cvnolm Park. Viscount Vulrtida. 

S ' vinnefMn flt (Model 

Entrance, Hyde Part un<i Sr. p, t L 

( J rafnlgar arid Waterloo Memorial), 

Of I he above it is known from references in his 
trud Tetters home that Basevi was concerned with the 
Soane mini), of which he made a coloured drawing, and 

Mr..’? ho S° ( 2 T Sv ' ini ' c r ton f" scvmi fefnre 

left ), while he more than once enquires “ what k 
8 om 8 ,m about the Iasi in the design list, a projected 
war memorial, as tf he had a special interest in it, 

iT “ " rC ? t Swings in the Sir John 

Noanc Collection that can be identified as bv JW V > 

enher as sole or part author. It « duo possible to 
lonii B very complete ,dca of the course of his training 
dtin«|j» five and a half j-ears that he was with Sh 
Jo n * tjane, Previously he had been at that well- 
known school of the old classical type, which Dr. Ch,is. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION A CENTURY AGO 


flumey (1757-1817) had moved in 1793 10 Greenwich, 
Possibly Basevi did not greatly care for it p because 
he expresses a hope not to meet old schoolfellows 
again. He had, without doubt p an early inclination 
co architecture. There is men lion of a tin cose of 
his grandfather's, brought from Italy, containing 
the Palaces of Verona (possibly the plates of Va!e$i*s 
Vtiri* fabnche antkkt e modern? ddhi titta di Verona ; 
folio, Verona* 1753), Ilia father, who was On the Stock 
Exchange and lived in Montague Place, Russell Square, 
evidently knew Soane very well. It would appear that 
lie had himself been in Italy, and throughout he keeps 
in close touch with his son* interests and work 
abroad. 

Basevi Junior first appears in the Office Day Book 
quite suddenly* on 19 December 1810, and the seven 
preliminary weeks before the signature of his articles 
{ii February iSti) are occupied in drawing the 
Orders, beginning with a day spent on the mould¬ 
ings/" Tuscan one day, Doric two, Ionic four, and so 
on p the series apparently finishing with an elaborate 
pencil drawing (21 by 18) of a Corinthian cap f the 
diameter of the column being ii\ inches. This is pre¬ 
served in the Pupils 1 Book, and in signing it he has 
aided *“ January a i* iSi i a eleven days/ 1 There is also 
a drawing of 41 a frieze in the Medici Gardens, 1 ' 2 y| 
by 20, in pencil and of an early date. 

He then goes om with two Lit here to take the plan of 
a house in Montague Place, w r orks on Dulwich College, 
then in hand, and spends a day squaring dimensions. 
Temples are next draw n and perspective is begun. 

He is sent to Chelsea Iniirmary to take notes of work 
in hand and then spends five days drawing a view of a 
room in that building, 

Soane's pupils seem to have visited works in hand, in 
pairs, and had to take sketches, which were then entered 
tn a book recording the visible progress'of the work* 
They must in this way have acquired an excellent idea 
of the construction actually in execution. By May 1&11 
flaseri is able to undertake a perspective view of the 
famous Triumphal Bridge design of 1776, of which 
composition there arc so many versions in the Soane, 
nearly three weeks being thus occupied. Ail the time 
fljsevi was with Soane diagrams for the Royal Acad¬ 
emy Lectures were being made, and at times the entire 
staff of seven seems to have been concentrated on a 
particular subject requiring several sheets of plans, 
sections,, elevations and views,, 

These diagrams* accurately drawn and elaborately 
coloured, were furl her required to be reduced 10 a 
small scale, as illustrations to the MS. original folios 
of the Soane Lectures. The number of great examples 
of hi&lorical architecture, at home and abroad, thus 
drawn by the pupil is remarkable, but a list of them 
would occupy too much apace. They practically 
cover every class of building, and the work of nearly 


all the famous architects. Of Robert Adam's build¬ 
ings, for instance, Basevi draws the Admiralty Screen, 
the Record Office of Scotland, and 20, Si. James's 
Square; of James Wyatt* the Cubham Mausoleum ; 
of Sir Wni r Chambers, Carrington House staircase, etc. 

One of his remarkable early perspectives is a view of 
Westminster Hall Roof (March 1813), which is quite 
romantically rendered, with strong effects of light and 
shade. It is not, however, a drawing that probably 
would reproduce very w T d| r 
At the end of January 1813 Basevi and Underwood 
were 11 absent by permission v ’ five days drawing at the 
Royal Academy, where Basevi was admitted a student 
probably in February, hut unfortunately no record re¬ 
mains of any work done by him there, and he was not 
a prizewinner if he ever competed. 

In June of this year the building of No T 13, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields must have been so far advanced as to suggest 
to the enterprising pupil the idea of making a bird's-eye 
view of London from the roof* on which accordingly he 
spends three days* 

He is sent to Ashburnham House and spends 
ihrce days measuring the Inigp Jones staircase, three 
days drawing it out* and nine days; making a view. 

In August he has a day s work with the head of the 
office measuring mason* work* and then spends two 
days at Lord Carrington's house in Whitehall, taking 
sketches for the drawing illustrated, on which thirteen 
days were spent* 

These Jays were all of long hours—g a r ni to S p_m, 
—and it h not surprising that he was away unwell $\x 
days and then takes hi& annua! holiday of six weeks. 

At the beginning of 1814 Basevi with Bailey spends 
seven day* on the Che Lea Hospital accounts, with a 
further ten days on the same in June, showing that the 
business side was not neglected. 

He also squares carpenters' dimensions from detail 
plans for a vicarage, and goes out to record the actual 
progress of the new entrance to the Rotunda at the 
Bank, both works then in hand* 

These occupations are often broken into by the 
whole office working as a gang on some house, or other 
job, Thai was urgent, and always if there was nothing 
else to do the Museum was there to be draw f n* or iis 
ornaments,” i.c 4+ the casis that enliven its walls. 

The record of work in 1815 is on similar lines, hut in 
September and October Basevi is away on a visit to 
France with a friend of his father's. 

In the year 1816 there was work in hand for the 
Freemasons, in Great Queen Street; for Lord Brid- 
port; and for Colonel Horner (Melk Park), and a 
house for Thus. Switmerton at Buttcrton (not built)* 
The chief interest, however, seems to have been the 
famous tomb for Mrs. Soane, who had died suddenly 
November 1815, Twenty days seem to have been spent 
by Basevi on this, with a further fifteen days making a 
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Pencil Dkmvinc made at Athens by C. Habevi, i MfH Pencil Drawing made at Rome hy G, fiftim, r8iK on 1819 

PKOnABirY tfE THE PAinTlENtiN PROUBLV AT TUB COEOSSBUM 









Pencil Drawing of the Fhopysut-a at Athens. By G, BAsfiVJ, cSiB 



j" 


f’EMciL Dhawinc of the Acropolis from Hadrian's Temple at Athens. Hit G. Darevj „ (SiS 
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bird's-eye view. This drawing shows the tomb with 
a distai] i landscape* and* as it is mentioned more than 
once in Bv&cvTs home letters*it seems to have been re¬ 
garded a& his magnum opus* He also made an outline 
for the engraver* most probably for the publication 
in the European Magazine, 

Apparently Basevi Senior was much impressed with 
George's still with the brush and looked forward to 
some framed results of hia soiPs travels abroad* The 
young architect however, prefers his pencil, and writes 
back that he can make three times as many studier in 
that way with the time at his disposal. 

John Soane, junior, writing to his father from Italy 
fifky), records that Turner made the same reply its 
those who were objecting to the rough memoranda he 
was making while in Italy. 

The last entry nf Ba&evi in the Office Day Bonk h 
12 June iSt 6, exactly four months after the expiry of 
bis articles, making five and a half years in all. 

The following letter is a fitting close to bis pupilage : 

Georg? Hast vi to John Soane. 

Montague Street* 

h July iHifr. 

Snip—1 wa* on the ixuTit of calling on you Thursday 
last* when 1 unexpectedly received your kind note, mvo- 
ironing your having quitted l^andon, and endowing me a 
draft for twenty-five pounds, 

I sincerely regret having lost the opportunity of paying 
my respects TO you, hut still hope to have that pleafrure 
before I quit England. In the meantime permit me to 
assure you how sensible I am of your intentions, but at the 
*Eime time to express my conviction that I um not entitled 
to receive arty pay for the few' month* I remained w kb you, 
beyond the expiry of my article. A part of that lime hav¬ 
ing been devoted to m subject in which my feelings were 
concerned. 

I could receive no grreaicr remuneration than the gratifi¬ 
cation it afforded me ; and in fact the whole time was 
employed in object* which tended much to my improve¬ 
ment. 

Under ibis impression f trust you wall not he offended 
at my returning your draft* as 1 assure you l nevertheless 
retain a due sense of gratitude for your kindness for me. 
and shall ever remoin with sincere respect, Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

George BaSCTI, JUNE 

John Soane, E. 

it was on the 23rd of August, 1816, that the now 
emancipated pupil set out upon hi* memorable lour of 
three years, hi* first Setter home being dited Paris* 
26 August. 

Of this formative period of his life snme fifty of the 
drawings then made have now been presumed to the 
Sir John Soane Museum by his grandson. They can be 
divided into two gmups T made in Italy and Greece 
respectively. Basevi deliberately destroyed while stilt 
abroad his earlier drawings H and it seems certain that 
there were originally many more in his portfolio when 


be returned. From their general character we can 
sec that while in Soane's office the constant pre¬ 
paration of the lecture diagrams, always in progress, 
had greatly Interested and influenced the new* pupil. 
These water-colour drawings were all* after the first 
few, about 4 feet by z feet in size* and usually they 
are all very broadly treated in body colour, like pastel, 
nr distemper* in effect K Perhaps in consequence of this 
the pupil's studies abroad are mainly made on a large 
board, sometitries on two sheets of paper pasted 
together. Tie tackles panoramic views of the Roman 
Forum* Tivoli, the Athenian Acropolis, and the cities of 
Siena, Vicenza, etc., with evident delight. The form 
of tlie architecture, however, is always closely ob¬ 
served. Hifi rendering is not the mere outline of the 
painter Form, composition and perspecti ve are fore¬ 
most in bis mind* and he dismisses the rapid sketches of 
others as outside the question. 11 The more 1 see, the 
more I am convinced that the rules of Composition are 
the same in all the Arts. 1 ' 

Referring to Buxton, his fellow-pupil* who was inde¬ 
pendently in Italy at the same time, and was talking 
nf becoming a sculptnt, Bascyi writes that k is too 
late for him to turn off now (at 25-26), beside* which, 
lie adds. " he never could draw, 11 Accuracy of 
drawing and the full representation of detail are the 
distinguishing character of all the Soane drawings, 
irrespective of the general effect of light, shasle, and 
colour effect aimed at. 

Bs&evi himself* during this memorable tour, 1816-19* 
was 22 to 25 years old, Practically he was of the same 
age as young Charles Bam. who, however* had had a 
year more in an office by the time when he set out on 
bis grind tour ( 1 S17-20)'. They were both in Rome in 
the winter of 1817, hut did not apparently meet. Thin 
Is easily accounted for, as it was only after his Egyptian 
visit that Barry waa lionised in Rome, the winter of 
1819, by which time Bitsevi had already returned to 
England (June 1819). The lion of Basevi's early days 
m Rome was Cockerell, who was then on his return 
frnm Greece. The new-comer longed to see his 
sensor's much-talked-of drawings* but there was a 
hitch, and by the time the two had become acquainted 
the younger man Had already fell fils feet, and had 
become indifferem. 

Hugh Williams (1773-1829), 2 land wap* painter, 
innivn afterwards in Scotland as ** Grecian Williams," 
and Ervinc were two of the artists in Rome from whom 
Basevi acknowledges that he had drived moat benefit 
in hJs studies. His most marked advance, however, 
took place during his own Grecian tour in the summer 
of 1818, He was constant to the Acropolis, and the 
These tin 1, These drawinRS of liis are much more 
artistic than the contemporary drawings in the later 
volumes of Stuart and Revert. ’ It is evident that Bsaevi 
did not much like measuring, and his detail study is not 
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that gf Taylor ant! Cresy, who were in Rome at the 
ame time. Fie refers to them expressing his disbelief 
in their methods. No doubt they were indiscriminate 
m measuring all and sundry, hut a little of it would have 
been beneficial to George, It is curious to reflect what 
a far-sighted prediction might have been haxarded 
respecting the future relative success of Rasevi and 
Barry, as Thackeray told Millais that M he had met jn 
Rome a versatile young dog, called Leighton, who 
would one day run him hard for the presidency. 1 ' In 
BasevTs favour was the advantage of having been in an 
office of Soane's high standing, while Barry came from 
Middleton and Bail vin Lambeth, more surveyors than 
architects,except that Daily was an occasional exhibitor 
at the Academy. There can be little doubt that Barry 
made a better use of his time in Sicily, Rome and Italy 
after his return from Egypt than Rasevi did after his 
return from Greece. Barry measured and analysed 
extensively, while fiasevj made memoranda and rough 
notes, when he was not making his large drawings. 
Moreover, it is evident that towards the end he grew 
very homesick, and eventually cut ah short for the joy 
of rejoining his loved ones nt hamt t 11 Blest name/’ as 
he writes in Ids final travel letter {Paris* 8 June 1819). 

l ie was the eldest of a family of five (two brothers and 
three sisters), so that he has six people 10 whom he ad¬ 
dresses a long weekly letter, more or less alternately. 
The chancier of the boy, as painted by himself in (fuss 
correspondence* is impetuous, headstrong, but very 
amiable. A strenuous worker, but subject to melan¬ 
choly fits, when lied to a place like Rome. Active 
travelling lie enjoys, but requires intervals of stopping 
in one place, where he can digest his ideas and thoughts. 
As may be expected from a distant Italian connection, 
he gets on well with foreigners, and thus is very well 
received in good Italian circles, where few English ever 
penetrate. For all that he rejoices in being English* 
and has no desire for a domicile abroad H He has the 
usual English love of Florence, as a queen of cities, but 
Vicenza, fur society and ihe architecture of Palladio* 
comes next in his heart. To Venice he is indifferent, 
after the first surprise—Kuskin and Street were yet to 
he— and even Verona dues not greatly move him* 
Tivolt is IK a square mile of perfection/' from which 

he derives the greatest improvement," 1 Here* Sic 
cries* * + Poussin and Claude studied/* And what did 
he think about his master Soane ? h is permissible 
to quote Norman Shaw once more: ** Ah," he 

shrewdly remarked to an aspiring student* 11 you would 
not think much of me If you were in my office/* Basevj 
wrote two long and most interesting letters from Rome 
and Athens to his old master, both the outcome of 
much reflection. He had evidently rather a respectful 
aw c of the great man, with at the same time all the 
ncw-comer's confident belief that be could originate 
a better style for himself. 
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Curiously enough, he met, at Rome, Sanders, the 
first pupil of all, and they discussed the master in the 
intimate dissection of old pupils. He does not give par¬ 
ticulars, unfortunately, but says their views were the 
same, Sanders had given up architectural practice* 
and was travelling part of the time with Taylor and 
Cresy. 

Basevi meets young Hardwick* and reckons him an 
asa. Young John Soane, who was also in Rome, at his 
father's expense, with his wife and children, is " cen¬ 
sorious and an intolerable bore. He looks like a 
Methodist parson, always with a book, usually bor¬ 
rowed* under his arm. His wife is a pushing person„ 
fallen off in looks, and Is terribly indiscreet in her 
talk.’* One needs to he very young to be &o clear¬ 
sighted and alarmingly frank. Whether hr is dealing 
with the doings uf the English in Rome, the life of 
Byron in Italy, or the reality of the laws of the Republic 
of San Marino* there is plenty of shrewd observation 
in Basevi's letters. 

In reference to the Roman idol of the day he writes : 
M How completely Canova C1757-1S22) has turned 
away the public feeling for paintings, they are scarcely 
mentioned here . . . the galleries that contain the 
finest pictures In the world are not thought by the 
major part worth a turn in and out." 

Kasevi gives the' preference to Thorwaldsen {1770- 
184+)* and it is noteworthy that he is surprised to find 
FLixman (1755-1826) better esteemed in Italy than at 
home, 

jfukn Gib<an (1793-1866), future sculptor of the 
" Tinted Venus/ 1 arrived in Rome October 1817* and 
was adopted at once as a pupil by Canova. When Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A. (1781-1841) came to Rome 
on a visit in 1819 he asked Gibson how long lie hat! 
been in Rome, and on a reply of 14 Three years, and l 
hope to he here three more/* said ‘ + * Three years in 
Rome is enough to spoil you or any other artist/* 
Gibson did not return for yearn* and, in fact, sealed 
in Rome, where he died. He was elected A.R.A. 
1^33* R-A. 183ft, in his absence. This attraction was 
characteristic of (he time and may have been in 
Bascvi Senior's. mind in reference to his action in dis¬ 
countenancing Georgc*s inclination to modelling. 

The Accadeinta di San Luca was visited by George, 
who was very handsomely received by Campfires!,* and 
he seems to have occasionally worked there, but it 
must have fallen off in repute, as he says he has +f no 
wish to add that title Jt 10 hh name. 

It is unfortunate that there is no record of Rasevi 
after his return calling upon his old master, and 
showing him his sketches made abroad. It would 
seem certain that he must have done so, if experience 
did nut prove that such visits are rare. Students arc 

* £f v GitttiD C imftorcH 1 occupyidfi the Cftiif of 11 Arduief- 
mr-i dcruirrUff eJ arnam/' iftn, 
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so seldom satisfied with their results, in view of tbeir 
hopes and expectations before they set nut. Actual 
reproach will very likely be necessary to induce them 
to show what they have done, hence the wisdom of 
compelling medallists to exhibit their work on their 
return. 

Thai this period of travel ms the crown of BfcsevTs 
work in Soane's office ja unquestionable. It served the 
true purpose of a University. 

" Rome, the eternal city, Is/ 1 lie writes home in 
October 1817, “ the only place for an artist to live in ; 
the climate, the associations, the everything, lends -itself 
t<i form the painter, the order. 

ip I have been eight or nine months in Rome, and 
each day* instead of telling me t am better acquainted 
with the buildings, shows me what I have to labour to 
comprehend their beauties, and how distant, how very 
d 1 Siam, we moderns art from their excellence, 

H 1 am beginning my profession over again. I am 
reading Vitruvius day and nrght, and another excellent 
modem author, Milizia. They help me on, moreover* 
with Italian, being both extremely difficult ; my other 
hours I read mathematics, and at meals English ‘bonks, 

I have read since T have returned to Rome The Sorrmrs 
of Wtrtlr. I recommend it to your perusal. It has been, 
when first translated, read and sought after bv every¬ 
body, 

" I think the language frequently very inflated* and 1 
quarrej with [he principle* it tends to inculcate regard¬ 
ing suicide, but great improvement is to be derived 
from the reading of 

" 1 am now in the middle of Z; mm rim arm on Solitude, 
this is really an excellent booh, so far as I have read. . .. 

" Wetter has a beautiful send mem , 1 1 am of opinion 
that more misery is produced in this world by inatten¬ 
tion and misconception, than hy villainy* or envy/ l 
shall adopt this for my motto for the future, I cannot 
travel, I am sure, with *1 better and more amiable com¬ 
panion. 11 

Ih What a youngster I was when I set out/' he re¬ 
marks, in another letter ;" I had learnt nothing.” The 
very usual estimate of a pupil. What he did in Soane's 
office, however, had made it all possible. There is a 
manifest connection lie tween the severity of the train¬ 
ing and the results he achieved. The influence of 
Soane's ideas and altitude towards architecture is 
more than evident. Possibly it was even too strong, un¬ 
less we are to attach supreme importance to Barry T s 
Egyptian navel in the broader effect produced by the 
latter** time abroad. BdfcvPs range of study seem* 
rather ton limited, there was so much that he saw’ with¬ 
out inward reception, &o that, apart from the Fitzwif- 
3 jam, it would lie difficult to differentiate him fmm, say, 
Sydney Smirke, and others of the same period, ftasevi 
never acquired Cockerel Ts marvellous mastery of detail. 

T z 


lie studied modelling with two sculptor friends in 
Rome, but his father discouraged it, which was cer¬ 
tainly ill-advised, especially as George was so shy of 
detailed measuring and close-ut-hand study of actual 
buildi ugs Prac ti catty he con Id draw anyth i ng, a ud h ad 
s beautiful pencil touch. Mis is no forced appreciation 
of architecture ; he can never be w eary of the Pantheon, 
the simplicity and grandeur overwhelm him, lie feds 
shat no drawing he could make would ever do just ice to 
it. He is hiled with admiration for Milan Cathedral mid 
St. Peter's at Rome, and wonders how at first he was 
disappointed with the Latter, This real enthusiasm ex¬ 
tends fully to pictures ; he spends an hour before Da 
\ inci s Last Supper at .Milan, and is only dragged away 
because his companion is worn out. He experiences all 
the usual discomfort of lay (cllow-travellers* and parts, 
with them rasher than neglect his studies, though he 
suiters if condemned to live alone. As to his future he 
feds all the tremors of the aspirant* has " no idea who 
will employ him/* or " how he will ever make his way 
in she profession." Fortunately, all Ehcre fears proved 
groundless, as a reference to Lhe brief article jn the first 
volume of the Architectural Dictionary w ill show. 

That Sonne* however, was not backward in aiding his 
old pupil in establishing hsmscEf is show n by the follow¬ 
ing letter:— 

JaliH S&artc, R-'L W G . Btiicvi, Junr., Esq. 

25 Otltihr? 1821* 

DiiAlf Sift T — 1 am very glad Eohe n that an establishment 
is forming* which, J trust from your connections, will give 
you un opportunity oE exercising your talents. Your 
assiduity in improving yoursefi in the profession, end the 
whole oF your conduct* whilst with me* was so wry >atis- 
factory, that I shall be ready to bear testimony eo veur 
abilities, zeal, and integrity. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your ii i n cere wel I-wisher* 

jOHX SoAN'E. 

Bj^cvj was then applying for an appointment as sur¬ 
veyor to a fire insurance office. 

And in the following year Soane wrote again to help 
him in another application for 3 aurveyorship. In 
■fc*3. JJ April 3, Thursday* At Office of Works met Mr. 
Nash and examined Borevi's church for Greenwich." 
April Writr to (name indecipherable) Greenwich* 
Mr. G. Rascvi/* 

These rough entries in Sosuie'» Note Hook prove a 
very kind and powerful interest in his old pup’Fs fimt 
work. Basevi's grandson still has the subscriber's copy 
of the cold medal presented to Sir John in 1835. 

In the hfighties, when Alfred Waterhouse R.A, 
had the new St. Paul's School at HammcWiiEh 
under scaffolding. Professor Roger Smith was taking 
his students round the highest levels, where the tali 
turrets were then in hand, Suddenly he made a sjgti to 
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his party, and they all gathered round. " Gentlemen," 
he said, with his habitual courtesy of manner* 11 I do 
not Like to see any one of you on a scaffold with his 
hands in his pockets, that is how poor Rascvi was cut 
short in his career." Whether jt was only the tone of 
his voice, or whether he actually said any more, must 
remain uncertain, but the impression left was that a 
great hope had been suddenly extingviislied by Basevi's 
accidental death at Ely Cathedral, as though Bascvi had 
been in truth a young architect of exceptional gifts and 
promise, and possibly those who have seen the Fita- 
william will agree, 

One more curious story' was told by Richard Phene 
Spiers, who said that when he was with Sir Mathew 
Digby Wyatt, the drawings of the Museum staircase* 
made by Cockerell to complete the building after 
Rasevj Vdeaih in 1845, had come into the office owing 
to some desire to alter the approach to the base merit* 
Spiers said that they were most remarkable, because, 
though simple, there was all the evidence of a most 
refined setting out. Wyatt had thought it was all 
much too good to alter, and reported accordingly* 
The authorities were not satisfied, and Edward Yi. 


Barry, R.A., who had then been consulted„ swept all 
Cockerell's work away, replacing it by the present 
sensational hall staircase, 1 but," added Spiers, " he 
was not an artist." 

A concluding note may be added on the support 
given by Sir John Soane and his office to the Royal 
Academy by the practical test of their exhibited works. 
Whereas Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., only sent 3 student 
studies (1805-10) and never took the trouble to exhibit 
after his election as R.A. {181 f) l Sir John Soane 
between 1773 and 1836 contributed no leas than [70, 
and the total for his office is 337, according to the table 
given, say 327 works in all, 50 far as they can be traced* 

1l will be noticed that out of 55 names 31 are exhi¬ 
bitors against 34 w ho do not appear "in Graves's 
Dictionary of the catalogues of the R.A* 

Possibly this alight glance at the education of the 
young architect, os it was a century ago, may be found 
to have some present bearing! while the following tabic, 
begun by the late, and completed by the present. 
Curator, should be of Interest, and possibly some fur¬ 
ther particular* of the careers of those given may yet be 
obtainable through this publication. 



FriW!iu_iAxi Motom, Camhruk;e 
Ffom .1 drawing hy G, Biscvs, Architect 
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APPENDIX 

T able of the Pupils, Assistants and Clerks in the Office of Sir John Soane, R. A. (1784-18 ij)* 
Drawn up by Walter L. Spiers, F.S.A., late Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum, 
and arranged and completed by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., his successor. 

(Fifteen of these minis are in the Architectural Dictionary.) 


Name. 


Position in Office. 


Yai* in 

Office. 


Date of Altidea. 


Exhibits 

HA 


Abams, J. 

H .*l ILIA', C.F ■ -*■ -r * » + f- ■ ■ 

Bastvj, G {Arihititturaf Ihftwfttny) 

Bedford. F. (jtm.) ,* 

Blvvdfdru, Jo$ . 

Biooc h Wm. . * 

Bupnmt., S . *, 

BlTtflO. H. 

&uxtok, J. {gave up) 

BL'XTON'p J. 

Chhctbelu R . D. 

Chawnek, T. (Ardattciura! Dictionary) 

C o?uw& w F- , „ . 

Crocker, Ed. 

Davb, E r 

Eedov, Ciihjel.. 

Edwards. F t {Architectural Dittwrwry) 

Foxhalj fc E. . . 

Gandy, los, M, r A.R.A, (ArMuctur&l Dictionary 
Good, J. H. {Arehiitctartil Dictionary) 

HfiATON P Wi r ■ k . mm -mm 

Might, J. W. ** 

Ives. G* E. .. 

Jeans* Tiigs. 

I *AINQ r D, f An hitrclurat Dictionary) 

Lee, Tims. (Architwlurat Dictionary) 

Loeuifh, Wm. 

LOCCH, R* (died younjj by Accident) 

.\Ialton\ C. *, * „ »* 

McDowhju Jotra ♦ * 

Mansfiuld,. G. 

Men* A. P, {Anhiirc rural Qicfkmmy) 

Meyer, Fred, (gave up) 

MocattAh P. .. 

Morrison, R, ., 

\ t eji_l f Tiids- . * 

Park*, H, (ArMrcctunti Dtctimitry} 

PaJ'ENDK'K* C. E. 

Paton* D r 
Provis, H. 

RicHaWjaon, C. J. (ArMt&tur&i Dklwmr 
Richard^ Wm. . * 

RQl-FK, W. K. mm 

Sander*, j. (Arthitmiural Dittiumry) 

SkWARD. IT, ll. (ArcMliituraf lyiflitfnsiry) 

NL\bE V w m .. . . m . 

SsnfLfci-;, Sir R,, R.A. (Arckilfciurttt DiVtairy} 
SWORD, TiiPi. *. m 

STORAC2 d H. J,, .. 

Tayuih* Thd*. 

Tvmua-L. C- ., 

Underwood, G. A, 

WlGHTWiCK. George {ATchiinturnL Dictionary) 

Williams, Tim. (ran Rway . . 

Woowun, Rout, (Arffritmturul Dtrtiamoy} 


Pupil 
Pupil ,* 
Pupil 

Clerk ... 
Clorfc .. 
Impfuvcf 
Pupil *. 
Pupil +5 
A-saistant 
Pupil 

Pupil * * 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Clerk .. 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Improver 
Pkipil 
Assistant 
Pupil .* 
Clerk .. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Pupil 
Pupil 

Trial (tm prove 
Arisen ns 
Clerk , * 
Pupil 

Pupil * * 

Surveyor 
Pupil' ** 
Pupil 
Pupil „, 
,-V.HSIdtJIIt 
Clerk 
Pupil 

Pupil * 4 
Mshtant 
Clerk , , 

Pupil 
Clerk .. 

Pupil 
PUpil 
Pupil ,, 

Clerk 

Trial (Pupil} 
Pupil .. 

Pupil * + 
Clerk . , 

Pupil , + 

.Aiaiai tan 1 
Secretary 
Pupil 

Clerk , * 


.> 


1806- 9 
iSo^-37 
1 8to-ift 
1707^8 
*795-7 

ijqi 
t&XjAi 
1 &IJ -20 
tX*5-ft 

1809-14 

1807- 14 
I7S&-94 

1817- 20 

1^24-26 

i8o6-io 

tSta-xi 

1 793 - i 8 oi 
1705-18*0 
17^-8 

l8*2-3 
1821-2 
1752-7 

1750-4 

i AiO 
t 7 &l 
ip>!-a 

180Z-9 

1786-91 

i7g7-jBcjo 

1818- 25 
t 791-6 
1831-7 
179* 
j 7 at>- 4 > 3 
1814-iO 
181^24 

1827-50 

< 701 - 

1824-37 

T 739 -tSo .1 

18*1-4 

1784-90 

1794- 1808 

1825 

*7*g 18C4 
1804-7 

1807^15 

1827 

1700-1 

1788-51 


to OVT, l 8*9 
Mivstnp; 

8 Feb, 1811 


30 July 1825 
Jan, 1818 

16 xVov, 1809 
14 Jan. 1807 
2 Sept. 17S9 
Massing ,. 

Mminf* 


Mkjaig .. 

** J«Jy « 79 S 


25 Autf. 179a 

H Jan. 1790 


Mining , , 
r8 March 178ft 
2D June 1797 
23 Jam, 1818 
30 April 1791 
t Feb, 1821 


Missing 
4 Match tSiB 


1824 

t*> Nov, 1801 
27 Nov, j 784 
JO March 170S 

Missing 
5 Dec. 1798 
23 Match llik^j 

Missing .. 


24 Dec, *7 <>q 
30 Furc 178^ 
Total ,. 


J 

5 

6 
ft 

Nil 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

E2 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

Nil 

11 

1 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

r 

9 

9 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

Ml 

5 

8 

3 

Nil 
Nil 
s H 

Nil 

NO 


s 


Si 

33 

l6 

sd 

Sil 

J 

Nil 
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Nou ^14 nf ihoforoij nl Articles oost, wUte ot the a nmunj it it likely ihai FoxhalL Tytrdl, and Maiton mm taken *s w*ns of old 
ftiemdA Of Soane. In Lhls lift of yj lasttiei In all ap 3* pupils,. 11 docks, 9 assistants, 3 tmpctnw, t surrej-on t wcretsrt-. The date of 
the Articles is Hi most cases lu that at entry into the *ifice h as there Is uiually a ptobstidnarv period ol some weeks or longer 

* Sir John boane started in practice after his retnm f nun Ilatv. J cine lySo. 
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The Public and the Architect* 

BY THE RT. HON, LORD SUMNER OF IB5TONE, G.CB. S PX, 


I NOTICE that the number of lectures that are 
Wing given on architecture at present h increas¬ 
ing, particularly in connection with exhibitions 
that interest the public- fee lores which are given by 
persons well known in the world, who have the right 
to speak shout architecture, l think 1 may in justice 
id mvsclf begin by saving [hat I did not volunteer to 
give this lecture* but was asked to do so. You must 
therefore make all due excuses. 1 know so little about 
architecture that 1 have never even designed a house, 
Jet alone built one. For many years I have taken a very 
great interest in architecture, but I have learni only in 
that school, which is open to all of us—a school which 
is, however, a very instructive one. The Institute of 
British Architects in which I have sought my diploma 
has been the streets of London* In walking about the 
streets one may as well occupy one's eye and mind 
with something, and here there are splendid examples 
of architecture, wherever one goes. There h r however, 
one disadvantage about this mode of study : it makes 
one more familiar with exteriors than with interiors. 
You will remember that in Martin Chuzzlemit, when 
Jonas Chuzsdewit took the MU* Pecksniffs to see the 
sightsof London T he displayed 4 marvellous acquaintance 
whh the outsides of buildings, for nothing was charged 
for looking at them, but his knowledge of the insides of 
buildings,™ he re thcrew as a charge of on esh Siting, w as h//, 
1 am going to assume that you have come here 
because you arc interested in architecture and are keen 
about architecture, and that most of you arc as little 
expert as 1 ara myself. I suppose there are some 
architects and architectural students present—l do not 
know why—but all t can say is that 1 hope some of 
them who came here to scolf may perhaps remain to 
praise- I should like, first of all T to make this point. 
We, the public, are indispensable to architects, more 
completely than the public is indispensable to any 
other artists. The painter, with a modest expenditure 
upon brushes and paint and canvas, can create hi* 
immortal works in his own garret and trust to the 
future to appreciate them. The musician can cover 
sheets of music paper yi no great cost with deathless 
compositions, and if he has friends among musicians 
he may even get them played. Even the sculptor with 
a barrowful of clay can produce the fruits of his fancy i 
hut without the public the architect can get no farther 
than drawing-paper. There are so few people in this 
world who can read a plan, or understand the difference 
between an architectural elevation and a watercolour 
drawing of a picturesque building, that, unless the 
architect can get his buildings built, he gets no farther. 

* A Lemur*(tan by Lord Sumner al the liuiiluieofi March as. 
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The public can and must do its best 10 create that 
atmosphere of appreciation without which ihe archi¬ 
tect never gets started at all. 

What, then, *ne our duties } How can we fit our¬ 
selves for this high calling—the high calling of under- 
standing the Structures that architects huiId r Wcmust* 
F think, begin by studying the subject according to our 
lights, and 1 take it ttie brat thing to be done is to rid 
our minds of cant and dear ourselves of sundry 
fallacies and superstitions which seem to haunt people 
who write for the public, and, perhaps, infect the view-, 
on these subjects or the public themselves. We ought 
not merely to use phrases like ** Architecture must he 
fit and fine and coherent, 0 Wc should ik> get it out 
of our minds that architecture ought to be either 
picturesque or conscientious or historical or fashion¬ 
able, For example, go hack to the time when 11 Queen 
Anne ” architecture was a great discovery and fasci¬ 
nated the uninstructed mind. Prettinega was what was 
sought for then, and ever since people arc dissatisfied 
with a country house unless it mostly consists of 
gables, of irrelevant black and white, of twisted 
chimneys and climbing roses and paths of 11 crazy bp 
pavement. So, too, in a town people are not satisfied 
unless a building, except a shop, is hidden behind 
flourishing plane trees, and no church tower is satis¬ 
factory, apparently, unless it is enshrouded with ivy* 
1 think all that is pure fallacy> When you have a 
building you ought to be able to sec h ; and if it is tint 
good enough without ivy and twisted chimney's and 
cmy pavements, it is not good enough at all. 

There is another idea, that architecture should be 
picturesque ; ami that a picturesque subject is equally 
effective* and effective in the same way, whether » 
solid in three dimensions or portrayed on canvas in 
two. You will hear this answer to complaints of the 
smoky atmosphere of London : 11 Oh, but it does 
mate such a beautiful misty effect; when the atm is 
in the west and the fog is in the sky, see what wonderful 
results you get.” That im quite true, but it seems n> 
he talk about pictures and not about buildings. 
In certain stales of the atmosphere, and at certain times 
in the evening, the four chimneys at the electrical 
power station at Lots Rood, Chckca, make a very pic- 
tutesque picture. Charing Cross Bridge—than which 
no more hideous thing exists on the face of the globe-— 
can he made picturesque under such conditions. The 
Gate St. Ittzarc* in Paris, which 1 have never thought 
possessed of any particular architectural merit, has 
been made to look very picturesque in painting. But 
in truth it is no test of a good building to aav that it 
look* picturesque. 
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Again! the idea eh at (here is something ethical about 
architecture should be got rid of. John Kurkin, when 
in Italy, once got a ladder and pul it against a church 
wall, for the purpose of discovering what was at the 
back of a horizontal recumbent figure detached from 
the wall at a height nf 30 feet from the ground. After 
his investigation he wrote with transcendental joy 
that the back of the figure was as carefully sculptured 
as the front. What, may I ask, is the particular recom¬ 
mendation about that is there any point in putting 
elaborate workmanship into something which is not 
intended to be seen ? Ls the architect who designs a 
building to be called unconscienrious because he 
economises effort and material and devotes them to 
the parts which are 10 be seen : I think not. It reminds 
me of the conscientious actor whb T being entrusted 
with the part of Othello, at once proceeded to black 
himself all over! You will see criticisms like this: 
** A building ought to show from its elevation what its 
internal construction is; otherwise it is unconscien- 
tious/* I am not quite sure that [ appreciate what this 
means. If the w riter meant that he did not like to sec, 
what we see every day in the streets, namely, three or 
four storeys and three or four hundred tons of brick¬ 
work balanced on the edge of a sheet of plate glass, i 
agree w ith him. That is a horrible thing—it is not art ; 
but if he meant that you must show on the outside of 
your building the Interior const ruction of it, 1 dis¬ 
agree with him* and l refer him to Wren's Library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which tells you nothing 
on the outside as to how the building is arranged 
inside* and with great advantage to the building. 
Wren's Library seems to me a most interesting Instance 
of successful construction, hut no doubi it is unccm- 
scicurious. Personally, I see no connection between 
good architecture and the Decalogue. I can quite 
understand saying to a jeny-buildcr, ia Thou shalt not 
steal/ 11 or even Thou idiali do no murder," hut I sec 
no point in requiring that a building should carry out 
in its elevation some arbitrary code about its interior 
moral character/ 

i think another superstition we should get rid of is 
that there is some virtue in 11 Styles Pl ; it seems that 
nothing can be good if it docs not belong to same style 
or other. That, of cotirjc, really mean ft, so far as it Is 
true, that if you design something good you are not 
likely 10 get clean away from everything that has been 
done in the past, for you always owe a good deal to 
your predecessors; but it is not necessary to be 
ejrthodo* in architecture in order to be meritorious, 
Another superstition is that some " styles " of archi¬ 
tecture are suitable only for some purposes, and that 
other styles arc suitable only for other purposes. In a 
sense that is, of course, true ; all styles are not equally 
suitable for all buildings; but people who believe in 
this superstition go on to say, for example, that Gothic 


is a Christian style, and that anything which is not 
Gothic is not Christian. Therefore, they say* you must 
not build a place of worship except in Gothic. From 
this half-truth many architects have proceeded to a flat 
falsehood. If you want bo consider how much care 
and how much talent can be expended in perverting 
the Gothic style to purposes for which it is really 
unfitted, I can recommend you to consider four build¬ 
ings. Look at St, Fancras Hotel. Certainly at was an 
expensive one to build. No one knows how much that 
hotel cost to build, but ask yourselves whether you 
really like it us an architectural effort. Then go to 
Piccadilly, and opposite St. James's Church haves look 
at a shop there which used to be occupied by a delica¬ 
tessen merchant. There you will find what, 1 under¬ 
stand, is an adaptation of Venetian Gothic, h is very 
pretty in its way, but l have never been able to recon¬ 
cile myself to it. Then go to St. James's Street and 
look at the New University Club, It b all very well 
inside, hut I cannot help being impressed by the utter 
unsuitability of the elevation to its situation and pur¬ 
pose. Finally,, the Law Courts are full of beautiful 
work, and in that building a man of genius produced, 
perhaps, his crowning work, but, owing to the fads 
of the period when the Courts were built, they were 
carried out in a style which I have never been able 
to think is really fit for the particular purpose or for 
a modem monumental work* on a site where it w r as 
extremely difficult to get a view of the completed 
Euii I ding as a whole. If, however, you want to see what 
Gothic can descend to, look at some of YIollct-!e-Due*ft 
designs for Gothic arch i lecture carried out in iron 
l ramewo rk . Viollet-Ie- 1 1 uc had an elaborate theory that 
iron, having become a great structural material, was a 
suitable medium fur combining the architecture of the 
thirteenth century with the construction of the nine¬ 
teenth, and there are some of his buildings in Paris 
which fill one truly with pity and fear. 

Another point I wish to make is that architecture is 
not archaeology* There are very excellent guides to 
the sights of Loudon, but 1 do not call it architecture 
to go to see where Dr. Johnson lived, or where Temple 
Bar used to stand, or where Holbein's Gateway barred 
the end of Whitehall. That does not seem to me to 
have anything w hatever to do with architecture. I n the 
same way'* 1 do not see that 4 close study of capitals and 
mouldings and tracery’ carries one much farther in archi¬ 
tecture, unless indeed one's special job is to carve capitals. 

Whatever else you may accept, do not be satisfied 
to have importations from abroad dumped down here 
irrelevantly and called English buildings. There are 
several places in London where houses copied from 
Amsterdam or Nuremberg arc reproduced In the midst 
of our more prosaic surroundings. Why did nut the 
architects of these houses try to do something different 
from w hat they found abroad* and something better ? 
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An instructed public, a critical public, a public that 
is prepared to tell the architect iliat it knows what it 
wants and means to get it, must be the foundation of 
a well-informed client die. Such a public must do its 
duty and secure for the architect the conditions that 
are indispensable to him. There arc certain conditions 
in T,o is don without which no architect can do his best, 
and the first of these conditions is a clear atmosphere. 
1 am a fanatic about this. I maintain that there ought 
to be no coal smoke in the atmosphere in any city. It 
is perfectly possible to prevent it, and with economic 
advantage to the country at large. When the coal strike 
was in progress a couple of years ago ir coincided with 
a period of fine weather. I shall never forget how from 
Great Cumberland Place l could see the details of 
De hen ham and Free body + s shop in Wlgtnorc Street, 
I do not say that London gains very much by being 
able to see the details of Dehonham and Kreehody p s t 
but then, for the first time, we saw long vistas, in 
which, at any rate, every detail was perfectly clear. 
If that state of affairs prevailed permanently in Lon¬ 
don, London might he able to place its architects more 
nearly on an equal footing with the architects of the 
United States, 

Architects must have ample space on which to build. 
If an architect is to make a line thing, you must give 
him a sire on which his building can be seen* and is not 
blocked in afterwards. Go and took at the Admiralty 
Arch. From the direction of Buckingham Palace 
yo\i sec it in its full details and proportions, but stand 
by the statue of King Charles L and you find that 
each side of the arch is hidden from view. Wren, being 
unable to cam his scheme for a rearrangement of the 
streets and alleys of the City, found a way out by 
devoting himself to the towers of the new churches lie 
built, which are so crowning n glory to London. 
These steeples can be seen even when the church is in 
n narrow' lane, but, after ill, that ia at makeshift. The 
great architect is entitled to space to work in. 

I would like to say a word upon another subject 
which is very controversial. How cam street architec¬ 
ture be dignified so long as wc have the present system 
of shop fronts and shop-w inflow dressing ? [f you have 
a building which must lie designed T on the demand of 
those who pay for it, to hove the maximum of plate 
glass against which a maximum amount of, say* under- 
clothing can be stacked (thereby reducing the light 
inside to a minimum), and if people in the streets so 
crowd round the windows as to prevent them from 
being seen at all, we shall, of course, continue to get 
what we have. While tradesmen insist on writing 
their names in letters six feet high diagonally across 
the front of a building, what can the architect do f 
These demands of commerce banish architecture fmm 
our streets ; it has to go elsew here. Go dowm to the 
top of Sloan t Street, where Knightsbridge goes one 
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way and Brompton Road another,, and look at the 
narrow' promontory which divides the two streets. See 
whether it would have been possible to construct any¬ 
thing less pleasing to the eye than what you see there, 
1 have no doubt that it is an admirable shop building, 
and delights the ow ner, but it is not good architecture. 
Take the Queen’s Hall. That building is on 11 con¬ 
venient site, centrally placed, but all the appeal is to 
the car and not to the eye, for inside and out the archi¬ 
tectural features are hardly worthy of t tic name. Take* 
again, the Hotel Cedi. I have no doubt it is an admir¬ 
able hotel, but what are you to do with a building like 
that ? It occupies one of the finest sites in London ; 
it atarnls on the crest of a slope ; it has the sweep of 
the Thames at its feet, and alas I this incomparable 
site is occupied by the Hot cl Cecil ! Just to the west 
you can see what the Adam Brothers did with Adel phi 
Terrace. That shnw& what might have been done w ith 
the Hotel Cecil site, but the opportunity was ihroivn 
awnv ; and the Savov Hotel nest door is not much 
better. 

Finally, take Regent Street. Mr. Norma® Shaw was 
asked to design the Piccadilly Hotel with special refer¬ 
ence to a style of architecture which might be carried 
out generally throughout the thoroughfare, and he 
designed that ground floor of symmetrical arches with 
a massive rusticated stone base fit to hear the weight 
of the fine order of columns above it. The shop- 
window space, however, was restricted, and the shop¬ 
keepers objected that the w indow s were not big enough 
to show' off the pyjamas and the boots and shoes, 
Norman Shaw's was a mmt successful attempt to devise 
a scheme of architecture which might have been fill? 
carried oil I in the principal thoroughfares of London^ 
but it was turned down by the shopkeepers, who said 
that the only thing for them was an iron girder here, 
and an iron girder there, and iron girders all over the 
lace, and plenty of plate glass to the street. You could, 
owever, have anything you liked above the ground 
floor. 

I think there is only one other condition l have Lo 
ask for the architect, and that is, what is called by the 
lawyers, 11 a condition subsequent pp —the others are 
“ conditions precedent. ,p The architect, as a rule, is 
not one of those artists whose name b very wdl known 
among his contemporaries. In most cases, he has to 
face the fact that he practises his art awhile, and is 
forgotten almost as soon as he is dead. J would like to 
set the fame of our best architects protected, not from 
mere sentimental or archaeological reasons, but for the 
sake of the great works of great men. Buildings arc 
supposed to be more imperishable than other forms of 
artistic effort , yet think how rapidly in London archi¬ 
tectural works pass away, and how even in ihc country 
they survive more by accident than because of their 
artistic merits. At this moment Croydon is ardently 
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desirous of sacrificing a beautiful architectural work for 
the sake of the “joy-riders/ 1 who find that their ride 
through Croydon on a Sunday morning is not so direct 
as they could wish. In my time immense tracts of 
London have been lorn down, and some buildings have 
been tom down a second time T because the all-con¬ 
quering demands of commerce will have it so. Walsh g- 
bam House, at the comer of the Green Park and 
Piccadilly, was a very successful building, hut within a 
few years from its erection it came down to make room 
for the Ritx HoteL Numbers of fine buildings in 
London arc now coming down because the money to 
keep them up is lacking* and sites have to earn their 
ow n living. I think we ought to have more considera¬ 
tion for fine buildings as such, 'Hhe architect writes in 
stone the social history' of the age in which he lives* 
hut, unfortunately, a* social habits change* his work 
becomes obsolete. Ordinary houses of the eighteenth 
century, and many buildings of the Victorian Age, 
although by no means bad buildings* arc vanishing fast 
because lifts have been invented and housemaids will 
not live in houses where there are no lifts. These two 
circumstances will bring about the result that before 
very long whole tracts of London will have disappeared 
—gorgeous opportunity for the next generation of 
architects, no doubt—but I would like to see a trained 
public opinion grow up before that opportunity comes 
upon ua, and l would like to see the best buildings 
of the past preserved for the sake of their builders 
and of art, even without lifts and in defiance of 
housemaids. 

What ought wt to look out for when we look at a 
building and put to ourselves the perfectly proper 
question*" Do I like it f * a To jeer at a man who says* 
,fc 1 know what I like* but I know nothing about art/ 1 
is not a wdUnformed criticism . I f you like something 
and know why you like it r you make a very good 
beginning as a critic, and I strongly hold that the right 
thing to do is to look at a building long enough to 
know whether you like it, and finally to analyse your 
thoughts and explain to yourself, p! What is it that is 
wrong with this building f ,T or “ What is it in this 
budding that I like ? M 1 believe that the great key 
throughout is proportion. A work of art to he fine 
must be in proportion. A disproportionate work of art 
b condemned on the fare of it, I do not think that 
f«r by men there is any answer to this problem* The 
know ledge of what an art consists in must be a special 
thing for the artists who practise it. A musician is not 
simply occupied in making dance-tunes j he is weav¬ 
ing his thoughts into a theme of his own, which other 
musicians grasp, but the public only imperfectly 
understands- J presume it is the same with buddings. 
'Fhe thing the architect is aiming at in his mind is 
something that Is probably unpcrccived by the most 
attentive public* but, I think, wc may all appreciate 


his effort to proportion the different materials, which 
the nature of his building compels him to introduce. 
I believe that when you have made up your mind 
whether a given thing is well-proportioned or id- 
proportioned, you have as nearly as may be, arrived at 
the answer whether it ought to be pleasing to you or 
not, London does not give the architect the proper 
opportunity, that he ought to have for a finely propor¬ 
tion ed work ; and London does not give him that 
opportunity p for the reason that money docs not permit 
it. Asa town grows under new conditions, rites become 
increasingly precious and streets more and more busy, 
and there is an inevitable tendency to by out building 
sites as deep rectangles with narrow frontages. This 
is because the access of light is from the front* and the 
front is the most valuable part of the site. What is the 
architect to do, if he is always given a deep rectangle 
with a narrow front on w r fcuch to build ? His elevation 
becomes like a domino set up on edge ; all he can do 
is to arrange the dot* on it to suit his client. There is 
not much room for choice, because every house 
must have a front door (and in most cases a porch) ; it 
must have one or two windows to the right of the door, 
and three more windows above ; then more storeys 
like the ground floor ; then the cornice* and then a 
roof which can sometimes be seen and sometimes not. 
All the architect has to do is to ring the changes on the 
windows and the doors and the porch- Much* however, 
may be done even under these conditions. A number 
of houses hat e recently been refaced tvith stone in 
Upper Grosvenor Street* for example* where very 
interesting problems have been solved. Much can be 
done by slight alterations in mouldings, etc., to make 
a building well balanced. The architect, however* does 
nut get much scope in elevations, and when he comes 
to his plan the same difficulty arises because of the 
narrow' frontage and the deep site, where light has to 
be borrowed and where the design lands up in squalid 
quarters at the buck. Another result of this commercial 
condition of things is that building* are always being 
squeezed upwards. There is always a tendency tu go 
higher in a city which is rebuilding its dwellings or 
business premises. The result is that the buildings get 
out of proportion. The restful balance which is got 
from long horizontal lines in a comparatively low 
building disappears and is replaced by the strained 
effect of a high building. I do not think the great 
changes that art now taking place can be satisfactory 
so long as this process is going on. Look at Kings way. 
There is much good work in Kings way* but there 
is also much that is bad. There are several fine 
pieces of invention in Kings way* but they arc all 
carried up to a disproportionate height and are so far 
unsatisfactory* 

In London wc insist on straight lines for everything, 
and everything is rectangular inside and out* What a 
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very small number of curves there are in the streets of 
London ! A crescent, a circus, an ellipse may be found 
occasionally* but they arc rare, Piccadilly Circus baa 
long ceased to be a circus because one-third of it has 
been cut away, Oxford Circus has been built so high 
that unc hardly notices that it is a circus at all, 'The 
most complete circus I know of in Umdon is Severs 
Dials ; that is a fair example of a perfect circus, but 
how poor it is in comparison with the Place des 
Victories in Paris, If you want a good credent you 
have to go to Bath or Buxton for it; there arc very 1 
few in London. One of the finest effects of this kind 
I have seen recently is the eastern half of Aid wye h. 
There you have a great scries of fine columns on each 
side, and if it were not for a peculiarly deplorable 
building at the western comer of Kingswny, which 
appears to wear a tin hat, one might say that this 
crescent had a fine architectural effect. Indoors our 
rooms are always made rectangular, probably for the 
reason that carpets are sold square, I have lived in an 
elliptical room with very great satisfaction, and, 1 
think, it is very much to be regretted that we do not 
have these features mart frequently* Again, 1 do not 
think there are more than half a dozen good domes in 
London, How much we throw away by this devotion 
to one geo metrical form—the rectangle ! 

There is another matter which I want to say a word 
or two about—materials and ornamentation. What can 
you do with materials in the way of externaJ effect so 
long as the atmosphere is sooty ? People have tried to 
get round the soot question by building with pottery. 
Doulion ware has a nice 11 oatmeal porridge ip colour, 
but it wants washing from lime la time. Others have 
tried to get the effect with glazed ware, and Mr, Clynes 
has recently held out the prospect that we might all 
have glazed china covering the outsides of our houses. 
Terra-cotta has been lried t as on the Prudential 
Building in HoJbom, and cm Frascati's in Oxford 
Street, but, apart from its blood colour, this material 
does not satisfy .ill tastes, and you always feel that it 
is only used to dodge the effects of soot* Two other 
devices with the same end in view arc stucco and 
cement. An example of a cement fronted building is 
to be found in the Great Western Hotel ai Paddington, 
of w hich all I will say ia that cement as an architectural 
material leaves a great deal lo be desired* Stucco, 
however, has its defenders. 1 remember reading a 
lecture by a professor of architecture who, in defending 
stucco, said that from a distance, when it was freshly 
painted ynu would see in it the bloom of a fine May 
morning* I agree, but although it may retain these 
beauties for, perhaps, three or four days, after that it 
becomes streaky and dusky. Every two or three years 
it has to he painted, and when different houses are 
painted at different times, you have a spectrum of 
graded squalor which is deplorable. If we could only 


get a dear aTmosphere we could build in stone, which 
is the best material of all, and we then might hope to 
gel satisfactory architectural effects. 

To a great many people ornament means architec¬ 
ture and architecture means ornament. They are 
interested in traceries, capitals, and so forth, and they 
like long pilasters w r ith fine low-relief carving which 
has to he seen close up in order to see that it has been 
carved at all. Ornamentation is only dressing tip w hen 
all is said and done. No ornamentation will turn an 
ill-designed or ill-proportioned structure into a fine 
building, and a finely proportioned structure shows its 
proportions all the better for haring its decorations 
kept down to a minimum. To please the public we 
have quantities of buildings on which decorations are 
hung at the Iasi moment. On the building which 
occupies the site of the old Westminster Aquarium 
there have been hung swags of very rich and ripe—if 
not rare and re freshing—fruit, which give one the im- 

E iession that che architect had got something left in 
is bag, and frit that he must get rid of it before he 
went home. 

There remains the question : 11 What has the archi¬ 
tect got to do for the public ? 11 When we have gone to 
the trouble of educating ourselves, and have succeeded, 
what will the architect do for us ? It is said that every 
country has the Government it deserves p and [ some¬ 
times wonder whether we have got the architects that 
we deserve. That, of course, may he taken in two 
senses ; for the Government or the architects referred 
to might be better than we deserved, so yon will see 
that I do not wish to reflect on architects. If, however p 
the public deserves good architecture, it is the business 
of architects to give ns their best. No architect should 
ever permit a client to override his artistic conscience* 
He should refuse to be driven into hideous designs or 
ill-proportioned shapes or pretentious decorations 
simply to please the person who is going to drew 
the cheque. I am reminded that Whistler, when 
complained of by one of his sitters for Arbitrarily 
iltering a picture after it had been sent home, said, 

' Vou don't think the picture belongs to you just 
because you hive paid for it/' Relieve'rne t the archi¬ 
tect should have the freest hand to do the best that is 
in him. Architecture is said to be the queen of all the 
arta, and l hope the day is not Ear distant when the 
signs of improvement that we see around m now will 
place English architecture where, from time to rime, 
it has earned the right to be. This land has had great 
architects century after century. Even the Victorian 
in iP ile of the Houses of Parliament and the 
tctojia 1 nwer, had its great architects. We have great 
architects among us now, and I trust in the next 
generaiion that ihdr works may be written larire on a 
rebuilt London, * 
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Small Houses of the late Georgian Period 

A P TRYSTAN EDWARDS [.!,], ALA. OXON, 


J T is the special virtue of this volume and of its ad- 
in!ruble predecessor, which portrayed the exterior 
of the small house of ihe Georgian period, that they 
deliver architectural research from subservience to 
historical or ixthnlogkal aims and make it the instru¬ 
ment of a propaganda valuable and important on 
account of its sij-lce relevance to modern practice. Air. 
Ramsey 1 * * labour a have been constructive, for he has 
devoted himself to the study of a period of do¬ 
mestic architecture from which, of ail others, we have 
most to Irani* which is the best corrective of everything 
reprehensible in latter-day tendencies. Yet the essen¬ 
tial modernity of the M Georgian ” style should be 
widely recognised. Lf we do not derive full benefit 
from this tradition, the failure will certainly not be 
justified by the extremely disputable assertion that such 
a manner of building is unsuitabic to our present social 
circuit]stances. It would be difficult to pick out a 
single architectural feature illustrated in these two 
volumes which is not expressive of refinement allied 
wi t h vigou rand co mm on sense„ The sedate and come¬ 
ly forms of the exteriors are a perfect embodiment of 
the social spirit, They belong to the community, they 
are horn of the discovery that in domestic architecture 
individuality is most securely established when houses 
defer to a common cultural standard. Yet these 
ho use* are all different from each other. Their variety 
is endless and most surprising. Moreover, the variety 
has character and interest because it is founded upon 
discipline. The buildings arc mmirtg at uniformity, 
but they achieve diversity. The designers of many of 
our modern villas, however, aim at diversity, but they 
achieve monotony, not only a monotony of spirit but 
an actual formal monotony, for the variety of the 
nottdscript makes no more impression upon the mind 
than does a heap of stone* M cut fortuitously to 
different shapes. 

It is notable that much of this “ Georgian hh archi¬ 
tecture can still be found in very many English towns, 
and the building activity of the period must have been 
prodigious. We recognise the style immediately 
wherever we see it, for who can fail to be impressed by 
the innate distinction which even the most obscure 
eighteenth century builder seemed able to impart to 
his work. What were the main characteristics of these 
houses 1 Parapet walls, Iow r roofs, a general rectangu- 
tartly of outline, flatness of facade p an orderly arrange¬ 
ment of windows— these would appear to be necessary 
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to the effect desired, and they undoubtedly secure the 
general harmony of the houses with each other and 
their uniform deference to the street as a whole or to 
any public buildings which may be in the vicinity. 
Their lack of gables and fussy protrusions helps 
them to become part of a larger artistic entity, while 
the domestic quality is shown in their reticence, in 
their apparent determination never to ape the archi¬ 
tectural splendour or individuality of form which is 
befitting to structures of greater social consequence, 
Bui within the limits here indicated what subtleties 
of composition do we not find, what genius in the arts 
of decoration I Doorway p window architrave* cor¬ 
nice, baluster fireplace, staircase, ceiling — in fact* all 
the details of a house seemed to have been designed 
wit h unerring j ud gme nt. 

In popularising the style of the Georgian era by col¬ 
lecting examples of it for the edification of members of 
our profession Mr. Ramsey is performing a notable ser¬ 
vice to architecture. Thai he is himself a distinguished 
practitioner of this style is evidence of the strength of hi* 
convictions. There are, however, critics of the particular 
architectural movement in which he is taking part* and 
in order that they may be the more effectively com¬ 
batted I am venturing to offer la suggestion with regard 
to a certain habit of phraseology which sometimes 
creates a prejudice against the revival of any of the 
forms of building invented by our eighteenth century 
forefathers. I propose that the style should cease to he 
called “ Georgian/ 1 The point at issue is this. If 
we call it 11 Georgian 11 there are sure to be objectors 
who will tell us that it belongs definitely to the past and 
should now be put away. But although the style is of 
a date before the industrial era, its qualities should not 
he held to he unattainable by us. unless wc are to con¬ 
fess that urbanity and good manners in building belong 
essentially to a bygone age and that wc can never 
recover these virtues for the architecture of the present 
and of the future. That is an unpleasant prospect — 
vulgarity let-day and vulgarity to-morrow 1 Let us 
analyse this term 11 Georgian/' The first thing to be 
noticed is that it is not an architectural term at all and 
therefore has no legitimate place in the vocabulary of 
architectural criticism. The term has been found 
useful because it has power to call to ihe mind certain 
qualities of building, hut it wrongly connects them with 
a certain limited period of British history. The 
qualities, however, ought not to be related to historv 
hut to philosophy, fur they were the product of that 
devotion to reason and propriety which earned for the 
period the description “ the logical eighteenth ccn- 
tury." In the Georgian era the attribute of urbanitv 
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in domestic architecture was marc dearly expressed 
than at any other tine. Let us, then, call this style not 
Georgian* but urban. The advantage of adopting 
this terminology wiU be immediately apparent , for wc 
shall be enabled with complete freedom and confidence 
to endow our buildings with urbanitv and at the 
same time to be invulnerable to the critical shafts of 
those who would shout +L copyist Pl or 11 plagiaristT 
The style Is distinguished by certain qualities of 
restraint and cohesion which enable houses to give 
artistic expression to the fact of their assemblage in a 
tow ii. These qualities happen to have been previously 
analysed and actually manifested in a very large hody 
of architectural w ork w hich stands to the credit of our 
forefathers of the eighteenih and early nineteenth 
century* We cannot in reason forgo our heritage of 
their intellectual victory any more than a mathematician 
can decline to take advantage of Napiers theory of 
logarithms on the ground that ihe theory U several 
hundred years old, IF a man of to-day studies the 
same problem that Napier set him self, and has the 
necessary mathematical ability, he will arrive at a 
result similar to that of Napier. And if we study the 
problem of how to endow urban architecture with its 
appropriate character* we shall inevitably find ourselves 
again creating conventions of building w hich wdll cause 
our work in some essential respects to resemble that of 
the Georgian era. There is plenty of scope for 
novelty of plan owing to the constant revision In the 
standard of accommodation which may be considered 
requisite for modem needs, but the continuity* 
the dominant rcctangularity ami the sense of order 
w hich should distinguish the forms of urban houses 
cannot he dispensed with if the soriul spirit is to 
receive its proper affirmation in the architecture of 
to-day, 

Mr. Ramsey's second volume is chiefly devoted to 
the interiors of eighteenth century houses; and while 
the detail show n is exquisite and worthy of the closest 
study, it has a greater clement of particularity than has 


the urban convention which determines the arrange" 
ment of a whole facade or building. We carmol say 
with regard to it that it represents a final solution of 
any one architectural problem. A house can have the 
true urban quality and yet be almost bare of detail or 
be elaborated with ornament which, although belonging 
to the Classic tradition, b yet a variant from the 
decorative motifs characteristic of the Georgian cm. 
These motifs, however, are of very wide range and 
provide a repertory of ornament consistent with itself 
and extraordinarily well adapted to the suitable 
emphasis or enrichment of all the features of a house. 
A t a time when the appearance of our cities is under¬ 
going a swift change, and in most instances a change 
tor the worse, it would seem to be more necessary to 
concentrate effort upon formulating the principles and 
policies which have to do with the conservation of [be 
main civic proprieties, the big things of architecture 
such as the dignified arrangement of streets, and the 
nice adjustment of the degrees of prominence which 
various types of building T public, commercial and 
private, should be allowed to assume in the configura¬ 
tion of a town, Mr. Ramsey lias made it easier for us 
fo devote ourselves to such objects, by showing that* 
as far as detail and ornament are concerned, there is 
an excellent source of inspiration in the wort of our 
Georgian fore fat he ns: and hydrawing upon this source 
we have at our disposal a cultivated architectural 
dialect, essentially English in character and capable of 
being used with simplicity and distinction. And those 
who share his preference in this matter will at least 
reap the reward of having their burden considerably 
lightened as far as one dement of it is concerned, 
and w ill have just as much additional energy for coping 
with ihr larger problems of design. 

The Architectural Press is to be congratulated upon 
the excellence of the production of this volume. Mr, 
Ycrbiiry's photographs have an extraordinary clarity 
ot detail, and Mr_ Harvey T s measured drawings will 
also be a most valuable aid it* the student. 


American Hospital Design 

WILLIAM A. FITE [F.J 


T HERE is nothing so exhilarating in our pro¬ 
fessional calling, or so fascinating, and with so 
many varying interests, as to observe and 
patiently study the manner and methods which our 
professional colleagues adopt in solving and giving 
effect to those problems which perplex us in our daily 
practice. As in the making of boohs there is no end, 
and in the reading of them much vexation often to 
the flesh* it is refreshing to be brought up against 


actual requirements set forth in orderly and defined 
method. 

Endless variation of the simplest requirements, 
based upon practical necessity, are the daily lot of the 
architect* and of the hospital architect in particular^ 
It may be said that in no other branch of architectural 
practice is there such an array of technical considera¬ 
tions and such definite knowledge of administrative 
requirements necessary as m hospital design. This 
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section of practice has been exemplified in a very 
remarkable degree in the December number of the 
Arckiltttiirai Forum, of Boston, which is what 

is termed a Hospital Reference number. This bulky 
quarto of sixty pages is profusely illustrated with 
photographs t plans* and other details, and is set down 
m the midst of one hundred and seventy pages of 
practical illustrated advertisements of hospital re quire- 
men is of much interest and very suggestive, and* apart 
from the subject mailer under review, deserving of 
more than passing notice. 

A foreword by the Editor fittingly introduces the 
subject under consideration, both with regard to the 
position of the hospital and to its architect, * E Per¬ 
haps/' he writes, “the most interesting fact is that the 
hospital building has passed for ever out of the class 
of grim ugly structures representing the dire necessities 
of communities and into a class of important institu¬ 
tional buildings, requiring a definite architectural 
expression and design/' Every sectional problem bus 
been assembled and discussed in fifteen essays, 
vn I urn ini ms sly illustrated, and exhibiting a fine array 
of recent exteriors which arc of remarkable and abiding 
interest and of real architectural value. Architectural 
development, directness, and simplicity arc all here, 
and for these admirable qualities vie offer our American 
colleagues our admiration and thanks r With but one 
exception the essays are by architects and engineers 
connected with actual hospital service, each dealing 
with a particular phase, which will be referred to later- 
The exception is that uf an eminent medical man. Dr. 
S. S. Gold water* the well-known hospital consultant 
and director of the Mount ^inai Hospital. New York, 
who contributes the second essay, entitled 11 Prelimi¬ 
nary Survey of Hospital Design/' 

He is the leader of this hospital " opera/' setting the 
tune in an essay of remarkable interest and interro¬ 
gatory in character, which to the initiated is most 
thought provoking. A paper of this far-reaching 
diameter should be in the hands of all hnffitol authori¬ 
ties and architects* about to Inaugurate building pro¬ 
cedure, and it is to be hoped that this essay will be 
separately printed. Within the space of a brief three 
hundred and seventy line* are set forth in a masterly 
and lucid manner the fundamentals essential to success 

Read in terms of English needs, and apart from the 
extreme climatic conditions of America, we find much 
to profit by. The cose so brilliantly expounded calls 
for earnest consideration and study. Nothing escapes 
!>r. Gold water from his eyrie at the Mount Simsi 
Hospital. If his most suggestive notes arc taken as 
a j^uide the skeleton at least of a practical hospital 
building programme can be prepared. The architect 
is entitled to ccmplrle data if he is to plan a hospital 
building that will meet the needs of the institution. 
Elements of a programme therefore ate essential. 
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Many propositions are often unreasonable —and this 
generally ensues without any intention on the part of 
promoters ; but U is a prevailing difficulty with which 
hospital architects have to contend. The lack of exact 
knowledge is mostly due to questions of cost. There 
is a popular idea, which is a fallacy, that it is possible 
to estimate and regulate requirements by the cost per 
patient's bed, but a little reflection will show that this 
is a very misleading idea. Classification is necessary, 
not only of beds but also clinically and socially. Ward 
services are also changing by the introduction of the 
system of private paying patients. This results in sick 
wards being classed as w ards general, semi-private, ami 
private. Naturally, there is much to commend in this, 
but obviously it has a wide bearing on the character¬ 
istics of the plan and administration* Again, planning 
for the immediate needs seems to be the prevailing and 
primary necessity, hut publicly subscribed funds have 
to be expended for posterity, so that the value of bene¬ 
factions w hich usually arc memorial in character should 
not he lost. 

This brings us to consider the problem of necessary 
expansion and developments which the claims of time 
and science are bound to bring, It is a short-sighted 
policy to forget this* and the scheme should be elastic 
and afford liberty for future action and advance. New 
characteristics arc always present—co-ordination there¬ 
fore is of hr^t rate importance, A danger must, how¬ 
ever,, be indicated: departmental requirements are 
constantly left to the direction of the titular head of 
this and that particular ucciion, and the resulting plan 
is more or less a reproduction of his personal proclivi¬ 
ties, excellent* no doubt, in many respecte. This de¬ 
fective procedure results very often in extravagance of 
space and lack of consideration for the demands of the 
f u t u re. It is p how eve r* roos t essential that! he accu mu- 
hittnn of the necessary requirements should be definitely 
secured, but such data should be debated collectively 
and corporate results obtained. The assistance of a 
skilled director is desirable, m it will be found that 
experienced consideration of time service, and by joint 
use of several departments, co-ordination may produce 
efficient planning 10 meet the whole need of each sec¬ 
tion depart mentally, and will result in an economy of 
space and expenditure. 

In staling this we have in mind the usual general 
medical surgical and kindred departments. There are, 
uf course, other highly specialised departments which 
must he u holly devoted to a single service Time and 
other relatively cognate problems Dr. Gold water 
handles with discriminating insight, and it amounts to 
this* so far as we arc concerned, that the hospital 
architect needs defined expert guidance, and conse¬ 
quently hospital methods must be known and ad- 
ministration appreciated. Differentiation must be 
made m the treatment of the community hospital and 
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the teaching college hospital — manifestly this is bound 
to influence the plan. 

The assembly of essays accompanying chat qf Dt* 
Gold water ably set forth in detail the varying issues 
which architect and engineer have to supply in giving 
cfFcci to the programme Dr T Qa Id water's preliminary 
survey demands. The internal planning of nearly all 
of the establishments described* and illustrated so ex¬ 
cellent Iy # we arc bound to say would not be acceptable 
to our hospital ideals. The value of these essays lies 
in their wide suggestive ness. The same criticism 
would be equally applicable to the planning of most 
Continental hospitals, those of Germany in particular. 
Climate and social conditions both have a part in this, 
but this in no way lessens our appreciation of the work 
and of the real value to us, as architects, of studying 
other methods and practice. But it is the great variety 
of other views, opposed as they may he to settled con¬ 
victions and the demands of advancing science* that 
will yet yield surprising results in fields of similar 
research. It may accm paradoxical, but it is none the 
less a fact, that in the study of ill-arranged schemes of 
necessary requirements w ill he found the germs of real 
advance* because in institutional work* such as that of 
definite hospital services* the root of the matter is to 
be found there, although it may he provided in a 
clumsy and undesirable way* This, however, is not 
the case in the subject here reviewed* Thoroughness 
of conviction k stamped upon every page, founded 
upon experience and knowledge, and is set forth in a 
manner not hitherto attained in this country. 

Mr. Richard E. Schmidt, whose book on hospitals 
we have in our Library 7 * provides the opening paper, 
upon 11 Hospital Design, 1 ' and gives a general survey. 
After insisting upon the importance of a definite modus 
vhvruli for both present and future he gives wise and 
illuminating guidance. aj It is well-nigh ” he writes, 
,f impossible to carry on in an unsuitable building." 
The importance es urged of elasticity in plan, of the 
technique in regard to the enlargement of housekeeping 
services, and of keeping in mind the original scheme, 
with the consideration of the possibility of conversion 
in the future. We note with pleasure the growing 
desire to simplify fittings, the elimination of supporting 
legs and of concealed overflow channels. Rath tubs 
arc. w c art assured* useless ; shower baths taking their 
place 33 saving space and being more sanitary* A 
hotel atmosphere is advocated* objectively to be attrac¬ 
tive to the eyes and minds of the patients and a happy 
compromise suggested between the rigidity of sim¬ 
plicity t leading lo little objection being taken to the 
projecting architrave! etc. The reader will find some 
surprises both in description and illustration m this 
interesting senes. One instance may he quoted for 
novelty. Single sick wards will be found arranged to 
have every auxiliary service* making each room into a 


complete unit, with the full equipment usually pro¬ 
vided for a section ; self-contained* each room being 
provided with its own toilet and a swing water spout 
to function as a slop sink* a bath tub or shower, medi¬ 
cine case, bed-pan rack* refrigerator for food or speci¬ 
mens* cabinet for extra linen, clothing, private porch* 
etc. Food service, either connected to a service storey 
or basement by dumb waiter* etc,, etc. This method 
is illustrated in the collection in several plans. The 
foregoing will give some idea of the wide view taken. 
But even in the keen advocacy of such extreme views 
there is much wisdom elsewhere, as the possibility of 
converting parts of the original units to other uses 
should he studied during the progress of the original 
drawings. Mr. Kendall Taylor: deals with the de¬ 
velopment of ihe site in a thoroughly useful way, and 
he is followed by Mr. Edward F. Stevens, whose books 
arc so w r el| kmmn to us and who has a wide reputation 
as an exclusive hospital consultant, dealing nearly ex¬ 
clusively with hospital work. Mr. Stevens discourses 
on the details of the planning of general hospitals in a 
manner which is full of interest. The unit, he rightly 
urges* is the patient ; from him everything must 
radiate. 

What does the patient need ? He must be warmed, 
fed, cleansed,, provided with dean linen, etc. Indeed, 
in every drawing the procedure concerning the patient 
must he visualised* This essay is one which sets forth 
in a very clear way American hospital practice, which 
will repay dose study* and to Avhich attention can only 
be called in passing. Other well known workers deal 
with such useful Subjects as special departments, 
essential equipment, finish and decoration* prevention 
of sound travel T heating and ventilation* plumbing, 
sanitation and electrical installation* while construc¬ 
tion and cost and housing of staff all have their claims 
and needs set forth . The series ends with a paper on 
the small community hospital. Some of the buildings 
□ re high, having as many as nine storeys T as well as low 
buildings of city and country ., each presenting varying 
problems. External expression has to be given to the 
great city hospital and community hospital, while 
cottage hospitals arc nut neglected. 

Following the Crimean War—an epochal period in 
hospital design* which gave us* under the inspiring 
influence of Miss Florence Nightingale and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Douglas) Gallon, the great Herbert 
Hospital at Shooters Hid, Woolwich, giving us the 
pavilion principle oflayout—hospitals assumed n some¬ 
what correctional aspect; that aspect happily is rapidly 
passing away, and hospitals now more fittingly rank 
with our worthy public buildings. 

In this our American colleagues are leading, and 
giving us most admirable examples. No architect can 
look at the buildings here illustrated without pleasure 
and adrairation. 
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Presentation to Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., Past President 


I N the presence of a large and representative 
gathering the RnyaJ Institute of British Archi¬ 
lls* on Monday, 23 July, Mr* Paul Waterhouse, 
P.P.R.LB.A^ was presented with an illuminated 
address in recognition of his services as President of 
the hfc&riiutc during the past two years, 

Mr. J . A. Golds, the President, was in the chair, and 
among those present were Sir Aston Webb, P*RW T Sir 
Reginald Blum field, R.A. t Mr. John \V, Simpson, Mrs, 
Waterhouse, Mr. Michael Waterhouse, Professor 
Berea ford I Meill, \ ,, Sir Banister M etcher and Lady 
Fletcher, Professor W, R* Lcfhaby. Major H, Barnes, 
Professor C. H, Reilly p and Messrs. G. Gilbert Scott. 
ILA.. John Slater, Edward P. Warren, T R. Milbuni 
(Newcastle), ^ ■ G* Xewton, H, T, Buchland (Bir¬ 
mingham), Maurice E. Webb, Lewis Solomon f Percy 
Thomas [Cardiff), G. C, Lawrence (Bristol), W. A+ 
Pite h H, D. Scarlcs Wood, Ddissa Joseph, Alan 
Mtifiby and Mrs. Munby, j. Stockdale Harrison 
(Leicester), Francis Junes, JL V, Ashley. Walter 
Cave, H. Austen Hall, E. Stanley Hall, H* V, 
Lanchestcr and Mrs. Lanchestcr, IL Charlton Brud- 
shijw r Max Clarke, U F , Gilbfc Scott, Herbert A, Welch, 
Herbert Shepherd* Frank Woodward, A, CL R. 
Mackenzie, H. M* Fletcher and Mrs. Fletcher, 
W. J. II . Le vert on ,4nd lan MacAlieter (Kecretary), 

1 ict ters regret t j tig i nabi I i ty toatten d we re received from: 

Mr, Edward T r Bourtimnn [FTf, Press dent Norfolk and 
Norwich A, A.; Mr* G. Topham Forrest [F.] ; Mr, W, Car¬ 
ds G recti, Vice-President R.LR.A4 Mr, A, W. Hennings 
[K] ; Mr- L, Kitchen fF.J ; Mr. Eric Modey fF,] Presi- 
deni Lec-cL and W. Yorks Arch, Society ; Mr, Percy Morris 
[F.]* Presidcm Devon and Exeter Arch. Satie Ey; Sir 
\Vm + Portal [Httrr Ad* President 1 -Jampa hire and J. of W. 
A .A.; Mr, Janies A. Swan [Fj ; Mr. Janies FL WtgfyD [F.J* 
President Sheffield* etc* Society of Architects j and 
Mr. W, S. Purchon fjfJ* 

In opening the proceeding* the President (Mr. J. A. 
Gotch) said they all knew that they had rnct fur the 
most pleaflant purpose of giving art expression of their 
appreciation to Mr. Waterhouse for the excellent 
manner in which he had fill filled the duties of President. 
His remarks would be made later when lie presented 
rhe address: he would meanwhile call on Mr. Arthur 
Keen 10 speak as to the purpose of the meeting. 

Mr* Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) said that those 
immediately concerned in that meeting were those who 
were members of the Council of rhe Institute over 
which Mr. Waterhouse had presided during the past 
iwn ycara* and I he Presidents of the Allied Societies* 
They would, perhaps, regard him (Mr. Keen) as the 
chief conspirator in the matter, but he did not mind 
that, and he confessed he was erne uf a band of con- 
xpirauirs two years ago when a presentation was made 
10 the then outgoing President, Mr. Simpson. Ai that 
time it was seriously declared that what they were 
doing should not be regarded a* .1 precedent, but he 


did not say that he shared that view, for he felt they 
should leave it to the future to do what was right and 
proper under the particular circumstances of the 
occasion, They Felt they could not let Mr. Waterhouse 
go with merely a word of thanks. They wanted to 
express lei written words whm they had to sav 10 him, 
and with the help of Professor Pke and Mi$S West* 
thev had produced a document which would be 
handed to him by the President, They wished to go 
c^eh further than this, and ill order 10 make the 
rxcaaion more worthy of its subject otic of then) had 
suggested that as Sit William Orpen was painting the 
portrait of Mr. Waterhouse, to go with thus*: of other 
1 :isi President* in the Common Room, it would 
probably gratify -Mr. Waterhouse mid his family if a 
repbea of that portrait could be presented lo him" Sir 
William said lie was cjtiiie prepared to produce, in due 
time, a copy of the portrait—that was, a copy finished 
bv air William's own hand. So they hoped to present 
Mr, \Yulerhouse with a copy of the portrait later on. 
Jr Mrs. Water house were as pleased with that replica 
they would be pleased to have the original, lie 
thought they would have done very well. Proceeding, 
he said it was not ihe qualities most apparent in a mao 
which were always nrnsi important. They knew very 
well Mr* Waterhouse's delightful speeches and the 
manner m which he had conducted the affairs of the 
Institute, But, above and beyond these, it seemed to 
him that the most important characteristic of Air. 
Waterhouse was Ins unfailing belief m the Institute 
and what it wag capable of t and lie (Mr. Keen) did not 
think he could please him more than by assuring him 
1 hat he had contributed in very large measure to the 
influence of the Institute and to the increase of its 
prestige If he might be allowed to speak on behalf of 
everyone present, he would thunk Mr T Waterhouse 
very cordially indeed for all he had done for them. 

Mr. J R. Mi I bum f/\], President of the Northern 
Architectural Associatt®,, said he hoped that in ivhat 
he said that after noon he would make up for his lack 
of eloquence by sincerity Mr, Paul Waterhouse had, 
he said, made ins name honoured in the provinces bv 
7,1 res P« : ami esteem they all had for him, and, 
although, he had had no opportunity of sneaking nuhe 
other societies, he felt sure that what he said that after¬ 
noon would be endorsed hy them. He could sincerely 
say without any disrespect to the dead or living, that 
no I resident had ever done more for the provinces in 
the way of boding them into touch with the Institute, 

I he way in that direction was paved bv Mr. Simpson, 
hdr previous President, and Mr. Waterhouse, during 
Ins two years of a ffkc, had cemented that feeling. A* 
to Mr Waterhouse* work for the Institute, he had 
attended confereiuw m all parts of the country. Mr. 
Waterhouse had been present at conferences, dinners 
ami other gatherings at Edinburgh, Newcastle, Leeds 
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Vnrk r Sheffield, Manchester Ldceater* Bristol, Bir- 
mmgfoim, Cardiff, Liverpool and other places, and they 
should consider what all that meant to him—the loss 
of his valuable time. One had to put one + s work on 
one side and make long train journeys. All thev had to 
pay to Mr. Waterhouse was 44 Will you come down to 
our annual dinner/* or whatever jt was, and he would 
reply, ** Yes, of course, it gives me very great pleasure/ h 
and his acceptance was given i n the same good spirit to 
all the provincial societies. As a member of the Council 
for two years he paid his tribute to the fair chairmanship 
of Mr. Waterhouse, and as a member of the Institute 
he thanked him for she splendid speeches he had 
made. Their best wishes also w ent out to Mrs, Water- 
house. They esteemed Mr. Paul Waterhouse as their 
Past President, as an architect, and as an English 
gentleman. 

The President said the duty devolved upon him of 
presenting to Mr. Waterhouse their first instalment of 
their token of appreciation of his conduct in the chair, 
and he did so wuh the very greatest pleasure. They all 
felt that during the List two years Mr, Waterhouse had 
filled the chair with the greatest tact, courtesy, fairness 
and judgment. It was not only they, as architects, who 
had been struck by the eloquence of Mr. Waterhouse's 
orations* but he had heard those orations spoken of 
with the greatest wonder and delight by gentlemen 
who were entirely outside the lEislituEe. Air, Water - 
house was scientist enough to know that icebergs were 
only seen on the surface of the water, and that the 
bulk was underneath, and this analogy might be 
applied to their feelings Co wards Mr. Waterhouse. 

The President then handed lu Mr, Waterhouse the 
illuminated address i he text of which was as follows :— 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 

Dear Paul Waterhewtei—Your colleague), toko are 
alt your fhr fids, wish by this document to record the 
sincere pleasure that you hare given them during the past 
tieo years of your Presidency, The chair of the Institute 
has acquired a nr w distinction by your Addresses ; the 
amenities of professional contact have been increased by 
the wisdomt and grace of your conduct of business ; our 
conviction of the high aim of the universal hut complex 
art of architecture has been strengthened by the eloquence 
and dignity of your appeals to the students * and we 
hate been charmed by the lambent humour with which 
your scholarship has been illuminated. 

For these partitular advantages t which you have at our 
President conferred upon all the concerns of the Institute, 
and for the maintenance of the high professional tradition 
of your father, zchose memory is so strong and valued, we 
hereby offer to you this testimony of gratitude and affec¬ 
tionate esteem. 

[Then follow the names of about seventy signatories, 
including members of the two councils over which Mr. 


Waterhouse had presided, and of the Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education, of which he had acted as chairman, 
and by the Presidents of the Allied Societies in office 
du ring the same period.] 

Air. Waterhouse, in reply, said : 1 am more embar¬ 
rassed than I have ever been before in this familiar 
roam, and confess myself much moved by the dis¬ 
covery ih;ji there are among this company so many 
faces of friends who belong to other centres than 
London, So many also of those who, like myself, hove 
been associated with councils long previous to those of 
my presidency. 

The word* which have been offered to me by wav of 
written and spoken praise art strangely beyond my 
deserts, but 1 am sufficiently capable of vanity to he 
greatly pleased. 

You, "Sir. Ciotch, as an adroit chairman, know how 
to do Ehc courteous thing in the courteous way, and 
your colleagues (including the two spokesmen, Mr. 
Keen and Mr. Mi I burn) do not fall short in that 
delicate exaggeration which is the fine polish on the 

breastplate n f good manner*, 

I am willing to meet you gentlemen by not listening 
too obediently to the voice of conscience, :j voice whose 
record is indeed far short of yours ; bur, however* I 
strike the average between conscience and the verdict 
of reasonable indulgence. I cannot find a measure of 
valuation for mv services which comes anywhere near 
that which is prevailing in the speeches and other 
utterances this afternoon. 

This discrepancy is partly to be accounted for, I 
believe h by the prevalence of an element which is a 
notorious peryerter of truth ; an element which* if 1 
must not call it affection,, is at least as high as friend¬ 
ship* Indeed, gentlemen, if I may judge from the 
counterpart, so to speak, in my own keeping, 3 should 
like to claim that the bond which unites us is certainly 
nothing colder (ban the latter term implies. 

in accepting a fraction of your flatiering words anil 
the whole of your good wishes, I am hound to make 
two admissions. 

The first is that when the men in this room and 
oitiers who are friends of theirs sent me forth on my 
little voyage of presidency, you did so with words 
which were evidently words of confidence. I treated 
them .is such, and have relied all the time on the 
thought that I had that confidence behind me. [ deter¬ 
mined to fail back on it if it were ever needed, and to 
endeavour never to abuse it. 

The second admission is one so often made that it 
sounds hackneyed, but so full of truth in this case that 
to omit it would be a grave injustice. Like any chair¬ 
man of any shareholders' meeting, ! make the time¬ 
worn statement that words cannot express what the 
officers nf our Institute owe to the staff—but I do not 
make it as a formality. The services nf Mr. MacAlister 
are not only difficult to value, but they arc of such a 
nature that I do not suppose anyone hut the President 
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and the Hon. Secretary for the time being can have full 
knowledge of the mo r No President could well be a 
successful President without ever willing aid from the 
holder of Mr Mar Abater's post. He Is well backed up 
by the Assistant Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Board of Education — Mr Evans and Mr. Haynes— 
gentlemen who owe their success largely to his example, 
and of the other members of the staff in the office 1 
can only say, without giving names, that most of them 
will recognise my meaning when 1 speak uf the friendly 
and personal spirit of their aid to the President as well 
as to the Institute in general. 

Before sitting down, lei me utter one thought more. 

It is impossible that in the use of words—those ineffi¬ 
cient instruments of speech— I should never have given 
offence : words are difficult things to fit to every need. 

If there is anyone to whom words of mine, however 
harmless in intention, have been wounding, I hope he 
will remember first that blows of this kind arc some¬ 
times expropriated by recipients fnr whom they were 
never intended, and, beyond this, that, being twu- 
edged, the unkind word may easily have hurt the 
speaker as much as the hearers. A mail of words is a 
man nf many repentant afterthoughts. 

Ami so, my friends. I say" Good-bye/ 1 meaning by 
the word no more of separation than is necessarily 
implied by the good wishes which are the prayer of 
that word's extended form, or of its cfuivaleiite— 

11 adieu ++ and 11 farewell," 

Dinner to Professor 

HON. M.A., 

A dinner was giivn in honour of professor Bedford 
Pitt at Pagan! > Restaurant on 3* July on hU rrlsnrrueiu 
after twenty-three years a* Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal College, South Kensington. Mr. W. R, Davies, of 
the Board of Education* was in the chair, mod among those 
present were Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Sir Reginald Rlnm- 
field, R.A., i'rofeswr Eotbemtcin, Professor Adshcad, 
Professor Aiming Dell, Professor Derwent Wood, Pro- 
feasor W, R. Letlmby, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. Hubert Worrfi- 
insfl.pn (Prsrfeasot Pile*! lUCcesior at South Ken dug I Oil), 
Mr. E. R. D, Mac lagan, C,B + E. P Mr. Theodore Fyfc, 
Mr. W. G. Newton, Mr. Tnphnm Forrcsr, and Mr. Ian 
MacAlister. Betw een 6a and 70 were present. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse proposed 11 The Profit3on and 
Professor Pffc" Sir Reginald Blomfictd proponed 14 Atcht- 
tecturc.' 1 and Professor Ruthcnstrifi. the Principal ot the 
Royal College of Art, proposed 11 Pmfcsor Pile and the 
Royal College of Art/" 

Professor Pile. mh\% reply, Mild that amunjd his earliest 
recollections were the smell of tracing paper and playing 
with T-tputs after office hours, In the very eddy 
«Jiy& hi* father sent his brother [William A Pitt] and 
himself to rhi then School or An at H mh Ken -ingcon, 
Soon after that, on entering hi* fatherV office and be¬ 
ginning to fed the meaning of thmgi. the happy dh- 
covery was made that there existed an unwound pleasure 
in the exercise of architecture—something in ihe nature of 


Since the presentation, the following letter him been 
sent by Mr, Waterhouse to Mr. Arthur Keen ; — 

My Dear Keen,™ it was impossible on Monday last to 
say even fudf the things that ought to have been sstid by a 
man in the position in which I found myself. I tmd no 
idea, when 1 accepted your imitation to be present with 
my wife at Conduit Street, when the acceptance was to 
imply. Of a meeting with a few friends l was assured, but 
1 hat the gathering would foe so large, so representative 
and 50 distinguished, was quite beyond my thoughts. 
Your own delicate a perch and the graceful words of the 
President touched me very deeply, so did the cheery 
address in which Mr. MBbutft gave expression to what he 
assumed W be the voice of the " Greater Institute. " Even 
now in writing this I am embarrassed by realising that 
the mere enumeration of these unexpected and undeserved 
honours emphanises the disproportion between your 
praises and my performance. 'Ilit suggestion of a dupli¬ 
cate of the portrait, overwhelming In its generosity, means 
a great deal mure than even thr kindest of the givers esm 
well imagine, because it, and the parchment with its 
warmly fraternal greeting, will form a very enduring 
memorial of the li.indcrip between our family and rhu 

InAElTUTC. 

At muitients when I can yet aside the thought of the 
undue Value put upon my doing* | see with bfccrealung 
clearness the amudo^ kindness of my Friends. 

Mrs. Waterhouse and 3 were made very happy and 
quite unreasonably proud.—Yours very sincerely, 

Athtrttrvm. 2b July 1023. Paul Waterh&ure. 

Beresford Pite [/*.]. 

CANTAR 

> gifr which dm not fade away but is part of one *5 in¬ 
heritance in life, something which enabled one to look 
nfi iirchiteciure as belonging tn the essence not only of 
tii 1 n 1 but of our ideal* of the world to come. This gift — 
—one spoke frankly of it as a gift which implies no merit — 
was the one which bound them together that night. U 
wa* stronger than any bond of proTmtUml sympathy such 
m bindjc many groups of men. and was part of the mysteri¬ 
ous gift of inward pleasure imparted hy the art of archi¬ 
tecture. There were many fellowships in connection 
with architecture h and one of them hum ,4 mysterious some¬ 
thing which allows one to feel a closer comprehension ot 
such masters v& Wren, and even of some phases of Michael 
Angelo, as the wonderful gift which made those men great 
was in some measure imparted to oneself. It was an 
nccmxinn like chr present, when one expressed I he secret 
consciousness of u burning flame within, which gave it 
importance, swefltotM and value, The opportunity and 
privilege of being associated with th« Royal College of 
Art w long was one which he valued. The College and 
Schools of Art connected with n were the expression of 
the iniere^t that the Government iind State took in the 
vital necessity nf art to thr intellectual life of the nation, 
How deplorable- it would br if the Government did not 
recognise art! I tow urgent would Im- the demand for □ 
Ministry of Art, and how soon the discovery that it would 
be dictatorial ■ It wa% difficult to estimate aright the value 
of the co-operation of the Goverpmctit in so abstruse a 
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matter. Skin it resented that organisation which r he Gov- 
trnm^nt had to impose on delicate a flower as an, The 
Royal Collect of Art was the head of the’ whole system of 
School* of Art in the country. ITie Prince Consort must be 
recognised as its originator. Were not London* England 
and the Empire richer by the possession of South Kens mg- 
mn Museum f Could they conceive what the life of 
London would be without shut remarkable collect ion ? 
The Frankfurt Fair was productive of the Ci reat Exhibition 
of e 851 „ Thar was an age of giants : to-day they were onSy 
uroivn-up boys. He wished to c-mpha T<_ the vast import¬ 
ance of the art schools of the country to industry 1 . Every¬ 
thing that possessed form had in thin form the mcan^ of 
refinement and knowledge. It v.a± quite impossible to 
4. mi 1 the art of budding ithc third largest industry) froru 
any ^uch art education ; and fine budding culminated in 
architecture. Architecture was the one thread which held 
together the exhibition at South Kensington ; it wns nor 
religion or anything but the fundamental truth* which 
characterise architectural styles. Architecture mode all 
that collect ion synthetic and comprehensible. He had felt 
it an honour to be connected with the College and the 
Museum 

Where p asked Professor Pile, dad architecture stand to¬ 
day ? f)nce it stood for pure Greek. Atbcncumi sprang 
up invaded by Corinthians. Presently it took its colour 
from the romantic Gothic and the Oxford Movement, 
which still found use and value for Mediaeval forms and 
an. Now we have had an era of Free Renaissance—dart- 
one call it licentious when if was guarded by the names of 
Elizabeth and Anne ? That mixed period of are hi tec- 
turd! morality was passing away. Hut whither were 
preserit-day ideals tending ? Was the ClasiEcbm of the 
eighteenth century dll tha! was needed f Arc we to drnp 
out of out vision of progress all the wonderful nineteenth 
century and start where Chambers left off and take a view 
from the parapet of Somerset I louse which excluded the 
Houses of Parliament ? He doubled if such n view was 
tenable. 11 When architecture ceases to reflect its age 
and currtri: rh might it t iiaws to he a living an and will 
licenme a mere museum, 11 must be active and pro¬ 
gressive. Architecture continually owes its progress 10 
Those who are active thinkers and courageous designers. 
L'nless we have men who will not hi- afraid of quick 
criticism it is bound to become stagnant, Where are wr 
to find it ? l or our new ideals are we ia uuait a new 
Sir Walter Scolt or a cull of Jane Austen to throw m again 
into t he tend e r f a:h \ en l-ss o r' the eighieenth cc n tu ry r VV c- 
U ive got evolving modes of construction, developed ideas 
of planning which are continuously changing, and a Live 
movement connected with the replanning of towns. 
There large subjects are open to the architect of to-day. 
li there anything exciting enough to create An ideal, can 
enthusiaim bu kindled < what fuel have we to cost upon this 
iE L3ne ? 11 Our mithUeetunil schools were founding them¬ 
selves on French ideals of draughtsmanship without teach¬ 
ing French thoroughness. But would ib nt express our 
needs? He personally had his doubts. He would urge 
thore in charge of the architectural school* ^[j with hope,* 
for ihc future of architecture ip recognise that, whether 
architect* rook themselves seriously or noi, their works 
were going to last and lhe ivorltl would wanl in know 


what was informing them, whit wm the motive m their 
an. He could only ?uty 1 “ Stir up ihatgift which is in you. 
Quicken the flame. Become a student afresh. Never leave 
off the pursuit of that provocation in work." He had the 
conviction that any work well and honestly done ai the 
sacrifice of self, without thought oi rew ard, must eventu¬ 
ally acquire aesthetic value. How di Eh cult, though, IO 
visualise the result I Rat the conviction, he was certain, 
would root itself the more they attempted to find out the 
why and wherefore of the beauty of things like bird*, ships 
and locomotives. With those hopes and those ideals lie 
would rake farewell. He was thankful a: leaving with the 
Warmest recollection a of many happy years of delightful 
comradeship lit the Royal College of Art and happy to 
think that ihL-y were years of successful w ork. 


The speeches of Mr. Paul Waltthoure, Sir Reginald 
Ftlmnfield and Professor fWhemrein nil testified to the 
invaluable and inspiring work which Profhaor Pitc has 
accomplished at South Kensington, The first Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal College will certainly always 
stand out ay being nun of the most distinguished who is 
ever likely to occupy the chair. The speakers dwelt on 
the fact that Professor Pitt's retirement will, In another 
direction* be an advantage to architecture as ii will leave 
him at greater liberty for the work of his private practice 
On the other hand he will still continue to give his 
lecture* at lhe School of Architecture at Cambridge and 
to act as Director of the London County 1 School of 
Building, 

Professor IHte in she second nun of an Jri.hitL._-t, the 
late Mr. Alfred U Pile, After being at King's College 
School* he, with hh elder brother Mr. William A. Pitr, 
was articled in 187ft to his father*# partner#,,, W. G_ 
HwbershoEl and Fawekntrr. His early experiences in 
architecture wen; gamed in the offices iff tht* firm at 
Newport, Mon., which gave him a provincial grounding 
in architectural practice, as quantities were taken out in 
the office, and as town planning, thou all nut in its modem 
sense, was being carried on at Cardiff. The young pupil 
was able m contemplate IfurgrV Watch Tower, shining 
imd new, which had then been recently erected al Cardiff 
Castle. In those Jay# the junior* rubbed sticks of 
Indian ink for the staff and tracing* were multiplied 
by hand* as printing had not yet come in* 

Mr. Pile joined the Architectural Association in 1S79 
(to become its President in r^6), and hta member#hip 
Ims since remained unbroken. At this time he also 
attended the lecture?- of Mr- Roger Smith, who was 
then acting as deputy for Professor Hay ter Lewi*, 
University College, On the completion of hi* articles 
the vosmg Pile sought in vain fr.r a position in the offices 
of Farsen, Wstcrhoim, Nesfidd, Ewan Christian and 
Sir A, Blomflcld (who received his knighthood later* ; 
hue was finally suLcessful cm applying to Mr, John 
Belcher, and hr started with him an association which 
Jailed, with one break, until 1897, He gained the 
Donaldson Medal for architecture in 1879, and, what is 
of greater ini crest, the Soane Medallion in iSfta, by that 
remarkable drawing for a West End Club House which * 
both for i is qualities of draw 11 ig a nd image native powe r. 
placed him immediately in the front rank of students 
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This drawing, in which he was influenced by DDfcr'a 
prants nrul also by contemporary masters of Gothic h caused 
u grant stir at the time J its reputation became traditional, 
and its influence still remain.^ Medievalism was then in 
ihc air ; a Rroup of A. A. students had even petitioned the 
Committee fora special class for the it udy of medieval art. 
As a result of winning the Soane Travelling Student- 
ship, Mr, Rite visited Germany, Austria and France, 
In 1SS4 we find him acting as draughtsman to Mr. El. 
H, S|lliE i:infc. then recently appointed to the editorship of 
Tht UtiiMrr. In 1 R85 hr iu Pgairi working for Mr. 
Belcher as chief draughtsman, and later be became his 
partne r . The notable institute of Chartered Accountants 
was secured in competition during this era unci was 
followed by other buildings scarcely fes& remarkable, 
culminating in the design for the new Victoria and 
Albers Museum. Mr. Pite found in his partner a 
congenial friend: they travelled abroad together* and 
during one "f these expeditions lEiey met that remarkable 
tvatcr-colon ra n t Gingham MeGoinness, wjium they 
employed to rim cmupciiuoti penspecrivefl- 

ln *S#t3 Mr. Pice was admitted [o the R.A, Schools, 
where he formed many of hb life-long friends hi ps r 
With Professor Lrthaby and Atwood Slater* he r in iSS_|, 
competed for the Decoration Priitc, hut the youni: 
com pel iron were disqualified aji being students of 
architecture. Sir Reginald ESlomField. Mr. Guy l>flwbcr, 
Mr. Gerald Horsley and Mr. T 4 Mujiren were also 
among hh fellow-students at the Royal Academy. 

fn 1897, Pro!■:% r or Pi tcN o wn pracl ice l vx vir. li; dcvelnpcd 
in London, his partnership with Mr, Udehcr came 
eg iin end. Ife hail been to the East cm two occ:i£iun£ 
to erect the hospital at Jerusalem ; and in loco he 
accepted, with liberty to carry on his private practice, 
the newly founded Pmft-ijorahip of the Royal College 
of Art, the appointment which Hjlr junt termini led after 
twenty-three years of architectural propaganda A 
central event during this period was the International 
Congfei^, in 190S, cm Lhc teaching of Drawing, to which 
three years' or^nkntEon had been devoted 'Hie wide 
effect of this gathering is uo( yet spent. 

Professor Pile has felt that the width and importance 
of the influence of architecture uymn all the am ii in 
the ntmt^pherc ur Souris Kensington, It" thin influence 
were mote generally realised, he considers thin it would 
laave ;i broadening effect on the professional limitation* 
of education and cxHKttnfttiun. He Acknowledges the 
advantage he himself derived from the daily intercourse 
with Professors Lctluby, Lantdri and Moira* as professor.-* 
of Design, Sculpture und Painting ; advantages which 
ruuvt have been shared equally. 

In roa^ on accepting thu position of Director of the 
London County Council -School of Hub! dim;, Professor 
Pile found an id together different atmosphere* The 
classes are held in the evening for building craft student* 
of all types, with a sprinkling of senior men. In this 
work he wm agisted by J, B, Pulton, whose premature 
death soon after hi » appointment a^ Professor of Arc hi lec¬ 
ture at Glasgow has left a great gap. 

The establishment of School of Architecture at 
Cambridge University ensued upon the appointment of 
Mr. E. S. Prior as Slade Professor in i^rt, and professor 
Pile became associated with the organisation of die School 


and as lecturer. He look*; forward, with the appointment 
of Mr. Theodore Fyfe to the mastership of rise School, 
to a further hopeful development in architecturai educa¬ 
tion. Professor Pite is an Hon. M.A. of the University. 

He is rtbo a member of the RJ.B.A* Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education, where he feels that every needed 
limitation of outlook ha* been provided for one who h nt 
heart still a rebel a gainst she examination nostrum for 
artists. 

*** An interesting article by Mr. Theodore Fyfe on Fruits 1 - ur 
Pitc's. urchiiecEUTBl work*, with ilhutratmm t ji given in 17 ^ 
. hchitftit h Journal of 25 July, 


SUGGESTIONS GOVERNING THE PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

An architect in practice if 3 Member or Licentiate 
of the K-J.FLA, is governed by established customs 
accepted and observed by the architectural profession, 
and more particularly by the Charter and By-laws of 
the Royal Institute* which render him liable in the 
case of unprofessional conduct to reprimand, suspen¬ 
sion nr expulsion at the discretion of the Council. 

The following may be considered to record in .1 
genet j 3 way the practice of architects, and also to 
indicate n standard of conduct in any special cases not 
specifically referred to therein 

1. An Architect is remunerated solely by hia pro- 
Fi^ssnnaJ fccA urn] is debarred from any other source o( 
remuneration in trainee 1 ion with the works and duties 
entrusted 10 him. It is rhe duty of an Architect to uphold 
in every way po&sible ihe Scale of Profess [ram I Charges 
adopted by the Royal Institute, An Architect mu?i not 
accept any work which involves the giving nr receiving 
of discounts or commit fens, nor must he accept any 
dfccmmE, gift or eummi^tan from contractor* or trades¬ 
men. whether employed upon his works or not, 

2. If an Architect own, or have n commercial interest 
in, any material, device, nr invention used in budding he 
must inform his client thereof, and must obtain hb 
function before permit ling it robe used in works executed 
under his direction. 

3. An Architect must nut pyblidy advertise nor offer 
his services by means of circulars. He may, however, 
publish ill UAtTdi cons or deseriplkm-i of his 'work, and 
exhibit hti name on buddings in course of execution 
(providing it is done in an uno.uentJikmA manner) and 

may sign them when completed. 

4. An Architect must not attempt to supplant another 
Architect nor muse he compete with another Arch iter* bv 
mem* of a reduction fees or by other Inducement 

5. In .ill cases of dispute between employer and cr.n- 
tractor the Architert must wet in an impartial manner. 
He must interpret the conditions of a contract with entire 
fairness ft* benveen the employer and the contractor. 

6 Al] Architect must nor permir she insertion of any 
clause m tenders, bills of quantities, or other oontract 
documents which provides for payment to be made to him 
by the contractor [except for duplicate copies of drawings 
Or document*) whatever may be the Lon^ideratiunless 
wiEh the full knowledge and approval of his client. 
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7 , An Architect should not take any pan in a com pc [ i iso n 
as to which The preliminary warning of the Royal Institute 
has been issued, and mu*t not lake any part in a competition 
u to which the Council of the Royal Institute shall have 
declared by a Resolution published in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute that mesnbcm or Licentiates must not 
lake pan became the Conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Compel a tie ns. 

8. An Architeci must not act &a Architect or joint 
Architect for a work which is or has been the subject of a 
competition in which he is or has been engaged as Assessor. 

0. It is desirable that in cases where the Architect takes 
out the Quantities for his buildings he should be paid 
directly by the client and not through the Contractor, 
except win the previous consent of the client. 

io. The businesses of Auctioneering and House 
Agency are inconsistent with the profession of an Architect H 
ri, An Architect must not accept an appointment in 
any commercial firm in which the extent of his remunera¬ 
tion is affected by the profits of the firm. 


DURABILITY OF HOLDING STONES. 

The following letter from Mr. Akin E. Munby [f.] 
was published in T/i? Times on the 37 July :— 

Some time og* in connection with the public interest 
aroused on the subject of the decay of atones in our 
national buddings, you were good enough in allow me to 
draw attention to certain testa in progress at the Geological 
Survey and Museum with the cu-operadon of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and 1 then intimated that 
1 should venTure to rend you some further particulars 
when u report on those tests was available, 

Carefully prepared specimens of six common building 
stones were experimented upon, two samples of each, 
one faring north and the other south, being exposed under 
similar conditions on the roof of the museum in Picca¬ 
dilly for Ten years. Full-sute photographs of the faces of 
the blocks (otherwise protected by fftme*) were taken, 
and a magnified specific area of each block was ilao phofo- 
graphed at the beginning and end of the period, and during 
die interval chemical oiuilyscs, microscopic, freezing 
absorption, and staining te^is were curried ou! upon other 
piece? of the stone* saved in the preparation of the samples. 
I mwte not occupy your space with te chnic al details, 
which can be perused and the excellent serirs of photo¬ 
graph? seen by those interested in the report itself either 
at the Survey Museum in Jcrmyn Street, or at the Royal 
Institute of British Archi«rct» P 9 Conduit Street. 

Il will, of course, be realised that any general Marions 
from so small a number of samples tested for what is, 
comparatively, a short period must be very carefully 
guarded, bur, with this reservation, fo may lie said that 
the sandstone ffrom Dumfriesshire) tested showed the 
[east decay, that Portland stone of the best quality showed 
its superiority over other limestones, while Bath atone of 
line grain showed higher resistance than tile coarser and 
more: shelly varieties of this stone, and also probably than 
a typical oolitic stone from the Midi amis. An interesting 
side ri-iuc to the tests indicated that the for max ion of 
Copper salt* from the gun-metal supports of the stones had 
an appreciably deleterious effect on the limes tones. 


On behalf of the Science Committee of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects l am to ask if you will allow' me 
to take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging the 
iTidebtedncas of the institute and those Interested to the 
Geologioil Survey, which, under Mr jf, Allen Howe‘s 
initiative, has undertaken the whole of the actual tests and 
expenses m connection with this valuable research, which 
11 is proposed to continue for a further period. 


THE R.IJLA. AND THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 
OVERSEAS. 

On 14 May 1923 Mr. Paul Waterhouse sent a letter of 
greeting to the Presidents of the Allied Societies overseas 
in Canada, Australia, and New' Zealand, as follow's : — 

* M In the course of a few’ weeks my Presidency of the 
ILL [I A. will end, and 1 do not feel that 1 can lay down 
my office with satisfaction to myself without sending a 
word of greeting, thanks and good wishes to those who 
occupy the leading position in the Allied Societies 
overseas. 

11 One of 1 he greatest pleasures of my two yean* of 
presidential work has been the ever-increasing sense of 
the sitting bond of union which Societies such as yours 
foster and maintain. This union is more than a mere 
figure of speech. The actual much which prevail* 
he tween Mother England and the Lle [heat parts of the 
British Empire through the medium of our architectural 
organisation ri almost incredibly real and alive. 1 daresay 
ii is stronger now than ever it was ; it may be that 1 have 
been granted u dearer sight of it and a nearer sense of it 
than has been granEcd to my predecessors. But in any 
case it is one of Architecture^ best possessions and one of 
Britain’* elements of strength. May 1 thank you for your 
personal share in this intercourse, may I assure your 
Society of the keen appreciation which we in I^ondon 
have of this brotherhood, and may 1 also wish you and 
your colleagues and the general world of architecture in 
the Commonwealth the heist of success in the continuance 
of these happy conditions. 

** I toping that you will convey this messages though per¬ 
sonal io yourself, to those who share office with you and 
indeed to lb l‘ members of your Society." 

Cordial replies in reel probative terms have been re¬ 
ceived from 1 he following President! of Allied Societies 
Mr. Cecil S. Burgess, President of the Alberta Asso¬ 
ciation of Architects, Edmonton* Alberta. 

Mr. Lewis II. Jordan, President of the Royal Archi¬ 
tectural Institute of Canada, Winnipeg. 

Mri W. Au Ritehic-Falton, President of the Cape Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, Cape Town, 

Mr. j. H. Fvnes, President of the Ontario Association 
of Architects, Toresnio ; and 

Mr, K. A. Henderson, President of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, Melbourne. 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 

*Vbc following twmrd* have been irmtle to ttudenti of the 
Archir^turr -Section. July 1023 - — 

Tnn^Ur*c Schuforstrip oj £40—Archibald Craig. 

IVrr M.I-B-A. l ' Bfmy Jarvu ’* TramMing Stud^ntihip of /co 
Jm Ex-StrcUt Met—John A- Arthur. 
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Correspondence 

ARCHITECTS AND ADVERTISING, 

To lb Editor, Jocksal R.t.B.A*,— 

7 Gray's inn Plarr t Gray's Im t London f IF.C-i- 
$ IK p “ Notice boards, indicating that architects 
(apparently) net as agents in the leiting of buildings 
creaed by lItem p sire becoming increasingly common, 
and in some eases the advertisers are members of the 
Institute. I have always understood that ibis practice 
was contrary to the intention, jf not to the letter! of 
the code of professional conduct and this, possibly 
erroneous, view is held by others, A pronouncement 
on this question would therefore he opportune, imr 
would it he amiss if the Council examined the whole 
of the ground covered by the code. 

[f registration is still the ultimate aim, and if oppose 
tion to jt is to be miiiirmscd r it can be only by restricting 
the architect to his own job or else by including all 
who practise any of the arts connected with buildings— 
even iho&e whose art is principally that of letting them. 
Yours faithfully* 

j. Mlrbay Easton [A]. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE AT 
NORWICH. 

Following the example of the Institute in holding ,tn 
Exhimion of contemporary British Architecture in Lea- 
dan, the Norwich and Norfolk Association of Architect* 
have recently success fully held an Exhibition of local 
wnfk done by their members, to which the public were 
admitted without charge. The Exhibition con* m red 
chiefly of scene 55a photographs and 1 few draw ings, com¬ 
prising domestic work, illustrating both the exterior* arid 
interiors of houses* business premises* and church 
restoration work* mod screens and war memomls, 
l^ampl^ were also given of urban and rural dwellings 
including those built for rhe Dine net Council at Holt. 
Thr successful arranging of the Exhibition was largely due 
to Mr. Eric W, B* Scott, the Non. secretary. 

Exhibition, which has now come to an end* was 
opened by the Sheriff of Norwich. Mr. JJuhbard. and 
Ml G. J. Skipper occupied the chair at the opening 
ceremony in the absence of Mr. E. T. Buardmim (President 
of the Association], who w«r unable to be present. 

TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE : 

GOTHENBURG. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.LB.A.* wn? Appointed 
to represent the Royal Institute of British Architects nl 
the Town Plmining Conference held at Gothenburg 
from 3 to 10 August, 1913. 


Major Hubert C. Corlen [Fj bias Bern awarded ■ bronze 
medal by the jury for hi-? design* and drawings, which were 
exhibited *i the Paris Salon k 
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PROFESSOR HUBERT WORTHINGTONS 

Mr. John Hubert Worthington, M.A. [.A], has 
been appointed in succession to Professor Beresford 
Pitt as Professor of Architecture at the Royal College 
of Art* South Kensington. Mr. Worthington urns 
elected an Associate in 1912, and is a member of the 
Institute Council. On several occasions Mr. Worth¬ 
ington lias been a member of the Literature Committee* 
and his papers on Italian architects, which have been 
published in the Institute journal* arc examples of 
scholarly research and criticism. Mr, Worthington 
did valiant sendee during the war. His enthusiasm 
in the cause of architecture and his scholarship assure 
his success at South Kensington. 


Obituary 

Jh 1 L MORTON [F + ] + 

The death occurred on June 28 of Mr. Joseph Hall 
Morton IF.], of Dimdaie House. Westoc, .South Shields, 
at tbe age of Verity-three. He had offices in South 
Shield* and New cast] e-upon-Tyne and rinee 190a his 
son, Mr. R. H. Morton £dj. had Ik.-en in partnership with 
him. Jle obtained his earlier training with the late Mr. 
Matthew T bompRon [ F. ] . Mr. Morton occupied the 
Presidential Chair nF the Northern Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation in r%i-93 nod in the course of his career designed 
many poor law" instiiuriom and infirmaries in various 
parts of the country* including South Shields, Gateshead, 
Leeds, Bradford p York* Doncaster, Hartlepool. Hexham 
Bimon-upon-Trent and Stamford, In addition he 
planned a colony for feeble-minded at Prudhec to house 
about z.coo patents, of which the greater part b being 
carried out. 


The beautiful outline of many local parish churchy is 
□ ko due to his shill* particularly those of St Aidant 
South Shidefe, Sr Jude's* South Shields* St. Aidant, 
West Hartlepool* Si. Aidant, Harrington, Sunderland 
an J dsomwjy restoration wmfca, including St, Stephen \ 
Sauih Shield*, St. Hilda's* South Shields, md All Saint* 
5 train tm* 

In various pjm of the Country. WIs. ihcalrw, public 
offitea scholastic establishments, banks, infectious 
hospitals, hjths and w.nhliijuH-r. bear the mirk of bis 
craftsmanship, and thmutjhout Northumberland and 
Durham lie took *)tii[r a prominent part in the prep;, rat ton 
of muring schemes for the various eound.!*, 

Hc also designed and erected several war memorial, 
«nr.ng»t others hung one for the church of St. Hilda" 

W** tMk fl,c form of «n old Anglfen 
Lreisrs. Mr. Morton wa* a Freemason and was the 
designer of many notable buildings of the craft, He w 
a member of the Si. Hilda Lod^e, South Shields. aticl was 
j p^t Provincial Grand Superintendent of Works 





ALFRED HGSSOM TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP 


Mr. Morion had the honour of sending designs for 
workhouses mid infirmaries |g the Russian Government 
in the time ot‘ the Earn Czarina, who was interested in this 
class of building- He was abo asked by the Government 
to send similar designs to ihe Government of Venezuela, 
His design for the Stamford Infirmary formed part of die 
exhibit of the Local Government Board at the last Paris 
Exhibition and was awarded M Hors concoura,^ 

W DIXON (Licentiate). 

Mr. W, Dixon, of the firm of R. and \\\ Dixon, archi¬ 
tect's and surveyors, Barnsley, passed away nficr a short 
illness on 21 July* on hi* 6znd birthday. He was 
articled to the btc Mr, James Lumlry. CJ!., Bradford, 
Stud afterwards entered! ihe office of his brother,, ujfci- 
i]lately becoming a partner* and was engaged mainly in 
the surveying part of the practice. He had been a 
Guardian of the Renistone Union for to years* and Vicar's 
Warden at Dart on Parish Church for a similar period* 
also hon. corresponding manager to the Keibro’ Non- 
Provided Schools lor a longer period, arid a Governor of 
Geo. IkauirmiH h s Foundation. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter- His only son* Captain C. B. Dixon, M.C., 
died from wounds received in action in 1918. 


TILE fU.BA. ALFRED QOSSGM TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE STUDY 
OF COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The following is (he draft scheme for the it. LB.A. 
Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship for the Encourage- 
ment of the Study of Commercial Architecture. Thia 
scheme lias been approved by ihe Board of Architectural 
Education, who have expressed their grateful thanks to 
Mr, Bi^uin, of New York, who has m generously 
endowed thi- studentship* which should pitue a cumulus 
to the study of irummcrdal building by out younger 
architects, 

1. The Board of Architectural Education will appoint 
tt special Jury consisting of three Architect* (including* 
jf possible, the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects)* a buildvr^ and a property (iwftcr, so control 
and conduct the competitions for the award of the Silver 
Medals* the Gold Medal, and the Studentship, The 
builder serving on the Jury will imide his col leagues in 
the estimates of cost, and the property owner on ihe esti¬ 
mates of revenue. 

The competitions will hr- confined to muse Students 
ol the “ Recognised " Sthoah of Architecture which 
enjoy exemption from ihe R.LR A Final Examination* 
who, jfter panning through the School Courses, have 
attained the Associate*hip of the HI. BA. 

3. On the recommendation of the Board of Architec¬ 
tural Education other Schools of Architecture at present 
nor Ak Recognised '* for Final Exemption may he admitted 
to sh - competim &u that those of their Students who 
have passed the RJ.BA. qualifying Examinations and 
have attained the Associittimp of the R.LB.. 4 , may lake 
part in the competition. 

4. An additional competition will be arranged by the 
Jury which wii! be open tn Associates of the Royal Imsi- 


ture who have nut passed through one of che lb Re cog * 
nised ’ SdimiL or one of the Schools mentioned in para¬ 
graph j. A Silver Medal w ill be awarded to the winner. 

5. The jury Will 5ct a subject each year and send it to 
the Schools. Each of the Schools wilt appoint a local 
Jury of similar composition to the Jury mentioned above K 
to conduct the competition and award the Silver Medal 
for the best design sunmiited by a graduate of the School, 
Each design will be accompanied by an approximate esti¬ 
mate of the cost of [he building and (he financial return 
from it. The Silver Medals awarded at the Schools will 
be known as [h L - " Alfred Bossom Silver Medals Fcur Com- 
11 Lercial Arc hi teefu re. 1 ' The Si I vtr NI e dal s w ill be honde d 
to the success(ul convpciiiflFS ar the Annual Distribution 
of R.I.B.A. Prices and Studentships. 

6. The designs of each of thi: winners of the Stiver 
Medals will be forwarded to London, where they will be 
judged by the Jury, 

7. The Jury will award the 11 Alfred Bosscun Gold 
Medal b+ and the M Alfred Bassom Travelling Student¬ 
ship ,p to the author of the best design submitted to them. 
The Gold Medal will be handed to the successful com¬ 
petitor at the Annual Distribution of the RJ,BA Prizes 
and Studentships. 

8 . The holder of the Students hi 15 will be required 
within a period of nor more than h months from the dare 
of rhe award to journey to the United States of America 
and spend not less than six months there in the study of 
commercial architecture. 

i). On arrival in the United States the Student will 
report himself to the Architectural League of New York, 
which wiU l by mean? of a special Commit ice appointed 
for the purpose, give him advice and, guidante on the 
subject of his studies, 

10. At the conclusion of hts stay in the United Slate* 
the holder of the Studentship will be required to submit 
a detailed and illustrated report on a particular brunch of 
the subject hm\ down by the jury. This report, when 
approved by the Jury,, will be printed and vupie* will he 
sent to each of the competing Schools of Archilcenire and 
in each student who taken part on the competition of 
the year, 

1 1. The Travelling Student will be paid [hi 1 sum of 
£250 to meet the cost of his journey to and frt m the 
United States and his slay of not less than r-is months in 
that country . 

r2. The complete Roll of Silver Medal Us is and Gold 
Medallists will be kepi at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and copies of the Rcpun* will be panned 
m the R.I.B.A. Library. 

ej. Mr. Alfred flosscmi has generously undertaken to 
provide funds to meet the com of the (scheme s including 
iht provision of the Med ah and the payment of the 
+ rraveiling Studems, for a period pf five years. 

[4- At the end of five year* the Board of Architectural 
Education will submit a report to Ml Bos* urn on the 
working of ihe scheme and will discuss with him any 
modifications which may be found to be desirable with n 
view to placing it on a permanent basis. 

15. Mr. Uo&som will armngc for the design# casting and 
supply of Gold and Silver Medals, 
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IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION. 
MEMORIALS TO THE MISSING IN FRANCE. 
Preliminary Notice. 

The Imperial War Graves Commission invite Archi¬ 
tects who served during the- Mr as members of the 
Military* Naval, or Air Fortes raised in any part of the 
British Empire m tend in their names for admission to a 
competition for the designing of she undermentioned of 
the memorials to the mtssmg to bo erected in France by 
the Imperial War Graven Commission. 

The memorials to the mining proposed are to com¬ 
memorate t hose who fel E in the w :\r in France and Belgium 
but have no known grave and will he in the neighbourhood 
of the following placed, and will have inscribed OH them 
the following number of names 

At IMthurke, 20*000 fumes ^ ax Artut-nxieres. e5,&co 
names ; at Cambral, 6.ccc names. ; at Soissom, 5 P coo 
mum? :■<. 

Applications for particular* of premiums and other 
regulations from those desiring to compete arc to be 
addn^sd to the Secretary (Work,* Branch ), ImpcrinE 
War Graves Commission, Hi Baker Street. I^cndon* W.i , 

and mu^X be received there not bier than i January <924. 
and must be accompanied by a statement giving particu¬ 
lars of the war service and professional career of the 
applicant, and clearly stating which 0/ the racnvuriids ix 
is desired to compete for. 

A deposit of two guineas for each set of plans, icguln- 
tiona and other particulars applied for must accompany 
the application, nod such deposit will be returned either 
on receipt of a bona fide design or on the return of the 
plans, regulations and particulars in good curs din on. 

The Assessor appointed by the Imperial War Graves 
Commission to examine and report on she. designs sub¬ 
mitted is Sir Aston Webb, K.C\VO M Imla. 

THE SITE OF THE DURHAM WAR MEMORIAL. 

The following letter nf protest with regard to the 
sire of the propped Durham County War Memorial 
was published in The Time 1 on 30 July :— 

Err,—He Royal Institute of British Architects and 
she Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ask 
you to allow them space to voice the opinion of these two 
bodies with regard to (he proposal m place in the middle 
of the Palace Green at Durham the County War Memorial, 

TW societies feel that 3 1 this ls dorke the tine open 
hp&cc before the Cathedral will lose Very much of 113 
beauty and interest. Just ns plain wall surface is of 
immense valise in architectural composition. §o is a wide 
open apace, which ha* been a El u wed to remain unbroken 
by architectural incident. The beauty of nrnny a market- 
square has already been marred by ihr \nriws kinds of 
street fijminirc—electric light and tnun starukul^ 
drinking-trough!), lhcltcre, and memorial)*. 

There is ntt remtm why the Palace Green at Durham 
■should be spoilt by incidents consequent upon modern 

E rogrfi^ ; further* there is no need for it tq be broken 
y she building of this memorials The site may very 
well 1 h? one which would show off the memorial .it its 
beat, but it will involve the sacrifice of surrounding 
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beauty, for the Cathedral itsclt will mffet jj well as the 
Greem—We are, Sit r your obedient servants, 

Arthur Keen, 

Hon. Secretary 1 , Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Thackeray Turner, 

Chuirnum of Committee t Society for the 
l *rotettiim of Ancimt BuiMingi, 

9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.i. 

*7 July. 

•** Arthur Keen in a subsequent letter to The 
lintel states that when in i$zz the present position was 
ueerded upi>ii the Council of the RJ.B-A., in conjunction 
with the Council of the Northern Architecture Asso¬ 
ciation, sent a protest to the authorities concerned. 

Competitions 

BLLESMQRi: STREET WESLEYAN NEW 
CHURCH AND SIND AY SCHOOL 
WARRINGTON. 

Multibus and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
Hrmsh Archjiects must not mite part in the aWc com- 
petition because the condicions are not in accordance with 
ihr published Regulations of the Roval Institute for 
architectural com peri non*. 

Iak MacAlisteh. 

Secretary. 

WJRKAL UNION: CLATTER BRIDGE INFIR¬ 
MARY COMPETITION 

HA) I FAX BULL GREEN LAY-OUT COMPETI¬ 

TION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
Isnnsh Architects roust not take pan in the above qom- 
pttiuons beoiusc the conditions am not in accordance 
" ld ,hc PuMttJwi Regulations of tlu Royal Institute for 
A ruhitectural Ccmpetit*ans. 

H. Goppm-v Evas*, 

Aimtant Secretary. 

REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Committee appointed by the Council in July i <r ' 
5**1 *" d «• the refont,' 

cjt Tht Ijondofi Budding Acts have submitted 10 the Council 
an interim report covering the work done by the Com* 
up to the end o| the session. 

J hth report, which deal* With a great variety of points of 
he utmos t importance to a re h it rets a nd buij di ng owners in 
London, u now before the Council ofthe Instiiti ™ 

SKETCHING TOUR IN NORMANDY 

A Skeftbing Tour to Normandy (Caen. Uaveux 

^ S M l ^ , R 1VrCU *^ lltl R T cn) ia to'start 

on Monday, 10 September, and returning zs Sootemher 
Pamtniisrj may be obtained from Mr. G. A. T Middle- 

SSUSP Kcm * Th ^ 



THE EXAMINATIONS 


.NOTES FROM Tl IE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 9 *m- 

AHCIIIT 5 CT 1 _!KAL SCHOLARSHIP* 

A vote of thanks to Mr* John Ktippiti LF.J, Glasgow, 
for his gift of a Scholarship to be held in alternate years 
by the most distinguished Student of the Glasgow 
School of Art and the Glasgow School of Architecture, 
has been passed by the Council of the Institute. 

British WaTBSWOHKB .Association. 

Mr. H. D Searlcs-Wood and Mr. Fcraval M. Fraser 
have been appointed to represent the K. 1 JLA, upon the 
Standing Committee on Water Regulations of the British 
Waterworks Association. 

RetiH£D Felloe Htp, 

Mr. I. R, E. Birkeit* elected Associate in tSS 6 ami 
Fellow in 1923. wr* transferred to the list of Red red 
Fellows* 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, =3 JULY 1913- 
The Future Policy of the R.I.B.A. 

The Council have instructed the Charter and By-Laws 
Committee to inert forthwith for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the general quesion of the policy to he pursued 
during the coming Session and to report upon tl at the 
lirfit meeting of the Council after the recess. 

The R.I3JL and Country Members. 

Upon the recommendation of the Allied Societies' 
Conference, it was decided to arrange in November 
next in London a three-day meeting, which will include 
some of the annual R.I.B.A. functions at present held 
on separate dates during the year. If the experiment 
prove* successful it i$ hoped in future to arrange the 
annual " Architects' Week " in London, in which will 
he included the Annual Dinner, the presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal, and the President's Inaugural 
Address, and perhaps other functions. In this way it 
b hoped that country members of the Institute will lie 
given an opportunity of at tending the most important 
annual functions of the Institute by making a single 
visit to London only. 

New Allied Society. 

The Bo nun Society of Architects have been admitted 
to alliance with the R.I.B.A. under the provisions of 
By-Laws 77 and 78. 


R.I.B.A. KALENDAR. 1923-24 
*l"he Knlcndar for the coming Session is now In course 
of preparation, and changes of address, telephone num¬ 
bers. etc., should he notified to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
rj, Conduit Street. London, W.I.. as icon as possible. 

R.LBJL EXAMINATIONS 
The questions act at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Special) Examinations held in June, 1923. have been 
published, and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 
if . <lL (exclusive of postage). 


The Examinations 

INTERMEDIATE. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying fur rtgtsira- 
lion ikS Student ILX-B.A., was hdd in London, Leeds and 
Birmingham f reran i to 7 June. Of the 94 eandidiiies who 
presented ihcfflselva f 33 pasued and 61 were riilepted. 
The successful candidates were as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by th* Examiners:— 
GARDNER ; Alfred I lerberi [P. 1911], 5 Albany Road* Coventry, 
Martin ; George Legal [P< 1919L 3 * Mkoren a Terrace, 
Seaham Hwlxnir. 

Dans : L'litlord Horae* IP. >920], 66 Trinity Street, Nonrich. 
Harris : Kenneth William Fumcaua [P- ig 3 i] n Laurel House, 
Union, near Mdifis(one, Kent. 

Powell: Maynard Henry [P, 19ar], 40 W«md*fcock Rond, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

Mason : Hilda France* [P T 1923]., 34 Bedford Square. W„C.i . 
Dausa Herwy IP- 1922]* 19 Camden Gardens* Shepherd s 
Budi, W.12, 

Barrett : Wilfred Charles [P. imri, Windmill Cottage 
Manor House* Nonhheld* 

Coo>i&pS : Robert Edwin Montagu {P. 1 L )-i]* Gaihcdral 
School , LlandalT. South Wnlrt. 

Corn™AO; Roger Heney Cone [P. 1912], Carlyle Man- 
■rwn$ r Cheyrc Walk. Ijindun. S.W.3. 

Ellis : William Cecil [P. 1931], 75 Layton Avenue. Man*fteld, 
Nous. 

Kvass : Evan Arthur Edward [P- 19*0], 1 Court Udia 
Terrace, Fort TaJboij Gletn. 

Garwood ; Alfred Churl** [P, 19*0], *9 Koupcll Street, 
Lambeth. SJLi. 

# Or£S-^ : Antoine EnylebefI r l-^i^htonhurst. Waveriev Road, 
Bmitqnaaflutbi 

Goodin : Frederick GfcnviKk JP, 1920), 36 Western Elm* 
A veil lie* Reading, 

Griffiths : Gordon Herbert [P. fjB Comer* well Hoad, 

Fenarth. 

Hahjus : Walter Henry Bigg* [P. 1920], Taiminn Rood, 
Bridgwater, Sam. 

Tones : Leonard Stanley [P. 1919], i& Blenheim Road* Riding. 
KiMuil: Charles Frank [P. i yzo]* Avtrnvww Chandlers, 
Bridge Street, Emhuil^ Wm'restervhirc- 
Levzrrebge l Un:i [P. 19? 1], 161 Rattan Full Rtiad , EdebLis- 
ton, BimimKham. 

M oaleyi Chester Stanley [!\, 1921], :o Werwlry Grove 
Tongc M«r, Button, 

O vi:RN.r.LL : Hu raid (F, 1920], 106 Upper GiWmior Hoad, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Parkin; Horace Reginald [P t9t6J, Ghudhum* Fir Brad- 
Inifley, U«k. 

Pgrtignuunat: Audrey ilan-iei 1920], " Kcnmare.," 
Paignton, S, Devon. 

PhIli: Wilfred John Bmokhotise [P. 1931], 34 Ktnsmglon 
Garden*, Ilford. Essex. 

Riwjt;n.- : Donald John [P. 1921], 96 Trinity Roitd* Handri- 
worth, Birmini»hjim. 

Smith : Bertram Albert [P. 19^0], 11 Rosumoytler 

SooihfLdd, Hessk. 

StOklii: Horace WiIHam [P 19I1], 119 Wills Street, laozelH, 
Birmingham. 

: Eric Brian ff\ 1922], 10 Archer Road, Penanh, Glom. 
WiiTTWBL.i : Edward John [P.1920I, 25 Luttenv^rrh Ho.sd. 
Notthamptnn. 

SVllU : Clifford [P. I 92 ll. %J$ Dtdkum Road. FafLworth, 
Munrhestcr, 

WiLLiAsts : George [P- 1920], 59 Grafton St 1 ret, Hull!. 
YoratU : Frederick George [P. t9*t] p “ Vadcr/* Oakville 
Avenue, Burslem, SldffjA. 
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THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

The Fijidl atid Special Exam minions, qualifying for 
candidature as A$5.Gcm(t: R,I r B.A. h were held in London 
(mm & 4 to 31 June. Of the 27 candidates admitted {two 
of whom took Part I. only* having elected, in accordance 
with the regulations, lo take the Examination in two parts) 
I t passed and the remaming 16 were relegated. The 
successful candidates are as follows 

Att^AMjfciM: Tfafifoia Madtietvie t-^rrwf], & Prince Alfred 
Rond. Wflwmw, Liverpool. 

Buchia : Shapurji Nii*an*miji [N/teri**/], i Kcppe! Street, 

W.C.t. 

Clahk i Richard John Bond [ 3 e\ 1917], 24 Lduinciweth Raid. 

Penxance. 

EkiUolNCiTOK : VViliiajn fS/tarjii/], 7D Do us held Road, New 

Cross, S.E.14. 

*IfJLHZ : Alt lSpedat] r Royal College of Art, South Kcnsing- 
wn t S.W 

*Kww : Hutiftcin Zakl [£< 10*31, Stntc Building, Mjmsttv 
oJ Public Works* Cairo, Egypt, 

Mat ■ Arthur John [.^jhrriaf]. 31 Albn^tOfi Kuad. SomtivilL-, 
Brie tot. 

'Mrmn.: Found [iS’frnWJ. Royal i.'o3lepc nf Art, South 
KeTumptort h S.W. 

Kioi.no - Richard Arthur Fielding [5> r ifol]. 57 I^Jnspade 
Road, EinTm Court. S,\V, 

Ros* : William f.S^rp'u/j, 137 Wen Regent 3 tr*ct T CAo*s ™ . 
Toy : Sidney [Jfjprt/a/J. I---ex: Sim*i, Strand, W.C. 

'The L_undidate% marked * ure not Brit salt subject n, but 
have tsken the Examinations for the purpose of obtaining 
certificates to that effect. 

The following candidale passed the Specie! Examina¬ 
tion held in Bombay from 2\ to 2S April :— 

Puiuaiu : Arthur Dou^la-. Public Work- Dept., Colombo. 
Ceylon. 

The follow mg aix candidates passed, the Special War 
Elimination hefd in Melbourne in December 1022 :— 
G.Ar Gaix : D. W, 

BiTj_tn: A. R. Hall: A. 5 , 

Cummings; C- L, Faske*: S. T- 
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W ASTED 10 PURCHASE AS ARCHITECT^ PRACTICE. 
FitciE ol Luiulim ArcUiltftl. and Survcyuiv deure t« Purely 

AcrhUi • |X Pru tk> r with Lei radio* ol Uo tuiJca ol l/>iuti>h h or would 
t nii -ider i^rtcumhip or mutual anaunemtfnl Box 706 . k ojo S^i - 
retary, R.I.B-A. t rj k LoniLuil SfwC Jojiiduw. W*I- 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


l^iartgSOK PtHr.firo id lire [f.] ban taken office at IOI, Cpre.il 
Rie^U £tnretAV.C,l t aud this Trill Uc h 1* ftddi t-na trum i September, 
Tub jddiTv. r>! Mr. Lvaftrry Unrhttd M-) 11 Caitle Gnren 
Rcud, KcndaL 

M,k. VV. ScatYTUt OwM t M.A. (H ]. P.A S. | . hat* Moved to flew 
ofb jiij'L bki#ddt *“54 1 * now y p Kuiy’s Btuicli Walk, Pauple, E.-C +- 

TrlephoEi^ So.: City J434- , it 

Mb. HaSUB Bio or.* fT], having bom appointed <biit ot Hh 
Maj«ty t ioii-xt- t 1 ol Tecluikal SdiooLi under ll^ Buod £f 
Edncaliim r ha-v H 

London, iuicI i* miring <f 
uddn?i« for uJl pnrputo* wdl Iw y 
X.VV.7 „ 

PARTSLRSmPS. 


Gorj>o> Jjiccws ahu Luitin. 

Mu, V H LamueIcT [ A . r has ioiucd Mt, T. O^rJun Jatfesun [F.- 
in pAtlin.istup, and Ihe prartirf MiJi br condn«'t«i at ? t fjreal Ionics 
Streetp 0cdlurd Row, I.irfiikm T U'.C.l 




Coles atjd ii.ult^. 

Mr. K, J Barto.v [ 4_| h j-i gained in partnership Mr. A. CoJirs, 
A..V3 3 M.CXj auil the ftnn will prartic^ a 4 Colei£od Baeton, ArrJii- 
icets, CLlit En i :ni». r ¥ and Snrv^VLirs. 


. TnWsEfrEKU AS □ HunOK. 

Mfl, A C. TiAWKiLNO, LlJpt. Arch., A.R.J.B.A_„ iuid Mr. i. IF 
Hutton, B.An h, [Hons i, havo ranmwKdl prarnct! 41 Towmsnd 
olid Hnitorifc Arch : itc:.nts and Surveyors. Raacl^'Ji Biaildiji^^.. j? 
livcrpoul. TelephiJlEc . CaU. 45 ^% 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

AHEintTrcT (A.fit-EAA.),, with country and Sea-roast praciSre. 
desLrc em m™i .in And lit cct (Merntwir oi' the Institatfl bavins: a 
London pracik ^ 1 but preferring Country life, with a view la part- 
iLri-hip lEin ?ai m rat SecRtart* R I BA., *j. Conduit Stnei. 

Lrpnd<in. W 1. 

F.R LB. A. jjqj, now retiring frortt carcying on a successful 
dCMfl-ttio ind general fimcti£« abroad, wishts lo riiu hi low ll with an 
An hUt-.:t, pntl^rahly hi itic SoiLth^in Cdnntkwlmu deilnMis id 
admitting a partner or dhpoting hts prarl Ire !he w riiiTr* ru h \v n 1 
tingSand, will lie in fliily dtaring ihv coming winter, but available 
Etuejl next April -Apply Box raL c/U Secretary IL 1 .U.A., 
londLiit Strtvn, Jxmddn, W.l. 

LlVL A Wi nE u; ct hM v 1: you 1 V . K. I. LLA . i :Uc ‘ ■«11 - rj| Sialf 1 iih ■ v* 
«eb tpni'h with wnior Leading member of Ure ptuft^sion in London 
M prat.tiwr mote lull;- in jurtiierbliLp or collabonition ; uputhk and 
'■jjrjrgrtli' abilities auW nut saffidentlv uliK=ied Idiaatity, Hi *.* wfl\ 
1 H - nr-.t iSi-rliHtdin coflihikniv b> r thv Sccectary' to any LikHy mpoit- 
drnt - ApiHy Boi a i.kV j . c .► 5 ;:; net ary H LILA,, y CondllU Sttret. 
E.- iidmi \\ 1 

OFFICE TO LET, 

AHcntrrr r, Bnrkirighaih Pahft 1 Riud, h .l i two weill lighted 
rtMihi to Itt e^l al< %-luL fii>;.r, with pvutbtEi joint tueol thin! nxjsn. 
S'piral C enttancg.—Apply Box 70Cita Sarretarv R I EL \ , ■. 
Conduit Strict, Ijandmi, W 1 . 


OFFICE REol'IRED, 

R*ijVUi U, .l vniidl West End otFn.e by .ill A -im jatv uf r-ttonvivc 
1 ajfcrirtu-* praHE^nj; In L^ndoo, wiiJing —ivf ** nhJei i^iuant 
m ! iivndilijyr m return fdT a namipa] - .. i- •.— A&piy Box - 4 /h. c/o 
S- re I an- R.LBA., ij Conduit Stre?l, T endon. W.t 

Am H ITLXT'S PRACTICE FOR SALE 

AH^jirire; |F.R.LBA.) Wjr,hr- tadK|HJ4r «E .4 thoriHlyhly " live 11 
praeijre in VurkitLinr with actual work in pm^rcis and £l>chI jim- 
1 • • ■ •. F<ir full partictthm- apply Box > ■Vi StwMcv R t B.A . 
v CVtfiirtu.Lt Street,, Regmt Sin.iii. Lundon r \V.i 

API V 1 3 N TM E NTS Vi XSTT-B 

A- uali. aS, ccumi-d, cx-Scrviw. nimld lik> 1 ■« Ii-ml I rum 
A liil^i l ahfii.wl fr'iinrinj; avMinr^with hi- prarlur EiLer^tH 
- uml eviLi’ral kunwl«3 fe ^; .mil ruuld lak^ « cbinre ol workx 
S-Hs- Culonnl rirriii-e Apply lli.x No r/o S-. j.- 

[jrv R.l.E.A.. v. Conduit Strrci. l.iiml m, W.l 


COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICIL 


Mb. E. H. Gavdt, A.R.LB.A., of thn Egyptian iTnvcminmt, 
commenced pnni-c at CLKxkn (LenipDrary address South 
Sit.h r CoctfRn Drive, H+sMaj. Hr Will tw ^lad In rewitr trail* 
(’if alu§ uex, 

M*r Fm>k VV koGtxs, A.R. 1 .B.A*, ha^ oomratned pracii^ 
at Vktulia Chamben, I i '.l ii:ri 1 • .-li Devon, .itul wuuLd lx- 0-«d 

bl iPCrJir trado Qyllahivtu^. 

Mb hntx S + Bovn rl,\ hai rnmmriii;vd pfatlia: at Ox Bath 
btmri* CiU5gow, 


A LrersTUTL RJ.B.A \% ^Jna to the Uriilnd States o f Amcrka 
iwi J Seplrrttlbat l^j. and would pleased In uihr Oifan brrv whn 
Ivivi' ImulIiii— matte ri Lri h iad T here and find ti Utri-JivruioiU to 

^r^^Lvi.lV^fvV^ ' " 3w ” t * nr R Lll A ' r -b Coadalt 


R.l.B.A. JOURNAL, 

Daift of nth, 25th November; ijth. 

=jrd DeLtmber, 17x3: 13th* 27 th Jnnuaryj loth, 24th Feb¬ 
ruary; ioth^ 241b March: 14th, aSih April; 12; h May; 
and, iGtb, JOth June; 14th July; itith August; a 2nd Sep¬ 
tember : aoth Qetoberi 
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Russian Art of the Petersburg Period* 

BY K. BOKER (Honokahv Corhespondin r. Mpmiuk) 


I N March 1932 an article by Mr. \\\ Henry W.ird, 
M.A., emitted 11 Russian Archiicotorc/ 5 brought 
the notice of the renders of the JnrftNV nf ihe 
RJ.B.A. the first volume of l* Art AWr r by M Louis 
ttcau, which had just been published by i lenri Laurens, 
Paris. Tfhs volume dealt with the history of Russian art 
from the earliest times Ihi iLl- accession of Peter the 
Great, It has now been supplemented by a second 
volume, which brings the account up to the present 
day. Together they form a very complete record ol 
the subject. 

Anyone in Western Europe who attempts to write 
.shout Russian an at the present time* when intellectual 
relations between Soviet Russia and the civilised wo rid 
are practically non-existent t labours under considerable 
difficulties There is no doubt that M. R'.yfs volumes 
would have been far better illustrated If he had been able 
to obtain from Russia photographs and drawings of the 
works of art he describes. As ii is, he has had to be con¬ 
tent w ith borrowing most of his illustrations from such 
Russian works as he could had in Paris, From an archi¬ 
tect's point of view, the complete absence of plans is 
much to be regretted. 

Nevertheless, M* R£su has produced a valuable work 
which affords very interesting reading. Mis first-hand 
knowledge of Russia and of the most recent Russian 
literature on national art and archaeology has enabled 
him to present Russia El art in a far truer light than that 
in which it often appears in foreign (r>., noti-Russian) 
works. 

lie treats its history in c!o*e connection with that of 
the miftrii in which it developed- Thus he rightly em¬ 
phasises the fact that the change wrought by Peter was 

■ l/Art Km ft Jr Pm-ft it (trand il nos jmtrt. By IrfUii Rv-au. 
formerly Director of the Jn^Cilul Fruk^aifl at PctFOgfld. Pari*. 

fH. Laurvm]- 


by no means so sudden and unexpected as is often sup¬ 
posed. Russia had never ceased to be in contact with 
the West, and the trradmil con version iff the ruling class 
to western ideas is the salient characteristic of Russian 
history' for half a century before the advent of the great 
reformer. The desperate effort* of the reactionary party, 
which dung tenaciously to Byzantine and national tra¬ 
ditions, were powerless to stem the ever-rising tide of 
TKCldemdlsm. Leading Russians grew more and more 
conscious of their brotherhood with the western nations. 
The feign of the Tsar Alexis, the father of Peter the 
Great, was a period of transition. The policy of this 
prudent and gentle ruler to a certain extent prepared the 
ground for the drastic reforms afterward* carried out by 
his impetn dus «md despotic son. 

The \ ear 1703 witnessed the foundation of St, Peters¬ 
burg, now called Petrognd, and thenceforth the his- 
ton of Russian art is practically a history of art tn that 
capital. 

11 Russian art in general is* so to speak, a compara¬ 
tively recent discovery, more especially is this true with 
regard to the art of the " Petersburg period. 11 An intel¬ 
ligent interest in it has only arise 1 in our own day. 'The 
men who, in the middle of the Iasi century, placed the 
Study of Russian archaeology and art-history on a 
scientific basis were deeply Imbued with the Slavophil 
tendencies of their time, and consequently hostile to the 
western ideas of which Peter the Great's capital w as the 
embodiment. The only epoch which they- deemed 
worthy of consideration was the prc-Petrovian, With 
the advent of Peter, the history of Russian art, according 
to them, stopped, and all that subsequently took place 
was nothing but a regrettable error. The time when it 
was Customary to talk like this b still remembered by 
Russians w ho have not yet reached old age. Despite the 
fact that Lhe beauties of the !L northern Palmyra " were 
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RUSSIAX ART OF 1111: 

sung a hunt it century ago by the poet Pushkin, in linc& 
which every educated Russian knows by heart, the eves 
of most Peters burgers were not opened to them till 
about 19M- On the eve of the bi-centenary of the foun- 
list ion of 1 he city* a newly created art journal, the Mir 
hkusstva, devoted it special issue 10 Sr. Petersburg, 
which ftittsed more than a passing interest, marking as it 
did the commencement of an important artistic move¬ 
ment. Three very successful retrospective art exhibi¬ 
tions helped to destroy the prejudices against St. Peters¬ 
burg. The one devoted to architecture led to the inau¬ 
guration of a * Muse 11m of Old Petersburg/ 1 which , re¬ 
cently removed to a wing of one of the former imperial 
palaces, was originally housed in the private residence of 
Count Paul Suzor* Hon. Corr, Mem. R.LR.A., now 
deceased, but doubtless still remembered by some of his 
foreign colleagues on account of the active part he used 
t« play as Russian delegate at International Congresses. 

The art of St. Peicrsburg was, of course, originally 
imported from the IV cat, Excellent in their way as were 
the: architects of Moscow, they were obviously incapable 
of carrying out Peter's designs- He therefore employed 
foreigners, During his journeys abroad* and at other 
times thru ugh his agents in foreign count rica, he 
spared no exertions to induce artists and skilled artisans 
of jfl nationalities to come tu St. Feiersburg, T he 
main advantage of the situation of the new capital, 
outweighing in his opinion all other considerations, 
was that it facilitated intercourse with the West. The 
first to arrive were the Dutch, fur is was to I lolfahd, 
the foreign country which he knew hcsi, ihai Peter 
naturally first turned for assistance. Traces of Dutch 
in It tie nve call stilt he defected in the oldest buildings of 
St. Petersburg and uf the Emperor's favourite summer 
residence PeterhoT The Duleli were soon super¬ 
seded , however, by )talians* Germans* and Frenchmen, 
Peter himself invited to Russia the distinguished 
French architect Lcblond ( and the latter brought in 
his train a large number of artists and craftsmen. 
From that moment it is, on the whole, French influence 
which predominates- M- Rcau even declares that Paris 
played as important a part in the formation of modern 
Russian art as fly/annum did ill shaping the art of 
mediaeval Russia. Possibly his patriotism prompt* him 
to exaggerate a little. At all events,, the importance of 
the work done by architects of kalian origin must not 
be mukr-estimated. The influence of Germany is less 
apparent. It is true that Andreas Schlulcr, the cele¬ 
brated Berlin architect and sculptor, Spent the end of 
hi* life in Petersburg; but the d uf hen tf city of the works 
attributed to him there is doubtful, Moreover, as 
Baron X. W range!, a talented young historian of urt T 
whose premature death during the war is much to he 
regretted, remarks in an essay entitled " Foreigners In 
Kusda 11 (published :irt tijti in the art journal Star)'* 
Gody) t there has always been a pronounced antagonism 
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PETERSBURG PERIOD 

between Teutonic culture and the Slav character ■ this 
fact prevented German influence on Russian art from 
ever heing more than superficial* British influence Is 
brilliantly represented in architecture by a Scotchman, 
Charles Cameron, one of the favourite architects of 
Catherine If, while some uf the Russian cighteenth- 
cemiiry portraits are reminiscent of Reynolds and 
Raeburn , though the influence in this case is, of course, 
indirect. 

In conjunction with The forcible wcidcntalmtlon nf 
the upper classes, the influx of foreign artists w as hound 
tu lead to a schism between the art uf the people and 
that of a small minority educated after the European 
fashion of the time. Until theft, Russian an had been 
one, The architects w ho reared the churches of Si. 
Basil the Blessed, at Moscow, and of Kolomenskoc and 
Fili, spoke a language intelligible to all Russians. The 
icon painters of Novgorod were sure of hiring under¬ 
stood not only throughout Russia* but in the whole of 
the Orthodox Slav world- Peter's reforms put an end to 
this homogeneity, The dualism which they produced in 
Russian civilisation, and which some people hold partly 
responsible for the catastrophe which has overwhelmed 
Russia, had its counterpart in the history of Russian art. 
Henceforth there was to he one art for the Court, rhe 
aristocracy and the educated class, another tor the plehs< 
The former flourished chiefly in the capital, while the 
latter was condemned to an obscure existence in remote 
villages. The eighteenth century knew no middle class 
to serve as a Jink between masters and serfs ; the hour* 
gtiwk only grew np in the nineteenth century. 

The new * Imported art had a more secular character 
than the old* indigenous art. Civil architecture, of 
which old Russia has left us so few examples, must of 
the buildings, including palaces, having been built of 
wood, acquired great importance. Though churches, 
even monasteries, continued to be built* the most 
characteristic structures of the new age are palaces, 
private mansions, theatres* and public .slid civic 
edifices of all kinds. 

Painting, completely detaching itself from icono¬ 
graphy* ivhich gradually degenerated into a monastic 
craft p proceeded to treat every variety uf subject, begin¬ 
ning with Graeco-Roman mythology. 

As for Russian sculpt Lire, it was practically only burn 
under the new rigimt, for I he ban on that art, pro¬ 
nounced by the Eastern Church in the days of ieono- 
cktsm, had hindered its development in old Russia no 
!e^ than the difficulty of obtaining suitable stone. 

The eighteenth century also introduced important 
new decorative industries* such as the manufacture of 
tapestry and of art porcelain. 

Initiated by Peter the Great* the work of building and 
embellishing the new capital w as continued with no less 
ardour by his successors, notably by his duLighter, the 
splendour-loving Empress Elizabeth* by Catherine II, 
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RUSSIAN* \RT OF THE PETERSBURG PERIOD 


ntse of the greatest of builders, and by Alexander L All 
the phases of EuropeiJi art of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries arc reflected in the architecture and 
decoration of the buddings of St* Petersburg. For a 
couple ijf trcncnitioti-> foreign archil eel* held uiidj&piiiii d 
sway, hut after the foundation, in 175$. of the Academy 
of Arts, which provided train mt* for notice Talent, they 
found worthy rivals in their Russian colleagues. More- 
over, foreign styles were modi fled h\ (ncol influences. 


This fact—a melancholy one far lovers of the 
northern capital -lends additional interest to a boot 
wherein is described the leading part w Inch the city on 
the Neva, now a dethroned monarch among the capital* 
of Europe, played for two centuries .is the centre of the 
artistic life of Russia. 

In his concluding chapter* M. Rc.ui discusses the pre¬ 
sent condition and future prospects of Russian art. 

During (he French Revolution, he observes, many 



Colonnade or titl Ai_exanj>e« Paiach, "[^aaskdit Sulo 11705), Ahchji n-t : Qcjun^noli 
(FflVtUltflr rtiidaitt of Xiehtilu* 11 , front wfitir he and hi*. family Wrrc 1 ■am'ttytx} to Sibcrfl an HJ17) 


an4 classical architecture, especially, became an ac¬ 
climatised av to deserve the name u( a nqtiuiLaf ary It. 

Besides patatial edifices in l ire capital and it* environs 
worthy to he compared with anything ot the kind in 
Western Europe, charming country booses wtre built m 
the classic style by the nobility on their estate* in various 
parts fit" Russia. Many of these " nests of pentlefolk/' so 
jEtraclively portrayed sn Russian novels, arc now only 
memories* having been wantonly destroyed, with all 
their contents, during the recent revolution. 

The revolution has also struck a death-blow at St. 
Petersburg by causing the removal of the iteat of gov¬ 
ernment hack to Moscow. Thus the “Petersburg 
period or Russian an seems to be definitely closed. 


artists, including some n( the must eminent, never 
stirred from Paris, Bui the moral not to speak of the 
physical, conditio ns in Soviet Russia arc such that 
almost every a nisi worthy of the name lias been driven 
To seek refuge abroad. Apart from id! other considera¬ 
tions, the fact that balshcvist rule has caused (he exodus 
cn masw of practically the whole of intellectual Russia 
suffices alone to Condemn this rjgh rrr, it the same time 
rex eahng the secret of its weakness, 

Russian art has thus been divided into two diverging 
currents, the anisu who have emigrated being out of 
toticli with those who have remained in Soviet Russia, 
The I alter, in obedience to the powers chat be, have en¬ 
deavoured to devise a proletarian art ,¥ in take the 
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? ]ace of the un of the crushed and despised houTgfoti. 
'he attempt, say* M. Rcon. has signally failed. 

On the other hand, the many Russian artists now 
living abroad have also not as yet produced anything 
very noteworthy. 

Some time must necessarily ellipse before the effect of 
the revolution upon art tikes definite shape. A period of 
upheaval, misery, and ruin ls not one in which we may 
expect to witness an artistic renaissance. 11 is t nevert hc- 
Jessp possible to hazard a guess as to some of the general 
lines on which art may develop in Russia in the future. 
The decentralising tendency of the Bolshevist revo¬ 
lution will presumably have the effect of calling to life 
new art centres in the provinces, which until now 
were dominated^ artistically and intellect unit y% by the 
two capitals. Perhaps In the federative Russia id" the 
future we shall witness the birth of a Ukrainian* a 
Siberian^ and other local or regional arts. This would 
be of great benefit to an immense country like Russia, 
which * A two beacons* however powerful* are not 
sufficient to illuminate/' Furthermore, Russian art 
will in all probability strive more earnestly than ever 
in the past to become a national art. The national con¬ 
sciousness, which has been slumbering too long, seems 
to be slow ly reaw akening. A religious revival h already 
in progress, in spite of—or* perhaps, thanks to —the vio¬ 
lent efforts of the atheist rulers of the country to de¬ 
stroy all religious belief, and primarily to disorganise and 


discredit the Orthodox Church* Similarly, the system¬ 
atic sidling of patriotic feeling by internationalists* 
mostly of non-Russian origin* may* it can reasonably 
be conjectured, ultimately have the effect of rousing 
the latent pat Hot ism of the |>eoplc. 

When the happy time comes for Russian refugees to 
return to their country, they will bring w ith them, as a 
result of their sojourn abroad, a keener sense of their in¬ 
dividuality . M, Reau, who doubtless has had many op¬ 
portunities in Paris of studying the mentality of these 
refugees, observes that never did Russians feet them¬ 
selves more ardently Russian than duri ng these years of 
exile and misery in foreign lands. lie warns Russian 
artists, however, to avoid the pitfall of a too narrow¬ 
minded, chauvinistic conception of what Russian art 
should be. In particular, they would be badly inspired 
indeed, he declares, if they abjured the traditions of 
classic art, as bequeathed to them by St. Petersburg, and 
revived the old Slavophil illusion of regarding the des¬ 
tinies of Russia, her history, her civilisation, and her art 
as being subject so special laws unknown to other coun¬ 
tries. The French author’s view , it should be added* is 
in complete accordance with that held by the best asid 
most authoritative Russian art critics of the present day. 
What Russia warns is a motiona^ but not a art* 

equally far removed from revolutionary exaggerations 
on the one side, and from a pseudo-mcJiseval reaction 
on the other* 


Strawberry Hill 

BY CHARLES E. SAVER [4J 


Strawberry Hill is in the market, and some account of 
ibis ufice famous:, house may interest architects 

The student of the Walpole letters who makes: a pilgrim- 
Q^c 10 tlic place is at first surprised at its size. Either from 
hi* familiarity with great houses, or from an urbane con¬ 
vention of modesty, Walpole always refers to it aa a small 
place— ab a plaything house/ P whereas H mansion ,p would 
be nearer the mark, even before the nineteenth century 
additions. 

Its general aspect is rather forlorn, ITie original stucco 
has been replaced by Portland cement with funereal effect, 
the meadows are intersected by a new road, and the whole 
pfecr is hemmed in by streets of tiny houses. Altogether 
it has the effect of a noble of the an mm regime hustled by a 
crowd of tuw^mlvllts* The garden—judging from old 
prints—is. however, improved since an erring footman 
lacerated Horace/a feelings by hanging himself in it. 

Within it is much easier to recapture the spirit of the 
lerrers. You enter in the oldest portion {the remains, pro¬ 
bably* of the house built late in the seventeenth century hy 
a retired coachman), with small, Urcv-criled rooms, mount 
the M Bironkl ,fc stair* to the fine library, the really splen¬ 
did gallery, and, finally, to the round drawing-room. which 
marks the end of die original house and beyond w hich i* 
the nineteenth century vring. 

V3 


The " Go chick " decoration* which caused such a hub¬ 
bub. ri. of course, onty skin deep, a sort of veneer in spirit 
resembling the French rttfritti, hut it is applied with great 
taste, and the effect is quite charming. Walpole and 
Ren lie y sought out forma and ornament from torn hi and 
chantries, and paraphrased them to their liking ; there h 
rrn archagdopoti copying ; it is all pure fantasy. recalling 
Bentley's frontispiece m Grey's Elegy. The fan vaulting m 
the gallery, for instance r copied from Henry VI Vs Chapel, 
makes no pretence to be etotte ; its small scak and delicate 
intricacy proclaim it a plaster cetiEng. Much is made in the 
letters of the stained glass, but it is rather disappointing, 
mostly German and Swiss grisaille of the sixteenth :md 
seventeenth centuries* though sonic of the armorial plash 
made for the place h surprisingly good, 'Yhc only archi¬ 
tect employed was Ml Essex* of Cambridge, who designed 
the Benuclcre hexagonal closet built in 1776, the last addi¬ 
tion tu the original house * and who, perhaps, may claim 
the title of the first architect of the Gothic revival. The 
beautiful scoglhila inlaid marble mantel in the round draw¬ 
ing-room, however, Walpole says, was copied from Edward 
the Confessor's tomb. 11 improved by Mr. Adam." 

Walpole’* slender shade* if it wander here, must find 
much disconcerting and distressing; bui ihe vibrations 
of the note he struck hive not yet wholly ceased, 
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T HE subject of the acoustics of the auditorium is 
one of great importance to the community, and, 
in view of this importance, one which has re¬ 
ceived singularly little attention from physicist* in this 
country, From time to lime a more than ordinarily bad 
case focuses public attention on the problem ; and at 
such times it is customary stale that not only is the 
question one to which no answer lias yci been pro¬ 
pounded, but that it is a question to which science t an 
have nothing to say. Indeed, the subject has been in¬ 
vested with ll quite unwarranted air of mystery, so that 
it is common to hear the statements that two identic ally 
constructed auditom may have quite different acoustic 
properties, and that any prediction of what will happen 
in a given cast is at the best a conjecture. 

Such an altitude, it need hardly be said, is an im¬ 
possible one for any.scientific man to adopt, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to dispel the atmosphere of super¬ 
stition which surrounds she problem and to show not 
only that it is capable of solution on scientific lines, but 
that; in the face of great difficulty, it ha* been so solved, 
not, perhaps, completely, but su nearly completely shat 
such a thing as an acoustic horror is quite inexcusable. 
The principles that theory and laboratory experiment 
have united in formulating have been applied exten¬ 
sively in practice, particularly in America and the re¬ 
sults, both m predicting acoustical quality in advance 
and in feme dying defects in buildings already con¬ 
structed, have been a striking confirmation oi what 
might otherwise have been felt to be work purely of 
academic interest. 

To understand the nature of the inquiry anti to apply 
its results it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
nature of sound and the main phenomena of sound 

a aption* Some apology is. perhaps, needed for in- 
icing considerations of an elementary character ; 
but in view of the at range opinions on the subject 
expressed by otherwise quite reputable persons - 
opinions which §how that the underlying physical con¬ 
sideration* are not appreciated—it has seemed well to 
devote some space To an attempt to make familiar the 
foundation on which the structure that is to follow is 

built. r , 

The greatest physical generalisation of The nineteenth 
century was the doctrine of the conservation of energy t 
the theorem that energy is never created and never 
deal roved, that the change* in energy that we observe 
consist merely vo the transformation of one kind of 
energy into another. In the gross mechanisms that wc 
invent this trams formation i^ a} way* in the same direc¬ 
tion, always tend inn to the degradation of energy, so 
that ultimately it is all converted into the lowest iorm of 
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energy, the energy of heat* lleat energy consists of the 
vibrations of the minute molecule* of a body, and it is 
the lowest form nf energy because this agitation is 
entirely ucico-ordinated and undirected. The mole¬ 
cules dash about hither and thither without rhyme or 
reason j and in the absence of some mechanism of mole¬ 
cular dimensions and with molecular discrimination — 
something in the nature of a polsLeman who can regu¬ 
late the molecular traffic- the energy is unavailable for 
cur lisc. Sound is a form of energy, and it cannot be got 
rid of by being broken up or scattered, however 
thorough this scattering may he, h remains audible as 
sound unless and until it suffers con version, either by 
some degrading force, such as friction, directly inn* 
heat, or into some other form which wjll eventually 
become heat. 

If to .1 balloon or bubble containing a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen in suitable pro [^onions a dame he 
applied, a sound is heard by everyone in the room its 
which the experiment is performed. The chemical 
an son nf the gases produces a sudden evolution of heat, 
and this heat causes the gases to expand. The sudden 
expansion of the sphere produce* a tmtiprc&sion in the 
shell of air just surrounding it, and this shell, being 
clastic, on recovery passes on the compression to the 
shell of air next outside it, and so the compression 
travels outwards in ever-w idening spherical shells until 
it impinges on the tympanum of someone's ear, ami die 
sensation of sound is experienced. The expansion of 
the original gases leaves a void or rarefaction behind, 
and in recovering from their compression they over¬ 
shoot the mark, and by a repetition of the process the 
rarefaction is propagated outward on the heels of die 
condensation. The condensation and tare faction tn- 
geihcr constitute what is called a wave of sound. £ound r 
then, E5 propagated by a form of wave motion, the 
essence of all wave motion being that while the wave 
itself moves forward in one direction, the particles par- 
ticipatiiig in the wave oscillate backwards and forwards 
bin dn not get far from their positions of rest. In iMter 
waves the motion of the panicles is at right angle* to 
the motion of the wave, in sound waves their motion is 
in the some line. 

A sound wave 1* more often produced by the con- 
tmued iinp;u;[ nf u vibrating body On tlie oir than bv u 
single shock such as we have considered. In either t W 
Hie condition of producing a sound wave is that the 
impure *haU be sufficiently sudden, or, in other words, 
that ebe vibrations shall .succeed each other sufFicicntlv 
rapidly for the compression of the air to take place be¬ 
fore it has, So to speak, time to gel out of the way. 

Experiment *hows that sounds audible to human 
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beings are produced when the number of vibrations per 
second lies between ?6 and 38,000 (for music the 
corresponding range is from 40 to 4,000); but the range 
varies with different persons and diminishes with age P 

When the vibrations of a body are periodic—that is 
to say p when the same mode of vibration repeats itself at 
regular intervals,, we experience the sensation of a 
musical tone ; w hen the Vibrations are not periodic, but 
irregular, then we experience a noise. If the coalman 
could deliver his coal so that the lumps reached the 
ground at a constant rate the result would be musical. 
As it is, the irregular delivery— fj? r| the superposition of 
sounds of different periods—produces an effect similar 
to that which may be produced by depressing several 
keys of the pianoforte at the same time. If the ticks 
of a watch were as rapid as too a second they would 
blend into a single note. The hum of the humming 
bird is the result of such a rapid regular Happing of its 
wings* 

Experience shows that sounds of different pitches 
travel at the same speed in a given medium—otherwise 
it would be impossible to distinguish the tune played by 
a band at a little distance since the time would be 
altered. This speed In air at 60 deg. F. is about 1 ,i3a 
feet per second. In water it is about 4I and in steel 
about 16 times as great. 

So long as the sound u travelling in a single medium 
it spreads out in ever-widening spheres* the direction of 
motion of any point of the wave front remaining the 
same. But so soon, 33 it reaches the boundary of another 
medium in which its speed is different the wave splits 
up. Part of it is reflected back through the first medium 
anti part of jl is refracted or bent through the second# 
The laws of reflection and refraction are well known T 
and both phenomena play a part in determining the 
acoustical quality of a room, though refraction enters 
into the problem only in exceptional cases. 

A phenomenon of great importance in certain designs 
of auditorium is that known as inierferettet* If two 
waves of any kind arc superposed the resulting wave is 
an addition of the effects of both. Should the waves be 
of the same length and in the same phase— ijr* t if con¬ 
densation fails upon condensation and rare fuel inn upon 
rarefaction, then the result is an intensification of the 
sound. If, however, the waves be out of step by half a 
w avt-kngih, sn that the condensation of one falls on the 
rarefaction of the other* and lice vena, then, if the 
original intensities of the sounds be just equal, the two 
will neutralise each other, and there will be silence. 
This process of neutralisation, as has been said, is 
known as interference* The phenomenon is very simply 
observed by rotating a tuning-fork near the car H Four 
times in every revolution there is silence owing to the 
superposition of waves out of step. This is i I lust rated 
in Fig, t, in which the thick lines indicate the directions 
along which interference takes place. When a wave 13 


reflected back upon itself from a w-llII there are alternate 
points of maximum and minimum vibration called anti- 
nodes and nodes respectively. These correspond to 
potuis of extra intensity and of comparative silence in 
an auditorium. The distance between two such nodes 
is half a wave-length, ami their presence may readily be 
demonstrated with suitable apparatus. 

Experiment shows that what we call the pitch of a 
note depends on the frequency—r^.. on the number of 
vibrations per second. The octave of a note has twice 
its number of vibrations. Since sounds of a]] pitched 
travel the same distance in a second* it follows that the 
wave-length of the lower notes is much greater than that 
of the higher, As the frequencies of audible sounds 
vary from if* to 38*000 per second, so the corresponding 
wave-lengths vary from 70 feet to about one-third of an 
inch . 

I lie wave-length of a note is of great significance in 
connect ion with the next feature of wave propagation 
that we have to consider —viz ,, the bending of sound 
round obstacles or corners, which is known as diffrar- 
tion, This is a characteristic of all forms of wave motion 
and is quite familiar in the case of sound. The condition 
that sound shall bend round an object is that ihc di¬ 
mensions of the object shall be comparable with the 
wave - le ngt h of the sound. A com pa rativel y sma 11 objec 1 
will stop a sound of yen' high pitch, but it requires a 
large one to stop a sound of low pitch, just as a ripple r«n 
ihe surface of water will he stopped by a rock Suit a long 
wave will bend right round it. When a powder 
magazine explodes the sound waves produce so much 
displacement in the air that they blow in all the win¬ 
dow's in the neighbourhood. As the sound is one of low 
pitch, its wave-length is great* so that it readily bends 
murid bouses, and the windows are blown in* not onh 
on the sides nearest the magazine* bur also -m the 
opposite sides. The same kind of bending takes place 
in ihe case of light ; bur, since there the wave-lengths 
arc of the order of i\U,mi n forty-thousandth of an inch,, 
the phenomenon is nut evident without the aid of 
special apparatus. 

It is worth while here to note an important difference 
between the reflection mi sound and thar of light. Light 
is regularly reflected only from a highly polished 
surface, Because of the minuteness of the waves, 
correspondingly minute scratches produce irregular 
scattering. Bui the wave-length of low musical notes, as 
we have seen, may be as much as 30 feet, and scratches 
in depth about onc-tetith of this -/ r., 3 feel —and in 
breadth at least 15 feet will be required 10 produce 
scattering of such sounds. For speech the corre¬ 
sponding depth is from 3 to 5 inches, and the breadth 
*5 to ^5 inches. 

Bodies capable of vibrating can be forced to vibrate 
in the period of some sounding body in contact with 
them, a familiar instance being the case of □ timing- 
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fork with its end on a tabic. It is this for ad vibration by 
some sounding-boird or sounding-box tllat produces 
the intensity of sound in many musical instruments. 
The sound of a piano string would not he audible but 
for the forced vibration in the wood, as is realised when 
a suitably isolated wire is plucked. 

While a body may be forced to vibrate in the period of 
another; yet every body has one or more natural 
periods of its own to w hich it will most readily respond, 
if the bob of a pendulum be tapped gently every now 
and then nothing much happens, but if the taps arc 
rimed so that they always occur at the same stage of a 
vibration the amplitude is soon increased enormously. 
This is an illustration of a general principle known 
as riwutfttff. It applies not only to sound, but to 
vibrations of every kind, and is familiar to-day 
because of the prominent part it plays in wireless 
telephony. 

One sounding-wire will cause another of the same 
natural period to vibrate in unison with it. A tuning- 
fork will cause a column of air of the same natural 
period to sound with it. Forced vibration and resonance 
also play their part in the distribution of sound in an 
auditorium. 

Musical sounds not only have loudness and pitch, 
they also have quality. Notes from a piano and a 
violin are essentially different in quality. The loudness 
of a note depends on the amplitude of the wave—i.e M on 
the maximum distance from the undisturbed position 
travelled by the particles in vibration. The pitch 
depends on the number of waves per second, and so on 
I he Imgih o i the wave ; while the quality depends on 
the jJrrtpe of the wave. The simplest form of wave is 
that known as a sine curve. No musical instrument 
gives so simple a wave as that; but an elegant mathe¬ 
matical theorem due to Fourier shows that the most 
complicated of waves can be built up by the super¬ 
position of a series of such sine waves, and an instru¬ 
ment called an harmonic analyser has been invented 
which receives the complex curve at one end, and, 
when the handle is turned, yields? up the series of 
component sine surves at the other. 

Whence in a musical tone do these various sine waves 
come : Each must correspond to a mode of Vibration* 
and we conclnde that a sounding body must vibrate its 
many modes at once. That this happens may readily be 
shown by experiment. Fig. z shows different possible 
modes of vibration of a. rod with one end clamped in a 
vice, and by suitable excitation these may he made to 
Lake place simultaneously. And the cause of different 
qualities of the notes emitted by a ware plucked at 
different points may he illustrated by showing the 
presence of different modes of vibration in the different 
cases. The simplest possible mode of vibration is called 
the fundamental, the other higher modes arc called 
overtones. In the design of an auditorium for music it 


will be shown that considerations of this kind may not 
be overlooked. 

We have now surveyed the main phenomena of sound 
and are in a posit ion to consider their application to the 
acoustics of an auditorium. In this connection it is 
worth while quoting the words of Vitruvius, Be 
Architecture^ Liber Y, Cap, VI 11 . {De ioeis c on son- 
antitws ad theatra tUgendit.) 

p - All this being arranged, we must see with even 
greater cart that a position has been taken where the 
voice falls softly and is not so reflected as to produce a 
confused effect on the ear. Then: arc some positions 
offering natural obstructions to the projection of the 
voice—as. for instance, the dissonant, which in Greek 
are termed ; ihe nrnimsonant y which 

with them arc named l afld h again, the 

reipjwwri, which are called limj^oiVrer. T he consonant 
positions arc called by them irvrj^eviTfe. 

H4 The dissonant are those places in which the sound 
first uttered is carried up, strikes against solid bodies 
above, and, reflected h checks as it falls the rise of the 
succeeding sound. 

M The circumsonanl are those m which the voice, 
spreading in all directions h is reflected into the middle, 
where it dissolves, confusing the case endings, and dies 
away in sounds of indistinct meaning. 

44 The resonant are those in w hich the voice comes in 
contact with some solid substance and is reflected, pro¬ 
ducing an echo and making the case terminations 
double, 

s+ 'The consonant are those in which the voice is sup¬ 
ported and strengthened and reaches the ear in words 
which are clear and distinct*” 

This is interesting. l>ecause U is an admirable analysis 
of the problem of auditorium acoustics. To adapt it to 
modem usage we must substitute for the word disson¬ 
ance „ interference ; for the word circunisunance, rever¬ 
beration ; for the word resonance, echn + The word con¬ 
sonance stands, for w r e have no other Word in use to-day 
to express the same idea. To read such a definiteness 
into the words of Vitruvius is probably unjustifiable* 
hut at least he would seem tu have had the root of the 
matter m him. 

Lei us consider the simplest possible type of 
auditorium—a level plain with the ground bare anti 
hard, a single person for an audience—it is clear that to 
a hrst approximation the sound spreads in a hemi¬ 
spherical wave* diminishing in intensity as it increases in 
size. I i /instead of being bare* the ground is occupied by 
a large audience, the sound diminished in intensity even 
more rapidly* as it is now absorbed. The air particles in 
the wave are entangled in the pores of the clothing* and 
by friction the energy is converted into heat. The upper 
part of the sound wave escapes, unaffected, but the 
lower edge - - the only part that is of service to an audi¬ 
ence on a plain—is rapidly lost. The fim and most 
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obvious improvement is to raise the speaker above the 
level of the audience ; the second is to raise the seats at 
the rear ; the third is to place a wall behind the speaker 
to reflect forward the back portion of the wave. The 
result is, in effect* ihe classic theatre. These changes 
being made, still all the sound rising at any considerable 
angle b lost through the opening above* and only part 
of the speaker's efforts serves the audience. When to 
this auditorium is added a, roof the average intensity of 
sound throughout the room is greatly increased owing to 
reflection downwards from the veiling, this being es¬ 
pecially so in the case of sustained nines, and the in¬ 
tensities at the front and rcar are more nearly equalised. 
If, in addition p galleries be constructed to elevate the dis¬ 
tant part of the audience and bring it nearer to the Front 
we have the general form of the modern auditorium, 

The three necessary and sufficient conditions, of good 
bearing in an aiutLiurium are uniform and adequate 
loud ness * clearness or distinctness^ and accurate render¬ 
ing. Distinctness involves freedom from overlapping in 
successive sounds and also freedom from extraneous 
noise. For accurate rendering the simultaneous com¬ 
ponents of a complex sound should maintain their 
proper relative intensities, So many factors contribute 
to the satisfaction of these conditions that the problem 
of assuring them is necessarily complex. But it is a 
perfectly determinate One, First we must enumerate 
these various factors and discover and define quantita¬ 
tively in terms of shem what wo mean by good acous¬ 
tics. Secondly, vc must devise means by which we may 
estimate, again quantitatively, how far they will be 
realised in any planned or existing auditorium and how 
the necessary modification* tn shape and materials "may 
he ascertained . 

When a speaker delivers an address the sound pro¬ 
ceeds from him in waves to the boundaries of the room 
unless it is absorbed on the way. At the walls ii may be 
re fleeted .or transmitted ,or absorbed. In general, it will 
suffer all three kmds of treatment in relative propor¬ 
tions w hich depend on the character of the walls. Hard 
and smooth walk will reflect the major part of the 
sound, while porous and yielding walls will reflect very 
little. Eventually, after successive impact on different 
surfaces* the whole of ihe sound will be absorbed. 

The main effects of reflection are two, If the room is 
not too large the first effect will be to produce the same 
average loudness at different points of the room. In the 
case of a room 40 feet square reflections will occur at 

least 27 times a second, since — 130 =37, These many 

reflections reinforce the original sound* and so adequate 
consonance is assured. Consonance! is the one acousti¬ 
cal virtue that is positive, and it is the characteristic 
virtue of the modern theatre. But the numerous reflec¬ 
tions produce other qualities as well. If the walls art 
hard* mechanical energy is not readily imparted to 
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them, and so little energy is absorbed at each impact. 
Very many reflections occur before the sound dies out. 
This produces slow decay or rrariterdifon, which is the 
moat common defect in modern audience holla. Con¬ 
sonance makes for loudness, but reverberation detracts 
from distinctness. 

It 13 common 10 credit the classic theatre with per¬ 
fect acoustics* probably because it is cosier to associate 
perfection with something distant in space and time and 
of which out has no personal knowledge. The rep illa¬ 
tion is in most respects deserved f but contemporaneous 
evidence unites with physic*! theory in making it im¬ 
passible to accord the theatre unqualified praise. 
I ravcllds make a point of testing such ruins af classic 
theatres as remain* and find the perfection which they 
are already convinced is there. 1 i the acoustics arc per¬ 
fect now, they certainly cannot have been so originally, 
when complete scama and the enclosing walls were 
present. Rut many case the absence of a large audience 
vitiates the test as it would in a modern theatre, 1 hough 
the effects are different in the two cases. The presence 
of an audience diminishes the reverberation, and it 
diminished the loudness of the sound, in the classic 
theatre* occupied or unoccupied, there was little rever¬ 
beration ; that, in fact, was its merit. But the fact that 
There was little reverberation is also evidence that there 
was only slight architectural reinforcement of the voice, 

Wc are not, however* dependent on such n priori 
considerations for qur evidence. That there was* in¬ 
sufficient consonance is show n by the use of megaphone 
mouthpieces in both the tragic and the comic masks, 
and by Vitruvius's instructions for the use of resonant 
vases. I he megaphone mouthpiece must necessarily 
have been destructive of the finer shades of enunciation, 
and* presumably for thh reason* was seldom used. 
Vitruvius's insiructions for the location of resonant 
vases are very explicit. The device was rarely tried* and 
could nos have accomplished its purpose* But, though 
neither of these two schemes proved satisfactory in 
practice, their very suggestion is evidence that the 
amines of the classic theatre did not satisfy its con¬ 
temporaries* and that die defect for which a remedy 
was sought was lack of consonance. 

jusi as ihe prime defect of the classic theatre was the 
lack of that virtue most prominent in the modern 
auditorium, so reverberation, the commonest defect of 
t n. present day, was in the nature of the case almost 
entirely lacking in the theatre of old. Consonance amt 
reverberation goliartd In hand ; their demands are con¬ 
tradictory, and in any given case a balance must he 
struck between the two. 

It is typical of the attitude that has been adopted to 
t ie whole question that the attempt is sometimes made 
to-day to cure the excessive reverberation in churches 
l«y introducing vasts. The argument evidently has 
ten p Le Greek theatre had good acoustics and it 
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had vases ; Let ue have vases that we, too, may have 
good accmjsticeH And this quite regardless of the fact 
that the defects in the two cases are the direct opposite, 
and apart altogether from any consideration as to 
whether the vases contributed at all to the good acous¬ 
tics of the classic theatre. 

When a source commences lo emit sound waves, the 
sound heard first of all grows in intensity, and during 
this growth the rate of emission is greater than the rate 
of absorption. Then a maximum is reached t and in this 
condition energy is being emitted and absorbed at the 
same rate. This condition persists until the source is 
stopped, when the absorption continues, and the sound 
gradually dies away to inaudibility. Both the growth of 
the sound and its decay are due to the many reflections 
it undergoes* The laws of this growth and decay, and on 
wliat factors they depend, are most dearly brought out 
by the theoretical analysis of Jaeger. Jaeger's treatment 
shows that for satisfactory acoustics there should he 
sonic relation between the size of a room and the in¬ 
tensity of the sound for which it is to be used. Thus a 
room too large it is inherently impossible to fashion for 
satisfactory' acoustics in the case of sounds of limited 
strengths. Adequate loudness can be secured only by 
conditions which make for excessive reverberation. 

Further, he showed that the rate of growth of a sound 
and its rate of decay depend on the ratio of the total 
surface of a room to its volume ; and ill is explains why 
it is that two rooms having the same proportions but 
different in size are not acoustically similar ; for the 
ratio of surface to volume changes with changing size. 

The effect of reverberation on speech h easily under- 
stood + A speaker can deliver three syllables in a second. 
If the reverberation of a sound spoken in an ordinary 
tone of voice lasts for five seconds in any given room, 
then the sounds of fifteen successive syllables ^ III be 
heard simultaneously, a state of affairs that militates 
quite intolerably against our second desideratum —t iz + 
distinctness. Clearly, then, Fur speech reverberation 
must be reduced to the minimum consistent with ade¬ 
quate loudness. In a small room this should he less 
than one second. In a large room a longer period ls 
tolerable, probably because in a large room the speaker 
realises the necessity of clear and slow enunciation. In 
music the case is slightly different. Reverberation pro¬ 
duces an effect similar to that of the hud pedal in a 
piano. Some prolongation and blending of notes in 
mu %lc is desirable, but the mixing of words in speech is 
never an advantage, if a hall is to he used for both, a 
middle course must be steered. The reverberation must 
foe made somewhat too long for speech, somewhat too 
short for music, yet fairly satisfactory for both. 

Besides consonance and reverberation, reflection may 
in. larger rooms produce an echo. An echo occurs when 
the wall from which a reflection lakes place is at such 
a distance that the impressions formed by the direct 


and reflected sounds are quite distinct. The car can 
appreciate two sounds separately if the interval between 
them Is greater than a fifteenth of a second. As the 
velocity of sound is ijao feet per second, this gives 
the minimum distance of the reflecting walls as 

LlL5EL= feet. The farther off the wall the more dls* 

2x15 * 

tinct is the echo* Tn ihe case of a curved wall the 
reflection is of a special character. As will be shown 
later, the curve exercises a focusing action and pro¬ 
duces regions of undue intensification and comparative 
silence. It is almost inevitably a menace to good 
acoustics. Echoes are clearly inconsistent with distinct¬ 
ness, and sound foci. even if echoes are absent, are in¬ 
consistent with uniform loudness. Echoes and sound 
foci must both be eliminated as completely as possible. 

The general principle underlying the cure of exces¬ 
sive reverberation is the introduction of material which 
will absorb the sound. The reverberation in an empty 
house Ls notorious, and the improvement that can be 
effected by hanging heavy curtains Lb also a matter of 
common knowledge. Some of the sound energy in a 
room will escape through open windows* some will be 
used up in imparting mechanical energy to the walls* 
some will pass directly by friction into heat. A hiss is 
very soon killed by air Friction, but in a lower sound 
this effect ii almost negligible. The frictional effects 
are, however, greatly increased by the presence of 
porous walls and hangings. No mere modifications of 
the surface by the introduction of irregularities are of 
any avail in this connection. The breaking up of smooth 
surfaces by relief work may eliminate echoes* but it has 
no effect on reverberation, except in so far ^ the total 
surface is increased by the breaking up* 

The first systematic study of reverberation was com¬ 
menced by W, C. Sabine, of Harvard University, in 
about 1896, and five years later a series of paper? 
appeared embodying the results of this investigation. 
The investigation commenced with the practical prob¬ 
lem of a lecture room in the Fogg Art Museum in the 
University of Harvard, when a word spoken in an 
ordinary tone of voice could be heard for about 5I 
seconds afterwards* An organ pipe blown at constant 
pressure was used as source, and the time the sound 
took to die down to inaudibility w-hen the blowing was 
stopped was noted. Cushions from a neighbouring 
keture theatre were then introduced, and the new’ time 
noted. This process was continued until the time of 
decay to inaudibility had fallen to zZ seconds. All the 
experiments were necessarily carried out at night. 

Preliminary experiments showed that there was excel- 
lent agreement between the results obtained by the 
same experimenter at different times and between 
different expenmenters at the same time, that the time 
of decay was practically the same at all parts of an 
auditorium, and, thirdly, that the efficacy of an absor- 
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TolaJ absorbing material 

Fic.jp-—Showing thcibigJeiypc of the tcwbenriion curve far 
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reduce the sise of tht diagram) 
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b 1 C* 6.“Sbo^ving the iibsorbing powers of different mu tends 



Fig. 7,—Showing the effect on mferberation in the Urtfe 
Theatre.New York, of the inUoductionof absorbent matenui 
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THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM 


bent in reducing the fmW of mtorbtraiiim b practically 
independent uf its poriticra* The settling of these three 
points made subsequent work much easier, since any 
locations could he chosen for source, observer and 
absorbent* 

The results in the case of the Fogg Art Museum are 
best shown by means of a curve (Fig. j) v The nature of 
the dotted extension of the curve in both directions, as 
shown in Fig. 4, will he understood when one considers 
that if one filled the whole room with Citations the sound 
would be absorbed instantaneously—/.r., the time 
would be zero—whereas if there were no absorbent In 
the room the sound would go on for ever— rit would 
be infinite. The reason why the time is not infinite 
when no cushions arc presto* is because the room itself, 
(the walla, the ceiling, ihc floor) has an absorbing power. 
Clearly, then, the curve will tell us the absorbing power 
of the room in metres of cushions. 1 n this case the value 
is 146 metres.* 

By substituting various materials in turn for the 
cushions Sabine was able to compare the powers of 
various absorbents w ith corresponding areas of Sanders 
Theatre cushiony and thus with each other. Now, the 
cushions uf a particular lecture theatre in America arc 
clearly not very useful units in w hich to express absorb¬ 
ing powers in England, and Sabine's next work con¬ 
sisted in finding a comparison between the absorbing 
pow er of these cushions and an equal area of something 
which is readily available any where—tj-2, * the open 
window* The open window may be regarded as a 
perfect absorber—the only perfect absorber of sound. 
Experiment showed that the absorbing power of an 
open window was proportional to the area of the 
dpening;;md the next experiments sought to express the 
value of the cushions as absorbents in square metres of 
complete absorption* These experiments were attended 
with great difficulty, fur the slightest external noise 
would upsei them, and they were therefore impossible 
Ln summer, even at night, owing to insect nofees* and 
could be carried out only on winter nights when there 
was but the slightest wind. So thati though the open 
window is the important standard of comparison, the 
cushions are much more convenient to use in practice 
when once their absolute value hm been determined. 

Before quoting the results of these experiments, we 
may go on to consider further similar experiments in 
various rooms. These are the more significant because 
of the diversity of the shapes, sizes and furnishings of 
the rooms chosen. All the rooms yielded the same type 
of curve as shown in Fig* 5, although the volumes 
varied from 65 to q,joo cubic metres Anyone with a 

■ It -hniiJd be remarked that the W Itself act* iW an ftboor- 
bent owing to the heat dtmnget involved in its compression 
•and ft refaction. but lhl» effect i < far too amaJJ to affect notice¬ 
ably the re\t rberation period for any except the highest 
pitched of audible Round*- 


slight knowledge of mathematics looking at these carves 
would immediately conclude that they were rectangular 
hyperbola:, and investigation shows that this assump¬ 
tion fits the farts very* cloudy. The characteristic 
property of a rectangular hyperbola plotted like this is 
that the product of the distances of any point on it from 
the axes is the same quantity for any point on the curve. 
This constant quantity is called the parameter of the 
curve* So that, expressed in wards, each of these curves 
simply means that for a given room the total absorbing 
power x time of reverberation is constant. In other 
words, if we increase the absorbing power A, the time 
T is proportionally decreased. Further, an examination 
of the parameters of the different curves shows that 
every one is proportional to the volume of the appro¬ 
priate room, so that for any room wc have the relation.: 


Absorbing Power Time of Reverberation _a constant 
Volume “ quantity. 

The value of this constant quantity depends, of course, 
on the initial intensity of the sound and on the units 
adopted for absorbing power. By comparing the times 
of reverberation, when 1, 2,3 and 4 similar organ pipes 
were used, Sabine was able to show that the sound he 
was using had an intensity one million times the mini¬ 
mum audible intensity ; and that in this case the con¬ 
stant works out at 0164 if die absorbing power be 
neckohed in square metres of complete absorption and 
the volume of the room in cubic metres* I f square feet 
of complete absorption and cubic feet of volume are (he 
units, then the constant b 0 050. The following table 
gives most of the results obtained by Sabine, using m 
organ pipe uf pitch C4, 512 :— 


For Feet 
or Metres. 
r«o 

P-Qji 


Open window 

Brick walj 1 xS-indi thick, *ct in cement 
Brick wall, llt-inch thick, *et in cement, pam ted iwo 

cunts oil ... .. *. 0-017 

Pfaater on wood lath. 2-Inch air space, utuddiu^ at 

14-inch centres _ . . . . ,. r , 0-034 

Plaster on wood lilh,i-mch ;ur apace, studding at 14- 

inch centres, with l-inch finishing COflt *. Ot 32 & 

Plttiter on metal lath. 2-inch air space, studding ji 

14-inch centres .. , .. .. O'OJJ 

Piaster on hollaw rile, l-inch coat and l-inch finish- 

uni obit .. r, ., . . .. .. 0*020 

GI*b 4 | nintfc thidme&a ,. „, *. P * 0^027 

Wood shsathin^, i -inch pine on studding at 14-inch 

centred .. ** . * 0^10-4 

Akuu^ulitli tile *, ,. 0*382 

Jute fell i-j cm. thick * + .. 018 

jute fell 3 3 ™ P thick .. » .* 0^4 

Jure feb G f* cm. thick * * .. .. 0-77 

Hair fdt £-5 cm. thick ., * + ,* 0-52 

Hair felt 2-5 cm. thick mounted 6 inches from wall 06B 
Linoleum* loose on jWf . . *_ ,* .* o-|l 

Cork 2"5 cm. thick, louse on Hoar .. .. ** o-i6 

Oriental rugv(cxtra heavy) .. * . 4 . * „ cig 

Cnrpei oS an. thick 4 . „ .. q-*q 

Cheesecloth *, .. ** *. ... .. 0*019 

Cretonne ckuh _. ,. ,, „ 0-15 
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She]ia curtains. 4 ** *, T , 

Audienra iptt fquare metre or iqunrc foot « 
arimrily wiled) * * .. *#. * . 

^p^cial Units. 

For Feet. For Metro, 

Audience per person ks ordinarily 

seated *, .* ** .» +"73 * 44 

Audience per isolated man .. . * yto 0 4S 

Audience pet ivjlated woman T i 5 'So 0 54 

Mh duwr + * ,* ** 0-17 0 016 

Cloth cushion to covet ,t single wfflt .. 145 0435 

Hair eufthiun to enver a ringl* leaf + * J L 7? O-l 65 

10totrxB 

Etasde cotton, fcotton- wool ?) cushion. 

covered cTnvpa and short nap p 3 u*h 104 019 

Upholstered choir (hwr and leather) .. j T ii 0 ^0 

Upholstered settee: (hair and leather) 

per M*t .i ** .. a*Ol oj8 

Sabine’s experiments did ntit by any mean* cover the 
whole range of building materials* and work is neces¬ 
sary to measure the coefficients for mate rials commonly 
used in England. But where a particular material has 
not been worked out the absorption coefficient may be 
taken as that of whatever material is nearest in character 
to the one being used, and the error in doing this may 
be shown in the case of hard surfaces to be negligible, 
'The practical application of this work cm best be 
illustrated by working out an example, and we may lake 
the firat hall to which the application was nude in 
advance of construction—n^. p the New Boston Music 
Hall. 

We have not yet discussed the best period of rever¬ 
beration for a hall used for orchestral music, though we 
have seen that it will certainly be desirable to have a 
longer period than for speech, and musical experts com¬ 
plain more often that it is too short than too long, In 
the preliminary discussion of the New Boston Hall an 
examination of the plans of numerous buildings known 
to be satisfactory showed that their reverberation was 
much greater than in the usual theatre for drama. The 
final discussion was based only on two buildings, the 
Old Boston Music Hail and the Leipzig Gewandhaus. 
The first intention was to copy the Leipzig Gewandhaus, 
which was known, to have good acoustics, on a larger 
scale. * B The often repeated statement that a copy of an 
auditorium does not necessarily possess the same 
acoustical qualities as the model , 1 " says Sabine, ,H is not 
justified. The fact is that exact copies have rarely been 
made and fan hardly be expected., Constant changes 
and improvements in the materials used for interior con¬ 
struction in the line of better fireproofing have led to the 
taking of liberties in what were probably regarded as 
non-essentials. This has resulted in a changed absorb- 
ing power of the walls. Our in creasing demands in regard 
to heat and ventilation, the restriction on dimensions 
enforced by location, the changes in size imposed by the 
demands for different seating capacity, have prevented 
in different degrees copies from being copies and 
model? from successfully serving as models. So 

6 t6 


different have been the results under what was thought 
to have been safe guidance, but a guidance imperfectly 
followed, that the belief la current that the whole thing 
is beyond control. Had the New Huston Music Hall 
been enlarged from the Leipzig Gctfuidhkus to in¬ 
crease the seating capacity 70 per cent., which, preserv¬ 
ing the same proportions* would have meant doubling 
the volume, and then built, as it is being built, accord¬ 
ing to the most modem method* of fireproof construc¬ 
tion, the result, unfortunately, would have been to con¬ 
firm the belief, as will presently be evident/’ fortu¬ 
nately* calculation wm applied in advance uf construc¬ 
tion, and the acoustic comparison of the three halls as 
regards reverberation is as follows:— 
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The volumes and she total absorbing powers being 
determined* we can now calculate the times af reverber- 
Lion from our formula : 


0-164 V 
“ A 

which gives us as the times in seconds : 

kipiig Gcwanilhauj ,. ai ++ ZAO 
Old Bavum Music Hall .. a -*± 

New Boston Marie Hun .. „, T r 23* 

In other words, the new hafl f although having a seat¬ 
ing capacity for over 1 p ooo more than the Gewandhau* 
ami nearly 200 more than the old ha!l p has a reverbera¬ 
tion period between [he two* and much nearer that of 
the Gcwandhsus. 

It ia worth while contrasting this with the result that 
would have been obtained had the original plan been 
followed of reproducing the Gewandhaua on an en¬ 
larged scale. Assuming perfect reproduction of all pro¬ 
portions with similar materials, the volume would have 
been 35,3.00 cubic metres, and the absorbing power 
1,370* resulting in I 1 = 3-02, a period considerably in 
excess of that chosen. 

It lias been pointed out that Sabinetable gives no 
values of absorbing powers for many of fhc building 
materials commonly used in this country. As has been 
sai “* ** necessary in this direction ; but in the 

case of hard materials it will be sufficiently accurate if 
we assume the value of a material similar in character. 
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the reason being that the contribution of the hard sur¬ 
faces sn a mom to its absorbing power is usually a very 
small proportion of the whole. Suppose, for example* 
we are dealing with stone, marble or concrete. The 
absorption coefficient will certainly be less than that of 
hard plaster, for which the coefficient is o-ozSL If we 
assume the value o-oao d and subsequently it is shown 
that the true coefficient is 0*016, then our error in the 
absorbing power of the hard Surfaces is ^5 per cent. 
But, to take the London County Hall as an example, the 
contribution of the hard surfaces to the whole absorbing 
power is only about 7 per cent. So that the error in¬ 
volved in the assumption is only 25 per cent, of 7 per 
cent—i>., 2 per cent. In other words, a calculated 
reverberation of a-04 might mean a true reverberation 
of z oo —quite a negligible difference. 

Sabine's experience in connection with the New 
Boston Music llall led him to suppose that what in the 
opinion of musical experts cun*ii tuicd desirable 
acoustics would be found tn be accurate!} associated 
with a fixed period of ttzvtr beration for a given class of 
music ; and in itjoa he commenced a series of experi¬ 
ments on ibis point. At the recently built New Eng¬ 
land Conservatory of Music was a number of small 
rooms with plain wooden furniture which were to be 
used for practising. Under Sabinc f s direction, a com¬ 
mittee of musical expens listened to piano music in 
each room in turn, and in every case cushions were in¬ 
troduced until the critics expressed themselves satisfied 
with the acoustics. The times of reverberation were 
afterwards measured in the manner already described* 
and the results are set forth in the following t.iblc ■ 
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Extracting from this table Lhe times of reverberation 
when the acoustics were declared satisfactory, we have; 


Rrrnin i 
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This result is most interesting, is we see that the 
maximum departure from the mean is 0 r 13 seconds and 
the average departure only 0-05 seconds. The greatest 
deviation occurs in the case of Room 1, In this room 
only was it suggested canying the experiment further 
when an approved condition had been reached— ttis. w 
by removing tw’a more cushions. The reverberation 
period was then i-as seconds, and was declared 
unsatisfactory. Now, i-» seconds is further above the 
mean than 0-95 is below. Had one cushion been re¬ 
moved instead of two the result might have been closer 
to lhe mean value. In every case the chosen condition 
came nearer to the mean value than any other condition 
tried. Inspection of the large table shows that there was 
considerable diversity in the rooms as regards size, 
furnishing and the number of persons present. The 
numbers of cushions that had to be introduced 10 
produce satisfaction were 6, 5* 15* iq T 5* so there could 
be no question of prejudice. In three cases the final 
condition was reached from overloading, in one from 
underloading* Also,before the experiments no explana¬ 
tions were given of lhe method to be pursued. This 
surprising accuracy of musical taste is probably the 
explanation of the rarity with which it is entirely satis¬ 
fied, particularly when architectural designs are left to 
chance in this respect. 

Tile particular results of these experiments, rfa. H the 
approval of a reverberation period of ri seconds* is 
of importance* as it may be taken as the standard value 
for desirable results in the case of chamber music. 

Sabine next extended his experiments to sounds of 
varying piich. To explain the necessity for this be cites 
the following example :■— 

In an empty room with hard walls such as a church 
the reverberation for a violin (middle register) and a 
double bass viol are about the same. The introduction 
of cushions reduces the reverberation for both, but in 
different proportions, so that the reverberation for the 
double bass is now twice that for the violin. The 
presence qf an audience increases the disproportion 
still further. Since a difference of 5 per cent, in rever¬ 
beration is a matter for the approval or disapproval of 
musicians of critical taste* the importance af consider¬ 
ing these points is obvious. 11 A further point of which 
account must be taken is the composite character of 
a musical tone. As we have seen, the quality of a tone 
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depends on the relative intensities of the overtones 
present, and it has been customary for physicists to 
regard these relative Intensities as depend cm simply on 
the source of sound. Primarily* of course, this is true. 
Hut h while the source determines the relative intensities 
In the issuing sound, the intensities as heard depend not 
merely on that, but also to a surprising degree on the 
room Itself, J hus* with an 8-foot organ pipe, used Ijv 
S abine, for which the overtones were pronounced in an 
empty room, the introduction of felt reduced the ratio 
of the first overtone to the fundamental by 40 percent,, 
that of the third overtone by 50 per cent Hf and that of 
the fourth by 60 per cent. With a fi-inch pipe, on the 
oEhcr hand, the effect was to accentuate the overtones ; 
whereas all notes below the h-inch fundamental were 
purified h The effect of an audience was still different— 
rre ;s to purify all notes up to C4, 512, and to have very 
little effect on tones above this. For L'i . *>4. the firs! 
overtone wag decreased 65 per cent, relative to the 
fundamental,and the second yj percent. 

The musical effect will thus be injured or improved 
according to circumstances. The mixture stop in an 
organ es designed to be rich in overtones, the night - 
horn stop to be specialty pure ; and it may happen that 
the room In which they arc sounded will completely 
alter the intended effects To determine the balance 
must he with musicians„ and jt is important that the 
judgment of musical authorities should be gathered in 
available form. So far as the writer knows, this has 
never been attempted. 

The chief results obtained by extending the investi¬ 
gation tu cover the whole musical scale are most con¬ 
veniently summarised by the curves in Fig. G. Here 
absorption coefficients—i.c,, square metres of complete 
absorption per square metre of the substance con¬ 
sidered for square feci per square foot) arc plotted 
against the pitch of the note used 

Curve (t) is fora painted brickwall H 

Curve (2) tH for plaster on tile with a finishing coat. 

Curve (j) is for wood panelling ({-inch pine on 
studdingat 14-inch centres). 

Curve {4) is for Akoustolith lilc, manufactured by 
the K, Guustavnio Co,* New York + 

Curve (5) is for a special hiisr felt manufactured by 
the John Mnnvitlc Co., New Y«rk. 

Curve (6) is for hair cushions covered with canvas 
ticking and thin leatherette. 

Curve (7} is for elastic cotton {cotton wool?) 
cushions covered with canvas ticking and short nap 
plush. 

Curve (S) is for audience {per square metre nr square 
foot, as ordinarily seated). 

It will he noted that plaster walls absorb hardly any 
sound. Wood panelling is slightly more effective* but 
for high absorbing power it is necessary to me some 
specially prepared material, such as the felt or tile 
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specified. The former is a rather more efficient absor¬ 
ber, and is much cheaper. It has to be covered by some 
form of decorative tapestry. The tile, on the other hand, 
fits in better with most decorative schemes, as it can fie 
supplied in any colour,and requires no covering. It does 
not collect duat to the same extent that the fdt does, nor 
is it liable to take fire. 

As reverberation is by far the moat common defect in 
audience halls to-day t It may be interesting lo discuss 
the case of a room'which Ls typical of many. The 
library' in the department of architecture at University 
College* though a fairly small room, is known to have 
poor acoustics. When a committee is held in it mem* 
ber* seated at opposite ends of the table have difficulty 
in hearing one another. One fl first impression on 
entering the room is that it is bare, and, therefore* that 
the defect 1$ probably due to excessive reverberation. 
\ hv time taken by the noise of dapping the hands to 
die out confirms this impression ; and on a rough test 
of this so n the reverberation period was guessed at 
something over two seconds. The acoustic analysis o i 
the room gave the following results 

Volume : 265 cubic metres. 
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In a small room the reverberation should be reduced 
to one second or less if possible, so that at present it 

nZL $ hQ T ls{ tV evcn lvith m y pem;nt 

present. I he walk of this room are broken up bv 
tvindowa and bookcases, and the obvious places to put 
absorbing material are the ceiling and the floor. Felt inn 
t c ceiling would be morn difficult and le& sightly than 
.i.unp; ,1 cafpet. It is worth while considering what 
difference WQll ( t3 bt made by removing the linoleum 
and replacing it by a fairly thick carpet laid on felt 
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The corresponding increase in absorbing power would 
be: 50x0-38^19 units, which gives as the new 
reverberation periods :■— 

Second** 

Empty room ., ** .. , - j"j 

Sbt person* prcaeiU . T J J -S 

Eighteen person? present .. t o 


New \ ork^ to which calculation was applied in advance 
df construction. 1 he purpose of this auditorium was 
the production of plays which could be adequately 
rendered only by the most delicate shades of expression* 
a purpose which made low reverberation over a fair 
range of the scale very desirable. The theatre was to 



Flo. Sn. Paul 1 * CAmitm, Demotr 


These values arc not too low for speech in a small 
room. The laying of this carpet has not yc< been carried 
out, but that it would have the desired effect there can 
be no question. Evidence for this conclusion must, how¬ 
ever, be sought farther afield. 

A suitable example is that of the Little Theatre in 


scat only 300 people* and there was the important 
assurance that every seat w ould be occupied at ev ery 
performance. 

The first calculation, made from the initial pencil 
sketch* yielded curve (M on Fig. 7, This would not 
have been in excess of the reverberation in many 
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theatres not specially bad, but here it was desired 10 
have exceptional quality. Changes in shape were next 
made, which reduced the volume and yielded a con¬ 
dition represented by Curve (a). Acoustic felt was ilicn 
applied in panels on the side and rear wails. The result- 
ing reverberation is given by Curve (3). 

As a second ca&e of the application of the method to 
the reduction of reverberation we may take the case of 
the St. Paul's Cathedral in Detroit. In a room of the 


this, felt, highly efficient acoustically t was placed in the 
panels on the ceiling, as shown in Fig. 8, Further im¬ 
provement w as made by extending the treatment partly 
down the walls. The original decorative design ior the 
ceiling was carried but on the covering of the felt and 
the marked effect of the treatment of the reverberation 
is shown hy the curves on Fig* The dotted curves 
represent the conditions of the room for different 
at#* of audience before the treatment, the full curves 



Fig. i*.—H orse or Hjiooi Island Stats Capitol, Phovidcxce. Rj. 


conventional rectangular pattern it is easy to apply the 
reverberation formula, and it matters little as far as 
reverberation is concerned where the absorbing 
material is placed. There is + however, a strategy of the 
subject, and one case in which special consideration is 
necessary may occur in a cathedral, such as this, w here 
the nave, moderately narrow 3 in the clerestory, was 
broad below owing to its extension by side aisles. 
Simply to calculate the total volume in this case would 
not nave given the correct impression. Rut the system 
might be regarded as two simply connected spaces, one 
broad and absorbent when a large audience was present, 
the other narrow and highly re verb ere nt , To correct 

(To h 


the corresponding conditions after the treatment. 
Another ease in which such treatment was successful' 
though undertaken only after the building was com- 
ple*r, is provided by the Hall of the House of Represea- 
T'? Ul t n ie K|u>rf f J^and State Capkol at Providence, 

fC. tS 1 1 f th i hc,ght of ,hc TOOm ' Above that 
JSL ” ° f n^^r between stone pillars. The diffi- 

of Se n eUrbC L aIW " r b, ‘V uwm S tu lh * proportions 
u the room, reverberation of a special character, h was 

tw~M ,ClI ! g 3 Sl,,tab . l<: ** ,m thc r^ter walla be- 
(apes my* ®° “““ aritl ^^“g « with a decorated 

continued.) 


Grateful jcluio’ultdtfnienO ale due to the Hjr-urJ University Prnvs for Dtrmi*- Er.n ™ J 7 --- 

" Codec red Paper* on Aowob" and to Mrssrt, F, Vicwfg * Brtan*i*ick ^P™*?** diajjiwiu fam. Sabine"* 

Michel's ^BtnnUt ttra*r Mum:" f£ * r *«nIm pcrrms*.c« m ,h e ea^e of 
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TOWN PLANNING 


The Gothenburg International Town Planning 

O O 

Exhibition and Conference 

BY THE R.l.B.A. DELEGATE 


The great exhibition at Got hen burg must be re¬ 
garded as a notable achievement for a city of about 
200,000 inhabitants ; and the Town Planning Exhibi¬ 
tion ( held in connection with it and with the Conference 
of the International Garden City and Town Planning 
Association, was no less a success. Of the exhibition 
generally, much has been written in the English Press 
by those who have doubtless devoted more time to 
seeing it than I was able to spare from the Town 
Planning section. But a word must be said as to its 
lay-out and its architecture. The promoters had the 
advantage of working in n city which has, since 1866, 
been developing under town planning control. For 
many years that control has been exercised under the 
guidance of Dr. Li limb erg B an engineer with much of 
the born architect In his make-up. well remembered 
for hia personality, his paper and his exhibits, by those 
who attended the RXiUL Conference and Exhibition 
in 1910. 

It was very interesting* revisiting the city after a 
lapse of eleven years, to note the progress made ; past 
plans have been realised ; new garden suburbs, then 
only planned or started, now afford attractive homes 
for many colonics of people ; public buildings, then 
only located, now justify their careful placing by the 
extent to which they adorn the city or stand out as 
prominent landmarks from the sea_ 

Gothenburg is indeed a standing proof of the 
advantage of town planning and iis effective ness to 
avoid evils and to secure advantages, for it is a most 
convenient and attractive town. As a consequence of 
the care exercised in the past and the definite plans 
thought out fur the future, the exhibition has been able 
to take its place as an incident in an orderly develop¬ 
ment. It has derived distinction from its incorpora¬ 
tion in the city plan, and has materially assisted 
towards the realisation of many of the practical and 
cultural projects of that plan. The main entrance to 
the exhibition forms the termination of one of the chief 
radial avenues from the centre of Gothenburg, at the 
point where it strikes the steep hillside and must 
therefore terminate nr diverge as a traffic way. The 
lay-out and permanent portions of the buildings will 
form the commencement of a square or place to be 
occupied by cultural and educational buildings required 
for the city. The site of the central group of the 
Exhibition is both steep and rocky. Great skill and 
taste have been shown by the architects tn thecombma- 
tion of the different sections of the exhibition, w ith the 
opportunities of the site, to create dignified, or charm¬ 


ingly intimate* groups of buildings of great architec¬ 
tural interest. Some of the buildings, it is true, dis¬ 
play j degree of originality in farm, proportion* and 
character* which one would be disposed 10 criticise 
in ordinary circumstances ; but such Originality is 
confined to same of the temporary buildings, in which 
experiments may perhaps legitimately he made with 
less strict regard to traditional forms^ snd less restraint 
generally, than would be considered incumbent on the 
designer of any permanent structure. Be that as it 
may. much even of the temporary work is so delightful 
in its simple titness and its adaptation to the site that 
one cannot but regret that st is not permanent. An 
old church and churchyard, erected as a setting for the 
exhibition of indent Swedish ecclesiastical and memo¬ 
rial arts, is a gem of a kind not easily to be matched in 
the memories of exhibition features. 

Those responsible for the Town Planning Exhibition 
are to be congratulated on having assembled perhaps 
the most important and interesting collection of plans 
and models which has been seen since the three great 
exhibitions held in 1910 in Berlin, Dusseldorf, and In 
London, the latter arranged by the R r LB.A. 

The collection from the various Scandinavian 
countries* as w as only natural on this occasion, was the 
most complete, and conveyed to the visitor from more 
distant lands the freshest impressions. Tt was indeed 
encouraging to Town Planners to set how* these 
countries arc working at the problems of the growing 
city* and each making some individual contribution of 
value towards their solution. It was particularly 
encouraging to architects 10 see how fully the proper 
function of design in town planning is realised in most 
of the work. 

The beautiful models of Gothenburg, one showing 
the past achievement, another the future projects of 
harbour extension and town development, were natu¬ 
rally among the moat prominent features. Fine models 
also illustrated the projects for Helsingfors* the work 
of Aren berg and Poulscri for Christiania, including 
some very beautiful architectural groupings of public 
and of domestic buildings, and the interesting and sug¬ 
gestive work of Svcrre Pedersen at Tmnd’hjetn and 
other places. These add many other exhibits show. in 
addition to sound town planning work, on imaginative 
and architectural treatment of lay-out and buildings of 
a very high order. 

The German section included much of new Interest, 
even to those familiar with their work. Particular 
mention may be made of the proposals for Berlin to 
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meet the changed condition* and the new Laws Limiting 
the height and density of buildings outside the line of 
the ringhahn ; the plans and photograph* of a number 
of eighteenth-century industrial satellite towns and 
villages which were planned and developed around 
Berlin! and still retain their original character ; and the 
regional survey and planning of the great Ruhr indus¬ 
trial area. The latter scheme afforded a notable illus¬ 
tration of the power for organisation on a large scale to 
promote the common good of their citizens which the 
German municipal authorities have developed. No 
Town Planner can look at this moat highly civilised 
regional survey and planning without a sense of dismay 
at the very uncivilised struggle which is at present 
devastating that same area. 

The American section illustrated quite a new range 
of problems* partly connected with the extensive use 
of the motor car in towns which have adopted high 
buildings, and the survey studies dealing with 
New York problems were particularly interesting; 
there were also examples of their widespread zoning 
activities. Reconstruction work was illustrated by 
plans from France* Belgium and East Prussia. England 
was represented by examples of the Garden City and 
Housing movements, the surveys and project* of the 
Regional Cornmittees, and of the practical type of 
municipal tow n planning* which is the method adopted 
by r country for securing the main communal 
requirements of future city development, while leaving 
the maximum liberty to the individual developer. 
Compared with much of the work from other countries 
where the plans are prepared in greater detail* English 
municipal town plans arc certainly lacking in architec¬ 
tural finish and treatment ; perhaps it may be claimed 
that they secure some advantage on the side of practical 
utility* and leave more scope to the developing owner. 
It ja not easy, however* for an architect to be content 
with such an explanation : for he feels that it is an 
excuse rather than g sufficient reason ; and that even 
the main framework of the scheme must he architec¬ 
turally conceived, if the site planner is to have a fair 
chance. It is greatly to be hoped that exhibilious like 
that At Gothenburg, which show in the work from so 
many other countries a greater appreciation of the 
function of design in town planning, will gradually 
arouse in the municipal authorities and the public of 
this country a sense of dissatisfaction w ish their rather 
prosaic dev elopm ent a ch ernes. However prac ti cal t hey 
may be, some of these schemes give lillle indication of 
imaginative treatment of the sires* and provide few 
opportunities for fine architectural groupings, charac¬ 
teristic* which were common in the projects from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland* and many other countries. 

A number of intcresting Papers were read and con¬ 
sidered at the Conference ; but one of the most instruc¬ 
tive features was provided by the informal discussions 


which took place in the eshilntion. International 
groups uf town planners* architects and others, from 
about zo different countries, gathered round the chief 
exhibits ; having Erst secured an explanation from the 
author of the work or one of his nationals, they dis^ 
cussed the project* and compared the methods and 
style adopted, with those shown in the exhibits from 
other nations. These discussions were contributed to 
by veteran town planners like Dr, Siubben, who in 
spite of his 78 years is as keen as ever* and anxious 
to End new methods to meet the changed circum¬ 
stances of the towns of his country, men actively 
engaged in modern town planning, like John Nolen 
from America ■ and students like Charles Eliot, of 
Harvard, who brought with an honoured name fresh 
enthusiasm and the latest idea* from the New Country. 

Perhaps the main feature which emerged from the 
Conference was the extent to which the members of 
the International Garden City movement found them¬ 
selves occupying common ground with <he re presen ta- 
lives of the more official town planning activities of 
most countries ; typified by the meeting of Ehcmrzcr 
I toward and Dr. Stubborn on a common platform ! It 
seems clear that the time is fits! coming, if not already 
arrived, at least go far as international gatherings are 
concerned, when the distinction between the propa¬ 
gandist garden city and the practising town planning 
movements will no longer he required, 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Dr. Hegemann, 
with his encyclopedic knowledge of town planning 
work, and hi* experience of forme rex hi hit ions, enriched 
by some years of life in America* was available to con¬ 
tribute to the informal discussions, and to produce the 
catalogue, All who are interested In the question and 
were unable to visit the exhibition will find there much 
of value. It can be obtained from Dr. Ljtienberg, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, price Ss. R. U. 


nit J Jti-N I MJCIETY. 


The second publication of the Print Societv* edited by 
Mr. E. Hesketh HubbanJ, the founder of the Society,with 
an Introduction by E. Kinelon l^rkes, contains sixty-six 
full-page reproduedtms of etchings, dry points* aquatints! 
and tti c/zotin ts* as ivriiasu few reproductions of wciod blocks 
and lithographs. The members of the Society ure to be 
tht Production of sc much admimble 
wurk. The 1 Wler by Edward W. Cba r I ton , M The Dyin q 
n unjJ by | esty Hmiih, anti The Little Yourttruita- 
aavn* by Hugh 1 aton, are among the manv admirable 
examples of the etcher’s art included in the volume. 
Architecture the subject of many of the prints, 

uiL edm^ L hglise Notre Dame, Caudehec en Caux/ P 
by t^rolme Arrmngton, l+ A Street m Paris,’' bv E. 
Alorsd E n \\alsnn, Trinity College. Cambridge/ 1 bv H. 
nnepparu 3 Jale T which are oniony the be*t. Mr. Parke*’ 
introduermn contain* semt u«f u | imggeftiona w ith regard 
to the preservation, mounting and framing of prints. 
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REVIEWS 


Reviews 

LONDON OF TOE FUTURE: A CITY OF 
PLEASANT PLACES A N1) NO EVIL SLUXi S, 
By Thomas Edward CoUcytt Y PJ*.RJ.B.A. r Royal 
Gold Medallist ( slrekittfturt)* Publishtd f*y 

Ija&mrd Pm sms, Drtomhm Street, hmdatt w U\L\ 
Price zs. 6 d. ri£t*. 

A city of pleasant places and no slums! If we arc 
to enable others to travel hopefully inwards this goal 
we must have intelligent vision ; to this must be added 
knowledge born of experience p and to this, sympathy. 
In respect of all these qualities Mr, CollvutE is well 
equipjH:d for the task. and his boot deserves to he 
thoughtfully and widely read. The KingN message at 
the opening of Pariianient four years ago supplies the 
text: 11 A great offensive mutt be lindenalien/' said 
FI is Majesty, ** againM disease and crime* and the first 
point against winch the attack roost be delivered is the 
unhealthy* ugl>% overcrow ded bouse in the mean street* 
which we all of us know Son well,* 1 Statesmen and 
Churchmen were ready to join forces in making this 
great offensive, but, after at must five wars of peace* 
what lias been done ? 

Mr. Cullcutt points out that all the schemes which 
have been put forward towards a solution of the 
housing problem have been cuts side red from one point 
of view * that is, the necessity of forming new area^ nf 
population to an already overgrown town They have 
assumed lb a L the bouse acco in modal ion must be out¬ 
wards, The scheme herein presented proposes that 
tile expansion should be upwards. There is muds in 
favour of this argtinicni. The Londoner of fisc mean 
street must live near his work. Put him outside 
London, and bis daily scramble for standing room in 
tram or bus, to and from hss home* adds immensely to 
hi* discomfort and expense. Moreover, he h fond of 
London, 

The scheme for the building of 14 pleasant places" 
begins w iih the construction of a South Embankment* 
At present London proper hardly extends across the 
river: there is an enormous difference between the 
Lind values on the north and the south sides. The 
art of Lambeth facing the river, extending from the 
am dun County Hal] to Waterloo Bridge, und a* far 
back as York Hoad, is occupied chiefly by wharves and 
warehouses* with a certain number of mean streets. 
To provide accommodation for the dwellers of other 
slum areas, this site should be cleared, and upon *! 
could be built well-arranged system* of flats for the 
families uF man uni and other workers — eight- or ten- 
storey flats, furnished with passenger lifts, centra] heat¬ 
ing, and domestic hoi-water circulation The children 
could have playing grounds on the roofs, with emer¬ 
gency gates between one roof and another. York Road 
would provide the opportunity of good shop frontage, 
wiih residentiul flats at higher remain above. 


For the methods by which such a scheme could be 
MicceShUilly accomplished the reader must be referred 
to the book, Mr, Cnlfcutt believes That bis plan would 
form the kernel of a sound undertaking, giving a good 
return in dividends upon the initial outlay. 

Another chapter in tlie book deals with the sugges¬ 
tion of the removal of Charing Cross Station from its 
present site TO a position oh the opposite side of the 
river, and connecting the two sites by a structure on 
the principle of some of the medieval bridges. Instead 
of the ordinary bridge, exposing the pedestrian to the 
weather* the structure across the river would form a 
street* with covered colonnades, shop frontages on 
either side, and two storeys of residential flats over. 
The scheme ha* great possibilities, and there is much 
in it that ts attractive. It van be carried out* Mr. 
Cotkutl believes, with great advantage to the whole 
community if the 14 powers that he *' will use that 
corporate common sense with which God, sometimes, 
endows them, P, Leslie Waterhouse m 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. Scientist, Sekoter 
mid Architect» By Sir Lawrence Wrmvr, 

F.S.A., Hon. AMJ.B.A. [London: PiMtkrd 
nt the offices of Country & fr, Ltd ,j 
This is a little hook written largely: on that count 
it ranks not the least among the tributes paid to the 
memory of a man who was atifhcient for his time and 
posterity. In his preface Sir Lawrence Weaver hints 
at the magnitude of the lask awaiting the future 
editor of .i definitive " Life and Work$/ T for such a 
book will indubitably have to be written; the hint, 
b one may be permitted to say so* carries with it 
the dad re for time and opportunity to produce the 
work, and there h none better fitted than Sir Law rent e 
to comprehend the mi nut he of the buildings and career 
of the greatest English architect. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver's account of Wren is authentic. 
Although I lie scope of she little book precludes an 
exhaustive study of the personality of the architect f 
the author describes parentage and childhood. Wren’s 
contemporaries* his gift* as :i scientist, his travels in 
France. One illustration shows him as a mttn of 
Forty : it is a picture both engaging and youthful 
looking, yet ,it this j^c the cares of hia professional 
carter must have been heavy. Another ill"si ration 
i* the 11 Wetheck PortraitT and yet another the 
Wad hum portrait copied by John Smith of Oxford 
in 1825. Following are the portraits by Jwller and 
Lfisha ktrkall, revealing the facial aspect of the 
architect at maturity, I u addition, there are a serif* 
ot excellent “ine drawings by E, II. New, mainlv 
dealing with the towers of the City churches. 

In thi* work the author has wisely followed the 
course of presenting a new view of the great architect's 
career in a series of sketches happily arranged which 
ISO far to bring into relief the talents and labours* no 
less than the successes, of aii English gentleman. 
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That Wren iDvvers a Hove the satiety of his time h 
common knowledge: his personality broods over 
London, his spirit frequents the panelled rooms of 
Windsor and Hampton Court; one is conscious of 
his presence in the University cities ; no cloaking; 
masking, nor donning of full-bottomed wigs can 
bring back the spirit of his age or the character of his 
works. Wren was not an actor, neither did he 
develop into a copyist; by natural endowment he was 
from first to last an inventor, and one gifted supremely 
with courage and audacity. Since his time building 
Isas advanced a?, a natural corollary to his labours ; 
architects have traversed the gamut of classical! ty, 
they have resuscitated styles long since dead, they have 
sought for inspiration amidst the debris and rubbish 
heaps of craftsmanship long forgotten. These revival* 
and res Udci la lions have all been Us the good* for 
there has resulted a clearer understanding of tfsen- 
rials relieved of the shibboleths and cam cries of preju¬ 
dice and fashion. From the technical standpoint, let 
It hr understood, the word practical is abhorrent ; 
things have improved ; planning h beginning to be 
fathomed—that is to say. planning unfettered by rigid 
observance of rilled of style ; rather the tendency 
to-day is directed in laws geometrical. Close study 
of tradition has at least altered the public viewpoint, 
especially in the region of domestic architecture. 
What is now required h that the young architect 
should p Ln addition to his appreciation of the subtle 
qualities and exactions of what may be termed his¬ 
torical building, acquire that detached and disinter¬ 
ested appreciation of form without which visionary 
ideas, however intriguing the latter maybe, cannot be 
Carried to a logical sequence. The moral to be gained 
from a study of the works of Sir Christopher Wren 
embraces thought altogether outside the scope of 
ordinary divisions. It if concerned essentially with 
imagination, with ideas ; it has its centre, moreover, 
in the needs uf the moment, tor tradition is a bad 
mailer and welds fetters not easily thrown off, The 
study of a great artist, as of a coterie nr of an Historical 
period, proves that tradition in the past mul ted from 
definite change with the sequence that preceded it P 
But such study does not prevent an assimilation uf 
the supreme qualities which alone are indcirottble 
utkI everlasting. A, E. KlcrJlARDBOH [F.]+ 

Correspondence 

THE PRESERVATION OF CARTINGS AND 
MOULDINGS IX ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

TV? thr Editor^ JirtJXftAi RJ.B.A.,- 

IItrim- Wan CoH^ ¥ 

KdMunfh 

Drab Sjh,—I n the lecture to Academy student* 
Sa-ftt year on Stone Preservation n 1 gave some 
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account of the new stnne preservative silicon ester, 
and it may imerest your reader* to know something 
of its method of application as derived from my own ex¬ 
perience on decayed surfaces which represent the con¬ 
ditions to lie found on priceless can ing* and mouldings* 

The special problem in which I am interested is 
the preservation t>f earrings and moulding* in ancient 
buildings. In many cases these mouldings, while 
preserving somethin'* of their original outward form,, 
are so decayed and the stone is so rotten that the appli¬ 
cation of a brush means their destruction, and k h 
necessary to search fur something which, while it 
can be applied as a thin and penetrating liquid, will 
as it dries act as a cement, rebinding the particles of 
the stone together. It is alto evident that such a 
cement must of rise 11 be practically indestructible. 
It was for these reasons that 1 finally adopted silicon 
ester for trial, as on exposure to moist air it deposits 

I cement of hydrated silica round the particle* which 
is practically chemically indestructible. 

The following is some account of how this liquid 
is to he used in practice, 

h should be splashed or painted freely on with a 
soft flat brash, and as each application soak* in 
another application made. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to the 
number of applications necessary P the stone absorbing 
from four to ten or fifteen coats according to its 
nature and condition qi decay. The stone is not 
discoloured, but the iinul application when the stone 
h saturated dries with a slight gloss. This is not 
visible at a distance but tor stone surfaces close to 
the eye it may be objected to and care mtist then be 
Ealten to make a sufficient number of applications Eo 
harden and bind the stone without going so far as to 
obtain a glossy surface. This is soon found by 
experience. 

Often, in one moulding, one portion is badly 
decayed and very absorbent while another purl ion 
j* slightly absorbent, certain limestones for 

instance, decaying in this way and having a hard skin 
in pliireir I he excess of liquid should be wiped off 
tliesu portions with a sponge moistened w ith methylated 
e-pirils, or holding a sponge pressed to the stone below 
roe especially rotten surface, repeated applications 
wieIi a small brush can be made to the rotten surface 
Itself. 

Light coloured stone* are not discoloured, hut 
u limestone covered with the white flour of decay 
will necessarily look darker, and a dark coloured 
stone like a red sandstone will have a grey ap¬ 
pearance il too much of the solution i& applied - anil 

II is necessary therefore in such cues to be very 
careful not to apply too much. In the case of such 
stones it is 1 good plan after the final application has 
snaked in, hut before if has set. to wipe over the surface 
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with ittt jpongt dipjwd in iti ethylated spirits. Of 
course the dryer ihc stone the better die liquid, ts 
absorbed. 

Xu brushing down ihould be done before application 
except ifi very sped sit eases where, as in certain limo 
stones, the whole surface is covered with a swollen 
and loosely adhering scaly surface which falls at the 
slightest touch* No preservative can penetrate ihia p 
and it may be lightly brushed oil with a soft brush, 
but only by an expert w ho thoroughly understands the 
artistic value of the surface, No workman should 
be allowed to touch it. 

After the surface ha* been saturated and hardened 
we have in many cases the problem of cracks and 
fissures, and portions which are deeply undercut hy 
decay and ready to be detached, It is evident that 
if these conditions are left the mere hardening and 
re-cementing of the surface will be of little use. 

1 have therefore a firjggi-siiiiri to make which I put 
forward with all diffidence, m it may he objected to 
by some architects. 

If some of the same stone is crushed to powder 
and mixed with a strong solo linn of the silicon ester, 
it can be used a# a cement 1*> fill up cracks and to 
act iti behind hanging and undercut portions. 1 
ave found thifc can he done* aiul the resulting surface 
being made of the stone itsdf may be trusted to 
weather to the same colour, though when first applied 
the freshly crushed stone may have a crude appearancc- 
I leave this suggestion fur the consideration nf archi¬ 
tects and others interested. 

Fine old but decayed surfaces of brick work can 
he treated in the same way. After two or three 
applications over the whole surface, bricks which are 
in a very decayed condition can tfrcn be treated with 
repeated applications, a sponge being held against 
the brick below and a small brush being u*cd. II" the 
treatment is not earned too far the bricks are not altered 
in appearance. Over Treatment will result in a grey 
appearance. Powdered brick and a strong solution 
can he used for filling up cracks. 

After the brick* arc hardened, it is possible to 
re-point but it must of course be very skilfully md 
carefully done. 

No doubt this solution ir ix continues to prove its 
value as tested hy time will have useful applications 
a* a preservative agent on ordinary stone surface?, 
and would he applied by spraying. The above 
instructions art mtended for those who, having ancient 
buildings m their charge, should treat the carvings 
and moulding* with the minute and painstaking 
cane which should He applied to the cleaning of a 
picture hy Rembrandt, 

I am T yours. etc., 

A. T. Lalhu. 


HOUSING THE PEOPLE. 

To the Editor, JOUR HAh R,l.H,A. p — 

OKAS &ft , j —In The 7 iron of 8 August appears an 
Article, hy its Rome correspondent, on Housing 
in Italy, It explains the Italian post-war system of 
obtaining small houses in quantity, which is summed 
up as follows :— 

Success in Italy has been achieved by the grant of 
a substantial annual subsidy in the form of fu) remis¬ 
sion of taxation ; (h) hy the financing of building 
societies at a low rate of interest—2 to 3 per cent.; 
IV) by a resolute policy 1 at whatever cost in popularity, 
of throwing the arrangement of the relationship 
between bn J lord and tenant upon the first parties 
themselves. 

As compared with our own expensive complication a 
and uncertainties this system appears to be a simple 
and common-sense one. 

pur pre-war system of house build big was one of 
rivale enterprise financed on easy terms, backed 
y the building societies with their loans for house 
purchase. It was our peopled own way of getting 
their homes. 

At the pneseni time of uncertainty as to future 
building costs, the building societies cannot lend on 
mortgage to a purchaser ,1 sufficient percentage of the 
purchase price, and as a consequence [he builder 
must be content to leave a considerable sum sunk in 
each house he builds and xclls as a second mortgage ; 
lie cannot continue ta do so indefinitely. 

Tinder a system of Government guarantees the 
building societies would he prepared to lend almost 
the full purchase price, or an amount which together 
with the purchaser's available cash would pay for 
the house. 

To subsidise builders with cash sums bus the effect 
of raising the price of materials, but not of wages ; 
this has been proved quite recently, and it looks as 
though it were now in process of being proved again 
under the new Act. 

There is. however, in thin Act one hopeful sign. 
Section 5 (1) fbj empowers a load authuritv to 
guarantee to a building society the repayment of an 
advance made to any of its members desiring to build 
nr acquire ft house having an estimated value of not 
more than £1,500. 

This clause limits something like the nucleus of ,i 
system of guaranteed house purchase which would 
not raise prices artificially, would not enforce the 
acceptance nf nine pence for fourpenee on people who 
prefer u> lie independent of such gifts, and which 
would begin LI provide the required li notes in adequate 
quantity. In fact. It is the only system which can 
he permanently successful. 

The Italian system might he adapted to our own 
Inmsint: problem without difficulty, and Ian, convinced 
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wiih economy aud with js much soccer js hu& been 
The case in Italy. 

It ts indeed certain ihai no effnrts of Government 
can he successful uiik*& based on thr old and well 
tried method of house buililmg that exhteii for so 
hmg in this country before 1^14. 

As to the pari which qualified arch hccis might play 
in such a scheme, it will he recognised that a new 
generation of house builder! ts getting to work, ami 
that the Royal Institute uf British Architect* ha* 
already agreed with them upon ia scale of fees to be 
charged by ils members for ibis kind of work. Yours 
faithfully + Akthuh Welfoad [Tj. 

5 i Years’ Architectural journalism 

KETlRE ME NT OF MR. MAURICE U. ADAMS [Rj. 

Mr. Maurice B< Adam*, who Is miring from hit pnsi- 
tion of Architectural Editor of the Building AVtL-r cm the 
itut. p wu elected an Associate in 1876 and a Fellow 
ted years later, lie is# familiar person age at die Irtsticutc 
meeting, where ho has so often contributed to the din cus¬ 
tom, The BmfdtHg Srtcs was founded in l8§6 r and in 
therefore, neat; 10 Thr Buffer (founded in 1842), the 
oldest established exotriig nrchitechiral journal. Mr. 
Adams s long and honourable association with that paper, 
as well as his hdpful activities in other directions smd his 
works as an architect* were somnutHwd in Thr Timet of 
15 September us fellows:— 

M Mr, Maurice 11. Adam* r F.RLILY, the Architec¬ 
tural Editor of the Building AVtrr* is to min? at Michael- 
jtim after fifty-one year*' continuous service. Nra ether 
architect ha* been engaged m the conduct of a profe^-uonal 
journal for so tong n, time, she tenure of the edimrehrp of 
Thr BmMrr for forty year- by Mr Gem® Godwin, 
F.fLLB.A,. being the sole instance of a similar kind, 
‘Hie ,J Building New* " Designing Club wp personally 
conducted by Mr. Adams for thirty -re ven year*, arid 
several of those who were number* of it during that 
period have since become well-known architects eiihcr 
at home in the Colonies. 

*' For a quarter of a century Mr, Adam* w» 11 ho hem. 
secretary of the Royal Architectural Museum and An 
School Ln Tufton St reel, and the scheme for presenting 
1 he museum and in remarkable collection to the Archi¬ 
tectural Association wmi origitinted and earned a hrough 
at his suggestion. The acquisition of ibis property by the 
Aisodauofi subsequently enabled rhai society to secure 
its present quarters in Bedford Square when the museum 
trustee* confirmed the transfer of the oast* and examples 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Koraington, 
Mr. Adum.i at one time served as one ot the judges of rhe 
work* submitted m the National Competition* for medal* 
and prize*. He designed the Lord Leighton Manorial 
Art School and Pnlyk-rhnic at Camberwell and a number 
of librnrie* and inatiitttions for Air. fta.tmnre Edwards, 
including the School of Economic*, which the lartcr pre¬ 
sented to the t T niversify of London* and the dcrigu for 
which was selected in competition. EBickling Natl, Nor¬ 
folk, wan altered and restored by Mr. Adanui for Con- 
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& lance Lad-. Lothian. He was, 100, uonnucted with lied- 
ford Park at its smn in 187^ and built the School of Art, 
Memorial Chapel of All Souls, mid the Parish I Sail. He 
also completed the church. 

11 Af tiits* Homtt and Modrm C(H 7 cj?n are the titles of 
two of Mr, Maurice AdamaV book*. He U'tti associated 
with Mr. ft. Norman Shaw, R.A , and with Mr, E. W. 
Godwin, F.S.A., atrei with CeJorad KdrilR], in utheo§V R 


Obituary 

CHARLES STEWARD SMITH \F. j. 

Br,rn in 1858, Mr. Charles Steward Smith was fhr 
eldest son of the late Mr, Charles Smith, J.P.. KR ID A., 
a writ-known Reading architect. He was educated lit 
R eading School, and was subsequently articled to KL 
father. On becoming qualified lo practise be went to 
Lmd'iu, where he ipmt some yeura with different firms 
to tfdn professional eatpemme*. He then rejoined hi* 
father nnd W&.5 afterwards tis&ndatcd in business with 
him and Mr. Hurry Mult, AJULLA. On the death of 
hi* father he ?md Mr. Hutt continued Ln partnership. 
Mr Smith became an Assodare of the Royul institute of 
British Architects in »H8a, when hv was. Awarded the 
Ernest Turner <e priic for Sanitary science. In 1892 he 
uas made a Fellow of ihe Institute. Hv was the first 
President of the Reading Society of Architect * und wm a 
member of the Council and first Vice-PrcMdcnt of thy 
Berks. Bucks and Q&bn Architectural Association. 

Amongst the many public buddings tarried out whita 
Mr. Smith wu a* wilted with ihe firm are extensions to 
rhe Royal Berkshire ihripiuil—including the new” nuntcV 
quarters, the mntfitef for which lias jusr been let—the 
Rorouj-h of Raiding Uulatbn Hospital and Education 
Offices, the University College BuUdings—irududing ihe 
gymnatium, ilw lienee ^nd technictil jalioraTuirics—and 
the I’almer Memorial library. Wantage Hall, St Patrick 3 
Ihtil, Sr. Andrew 'a I Sail, die Princess Mary Hmxe\ of 
the G 1 S, ~m London Street* thr Wilscm Schools. 
LciRhifni [ J ark School Swimming T 3 ath* t the Henlrv 
Wor Memorial Mmpittl, and the Hdcncc LahoratDrict. 
Brndr^ld Colicflt. 
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We rrurci in rttonl the denth of Mr. Audustua W 
I anner, whkh nct-urred on Aiikum I wt. Mr. Tanner 
at the time of hia d(.*cc.‘aac, hn<! tmehed the wf Ko! 
and iiad only rctinrd from active jnrtfciiiono! wor k tvvo 
v«rs aRf. ffa was the oldeM Associate on the R. LB,A. 
n ^Hief, bavifiji been elected in iHfe, hia aerial numhiT 
hcmif 72. After wrviJUf hh urtieli. wiih Mr. Ciilc*, at 
l raven Strrtt, Simnd, he t nteted the oifires of ihe title 
Gedrjje Edmund Stmt. R.A.. and acted as one of his 
principal distant* dunn W the eneeiion of th. Uw C!oarta. 
11« aftrm «rd, entered mio partnership with . Hormrinr- 
M sixer, and, under the najne of Rnmaine-Wnilier ynd 
J anner, earned on pnvnte nmctice until t8y*. In t8Hi 
he .ip | .Minted District Sumyor for llntclum, under 
rh= Mrtmpfllmm Bsuni of Worfcp, anti in ii/> f or 
Rothrthithe part of Camberwell, Hatt±wn, * n d Si. 
Gcnfifr: wn-the-EiUi, under the L.C.C., when the 
accfrp(imc£ ot thi* oilier rendered ii fuc^miy for him 
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to dissolve partnership with Mr. Romame-WaJkcr. lie 
was again re-*ppcrinlcd by the L.C.C. for the piftrict of 
Si . GcOr^N-iri-vhc-EftfiC in 1907. and retained ibaf 
position until hie retirement in 1921. Hiving acted ns 
District Surveyor for about ^8 years, be naturally hud a 
wide knowledge of rhe old Building Act md its many 
amendments- He had a keen sense of justice and, in 
hie official capacity p held an equal balance between the 
letter and spirit of the law. A picturesque personality* 
quick to anger and equally quick to forgive, an indefatig¬ 
able worker, and a really good fellow has gone to his 
well-earned rest, 

EL Stephen Avunv; {FJ, 

JAMES A. M. BAXTER [A]. 

Mr, James A- M Baxter [A<], Edinburgh, died on 
2i August at the age of 43- He was Lecturer on Fire- 
Proof Caftstnieiitml and Plan-drawing at the Heriot- 
VVatt College (the Technical School of Edinburgh' and 
chief assistant m the honour* and advanced tEass. uf 
Building Construction in the same place, and was. head 
draughtsman with Mr, F. W. Dels [Rf, in who&e otfice 
he had been fur 24 years. Modest and unassuming* hi* 
grasp of practical building eoitsmictiun was equalled by 
his technical knowledge in nlrm^l every trade connected 
w i ith it uftd by lus admirable draughtsmanship. I it? wan 
an enthusiast in his work with the enthusiasts enquiring 
mind and untiring energy. The testimonies of affection 
that have come from chose who worked under bim p oc 
were in any way associated with h|m + show bow deep and 
widespread his influence was. 

F. W. DtAS [F.l 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENT'S 
EXEMPTED FROM TILE R.I.fLA FINAL 
EXAMINATION. 

f rhc designs submitted by Students exempted from 
the Final Examination (with the exception of the subject 
of Professional Practice) arc on exhibition up to Wednes¬ 
day, ;b September 192^ inclusive, in the University of 
London Runlets School of Architecture, Gower Street, 
by permission of rhe University College Commjttec. *Fhc 
exhibition wilt be open daily between tbe hmus of to a.m* 
and 5 p.m.n Saturdays loji.m. and i p.m. 

'Hie RT.B.A. Board of Architectural Education Silver 
Ml- dal fnr the Recognised ScVuxils U awarded for the bc&t 
set of designs submitted at this exhibition. 

This year the following schools which have course* of 
live or more yeans" duration recognised by the Royal 
Institute fur the purpose of exemption £mm the Final 
Examination have sent exhibit 

r rhe Architectural Association, 

Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Glugfiw School of Architecture, 

Robert Gordon Technical College, Aberdeen, 

The exhibition of designs submitted by Students 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination is being 
held by permission of the Council of the Architectural 
Association in the Studio* of the Architectural Association. 
34-36. Bedford Square, W P C. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, % DECEMBER 1923, 

Associates w ho are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish lo 
take advantage of the Election to take place on 3 Decem¬ 
ber they should send the iicecssjiry nomination forms, 
etc,, ti> the Secretary RJALA.a 9 Conduit Street, W-|, 
not later than 29 September 1923, 

Examinations 

R I BA. PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 

Subject LXX 1 . 

ib) Working Drawings of Design Subject No. LX IN. 
rA School Library.) 

Attention Is drawn to the fact that, owing to a printer^ 
ermr, the requirement* for the drawing a* set forth are 
incorrect. 

The requirements should read as follow s :— 

*" The design for a school library may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of one } inch 
seek elevation and two | inch scale section* finished as 
working drawing*. The section tn *how the bookcase 
fittings.” 

Competitions 

TAUNTON SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL.. 

r J“be Council of the Taunton School invite design* for 
it War Memorial, consisting of an Art and Science Block, 
the cost of the building to lx approximately £10,000, and 
they have appointed «?s AssctoO t Mr. Robert Atkinson* 
F h R.LB_A., who will hove the power m nominate a second 
Aase^or if desirable. H Fhc premiums offered are one of 
£ioo and a second of £50, the Fim premium to merge in 
the architect's commission. 

FarticulatSp together with photograph of the present 
budding*, may be obtained from the Secretary' of the 
School* Mr. H, J. Pollard, F.C.A., 3 Mammct Street. 
Taunton, in return for a cheque for £2 25,, which will be 
relumed on receipt of a bona tide design. 

SOUTHjSEACOMMON LAY-OUT AND DEVELOP¬ 
MENT COMPETITION, 

Members and Licentiates of she Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition, because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Regulations ol die Royal Institute for Archi¬ 
tectural Competition*. Ian MalAlistteh, 

Sawttary. 

CHISWICK RIVER EMBANKMENT AND 
FR( m EN A DE CO NI PETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention oF Members mid Licentiates to the fact thac 
the conditions of the above Competition are not in 
accordance with ihv Regulations of the R.LELA. The 
Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
ihe meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 10 
lake no part in rhe Competition- 
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COMPETITION FOR A NEW ASSEMBLY 
HALL AND EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
COUNCIL BUILDINGS, EASTLEIGH. 

The Competitions Committee desire to oil! the atten¬ 
tion of Member* and Licentiate* to the fact that the 
Condition* of the *bove Competition are not in accordance 
wuh the Rrf>uJntjtm* of the RXfl.A. *STic Competitions 
Committee ure in negGTtiiTion with the promo ter* in the 
hope of securing an amendment In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates arc advised to take no pun in 
the Competition. 


BOURNEMOUTH PAVILION COMPETITION. 

The Asfuwflor, Sir Edwin Cooper [F.] has now made his 
Award as follows :— 

Fint: Mr, G, Wyvjlle Home Li.], and Mr, Shir-LEY 
KMICHT* A-R-I.B.A,, of Lincoln Chamber*. Portsmouth 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Second : Mr. H. V. Ashley [F.], and Mr. Winton 
Newman, F.RJ B JL* of 14. Gray’s Inn Square, l^ndon. 

W.C. 

Third: Messrs, ColLeutt and Hamk and Mr. j. F, 
Watkins, Associated Architect*, of zq. Red Lion Square, 
I win don. W.C.I. 


SINGAPORE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
ALLIED TO THE R.J.B.A 
The following Setter ha* been received by the Presi¬ 
dent from this newly allied Society to the Instimn from 
Mr. S. Douglas Aleaduw*. it* President ; — 

" Dear Mr. President,— I am taking this oppor¬ 
tunity of tending the greetings of the itcMrly formes! 
Singapore Sock iv of Architects, which I fondly hope will 
become the youngest but nevertheless vi^roui child of 
rhe mother body. There is a great work before us here 
and, given enthusiasm and proper organsHJiimi. the 
Society should do much to maintain the high itandafd* 
of architectural work which have even now been t'SCtib- 
1 i:. hcd in the Colony. 1 hope ere long to be able to an¬ 
nounce to the members here that the Institute has received 
this, her nrw offspring, under her protection.” 


Members' Column 

MR H €- HUGHES 

Mir. H- C- Hijghi*. M-A- {Gmtab.J f-3> 'visile n-uiainx hi* 
prvitum ^ t-ihrarbiu n thr Gimbridyi- I'nkrrMp. SrborLl o! 
ArchftKUtR, li^ npned an nftff Tor bii private work it Nuv jq. 
Sirtnev Sirr*t, Garalnddbe- Ttkplmne; Cacnhridp 1 164, 

T hkammall DAKUSt, A il VV. pamnacutt 

The above partnership i* bring dissolved, by mutual corn ml qf 
Ibe partner!, » tom the jqlh September if)i J. On and after liar 
yutb September Mr T. IfnsiiiniLti Daniel wjLI coulinila !.■ 

^l[|sp At Mriiiberv 1 \lii!Hti'U p .Y&, Victoria Streel, Westmkttrttf, 
SAY s : ttif bun name being T. Dramsno.il Daniel. FJL1.8A., 
Arrtel (Tdr-phoiw—Victor Li 3T&7'\ 

xdinciL 

WJdom d F.R I.H.A and a Tile i a rnrmAU would tw gUJ to 
tiurr ber bouw or let Town tu an ArLhib rt or Wdilkl in the abnlr 
bon*e in Bedionl Park T furabhfd.— Apply IbiJC 2o4 C m Secretary, 
H t UJi.. 9, lotwtoll Stirfl W 

OFFICE TO LET, 

Gfctr T i tnn Squ* 1r. —Well-lighted room : part uie uf mand 
100 m. Rent i?i —Apply B-ja ugj, t v* Secretary, K.LEl.A.. 

4 Cnmliiil Slrret, W.l. 

62 S 


ROOMS TO LET 

Fwro rums in H>ri; Cenlnil distrut are N uj^ by 

.1 ^Triidtf t. One ire* at M kliarlmai end thr other at Cbtinrna-. 
PirKt -nd iv.y n^pffbVrly, inclusive ttf heating, Eigtilitu?, and, 
*mbre- Apply Box cm The Set many, IU.RA., o, Conduit 
Street, VV i. 

PARTXERShftPS WANTED 

Associate wihulil be jrlftd Up meet another Member with a View 
11' fM itnr hdiip in suiting prartir^ \ W. C, dJitr in:! i Ot\t who ti abie 
|rr iiumdim part wnrk preferred. Full parties!Luo i’&diiEL£xd. 

14 1 1 \ c 11 S;-i.rr.tjrv H..T |i A.. «j Lomliui Strret. 

A a CUE IT CT and Surveyor, LtosstLatr, V A S.I.. is di^lnurt of 
puteri tit into a Part nertbip or QppoifitmtXiL vit-v* to so.roe. Preler- 
ably ScutiL oJ England. All-muml rxjirtimce. jnd m I'eans In 
pratttLe— W. A., s o Barclay* Soldi, Of home Read, 

Smathfea. 

Cl LANGES OF ADDRESS. 

l J iiorT.5Sqh BtRE^HOHii P ire's otR^s artiirtrlcphiiiv numberOOfr 
Ufl^ riianard |nnn The Riwal CgHrpr n-f Art.Squth hVr^trtgtuo in 
101 Great Rnratll StTctt. l.ruolnii, WX.i. Tekpbntle : MUMrimi 

Aficr \o Septemlscr, Mr. VV. R_ DevjOfir'i *ddm will be 
5 Yictan* blrret. VY«lndiutrr. TeSepbnm' Xo. : Victoria 5)4*4. 

Mo. < E. Ha^cokd 1.4 : hj-s ehanged hi.- adtirf:^ to SUUott 
Approdch. bande rrtcad^ SlIEtoy. feie^utk: i Purlev uq. 

API-i'tSTMEvrs WANTED. 

Akrmnr r. F R l B.A.. wilb 35 Umdcm prattler in 

ArehiUitiur -ittrl hide varied egprnenrjrf. seeks iradJus pe^itJon 
tii bitw pra- Urr with view to fytnro partnEiMtip. wben> bsi eoprri- 
* n “. VWUt.il juiI ortolk «i'.Mllfii:atmny burins cannectian^ jm| 
nirliii ikt, ji- ju^ tent vdllteclura:! appomtiDHU* and hltPrr works 
in virw to a m al^a m iiteq ami Utilised U* Die AtoAutelv 

-mind lipjpr.-.d to aaualKamate and Utilise rjujurtk 
Po^ ioHj, ■ ■ * Sh-i rriaiy, R.T.D.A-, Cmsduit Stroei. IV_i. 

Rented, by IJrentUte, mnwttuitil in London dUtrict. 

ChMiipUr *-..rk j tteciaHty. Rr-rtiijv praciu.rtri in Xowtt and 
eauld mitOrlikCc work Vfodiirate wUrf* Would maqojm archi- 
tqrtni-al department for an EitaU A^rUl. 1 cYo SraeLm 

F-T B A P r } Cqinlu.il Sift et, Lond.m, W i 1 * *x&Ury w 

A k,: nil COT vo AL A.^rvvT. ETipplrrl in War, d^an* pniEesioEral 
noma draughbsmah. Wide 

su™t w r v ' ^ ' r >■ R ■ f ■ tJ • A. ■, Um .1 uit 

A» thtbi**?' marTi ^ + Service would like- to b^ar ir,. m 

An hi Sc s abroad mmartflliMmaiws willi hi* pnactiw. £nn 
^:und RHWnl knowlcfami ■ -ndd takn mtue of ^vrk*.' 

S'inie Colonial ea|Kfimur.—Aptilv Biik \r^ ■ r-Vo 

Vjrr R.l.H A . y . . m.Im,: S W . t. 1 t^ n W 1 1 " . 

.AssociATf: (ifc) AppqmttmmL Thoroughly rapabfc and 

sss* waswTB^Mi-JSr jsa 

ASSISTANT WAMTEDt 

ns l saKi r«s..^r 

0 ®,jr r *"*' ntn to ability. Applkatkiia U. >.Jm& 

Morgan. A.R.I.B.A., Cooaty Arriilin-t, CirwankT-n. 

I.ONDO.N ADDRESS REQUIRED. 

AkcELirxei wnii iittrtiff Ln Sutttv, tr,iiiiT.i London a,|,ln>w. 

Si n,u|lu ' aTranarrnrnl if lir’riuiml, nr iranlil takr t»wr 
Pwlim WVT ISSJ. 71 k SWeLary H.X.B .A.. % Conduit . 

( m. GERALD R, CUV ETON, 

n., . Gfcuu. R. a*vroy. AJU E.A.. totnum ^ 

nina^l'r , ' t f]lUn-i| StrTBl, lil.jr 1 <i([|f,i. ,IIUl H'M] 

plrasrd to itHTfive trade calak^tirrs 
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Pirro Ligorio of Naples, Rome and Ferrara 

BY C\ A* HARDING [A.], 


P IRRO i.IGORtO came in Rome from Naples 
when about twenty years of ape. His early years 
are curiously obscure and the mejgrc facts arc 
contradictory. There are many brief notices of him in 
biographical dictionaries, bui they give various dates 
beginning with 141*0 as the year of his birth, while 
Lancia ni places the event as late as 1527. As ihere is 
evidence in Ligoriu*a writings that he was in Rome 
between the end of 1540 and 1541. it would seem that 
about [520 would he more correct. He came of noble 
family/ and his early studies were directed to litera¬ 
ture, lint a gif* for drawing led him 10 seek his fortune as 
a painter, and in many of his writings he styles himself 
fci Picture Napoli tano_ ,p On Ilia arrival In Home he seems 
to have supported himself by painting for some year*, 
and in 1541 it is recorded that he painted some frescoes 
tn the Homan Palazzo of Francisco della Rove re* Arch¬ 
bishop of Believe n to. 

Of his masters in Hume we know little. Bryant, in his 
Dtttkmiry c/ Paintm t says that Ligorio w as a pupil of 
Giuliu Romano h but, as Giulio left Home in 1520-21 tu 

* Described 0 " Nobile del di Port* Nuov*/ in the 

Ditwmury' l/ AitMtotiUtt. Liflnrio hiTTi^eSr aiRfiA « Idler H Pa¬ 
tricio Napoli tura ct Cittadino Kfltnflnu. ,l! 


spend his life in the service of the Ducal House of 
Mantua, this cannot he correct. 

Inigo Triggs, in Tlu Irt af Gurdm Design in Iinh\ f 
refers t" Ligorio as a pupil of Vignola, a not improbable 
suggestion as Vignola returned from France in 15+5, 
and in the following year, under the general direction of 
Michachtngdop commenced work upon the courtyard of 
the Famese Palace, Ligorio may have received part of 
his training under Vignola, fur among the drawings in 
the Bodleian Library| there is a careful rendering in 
brown ink of this courtyard, ns executed* with the carv¬ 
ing atone omitted, and this may beastudy ofliis master's 
work. Moreover, an will he seen latc^ Ligorio worked in 
close assocblion with Vignola for many years on St 
Peter's* 

Ligorio gained some reputation as nn artist p and traces 
<if his work were to be seen, according to some writers 
at the beginning of last century, in the decorations of 
several houses in the Cam™ Slarzio* Monte San Sil* 
yestro and ihc Catnpo dci Fiore* anil the same authori¬ 
ties state that these paintings arc distinguished by a 
predominance of yellow in the ground colour, 

t Op, ai. t p + J Cnmrtiii M&S-, ijlL 

6zq 
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Ligorio aIs® found time to gratify his interest in the 
antiquities of Rome, and the destruction of the city pro¬ 
vided him for many years with materials in such profu¬ 
sion that he was unable to complete more than rough 
notes before each new find was destroyed* During the 
twenty-eight years he spent in Rome many of the finest 
monuments were sacrificed by the cupidity of the Papal 
authorities, and Laltciani has related, in the pages of his 
Derirurtton of Andtnt ffonir, how all classes of Roman 
SEHriely, popes, cardinals, patricians, and wealthy busi¬ 
ness men AC ni tub led for permits to procure materials 
from the buildings of the Roman Emperors. 

In 1549 Ligorif* painted nvofreBcoes in vhtOratoiy of 
S. Ciava no i Decollate! * near ^an G iorgfbin Vela h ro. " I'hc 
design of the church nf S* Giovanni has been credited to 
f ago ria,but a# Franeeseo Sal vi at i ha d s according to Vasa ri. 
been painting jn the church in 153ft, this b a mistake. 
Francesco wu again at work in the building at she same 
time as Liguria, stud Vasari painted ike picture over 
lhe high altar, which were not fixed until 1551, though 
she commission was given some considerable lime 
before. In view of the relations between Liguria, Sal- 
viati and Vasari irt after year*, the first contact between 
the three men is of interest . 

About this time the little church of tf, Giacomo e 
Martino was erected and may have been designed by 
IJgorio, It w*& T in 1563, restored and rededicated as 
S. Flight del Ferrari. 

Ligorio now abandoned painting as a means of liveli¬ 
hood, and in the latter part of 1549 entered the service 
of Ippofito d'Esre, Cardinal «f Ferrara, at a salary id" 
y scudi 53 baiocchi per month. 

The L’aidinal was keenly interested in the arts, both 
indent and modern, of his country, mid his * ollection 
of classic sculpture was world-famed } In 1549 he vv jn 
jp pointed Governor of Tivoli by Pope Paul ill, and in- 
41 rutted I Jgorio* who *ecrns to have been engaged pri- 
miri ly on the strength of his antiquarian knowledge, 10 
prepare designs for a country seat near the famous ruins 
of Hadrians Villa On the bank* of the Anio. According 
to Fercier a villa SuhI been commenced on the chosen 
rite nine yeans before b> Cardinal Barthelmi della Cucva 
d'Albuquerque, llishop of Cordova, hut in comparison 
with the splendid creation of Ligorio it was a modest 
undertaking* 

Ligorio at once set to work, and while preparing the 
rite laid bare the remains of a Rom am villa—that of 
QuintilM Varus—Bin) in extending the area for his 
patron he demolished some of the cj stern part of the 
town of Tivoli, It has been stated that, in all, one mil¬ 
lion scudi were spent in the preparation of the ground. 
Hadrian's Villa was laid under contribution for matc- 

* to the Fraternity r it I hr Mivrri^rdift. '\*he plan 

anil section nre Kiven in LctflrouiUy'i R»f*u pL 171, 

f A JetiLled dettfiplfmi Ot the teislptuees and wmc interest- 
ift£ reprndLictjnnf of old vierwl the Wlfl ate In k found in u 
paper by Dr. Thcmw Ashby in Arih^ 4 t^ia, vol. Jxi. 
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rials and for motlli in design, and, at the same time, 
Liguria contrived to make a survey of the two villas and 
to prepare partial restorations dedicated to the Cardinal, 
w hich were a great advance upon the crude represenia- 
lion of topographical plans usual at the lime. 

The site of the Villa cTEste falls steeply from the 
south and the great mass of the Casino on the heights 
looks over the terraced gardens, beautiful even in their 
present neglect, hut in the great days of the Cardinal far- 
famed and a wonder to travellers (fig T 1 ) r The building 
itself, intended as a summer residence for the Cardinal 
and his suite, numbering 250 persons not including per- 
virttfjs a vast rectangular mass, almost devoid of archi¬ 
tectural features save for the outside stairways to the 
principal doorway on the Piano Nobile. It is nearly 
300 feet in length and is continued by lower terrace 
walls enclosing the private gardens and service courts 
along the w hole of thesmuh end of the rite. An engrav¬ 
ing by Du Pcrac published in 1573 shows belvedere 
above die main comice carrying up the lines of the pro¬ 
jecting end features of the fumade, but it is doubtful if 
these were ever seriously contemplated. J The interior 
is decorated with frescoed walls and vaulted ceilings, 
painted mainly by the brothers Zucchero, Taddeo and 
Fredcrign. A species of inentstitiun of shells and 
pebbles, very much affected at the time,was largely used 
in the arahe&qurs in the Casino as well as in the interiors 
of 1 he many grottoes md fountains in the grounds. 

In front of the Casino h a wide terrace which leads 
ill rough formal gardens to the Terrace of the Fountains, 
s yrut- 500 feet long. At the eastern end 13 the Fountain 
K-f Arethu^a and q ILth House, and at ihc western ex¬ 
tremity die architect's love of the antique caused him to 
construct a curious model of Old Haute, rmw much 
rmitihied but still interesting. It is rather a fanciful 
suggestion of LigorkA than an attempt at detailed re¬ 
production, and a pleasing transcript of the Island of 
Aesculapius stands in from, washed bva stream diverted 
from the Anio near by. Many other fountains of varied 
design, all with classicotf names, and grottoes enshrin¬ 
ing marbles from the Cardinal's collection, show the 
fertility of Lignrin’s invention and his freedom in 
adapting classical details to the needs of the moment. 
Ferrara with ilex, cypress arid laurel lead down to the 
kitchen gardens and entrance, and from in any a vantage- 
prum on the boundary Walks mperb views of the Cam- 
pagna arc obtained. 


as an architect, has exereised a never failing fascination 
onanists and writers, and has found expression in the 
uiany fine drawings and descriptions of such writers as 
Evelyn ,uid Monta igne. In the gardens Ligotio was 

* J t> !^ lhb>T * n View l*#iHL} w p<nnis out thai 

, gardens weft (reared in a iflirit of tntidpatjon (which mnv 
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assisted by Gracomo della Porta, whilst the hydraulic 
work was cm rusted to Ehe celebrated engineer Orazio 
Olivieri r ia whom must be attributed the tasteless water- 
organ. 

In 1555 Cardinal Giovanni Pietro CarafTa* a Nea¬ 
politan, was elected Pupe, taking the namcof Paul IV T 
and Liguria was shortly afterwards invited to enter (he 
Papal service* being associated „ os far as (he work at the 
Vatican Palace was concerned* with Sallustiu PeruEzi, 
the son of BaldfliS*tt\ 

The great church of St. Peter 1 * was now in the hands 
of Michaclangclo, and, in conjunction with Vignola, 


dcre, and this* with the Gmn f Xiechione, which forms 
such a magnificent feature in the Gjardino della Pigm, 
was finished in the reign of the succeeding Pope. 

Ligorio was instructed to prepare designs for 3 
Casino in the wood of the Belvedere p and the charming 
lit tie building now known as the Casino Pitt Quarto or 
the Villa Pia was Commenced {Figs, t and j} T 

The original design for the gardens* scarcely com¬ 
pleted, was due to San Gallo ( and L Ego no arranged his 
composition on a hillside sloping to the north-west. On 
the southern nr higher side of an oval courtyard isji 
small CasiUo whither the Pontiff was wont to reson 



Fic- 2 - Vim.\ Piv The CoomrABD and niB Locoia 


Ligorio was employed upon the fabric, hut* failing to 
agree with Mschacbngelo.hc was withdrawn.* Accord¬ 
ing to 1 atarouilly, there b among the Vatican archives a 
project for the restoration of the Thermae of Diocletian* 
dated 1558, by Ligorio* hut this budding was live years 
later reconstructed by Michadangdo* who adapted 4 
portion of the famous ruin for use as a monaster} and 
the remainder as the church of S. Maris degti AngeJri 
A further drastic restoration at the hands of Yanviletti 
«aft effected in s 749+ 

Lignrio and Peruz/J were now busied with the com¬ 
pletion of ILi'Id assure PcraazPa courtyard of the Udve- 

* I^irio End Vignola were em|iloycd to supcrvi&r work 
ihas could no* be reached excepi by ladders See Pwf, Aiuhc^m. 
t.rtlurti. jijoi. 


tn escape the etiquette of the Papal Court* and on the 
opposite side is an open loggia. At the ends of the court 
are two arched perches* and from the ground outside 
two curved ramps lead down to the lower parterre, 
which contains a fUhpoud and adjoins a level green 
forming part of San Gallo's design. Much of the mate¬ 
rial came from ihe Stadium of Domifiap* and the work 
was hurried forward only to lie interrupted by the death 
of Paul IV, which occurred in 1559, 

I he new Pope, Pius 1 \ , at once resumed the work. 
Sithistio Peru&zi assisted, in the general supervision P 
and the superintendent of works was Bernardino 
Manfredi T who had as foreman under him one Fran¬ 
cisco da Como ; the stucco work* or“ grouescfii, 11 was 
mostly executed by Rocca di MontcfIa£uane„ The 

* 3 * 
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painters are mentioned at length by Vswj in the Lift 
of Tmidto Zuitktr®. There were Frederigo Rarocchi, 
who, assisted by Leonardo Cungi and Durante del 
Xcro, both from Borgu San Sepukro* executed the 
pjlutings in the firat floor rooms of the Caring ; Sstnti 
Titt, of Florence, who ponied the room above the Siair- 
ca*e ; Frederigo Zuechem* who was responsible for the 
principal apartment and also for the loggia across the 
courtyard ; Giovanni da] Carso t who, besides assisting 
with some of the stucco work* decorated a small room on 
the first Honr, whilst Taddeo himself and Qmio Sam- 
madtini and Lorenzo Costa contributed panel paintings 
in the general scheme. The direction of the works and 
the selection and payment of the artists were entrusted 
to Cardinal Emuiio, who was, in quite a modern 
manner, decorated by the grateful Pontiff on the cem- 
plttion of the huitding. 

In spite of considerable ill-usage. the Villa Fia stands 
co-day fresh and sparkling^ under the vast dome of St. 
Peter's ■ a delightful rtmtraal exhibiting the diverse 
architectural tendencies of the age. It has been the 
fashion to write of ihc Villa Pia as an adaptation of the 
villas of the Romans, but Ligorio has refined the mate¬ 


rials drawn from bis study of ancient art, and in an ex¬ 
ceed ingly small space he has produced an architectural 
work of the greatest interest. 

In the year 1560, ligorio, assisted by Peruzzi, made a 
restoration of part of the church of Ara Codi, and in the 
&ame year the Laneehmi Palace in the Piazza Xavnna 
was commenced- According to Fa]dg this building was 
designed by Ligorio. Leon Fahistre** however, de¬ 
scribing the building as one that would add nothing to 
his reputation! rejects the attribution, The facade, 
though severe, is not dissimilar in type to one shown 
among the drawi ngs in the Bodleian, and may well be by 
Liguria 

About this time it would appear that he was en¬ 
trusted with the completion of the Sata Regia \ at the 
Vatican, During the progress of the work, l.igorio, who 
seem* to have been greatly in favour with Cardinal 
Emulio* was approached by Sshmi* to obtain for him, 
in conjunction with Daniel lo da Vo [terra ,§ some portion 
of the decoration of the Sala. Ah a result of the arehi- 
lea's petition, supported by Dcniello, Salviati* who 
was, even in the partisan view of his friend and bio¬ 
grapher Vasari, a had-tempered in an, obtained em¬ 
ployment and proceeded to obliterate one of YoJterra's 
paintings. Vasari reports the result in the following 
words 1 il Bui Salviatb paying no regard to Ficro, any 
more than to the others, . . . caused the architect from 
having been his friend to become in a certain sort his 
enemy, M Ligarin eventually succeeded in taking the 
work out of Hah iall's hands* who* ilicensed p left Rome 
in disgust. 

The Sala Ducale also has been attributed to Ligurio 
and Feruitri, but later restoration at the hand of Bernini 
has obliterated the original features. 

Other works jt the Vatican during the time of Paul 
IV and Pius IV were probably under the general super¬ 
vision of the 1 w<> officials, following the original designs 
by other architects, 

Ligoriii devoted some time In works of engineering 
and public utility. The harbour* at Porta were sur¬ 
veyed, and in 1563 he was engaged in repairing the sea¬ 
wall and defence works at Citta Vecchia, and there are 
some sketches in ihc Bodleian of his proposals* dated 
September of that year. In 1563 Ugorio undertook 
some extensive work at the Basilica of St, John Lateral!' 
including the restoration of the side wall, and his work 
is fliill to be seen above the north porch erected by Fon¬ 
tana (Fig. 4). It consisted of a high wall and two bell 
towers connected by a balustrade, a segmental pediment 

• f' - Ufhiti* tu*r tie la Rtmhtante. 

t Op. nt r . foj, a 07. 

I Commenced by SanG^lto, fraoxs bf Picrinodrl V#jfa 4 and 
left unfinished at his death in 1547. 

5 Danielle Ritrancm, the h< bn»ch» mater” of Miehael- 
eni^lo * Lair Judgment , He mi a cIimc friend of LEgorio, and 
hij name appears m a parU} defaced note in diefkKilrian MS5. P 
fol. 97- 
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and panels for the artrtflof the Pope, The wooden veiling 
of the nave was also commenced for Pius IV and com- 
pletcd by Pins V. The nave itself was drastically re* 
modelled by Borromini, and the balustrade was taken 
down by Fontana when he was building the arcaded 
porch. 

Ligorio carried out some repairs to the Acqua 
Verging, better known to visitors to Rome as the Fon¬ 
tana di Trevi, and simultaneously the building on the 
Via Mu mini a, known as the Vigna qf Pope Julius, was 
completed. The structure was commenced either by 


little beyond the travertine facing to some of the 
walls. 

In 1565 Ugorb, whose temperament seems to have 
l>eett somewhat uncertain, had a disagreement with Fra 
Guglielmo della Porta, of whom lie complains bitterly 
in a letter to the Cardinal Farnesc* now the colleague of 
Cardinal Emulio in the administration of the works at 
the Vatican., In the same year Fills IV died, and was 
succeeded by Michele Ghk!ieri T who look the title of 
Pius V. 

The new Pope had been created Bishop of Neri by 



Fig* 4.— S. Giovanni in Latehaso 
Liguria** vrt)tk above north porch 


Pcnjzzi or San Gallo, but was only partially finished* 
Fins IV t at his accession, found it rapidly falling into 
ruin and decided to *dapt it as a resting-place for 
princes temporal and spiritual travelling to Rome, 
From the evidence of the building, substantiated to 
some extent by tradition, it would appear that LigOitO 
and Feruzzi again collaboruled, the lower stage being 
by the latter, but the delicate and fanciful composition 
at the angle ivas no doubt due to Ligorio (Fig, 5). 

En the following year (1564) Michaelangdci died and 
Pirro Ligorio and Vignola were appointed architects to 
the fabric of Si. Peter 1 * at a joint salary of three hundred 
ducat* per annum. They appear, however to have done 


Paul Ill, and one of his first acts on ascending the 
throne was to erect a tomb in the Church of S.M. So pro 
Minerva 10 the memory of his patron. This was de¬ 
signed by Ligoriu and executed by Jacopo and Tomaso 
Casignuoh. Antique marbles were supplied for the 
sculptures and the work wi$ finished in 1566, 

About this time Ligorio wa* consulted about some 
repairs to the Si&tine Chapel, and in the Bodleian* 
there is a drawing showing his proposals for remedying 
the damage caused by the unbuttressed vault, buik in 
I47J, and now threatening to overturn the walk and 
destroy the paintings of Mitfuielungdu and other 

* Qp+lrf** fob 106, 
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masters. The drawing shows ihc system of shoring and 
of underpinning the walls, and dekribes the proposed 
piers projecting from the face of the old wails, urging 
the Importance of prompt attention to the condition of 
the fabric. 

In 1566, at the instance, it would seem, of Vasari, 
Lieorio was dismissed from the papal service for pro¬ 
posing to vary the designs of Michaelangeb. Vasari 
also lays upon Ligorio the responsibility for the collapse 
of the Ponte Sisto, which occurred in 1567, This was 
unfounded p as Vasari should have known* for a com¬ 
mission had been sitting since the August of 1565. and 
some month* afterwards Vignola had been appointed 
architect, but Papa] parsimony had prevented any steps 
being taken for the safety of the structure. 

Ligorio now returned to the service of the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, his first patron, who, returning to Italy after 
the murder of the Due dc Guise, and being out of 
favour with the new Pope, had retired to Tivoli, where, 
nmulsi his rare collections and in bis still unfinished 
villa* he passed the remainder of his life. The cwupk- 
don of the great gardens now occupied the attention of 
Liguria f«r some months* and he was then brought to 
the notice of the Cardinal's nephew, the hlreral-minded 
Alphonse II t Duke of Ferrara. 

Alphonao had been educated in France, and on his 
succession he determined to revive the glories of the 
house of ILsic, and to make flis court once more a centre 
of Humanist culture . To this cud he w as rebuilding bin 
palace and gathering Ground him w orkers in (he arts and 
in literature, among whom Ligorio was included. In 
1568, therefore, Ligorio took up an appointment as 
engineer and architect to the Duke ui a salary of 25 
golden crowns per tun nth, and left Rome for ever. 
While in Ferrara Ligorio married, but had no children. 

In 1570m earthquake caused the River Polo inundate 
tt* banks, and the constructive skill of the ducal architect 
was severely tested in the necessary- repairs to fortifica¬ 
tions and buildings. 

He also prosecuted his researches in the past remains 
of bis country and assisted Enea Vico to classify the an¬ 
cestral collection* of the Duke. 

Ligorio a be* found time |o continue his own work on 
the antiquities of the Roman Empire, and to rearrange 
his notes, and he was as indefatigable as ever in his 
efforts to obtain fuller information anil corresponded 
with many of the foremost antiquaries of the day. 
Among these was Julius. Orsini, and there is u curious 
letter extant, dated 1577, requesting information about 
some inscriptions of the F rat re* Arvalcs, which had 
been discovered about three years after ligorio had left 
Rome. This letter is signed 11 Firm Ligorio. 
Romano T pp * Another letter, now in the Budlcian,f 

* Reproduced by F. dc Ndhac m the Bihh'oth? que d* rEtofc 
drs Hunts* F.iUiif t, 1S&7, 

f Ct*wma i rt t*q. 


was written from Ferrara to Grade Basso, ihat city , 
regarding a medal of the Emperor Commudns, and is 
dated 15S1. Professor Middleton*! endeavouring to 
prove that Ligorio was alive after 1580, the date given 
by MiJi/ui§ read the figure as 1585, but a careful exami¬ 
nation of the MS. shows that the last inclined stroke 
m (he Roman numerals, making the “ I ,p into " V/ p 
has been added in a different ink, and* presumably, at 
some subsequent date. 

About the date of his death, like his birth .there existed 
until recently many diverse statements. Bryan asserts 
that Ligorio died in 1573, Milixta m stated above, and 
several other writers following him give the date as 
151*0. Lanai* however, placed the event in 1583 ami 
Begni | able to confirm this and to add the month of 
October. 

Pirro Ligorjo left a prodigious amount of manuscript 
ami sketches, in id Voss i us a I lege >1 hut he saw 120 volumes. 
I hey all passed into the possession of lus nephews, and 
later into the libraries of two Fcrrarese gentlemen, Sig- 
norE Gardellini and C rispi, alter which the collection 
was broken up, the greater portion having been secured 
by the Duke of Savoy for the famous Royal Library at 
I urin at a cost of ib,ooo crowns. E his comprises thirty 
folio volumes nf manuscript and sketches. There arc 
ten volumes apparently copied from tire Turin MSS,, 
in the Museum at Naples, Two volume* arc now in the 
Vatican Library, and there is one volume at the Bihtip- 
theque National ;it Paris, and another at ihc Bodleian 
Library_at Oxford, while there are a few sketches in the 
Royal library at Windsor. 




viLpjc^m me lanours ■ j-i iw’ctiiy^etgtit years* 
principally in Rome, though other part* of Italy arc 
represented, and were intended to form .in ,-lrr fries- 
***** Oictbnary and Cyefofuedia, divided Into several 
I'oiiks. 1 he whole conception was far in advance of the 
1151ml type of such works in Ligtirio’s day. The illustm- 
Tmus, as will be seen on inspection of anv nf tiic MSS, 
or even of the reproductions to he found in the pub 
fished works of modem archarologiats^ are drawings of 
considerable power, and are mostly m brown ink r The 
manuscript varies considerably, part being written in 
mrai Italian script with finely drawn initial letter? 
w r hiclt appear* to he the final form of the portions ^ 

1 tea led, while the remainder seems to be drafts in various 
stages of completeness and includes rough notes on odd 
scraps of paper In some of the volumes lira wings of 
architect oral detail and composition arc iniETstKfrsod 
which vary so much in draughtsmanship and design 
t at the student is forced to reject much as unworthy 
of 1 be talented Ntapuliiiin architect. 

His publishci] works arc few md mostly in the 

£ vol. tj, pp 4!>q riT^T 
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volumes of other authors issued after his death. 
Amongst these is the plan of the Vilh Hadriana re¬ 
stored by Pirro Ligorio, first undertaken for the Car¬ 
dinal d'Este, gnd printed in 1634, at the direction of 
Cardinal Antonio ftarbermi, who instructed his archi¬ 
tect, Con tin i + to bring the plan up to date. Corn ini, 
however, seems to have enntented himself with pub¬ 
lishing Ligorio's plate with the text sti Latin, merely 
describing the identificatton letters. Foleni (Vol. V) 
gives a description of the Amphitheatre of Verona by 
Ligorio ; and a Treatise on the vehicles of the ancients 


thus ; M Unfortunately he was not horn to speak the 
truth ; he was a bom impostor and forger, so that it is 
always difficult and sometimes impossible to decide 
w hether his evidence, when unsupported by more trust¬ 
worthy witnesses, rests on any foundation of truth -. .** 
But a few sentences after he adds: 11 1 have myself 
found so much useful and honest information in 
Liguria ? s manuscript volumes * . , that I cannot bring 
myself to brand him with the stigma/* Professor Mid¬ 
dleton* writing in ArchiFQFogia t haz also testified to their 
value, f The same uncertainty exists with other of 



lie. 5 .—Tub Vulva or Ron Juutifc 


was published in Frankfort in 167^ under the title of 
Ik Rc VchiCtitari* In the two Thesauri of Graevius 
them are descriptions of the Villa lladruma and Mila 
d T I 3 stc at Tivoli, both from the pen ofLigoria. There 
were in addition drawings of die Circus Maximus and 
maps of Italy, Naples and Greece, but on the manu¬ 
script volumes rests his archeological reputation. There 
arc three manuscript volumes on Home and the Cam- 
pagna, dedicated, the first to Cardinal Ippblito d*Este, 
the second to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, and the 
third to the Holy Trinity, and there is the great cyclo¬ 
pedia already referred to* 

The value of this mass of information has been much 
debated. For instance. Lane tan i * describes the author 

* Wandera^* in iht Roman Carnpagjwt. 
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Ligori o's cri tics . Lu dovico A1 uratori, in hi? Thts murur, 
speaks bitterly of his want of faith. Olivieri wrote j 
lung monograph on the frauds of Lignrio* whilst Dr. 
Bprghe&e, quoted in the N&uvdh Biographic, s ays, 
referring to a suggest ion of investigating the ambi¬ 
guities of Ligorio: M When your project is complete 
you will he surprised at the number of apocryphal 
monuments caused by ibis man/* Other writers uf less 
erudition and greater imagination tiave charged Ligorio 
with systematic fabrication of false antiquities, coins and 
medals. 

Ligorio in some of his notes confesses that hr was 
unable to vouch for the correctness of his surveys, and 
he is unsparing in his condemnation of much of the dc- 
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airuciion that lie witnessed. Moreover, the MSS. iliac 
remain are not complete, and on that ground lie is 
entitled at least to a recommendation so mercy. Mis¬ 
takes there undoubtedly are, but Ligorio was not alone 
in these, Palladio, for instance, in a drawing in the Bur¬ 
lington-Devonshire collection, mistake* the Palace of 
Augustus for a public hath, while Lanchni * gives an 
illustration of the Regia drawn by Ligorio, and says: 
" Evidently the latter was under the impression dial the 
building was rhe Arch of Janus,” This must have been 
one of Lsgurio’s earliest drawings, as the discovery took 
place in 1543. Lute riant admits that many of the par¬ 
ticulars are genuine and bear comparison with the exist' 
ing fragments. 

Raoul Lucheltc f has probably supplied the true ex* 
planet son when he suggests that during the feverish 
exploration that was carried on in the sixteenth temun 
Ligorio made hi* sketches in haste, and the Lacuna: 
w hich occurred would not be tilled until the leisure of 
his Inter years, when at Ferrara, rew riting and redraw ¬ 
ing his material, he would add to and alter his work 
from memory, the particular relic by that time being 
probably destroyed/! There is evidence in the letters 
referred in above of his efforts to obtain further infer- 
maiTon K even after he had left Rome for good. 

Apart front Ugorio's place as a pioneer in epigraphy* 
there can be no serious difference of opinion oil his ar¬ 
chitectural achievements, though there is little con¬ 
temporary notice of him, 

A u^ari came into contact with IJgorio, as we have 
tecn K early in tht tatter's career, but to Vasan one man 
towered over the world of art; heme, when Ligorio 
dared to express his views of Michaetingdu's work at 
St, Peter's, he became to him an object of detestation, 
i’li ere was, in addition, the din missal of Salviati, related 
above* to add To the resentment shown in the fact 
that no life of Ligorit? appears in the Vilt t and any 
references that Vasari fall necessary were -o brief a* to 
imply that the performances to which they relate were 

* JfouJw 0 /. Iturttnl ftem, 

t Boucliri: and LochcSte. V r iUa Via r 

I JJf^rio himself, whllt He fMfltrUTs ji^uiilse 1he dcOTU-CtJort 
of usmcnU ihc fimli, a 4 V?. ( fltmamn \f$S rr fol. oil. spiking of 
Roman ihicw, 11 Take three PHlti of ptiimiled Parian marble, 
easjk- gtn fmm .minus: The Rwirih of EWnc Mini lurn brohrfl 
Siatucs/ * 1 


tin worthy of extended notice. Vignola, the close assu* 
date for many years of Ligorio, was the object of a simi¬ 
lar display of feeling nn Vasari’s part.f and for a like 
reason—namely T the marked influence that Vignola and 
his friends gained over Julius U3 to the detriment ol 
Michariangelo. 

In his private letters Vasari was more outspoken, and 
often careless of his facts. Of this Mr, R_ AV. Carden 
gives .1 good instance in hi* biography, where in a letter 
dated 1560,to his friend Vineenzio Rurghint,Vasari says: 
" I have received orders to examine the substructure of 
the Ponte Sis to p which is in a dangerous state ; also the 
works at St, Peter's from which Pirro has just been dis¬ 
missed, though not before he has made, 1 don't know 
how many mistakes/* The mistakes would appear to be 
departures from Michsclangelo's designs, for Ligorio 
was not in my way likely to fail in either design or con- 
si ruction, and bis reputed connection with the Ponte 
Sisto wus fc as pointed out above. untme T 

L Igork/* fame as an architect needs no more than the 
\ did d'Hste or the Villa Pta to show that he was a worthy 
descendant of the great artists who had made Rome the 
centre of culture. 1 pan such men scholarship sat 
lightly. Antique forms, eagerly studied n were adapted 
and recast as fancy dictated. The pedantry that was 
later to fetter architecture was as yet undreamed of. 

In the buildings of Ligorio, though their designer 
W3S probably better versed in the details of Roman ar¬ 


chitecture than any other man of hit day, there ss no 
suggestion that he ever attempted 10 seek for rules. His 
"■kill in construction, and a fine selective capacity in 
design, combined to give the building the impress of 
the social life of his day. 

Like all hi* contempomries he was a man of many 
occupaliDns—artia^ architect, engineer and antiquary 
by turns : but os an architeei he will ever rank high, if 
only for the examples on the bonbof the Anioand in the 
wood, ol the Belvedere, where art and nature have been 
Mended in perfect harmony by this almost unknown 
•1 rtist-arcbxolegist who lias been described as "* the 
most ge nial artist of Ids time, 11 1 

lhj T «•*"* it, A n.iu l: : vt ViqiwEl in li^ Life „f 
laddeo /.aether u but on!y bnamc the architect oF thr !’„!*'« or 
*RF*Tv a tCl nrquirt *ome brief notice. The fuiintinc* 

of I nddeo are described in Full. 

, Liinciiust, If [irwlpitllji anfftf Roman t?amt*ai;/ui 
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THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM 


The Acoustics of the Auditorium—Part II 

BY G. A. SUTHERLAND, M - 4 , 


W E have seen that some reverberation* par- 
ticnkirly in large halls and in the case of 
orchestral music, is very desirable in order 
to give the necessary fullness of tonc H and the in¬ 
compatible demands of speech and music in this 
respect might seem to make it impossible to design 
a large hall which would be satisfactory for both speech 
and music, The problem is certainly a difficult one, and 
where possible separate rooms should he used for 
separate functions. It this is impossible there is, 
fortunately, a solution of the problem which has proved 
satisfactory in practice, though scicniifk experiment on 
I he point has not yet been carried out. 

We have seen "that reverberation and intensity go 
hand in hand, so that the deadness that characterises 
music in ft hall of fairly small reverberation b dues in 
part at any rate, to the accompanying small intensity* 
\Vc have the means of increasing the intensity of the 
music aiuj giving it fullness of tone by employing the 
phenomena of forced vibration and resonance. The 
increase in intensity produced by the forced vibration 
of a suitable board or soundbox is considerable, but it is 
very small compared with the increase produced by 
resonance, as may easily be show n by experiment 
In a room resonance may be of two kinds. I he 
column of air in the room has a natural period of its 
mvn, and it will resound readily to a particular note. 
This U most noticeable in a small empty room such as 
a bathroom. In a large room the response will in any 
case be to ft much lower note, and is unlikely to occur 
noticeably except in the case of a building of cruirtfonn 

shape. |*| 

But resonance may also occur by the mechamc.it 
vibration of the walls of the room, as was quite clear in 
considering the absorption curve for wood pane!ling. 
It may at first seem surprising that a comparatively 
t»tj uid absorber should increase the intensity in the 
room l and, to tinders land this, one has to look into the 
nature of resonance. It a note is sounded near a wall 
w hich lends naturally to vibrate in the Mint period, the 
wall absorbs the energy^—f f M it converts it into the 
mechanical energy of vibration. This wall vibration is* 
in ihe first instan Jr, of insufficient Amplitude to give an 
audible suund, but if the note be sustained the energy 
of ihe wall will increase sufficiently for it to become a 
sounding body also. When the note is stopped the wall 
energy becomes insufficient to produce sound. anti the 
wall act* again merely as an absorber. 

So that a resonating body will perform the desirable 
function of acting both as an incrcaser of intensity and a 

* The ut part of rfat* article appeared in ihc Journal of 

aa SffpTemhf r. 


dec reuser of reverberation. The same will be true nfc 
forced vibrations, bin in a much less degree. 

The resonator will be most effective when placed 
near the sounding body, and wood panelling should 
therefore be placed near the orchestra to get the best 
effect. In any case, it should not be placed too far from 
the orchestra, otherwise the direct and the resonated 
sound may reach pan of the audience at such an inter¬ 
val of time that an echo or confusion results. Of course, 
any sound transmitted through the framework of ihe 
budding will reach the audience practically a_s soon as 
the direct sound. 

ll might seem that a resonator, responding as* it docs 
to one particular note, could only produce distortion. 
Here the difficulty may be met by providing a series of 
resonators for different notes \ one way in which this 
might be done would be to arrange for different thick- 
nesses of wood panelling on studding to be placed at 
varying intervals, which could be arranged to give the 
same extern ft] appearance though resounding to 
different notes in its different parts ; hut here again the 
results of scientific experiments arc still lacking. 

In any case, there is always the pin From forced 
vibration. In particular* a six-inch space under the flour 
boards of an orchestra pit has in one case been found to 
produce almost equal reinforcement over the whole 
scale. And wood panelling in the neighbourhood of :kii 
orchestra gives successful results in many different 
balls. 

In this connection ie is interesting to note that 
Vitruvius suggests that 1 1 scat res constructed of wood, 
having w ooden floors, do not need the system of reson¬ 
ant vases ; while those constructed of nibble„ squared 
sionc or marble do. 

It has been pointed out that, in an ordinarily shaped 
room, and in the absence of special circumstances, (he 
effect of an absorbent on reverbatiun independent 
of its location ; but this is □ far different thing from say¬ 
ing that its effect on the mousl its of a room is indepen¬ 
dent of itslocaimm Shortness of reverberation is only 
one desirable factor. The absorbent material must be 
placed so ^ to contribute to other desirable factors. 
Fortunately it can be relied on tci reduce she reverbera¬ 
tion wherever si Li placed. The best location For it in 
practice depends on the shape of the auditorium. 

The principle on which adequate loudness is 
assured in an ordinary auditorium is so to design the 
room (hat no member of the audience receives within 
one-fifteenth of a second !ess sound lhan her would it 
he were distant less than about 50 feci from the speaker 
Out of doors in still inr it is possible to hear farther than 
this distance, but in a hall, with a certain amount of 
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THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM 
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FlG- is.—Atduitic diagram for a nearly square room 
willl A lOUFCc of sound! r J/ F near one comer. 


rustling and simitar noises and a longer reverberation p 
50 fret is a suitable standard to take. In small halls this 
presents no difficulty, AIL that has in be arranged for is 
that the speaker shall have an uninterrupted view of 
everyone in the audience, nn member of which shall be 
at a greater distance than 50 feet. 

In any room the path of the sound is simply ob¬ 
tained, id a first approximation, by the method of 
images which will now be explained. If a train of sound 
Wives proceeding from a point S (Fig. 11) strikes a 
reflecting surface AB, the sound waves* after reflection, 
proceed as though their origin was not S but 1 , which id 
at an equal distance behind the surface on the perpen¬ 
dicular from Sh 1 is called the image of S, If wc confine 
our attention to a portion CD of the wall, then wc find 
the reflected path by joining 1 to the points CD and 
producing them to FF as shown. The shaded part 
show a the progress of the wave. 

Where one dimension, the length, is greater than 50 
feet, the direct sound must be supplemented in the 
case of the rear seats by sound reflected from a hard 
surface. This surface is moat conveniently the ceiling, 
since the upward part of the wave reaches the ceiling 
without loss. This is illustrated in Fig. 12. 

At the same time the splaying of the side walls may 
be of advantage since it reflects some of the sound to the 
seats at the bach of the room instead of to the front, 
where it is not required . This will he dear from Fig. 13 - 
The most suitable angle for the splay will be that w hich 
confines the reflected sound as far as possible to rite 
part of the room where it is most needed. This will 
vary for different shapes and sizes, but in any ease may 
he determined from the diagrams. 

Where there is a gallery it may be advantageous also 
to splay the ceiling, since otherwise the ceiling reflection, 
though reaching the gallery, may not be able to reach 
the seats at the back of the hall underneath it. 1 his is 
dearly illustrated in Fig- 14, where the shaded beam 
represents the flat Cctlingreflection tothc gallery t and the 
black beam the reflection from the splay to the seats on 
the floor. Neglecting the bending that always takes 
place to some extent, the point R represents the farthest 


back point to which the sound reflected from the flat 
ceiling could penetrate. 

In any case, it will be possible, by applying this 
acoustic diagram method, so to design the building as to 
ensure sufficient loudness everywhere in the room. The 
diagram method may be employed more completely 
than wc have yet done to investigate the progress of a 
sound wave* As an example of this, wc may take the 
case of t nearly square room with the source near the 
corner^ as shown in Fig. 15, where the complete wave 
system for a single w ave is drawn at a particular instant 
of its progress. That this dues give us a true picture of 
wave morion in simple cases may be seen from the 
photograph S of Fig. 16, the photographs being of 
water waves at about one-tenth second intervals in a 
similar vessel w ith a source near the corner. 

The loudness at any point of a room may be calcu¬ 
lated by applying the inverse square law. If I is the 
intensity of the direct sound at a distance of $0 feet, 
then the intensity of the direct beam at any distance, d 9 
l CO^ 

is ; . If the sound suffers reflection then it is di- 

d 4 

minished in the ratio of the reflection coefficient R of the 



Fig. j*>. PhflTogrupha di one-tenth second intrrvaU ef water 
w tv« cmafiaiitTK from & point near nne cornrj m 1 vnxei of I he 

^Mic shape >11 the room rfipreented in Fig. ij. 
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surface it strikes* the rejection coefficient being given 
by t A, where A h the absorption coefficient. The 
formula for intensity at a point after one reflection is 

thus: * where Jj is the distance of the point from 

the linage I, in the surface considered, If there art two 


regard to tnudne$s T it also shows what over long re¬ 
flecting paths, which would produce eehties, are to he 
expected. These can then be eliminated by the suitable 
disposition of absorbent material, Examples of mis¬ 
chievous reflecting surfaces arc shown in Fig, 17. 
Highly absorbent materia! should thus be placed at 



Fig. iB,—Aeotwtie iftignmi for the tWht^n in Rome, 


reflection^ then the formula is** ; where d lt h 

firtr 

the distance of the point from t l: the image of l t in 
the second surface. 

Thu* the total intensity at any point will be 

This will he adequate if it is at least equal to L 
*Fhe acoustic diagram not only gives information with 


Ali and t D. h may be remarked that the rear surface 
i# usually a suitable plate for absorbent material . 

I lie diagram may also be used to investigate the 
effect of curved walls, and the bending of sound that 
wg take place round pillars, beams and similar ob- 
‘ its application here, however, ceases to be 
simple, 3Tli i cannot usefully lie discussed in this ankle. 
1 " at V <!c> « S IV <? 'he true form of the wave* from a 
c urved surface may be seen by comparing Figs. i3 and 
>9- Fig, tS is the diagram for the Pantheon at Rome, 
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Lubour saving in small hou&cs. [The Report 
Ilf thu Hnb-t ummittiHi of the Women's 

Section]. psim4o. Loud. P,i23 

Pa£Sl^TEO BY THE ASSOCIATION, 


journal of the koyal institute of bpstish abchtteoto 


iv 

Gourluy Charles! 

Gonstmctimi td ft house. 2nd «L lo. Land. 1022 

FBKeKJTTKD BY K. T. B*T9lrOtl> t TftW Pi'&U^IIEiL 

Great Britain 

War Office. 

Bimck SynopeiiL Part L Authorised scafes 
and general rides. Part 2, List of building 
authorised for various Unit*, Part 3 . 

Details of neronimodation and fitting, 

la. 8o. Lmd- 102,1 

Pilesent to by THE Warn Orrrav, 

Groom (P Gl 

Dry ml and sanitalioiu Bo, £o#ri/, 1023 

pH IFJUTTED BY THE AL'THOIU 

Guild of Builders 

Building Guild in London. lteport and balance 

nhret. 1*0. lO- Uml 1022 

Paesentbp it THE Guild. 

Guildford 

^rp.RKY Afu ILEOLOGlCAt. SOtltTY 

Collections > Vol- - 34 . So. (ru ddfnrd 1021 

Pkesexteu wv Trta: Society- 

Gnillim (J> 

Display of Heraldry. fo* £&wL 1679 

Pbese>tkd by Mm C + R. Fisk. 

Hawkins J S) 

History of the origin ami CfftlMiilmiftttt of 
Gothic nrelifterfun-: account of Caaar 
Ca^ariuniLs and of his traiisiatkHi of 
Vitruvius; invalidationinto the principle 
and proportions of the Gothic Style ; and 
an enquiry Into tb* mod* of [Hunting ujmhi 
and staining gloft*, So. /^m/. IBIS 

Pbesestro it Mr. A. P. Urrfc. 

Hehrard 'Ernest) 

L Arc tlf* Galtm et [%Kse Sain! George* ii 

Satanique. p ftIJC - ®°- 18®* 

Putst ktfo m the Author. 

Hell ye r S 9s 

'PiuniWr rnifl suLnilitrv hoii*™. 3 nl fd. 

U 8 »- Lent*. [18841 

PUUIETSF BY i\ H_ BROBIE [ F. ). 


Hatton (C) 

Principles nf bridge£ s niathcmulical demoustxa- 
tions of the properties of arches, t Kirk net* 
of pii i ts h etc. 2 ml *d. gn. JgOJ 

PRESENTED by Mh, A. F. OrfT. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Society 

Jounta l t 1 919 m . No . Bombay 1 m 1 

pHJBHHTftC ar THE SOCIETY. 

Hyderabad State 

Aftt'UASOLUOIf;jtL 8 em ks . 

Nix 5 , Munirahacl stone ifumtiption of the 13 th 
year of TrililiuvazuLmalu ( Vi krainadtt ya VI) 

hi. to, ('atr.itfftt 1922 

Faesexteii nx the Oo vehement or Ixui*. 

AbI 'HjEOLQU JCJLL DftFAJtTMRSTT. 

Anmiul report, 1922. ta. 4 «j. f'nJhtfto 1922 

PjLK&ECTUU BY THE GoVEItSM EKT Dr I sDIJ. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. London 

Calendar, Seasmn 1922-23. go. Ion#/. I 1*22 

I'ht«ST£D BY Til* SUOIBTRAI. 

Imperial War Grave* Commission 

War < Iravf.s; how the cemeteries abroad will be 
di'Hi^ned. by Ll .-Cal. Set hV-lmc 

K enyoti, sin, So + I/W. 191 g 

Graves of She fallen. ob. go T __ 

l'Ht't>UU BY THE COHMIrtHIOKKlUt. 

India 

AflCR.KOLOOIIAL SURVEY. 

Cfttftluirue of the Museum id ArehffioJn^ nt 

Sanchi, HbopaJ Srati!. 4o. Cufcvttu 11?22 

Keport, by Sir John Mar^mN. 

fo {'nlrutta 1922 

PFi?jtefji Cirri*. 

Pragrew report for the year mdhig 3|?n March 

fo. Odeum 1921 

—-- m l‘ ffl. Bombay 1*122 

Piksotxip st the UovEajopin at Lsst*. 

JtMMV AXti Kj-sitmik State. 

Annual import of the Ardseeologinl Il.‘j»art- 

rm^it for 197 G. fni Jtitim u J JIHSII 

fi>- Jo hi hhi \ IftflO] 

llnm Couui^iovER hjr Xjjdu. 
lit'jmri of i lo- I ml I on SliiOrrifa’ ncjmmiiciT for 

Hn- war April 1V2J .Mu Mi 1 * 22 . f... / . . J »,22 

fxtSMSTKB »T THE S»CRtTA*T. 
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Institution oi Civil Engineers 

Minute of t’cittwrlteg!*. voli+ 213/214. So* Land, 1922 
Liai of Hembeis. So. 1983 

I 1 il e*? k ^t£i< pr the [wtmmoK* 

Institution of Structural Engineers 

itoumchL 4o* Loud* ^923 

pHS3£STEifr 9T TUB IsStlTUTlOX, 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

The Illuminating Engineer. So, /auhI 1922-23 

t’kE-fcSTBiP PY Tl« Swim 1 . 

Institution oi Beating and Ventilating Engineers 

Heat tug ami ventilation of paweoger ahips, by 

J. L, Muigrave, pnm. So. Laitrl. 1922 

PftEpESTED BY THE IsnmtJIKW. 

Institution oi Mechanical Engineers 

lViceedinu?, vok. i and ii, 1922. 8o. Loud, 1922 

-- vat. i. 1923. Ho. Tjond. 1923 

»y the Ijtsnmis*. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers 

JlmdlMKik 1923-24. So. torf. 1933 

Pam nttQ by rut lyfrrnraox. 

Institution oi Structural Engineers 

Article of Association. to, Xwe/. 1922 

Yearbook. lf<22-23. lo. Hand 1923 

Ptesewteit at m* lsstmrtiOT. 

Iron and Steel Institute 

Journal, ml. cv. and cvi. Sit. Loinl. 1922 

P»E»B>TKU BY TiTE iTBtRtm. 

Jackson Sir T G) 

IttuiiissilllC'' of iinnuiil Lirchitcdurf. Pdrt 3. 

France. 4o. C^unbndffis 1923 

PUfMTTXD SV TliE AUTHOR. 

Jaggaid W R and Drury iFE> 

Anlntcctunil building constrnctkm- 
Vol. %. |purl 3. So. Vnnihritif/r 1922 

Yol. 3 , |tart 2 . So, Cnmbridgr 1923 

Pan* at eh nr nu An hob. 

Kenyon F Gj 

K(Incut ion . a i coin i a ry and uni v i> mi t v. 

|>am, Bo. Land. J919 

Pas*Kvrcn fv the Anflon, 


Journals 

American .Vngaahu- of Art. 1922 - 23 . 

.AtUL-rican Architect uod Arwfiit<*ctuta| Review, 
1432.^3 

Architect, 1923-23, 

Architects' Journal, 1922 - 23 . 

Architect sttal and Building Journal of Qurtu*- 
land, im 

Architectural Forum (America], 1922-23. 

Arc hi tectum I Record (America.), 1922 - 23 . 

Architect urn I lie view. 1923-23. 

Architecton, 1 (America), 1923. 

British Builder, 1922-23 
Builder, 1922 - 23 . 

Building Xewa, 1922 - 23 . 

Building Review, 1922 - 23 . 

British C^nywoiivt. 1922-23. 

Concrete, ! 922-33, 

Construction. 1922 -2 3, 
i ’ountry Life, 1922-2,3. 
tisweta de Obraa PuhiicAS, 1922-2.3. 

Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 1922-2-3. 

Irish Builder and Engineer. 1922-23. 

La Construction Modem*, 1922-23. 

Mmiicijuil Engineering, 1932 - 23 . 

Pencil Points. 11*22-23. 

Sum., 1922-23. 

Studio, 1922-23. 

Tckiii.sk Ukcblad (Christiania), 1922-23. 

Quarry, 1922-33. 

Zejtsufuift f lit batiweocn, 1922-23. 

Prvibrtud nr the K a I torn k Pit.irauiroiLt. 

Portfolio nf Pluii-, fnuii The Architect'-' and 

Builders’ Journal. *m, fo. Land. 1914 

PuBaaiitcti by g. E HEimuta* [A.J. 

Rupam, Xos. 13 , 13 . 14 . fo. t Wr„//a 1922 

PatrntS(Ti:ii iiv rut Imilw Sobtiett or Ohh ,t*l Art, 

Arcjuitectiiru EapaSola. Noe. 1 and 3. 

Jo Mtu/rid 1923 

PatsKSfcn nv 9 knob Pinto GvtiAruee v Mpukxo, 

Kidder F E and Nolan Thomas. 

Architects’ and Builders’ Handbook. 17th 

edition. So. AVu- Fori & hmd. 1921 

Ptehettep by the Pc rushers.. 

Land Agents’ Society 

List of Bfeunlwifc Ho. Ismd. 1922 

PBE-.ESTJEO BY THE SUCRET* HT. 
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Leeds 

Yohkmmhk Arch.koixkjm-ai, Sociirrv. 

Journal, pun 10a go Lw* nm 

t .'ul lection of llaniificript& Iron] Ini Dec. 103 7 

to 30th Rov* H+22, pam, So, t^edi *1*23 

List of printed book* mid pamphlets, 1st Dec. 

1!*2) ir.i 30th Ni»», 1 922. pam. 8&* Awtf* 1883 

PHE9KNT1D BY til i; SoTItTY. 

Leicester 

L^COTEk AM> LEK*E31XRgH[lC£ SoCEKTY OF 

AariiTTEiTS. Ariniml Report Ittl-OL 

pMBSKNTIO IV TP 15 ^IM ISTT. 

Leigh Valentine 

The moflte profits Mr and roitunctidabJa Science, 
of Surveynjz of Landed Tsm incuts, and 
Hr friii tEitufj ntc* . . Whereqnto it obo 
annexed ., * a treat m, of the me&stirjug of 
all kirdra of Linden etc. J9,X. 2nd 
edition. Ski. fond. 1578 

pHUKsmon sr W, F. HlHH jF.]. 

Lethaby E) 

Form !il civilisation tk> r LW, 1^22 

FttT&KXTXD BY TUK UN IVXKATTT PflHS, 

Lewes 

Sussex Akcn^LOoicAi. Soltkit. 

CtfJwtioiu, Vok 03 and M, 8o, Omnbriitge 1922 

PlftMJUtTMD BY TUB JftHfllETV. 

Lincoln 

A*SOf TATTED ARCIUTEiTFKAL SoCTETIEJ*. 

Reports of papers V«L xxxvi, part t- 

8o, Liaeeh |1922J 

FicklestKd BY TUB J^h ioiv 

Liverpool 

E* H0OL OF A R< IHEHI!R£- I>E PAXTX EMT OF I "me p 
DfcSlOK, 

Town f banning Review, 11+22-23. 

8o, Ltf.rrpcwf 1 1*22 23 

Liverpool Architectural Society 

Calendar and report. So. i/rtrpe^ 1022 

f p M.**EYTlLb SY TIE C gOTItTY. 

Liverpool Engineering Society 

Ruin* and Regularintis, liht of purnbrn. 

pain. So. Literfotil J1122. 

Traisaactiom YoL 43 Ho, Urtrpttd 11*22 

PnLLtixxTiui MY The SotTMTT* 


Loudon Architectural Society 

Part 1 . 1 ’tuKs, list of member*. 

Essay* : Modem ambit return, by 1L Aihift. 

Rise ami progress of Gothic arvldteetnra* by 
S, Ek-az3ey. Jqn. 

Situations and accunipaJiiincnra of villa*, by 
Joseph Woods, Jun, 

Dilapidations, by J. Wood, Jtm. So. Lnd ISOS 
Prirt 2. Essays : Modem t b^bric-s of taste, by 
J. \Vpod t Jun, 

Bridge Imildinn. by J. Savage. 

Foundat ion*, by J, Elnita. Su, I W. 1810 

Pfti9E*nn bt Mu. A I J Orttf. 

London County Council 

Survey of Lonuon, Vol vm, 

PaHdi of St Leoiuuti, SWditeh. 4o lour/, 11*22 

PKKSItSTJtD RY TII£ Pum.iHiir h* 

London Master Builders* and Allied Industries 
Association 

Handbook and diai} T nm. m,8o . Lmtd 1023 

FUTMOTXQ by TII£ As»4H'JMTIOXh 

London Society 

J onrush 1922- 23, io. U*d 1 922-23 

PaaiM^TMa uy titr Socriarv. 

Madrid 

xSoeiKDxn Fentral nr: ARQurraf-roa* 

A ii|uiiii m. bx Aforfrirf, I 922-23 

Pies moth d ar the Sqciwy. 

Manchester 

Mas* Literary anli J^inojioHiirAL 

Memoirs amd proceedings, \u\ r 65 r ]jart 2, 

8 o- Afn,«ir^/rr LV22 

l^lLiL50TI£J> MT TIU ft|M31ITT. 

Marsh id Fi and Dunn W« 

Manual uf rernfmeed concrete, Irli k3. 

*m. 8 ih tom}. 1922 

Pu^KXTG]- ar (JON&TABLlt ft Co,, TMM t'CDt^HTU^ 

Marshall Sir John) 

Corwrvatior. nuimai, Iu W |boc»k fur .SnhdH- 
lo^ral lifficers i‘ntn«k-<J with tin car** of 
ancient Biofttoncnt*. «o, f.Mwf*, 1033 

PuStflMTII. BY TUB Ci.YKB'.iir.^T r,r IjTDU, 

Melbourne 

ItfiYAL VlrrontAK ISsnTl'TK OF Aw imuLTS. 

•IcMtntnl of ftbwediagB. Vol. 20. lo. It^Kiurno m> 

I'hYSCXTEI. BY IlttVITCTK, 
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Middlesbrough 

ClkveijAxp Tec HMI AL Institutisl 
J fulk-tirL.. Vtd. 2. No?. I 10, -So. 

pReJII'CTEtl BY TUfi I^TFPUTt 

Minty (E Arden i 

Sfimi account of thn history of TvtcrifMrL 

* fio T Land. 1925 

Pbeseftkd bv t m : A urn or [F.|. 

Montreal 

ERtilXEEBlSC; INSTITUTE OF CaXADA, 

("Iutrter + bylaws, 3 M nf members nod profes¬ 
sional en^jneenri|! ftciA. St>. Montmit 192-1 

frtnlLKTJEU DV Tax I^TtTLTE. 

Koyal Aiw , nji>:rri T RAL iNSTrn'Tfc of < "anaoa. 

Year hock, 1022. 

PHIL* ts ted hv the Ixnmrri. 

Murray (JAfl. 

Xf i w ftngksh Dirt) oil ary. Yul, y, [Wuh- 

Wavy); (WU—Whiti king). to, Lo>u/\ 1923 

pofejiRgrr id nr Mr, !li:srAMi3 Esmvoow if 1 ! 

National Federation of BuiMLng Trades 1 Employers 

XultOHiif Builder. Vi«L i- fo. Land, 1921-22 

PiSM^ENTEU MY Till FEDERATION 

New York 

Am: mo an Instiutk of AwHITU f- 
Journal, 1022 23. 4u. AW l ark 1922-23 

PfcERILNTKD 8 Y THE IvSTITL'TI, 

Awm I TEl TVRAl. LjE AllF E, 

Year book nnrl enttthijtuF nf annual t-ihiiiitiiHi, 

3 vol* fo. Xtw Port 1913-J 9L5 

put*ESTKif *y Me. Ai ffeu VecDTit. 

Year 1 hm>Ic And ratftloeue of annual exhibitJoik. 

2 vnk fo. lift* 1021 1922 

PHEEKNTKF BY Til* LlAOrE, 

AstERW'Afi Surf: I - OF < 'fYlL Ks'i MARKKA 

Prooeedinp, 1023-23. A™ J 1922 

PneiEXTEP nr Tin SiK?ncTY + 

Niehobon Peter 

Arrhitmural dirtimmiy, 2 vole, 4o* frftfn/. IS 19 

Pa rented »f Mem. Stkve**on 


Paris 

SoriETE 1>EH Ap.i If It Rr TITS Dl FLOW fa PACT Lfc 
( 3 d L s V ER5f KM EXT. 

An nullin', 1025. pun. 8n. Pflfii l Oil 

HnlleitiL 1922-23. to. fttrw 1922-23 

Assemble genihade, JP22. So. Pari* 1022 

I'ttE^KYTEEl IV Tilt Socittv. 

SociftrA Cexthalb oks Artiiitkites. 

ArniinirCf 1023. 2 copies. So. Pari# 1015 

L'Aroliltootm* 1022 23. 4o. JWt# 1922 If 

pRfcHl&SiTKIi BY THE SOCIETY* 

Pittsburgh, Penn, 

Mrli.on- [s*Tm’TK OF He^raw h 

List of books, i ic., by mr-mbris, |911 1922- 

pam. So. Pittofoire/h 1922 

PRetGCTBD BY Tilt IS^TITITE. 

Philipp (B J) and Paulsen (Fj 

Bauteii vom AVInvleniuffiau ftaffinHUftem. 

■Jo. Rrrtiu 3022 

Pretested Mt tut AvnvR*. 

Plfluche.Jfi] 

Pursuivant of Arms nr heraldry found wt upon 

fncts, 2nd hL So. Land* 1373 

Pkeyksted wy Mr. C. K. PmK* 

Print Society 

Siacty-tfix et chinu* by Members of t h** Society, 
selected and edited by E. Heflkef b 
Hubbard, with an [ntrtMlqctjon hy 
Kina tun Park?* 4u. HTHni^iTi-pi fJorNmon 1023 
Presented bv the Socunv, 

Prior (E. S3 

Kigbt chapters on Engliirk uedbwil nit* 

So. Cambridge 1022 

Pkt;s£M12n BY THE AfTIIOR, 

Queiiuell (M and C H E 

Evi ryflny lib 1 hi th? New Stone, Bronzr und 

Early Iren AjL!?s. So. Lcmd* [ 1922] 

PxmBK 8 Tin (if B. T. HtraroRD, the Pit blither. 

Rath borne Aaron i 

The Surveyor in fnuir bonkr* wn. f«. LtUii/ ISIU 
Preaenteb uv K, At.kianurR f^ s % 

Hichardson treorge) 

Bonk of wiling*, fo. A"rrr Port [1022] 

(Reprint of 1776 n/iVm/i /riJJrViW iw XdwJoij -) 
Pheserteh ry the PraLisoun, W. LlEt.at-R*, Nkw Yore, 
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Richardson G 

New itcnigus In iirrhitfctuft! (English and 

French text}. fc, Loud. 171*2 

Present m> *v J. St.ichie Gamin t a. 


Rome 

CVimml-sioxf. Archuommjlca Cohvutalk i>i Roma. 
BiiTkdino. Itiilii’i pcnenilL 1873— ] 92(1, 

hiii. fn. Home 1922 

Rultetino, Anno L, In. 8 o. Homr 1 023 

PhcseNTBU BY Til* CfJMMI.'SHiSft AAtHKiit.OCIl\i, 


BfjIfJkTUlU) 1IKLL* PUBBLTCA ISTRUXIONR, 


Etenco drift i tifrjic: trn»tUiin:i<hlli. 


Aleksandrin 

zu\, Mo. Rome 1313 

Aicxzo. 

#m. fch Rome HJjfi 

Bergamo 

Htll- flo. Rome 1914 

Holu^im. 

bdj. So. Rmie 1315 

Cuerta. 

sn\. Sfi. f^rtue 3317 

Catania 

sm Hn Rmue 1321 

Cm\m 

*\n Rome 1914 

La- Mporaili 

Kim. Mo, Rome 131S 

Mirilvim. 

80 . Rvwr. 132*1 

Kcvura. 

KiMt. Mo. Hott f 1311 

P^^rttgpju 

km Ho, Rome 19H 

Pisu. 

flTii. Mo. Rome [021 

Rftvi’rvtiJt- 

sni. ^ip. li*mr 1916 

itovigu. 

■m. x^'i. R'oriK 1915 

Siraciu ul 

m\ . So. Ntme HU 7 

Terumo. 

?m. Mfj. Rome 1910 

Torino. 

urn. Mo. Rome 1912 

Tripoli tuiin ( tfJM.iifii — 

.Mji miflricu — K rj t ten 

-Amalia. 

?ii!i P N*. Rome 19.1 2 


Fribestkb V < IXtrASI 


Royal British Colonial Society of Artists 

Lint of Menihm, * "harter, Bye-law* and Rules. 

pant. So. Land, 1920 

I'attaicTiro iv tut Sociwtv, 


Royal Commission on London Government 

Report on tin 1 Local Government of Greater 

London. So, Land. 192,1 

pRENKHTICII JiV Til t. tVuaiumKus. 

Royal Institute ot British Architects 

Pruyramnjr of the Conference held at Cardiff in 
i rjhjiHu riim with tin-South VValra Inwtifiit-- 
of Architects. *m. So. LW. 1922 


Royal Institution ol Great Britain 

Fro« keoisoh. VoI.xjs. Pan & So. Lowrf. 1922 

Vol. xxm, Purt L So. Loud. 192,1 

I'nRSEKTMO »v TBS IS3TITUTIIIS. 

Royal Sanitary Institute 

Journal, I$22-29. List of jncmbej> *»> Lund. 19tS 
F»mkst«u by tub Society. 

Royal Society of Arts 

Journal. 8 0l Land. I922-2S 

PlLUNKNTEU BY T li t SOfllJTY. 

Salwey Joseph] 

Art of drawing in lead pencil. So, JW. [1921] 

Ppmimi) tv H. T. Hatifuhh, tiie PumNUni.', 

Sc a pa Society 

Journal, No. if Xm.ij.L r. 1922 1922 

PhtVKMTtTi BY tur tiwflBTY. 

Scientific and Industrial Research Board 

Hiji.iusn Research IOiahu 
Hi'jit truuitiissmu thitmph wwlk, eoacnrtea, und 

p*m. So. Loud. 1923 

Seam S H) 

Lighting of picture galkrira and uiiusviiin^. S f 1 .1923 

I'fitSESTEl. RY TIIE A f Til DU, 


Selley iEruest. 

Inquiry Into th« Amriring of the Builtlins (iqilds. 

. ,, In, LmdL 119*2] 

[lliKtHti with The Buittkuy Gaihl in Ijjmfan.) 

Spain 


hi -t lit • >! Kspo tit l 

Aguilar y Cuadrado i Rafael) 


Guadalajara, Atoottde H™;ir < J 2 0 . /(« W | W((I fll . (Lj 
Beruete y Motet <A de) 

Vi-lnuju^ir, the Prado Museum. I2 o. fh,rrrlon« 

Cabelio y Lapjedra (L Mi 

Ciudad Rodrigo, l 2 o, Barroom, [n.(L] 

Cossio |M B| 


HI Unwo, 

Domenech y Monlaner (Luis) 

Pnhkt. 

Domenech (Rafael) 

(foiu in the Prado Museum, 

Florit (J M- 

Annjiien. 


12 o, Bnn'flrimi [n.d.| 


J 2 u. BuTeAum [n.d.] 


12 o. BamefoHO [n.J.] 


I2n, /hirrflofta [ll.tl. ] 



SUFFLEMKXT 


IX 


Spain — fintinnul 

Gestoso iJosei 

ISevilln. I2u, litirtrloim [n.d.] 


Gestoso y Perez ‘Jose 

Muslim nf Painting Jit Seville. 12 ". Bunttotift [n.d.] 

Gomes-Moreno M 

VhI[lLj iiiJjd. l !3o, tomicuw [nd.] 

A I ham bra, 2 veils. 12". Bafrrtom [u.il.] 


Lwuperez y Romea (Tieente- 

Cathedml uf Burgas I So, Utireehm [ii.U,] 

Melida JR 

iltjfuistiTy iii Sun Lorotuio <Li-l lists*rial. 

Ho, liitrtri'iitii [n.cL] 

Navas iConde de Ias i 

Tloyftl ra!<M-e of Jladrid. J 2 >>. Bimtlonu [n.d,] 

Torbadoy Florez .Juan) 

OtlJjewJta) of L*?on . l&t. llurcrhm [u-dl 


Vielva (Matias) 

'Fafearw' 12 o. fctrctfom [n il.] 

Pur^F, vr fh fiv Siixoii Paul*’ Grrif-iiftw r )Lvhkso. 


Stevens \E F) 

The Amrrimn hospital the- twenritftli century* 

Li, Aif .Vi-.r York iWI 

Papers tm lo^piul cmisimcUon 

!■■. Xw? rflrJt 1M9-1099 

Fslesesti;& BY THE AftkOIs 


Townsend (W G Pj 

Modem deco rati vo art m ti-Tiy taotl. vul. i, 

Woven and printed fabrics. wall papers,, 
lace and embroidery. fo. Loud, [IffiB] 

I'lrfpSKNTETi BT THE PPM trtHEMS, R. T. Bjmraun, Lra. 


Vagi |M) 

New guide of Koine, Xu ides ftrnl their cnvimH*. 

8 o + limit 1*41 

{Ettytiah tfrttwtetmi Vati** Guida <k ifoiwm r *{/ 
towfuTtoi ) 

PfiBABATEia bV CL H. lleomx [F.] 

Victoria ami Albert Museum 

Ajzmniiaii Architect tire from the fith to 13th 
cuhUiry. t^talogne uf aiu exhibition of 
ti ti hi ivn i u rul do lulls a m l * * raufli nr, by 
A. Fittvsdjiao* p<un. So* Atmrf. IW1 

Dti'Aftl'llEXT OF W UOSAVtMtk 

r^Tuk^ue uf Kn^linb furniture and wimdwork + 

vo I j i Gothic ami Ksrly Tudor, lo, Loud. 1&33 
Review of the prim-ifud EinjuixirionK litiriim: the 

. it IBM. 4o* hmd* 11*22 

P&E&KXTKO BT T1IE TUPST***. 


Vienna 

OsrERK EICUISCU ER ] ?f 0 E NIKI’ It- V N 0 A ROIT I 3 TEKTEN - 
Festschrift Tbdahw. *»* rfevma l®3 
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the acoustics of the auditorium 


the source being at M. Fig. is a series of photographs 
of water waves in a vessel of this shape. The shape of 
the wave at the appropriate instant is seen in photo¬ 
graphs zt and zz to he the same as that on the diagram. 
From the diagram it is possible to predict that a 
listener at A will hear four distinct echoes having in¬ 
tensities roughly of 0 9 + 06 , 0 5 , 0-9 of the original 
sound respectively. 

Where, owing to the presence of many curves and 
irregularities„ the diagram is specially complex recourse 
may he had to a photographic method. It is possible, 
with the aid of suitable experimental arrangement** to 


of the following waves in the two right-hand phoid^ 
graphs. 

Wide experience goes to prove that curved w alls arc 
almost always a menace to good acoustics. That this is 
bound to be tbe case might be inferred from the fact 
that all whispering galleries—the famous one of St* 
Phyt's in London, those of the Salle de Caristidcs in 
Paris and the church of Si. John Lateran in Rome, 
and that of the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, 
md many others that might be named—are all 
dependent for their peculiar qualities on the presence 
of curved surfaces. Concentrations of sound in one 



Fm. 19 , — Pfosffi?^ of waves in :» vo^el of ihc same shape at 

the PiiiiihecMi lit. Rome, Photograph* rti .soe-tenih Hecond interval*. 


photograph actual sound waves in their progress 
through a model of the room under test. hut the photo¬ 
graphy of water waves is simpler and gives as much 
information, 

Sabine has applied the photography of actual sound 
waves in advance of construction with marked success 
in several coses. Musi notable of these is the Scolhy 
Square Theatre in Boston. Had the original in ten lion 
of the arch keel been carried out, there would have been 
a clear echo, as is shown by the distance and distinct¬ 
ness of the following wave in the two left-hand photo¬ 
graphs of Fig. zc. On Sabine's advice the cylindrical 
ceiling surfaces were replaced by flat ones, and the dis¬ 
appearance of the echo is shown by the diffuse character 


or more places imply similar deficiencies elsewhere, 
and non-uniformity of distribution is the result. 

Not only are main foci produced by curved surfaces, 
but, owing to the phenomenon of interference, there 
arc also subsidiary foci. To what an extent this is so 
uuv be deduced from Fig. 2 1 , which represents the dis- 
mbuiion of intensity at head level of the sound emitted 
by an organ pipe placed at the middle of the fhvor of a 
room with a degmetiul ceiling* whose centre of curva¬ 
ture is at floor level. 

It must be realised that there is a similar but not 
identical system for every pitch of note, including the 
simultaneous components of a complex sound, so that 
there tends to be distortion as well as non-uniformity of 
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Hq. 2C< — Stowing ihe ditfrrcnr chamclEn of W arm reflected 
m?m curved and flat *urfatcs. 

luudnesa, A similar smc of affairs was shawn by Pro- 
JcsBor Raman and ih c writer to exist in the Whispering 
Gallery at St. Paul's Cathedral, where, if a pipe be 
sounded a I one point of the cireumference T points of 
concent fat ion and silence are found round the circum¬ 
ference and also cm proceeding inwards a Song a radius. 
At some points the octave of the note sounded is heard 
predominating. 

One of the worst cases of the had acoustics product J 
by curved surface* is furnished by an auditorium in the 
l niversaly of Illinois. Here the form l& roughly hemi¬ 
spherical P and from motive* of economy the original 
intention of breaking up the walls was not carried out, 
fhe result was a chaos of sound. A speaker on the plat¬ 
form heard ten echoes of his own voice, and on one 
occasion the orchestra conductor heard the echo of an 
instrumental solo which was being rendered with 
orchestral accompaniment more strongly than the direct 
sound, and beat time with it, with what confusion can 
be imagined. 

Hgures 22 and 23 show the main concent ration 5 of 
sound in this Auditorium. These were inferred first 
from diagrams and afterwards From the path followed 
by an intense parallel beam of light directed at the 
various surfaces in turn, (11 is 10 be noted t however, that 
the sound is not confined strictly within the limits of the 
light beams.) The offending surfaces were ihm located, 
and temporary improvement was effected by hanging 
heavy sheds of canvas 10 prevent the sound from reach¬ 
ing these surfaces. The result was very unsightly, and 
the drastic action w as then taken of lining the offending 
surfaces with felt. A difficulty arose when it was found 
that to felt all the offending surface* would mean the 
introduction of so much gbsdrhcni material that the 
reverberation period when the hall wot full would be 
too short, at least for music. The felt was therefore set 
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in strips w ith equal interspaces, so as to cover only half 
tile surface. It to also mounted on wood battens set at 
a little distance from the walls. This method of mount* 
ing gives slightly greater absorbing power, but the 
extra expense and the added danger of fire more than 
overbalance the advantage thus gained + The resulting 
condition of the hall was that the reverberation with 
1,200 persons present was reduced from 3-7 to 19 
seconds p which is very near r 8, the compromise value 
that is found satisfactory for halls as large as this vvhen 
used tor both music and Speaking. All the worn echoes 
were found to be eliminated, but there were still slight 
echoes from the unpadded surfaces. 

W hile in general a curved svall is a menace to good 
acoustics* one form of surface, the para haloid H has been 
used with success, K the speaker's head is situated at 
the focus of this surface the reflected wave is a plane 
wave p giving a parallel beam of sound, which thus 
reaches the farthest points of the room with lifi- 
d mu rushed intensity. 1 hts in effect carries the splaying 
of the walls and ceiling tn perfection. It 3* the principle 
of design of the Hill Memorial Hall in the Universitv of 
Michigan. Fig H 3^ shows the basis of longitudinal sec¬ 
tion and plan T which were a lightly modified in practice 
to accommodate an organ. Fig. 25 is a fuller section- 
The design was successful in that every member of an 
audience of ^,ooo can hear perfectly except the occu¬ 
pants of three rows of seats at the £ack of the ground 
Ruor, which were added after ihc building as originally 
planned was complete. 

It is necessary, of course, for the speaker in this case 
to occupy a particular position* though some slight free¬ 
dom of movement ia permissible. A disadvantage of the 
fiitiTi of design is that sound* of rustling or whispering 
m every part of the hatl will br returned to the focus, 
and the result may be unpleasant for the speaker. 

Ihc [till Memorial Hall has a volume of 800,000 
cubcc feet. The reverberation period when the hall ia 
hill is 1-7 seconds, which is found to be too short for 
music. When the hall is only partly full the tendency is 
for the reverberation to be too long for speech, [’his is 
a di In cully that may frequently have to be provided 
against. More nearly equal periods for different degrees 
or fullness can he attained by uplwUering the hacks 
and seats of the chairs with suitable cushions 

l< seems desirable at the dose of this article to E ive 
special consideration to a particular class of auditorium 
l ie conned chamber. The three qualities of btidness, 
distinctness and freedom from distortion, important as 
they always are, are even more necessary, and at lhe 
»me Ume more difficult of attainment, in a council 
chamber. Here a member may speak from any pari of 
he room am as a consequence his audience may be 

ence haf A r n *’ V™'" ° f «£«- 

ence that a sound falls off j n intensity much more 

rapidly behind a speaker than in front of him. and 







Fid. 21. —Showing the uneven visit ri but ion of in- 
at head level produced by a curved. ceiling* 
Thfl !tncri die uf the name of coniuut linro, The 
source is in the centre* 





Fin. 22. —The main Uiuentratieru nf sound in an audi¬ 
torium in the University of Hlinoia (Longttudirud Section), 
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therefore the provision of hard reflecting surfaces which 
will rcflwt ihe sound as quickly as possible to every 
member of the audience, including v tailors and rep re¬ 
sent stives of the Fress t is essential. If the celling be 
kepi low, it will act as a suitable reflector for this pur- 


quale distinctness In a council chamber a member 
expects lo he able to address his audience intimately, 
and not to have to enunciate his words as slowly or 
clearly as he would in the formal address of a large 
audience. This, and lhe fact that in a council chamber, 



pose* In addressing an audience partly in from of and 
partly behind him a speaker very often turns his head 
from side to side* with the result that points are missed. 
The advantage of making the ceiling the main rcBectilig 
surface will be clear, Jf a wait surface be chosen it will 
hr necessary to train councillors to face in a particular 
direction when speaking. 

Particular care must also be exercised lo secure ade- 


w “'* “wiKiuon entering and leaving and poasihlv con¬ 
versing in undertones, there is always a measure of 
extraneous noise, make it imperative to have a special]v 
snort period of reverberation. 

Die London County Council Chamber fails in all 
t esc respect* I he direct line condition is not satis¬ 
fied ; for the Press is relegated to a gallery in a deep 
recess out of sight of the chairman. The ceiling is so 























THE ACOUSTICS OF 

high that it cannot he used is a reflecting surface. If it 
were a good reflector, then sound returning from it 
would constitute an echo. I fit could be made perfectly 
absorbent, then all the sound proceeding above the 
horizontal from a speaker would be lost to the floor of 
the house. As it is, the ceiling fa partially absorbent, 
and su F instead of a discrete echo, there ss confusion. 
The high ceiling and the recessed galleries make the 
volume large, and the result is excessive reverberation. 
Absorbent mute rial has been introduced tn reduce this, 
and si is now being stated that, although the reverbera¬ 
tion is still slightly excessive, yet there is more absor¬ 
bent material than the Sabine theory requires.. This 
show s a complete misunderstanding of the whole ques¬ 
tion, for the Sabine theory requires the introduction of 
absorbent material until the reverberation is no longer 
excessive. Unfortunately, recourse is being had to quack 
methods of cure, A canvas velarium was introduced* 
too small and too high up to give the necessary false 
ceiling effect. This has now been replaced by a muslin 
one. which will have as much effect on the sound waves 
as a fishing-1 i ne would oti the breakers on a seashore. 
Nothing can now make the acoustics good in the 
sense that they would have heen good if the room had 
been designed in the Ural instance as a council chamber 
and not as a monument: hut some improvement might 
be effected by introdudng further absorbent material 
into the upper part of the hall and by providing a 
suitably inclined surface p which the speaking member 
might face, to reflect the sound on to the floor iff the 
house. This would not. of course, affect the galleries. 
Alternatively, consideration should be given to the 


THE AUDITORIUM 

possibility of inserting a false ceiling* which could be of 
glass, to reduce iht volume and provide a reflecting sur¬ 
face at a suitable height, It is true that certain legfalatit c 
assembly rooms fin the Continent of Europe are inorm- 
mental m type and ye I fairly successful acoustically ; but 
there the problem is a different one, for there it is she 
custom for the speaking member to address the assembly 
from a rostrum position. That this is a very material 
consideration fa evidenced by the fact that in the Lon¬ 
don County Hall every member on the floor can hear 

the chairman. T 

Within the past year prizes have been awarded in 
competitions for designs of legislative assemblies in 
Cairo, Colombo and Calcutta, AH these arc of Ihe 
monumental type, and are bound to be acoustic 
horrors- It is time that something wras done in this 
matter, and architects who act as assessors in competi¬ 
tions would do a signal public service if they refused to 
consider as eligible any design that did not conform at 
least to the reverberation period appropriate to the par¬ 
ticular class of auditorium, if nm to a more detailed 
acoustic spccificatson H 

Il is not uncommon in designing a house to take 
account of the fact that a beautiful bouse means not 
simply a beautiful structure but a beautiful place to live 
in. It seems no more unreasonable to demand that an 
auditorium shall be not simply a beautiful monument, 
but a beautiful place to speak and hear in. Acoustic 
quality is never the sole consideration in design, hot it 
h a consideration of prime importance. To ensure it 
consistently with the demands of engineering and art is 
no unworthy task for the architect to undertake. 
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The Planning of the Modern City 

BY H. V. LAN CHESTER [F.J. 


T HE author of this book opens with n few words 
of apology for producing another work on the 
subject, but we may affirm ai once that tin* 
work amply justifies its inception, being a contribution 
of undoubted value. 

In order to indicate its scope it may be well to quote 
rhe attitude towards this question as stated on the first 
page :—- 

It is the hope of the author that municipal engineers 
will find the follow ing pages of some value in bringing to 
them p somewhat keener realisation of their part in, and 
responsibility for, the constructive work of dty pi .inning 
as well as city building. Mom of the ligature of this 
subject ha* been contributed either by architects, who 
emphasise il3 archil cctu nil or artistic side and appear to 
consider it an architectural problem, or by students of 
dty government, who seem to regard it as an administra¬ 
tive problem. This volume fa jtfctt as frankly written with 
the idea that the fundamental problems of dry planning 
art, and from their very nature must be?, engineering 
problems. 

Now it need not he inferred from this that the 
engineering aspects lake up an undue proportion of 
the book, which balances on the whole fairly accu¬ 
rately the various interests of Town Planning. Tran** 
portae ion and Streets, Parks and Recreation, Econ¬ 
omics and Industries, Zoning Restrictions* Housing*, 
Legislation and Pi nance all receive attention, and this 
of a broadly comparative and comprehensive kind that 
gives their presentment value and interest. 

Naturally, (here is less grasp when the esthetic con¬ 
siderations arise, but the author has already discounted 
criticism on this score* in expressly staling that the 
subject is regarded more specifically from the stand¬ 
point of those usually charged with putting a scheme 
in operation. 

The first four chapters review the more recent 
history of City Planning ideas and activities, including 
in a summarised Form the question of improvement as 
wdl as development . 

Chapter V., on Transportation* is one of the most 
valuable sections* Opening with a somewhat too con¬ 
densed sketch of docks and water firilitiea, it passes on 
to rail transit tn city areas, and gives the following 
useful table of comparative costs (for one mile of single 
truck) 

■ The Homing of a M&dtm City : JfovVw thr Prin- 

riptti GovFTmng City Hanning* By NtUon P. Lewii, with 
ihtf a*sjfftanoe of H. M. LcwtH* [New York ; j. Wiley and 
Sera.] 
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Tramway overhead trolley, on sleepers -. 
Tramway, overhead trolley, on paved street 
Tramway T underground conduit, on paved 
street 


Elevated Railroad on steel viaduct 
Elevated Railroad on masonry viaduct .. 
Underground Electric (New York) 

CX Tube tunnel below water level 


! 

25,000 

41.500 

48.500 
to 

r 26,500 
113,000 
330,000 
1 , 11 * 0,000 
2JOP,000 


These arc all from American examples, but may be 
of value for the purpose of comparison. Much of the 
traffic dealt with is of an intensive character, and the 
hints as to how this can be handled are very much to 
the point. 

One thing that strikes the reader is the tendency to 
identify she alignments for streets and rail transit, and 
to form elevated or underground lines where it would 
be obviously more economical in construction to plan 
suburban routes independently of, rather than along 
the lines of, the main roads. The costly Queen's 
Boulevard route, New York* is an example of this. 

Chapter YL, no the Street System, is of less im¬ 
portance to English readers, as, if it accurately repre¬ 
sents American practice, this is somewhat primitive 
and unscientific, particularly in respect to site sub¬ 
division. The following chapter, 011 Parks and Re¬ 
creation, illustrated from American examples, contains 
some useful statistics, and the next, on Public Buildings 
and Civic Centres, is mainly notable for its series of 
illustrations of the Grand Central Station, New York, 
which takes first place among she great terminal 
stations all the world over for skilful arrangement and 
practical efficiency. The other illustration* are well 
chosen from typical Ain erica n examples. After a 
chapter pointing out economic advantages nf framing 
a city plan and another on a few types of the indust mil 
town, wc come to Chapter XL P on Street Traffic, in 
which will be found a good many interesting sugges¬ 
tions m to the ways in which this should be provided 
for and dealt with. Tables and statistics compare the 
number of fatal street accidents in various cities, and 
indicate in most of these a rapid increase during recent 
years. 0 

C hap ter XII. F on Street Detail^ has some useful 
notes on street lighting, and closes with some illustra- 
uons of the exterior illumination of public building 
at night. Chapter XIII. deals with a problem that 
looms largely in America—namely B the substitution of 
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over or under railway bridges for level crossings. It is 
of interest to note that the contribution claimed from 
the rail wave towards the cost of such works ranges 
from 50 per cent, to 75 per trout., and that, subject to 
certain limitations, the necessary regrading and recon- 
3 1 ruction, including substantial modification of the 
railway level, is compulsory. Thus the local authority 
i e in a very much stronger position than in England. 

I 1 he following chapter combines the questions of 
huildmg restrictions and stoning, which might well have 
been dealt with separately—though there is something 
to be said for the view that all types of restriction 
might be treated on a zoning basis. 

The following extract from the report of the New 
York Committee illustrates the general position taken 
up in respect to zoning :— 

Anything that will tend to preserve the character of a 
particular see cion for a reasonable period of years will 
tend to bring about the uniform improvement of the 
Section , A Inrgv proportion of ihv land ot New York C ity 
that is now unimproved or poorly improved is in, that 
cotididoi because the owners fed that the character of 
tbe section is cJutngiop, is bound to change in the near 
fuEiire or that the permanent character of rhe section i* 
unknown. If reaurictions were imposed so that the 
general character of particular sections could be fore¬ 
casted with reasonable certainty for a periml cit‘ yean, 
owners who had been holding back on account of the 
uncertain lies of the situation would find it dearly to their 
advantage to improve thrir holding. The result would 
be due these rrstrictcd Nettion:- would he more quickly 
built up with building of similar type and u*e< This 
should haw she effect of improving living conditions, 
reducing 1 he cost of living, ami main tinning real estate 
values. 

Any (p-owing city that fails to control building develop¬ 
ment must inevitably suffer enormous loss due to building 
obsolescence* Obsolescence may be defined an lack of 
adaptation to function, 1 e results from changed condi¬ 
tions and surroundings that render the buildirm mappro¬ 
priate for she particular location, 1 he total hochlI loss 
docs not consist merely of the i^rcat cost ol building 
meonstruction or the ureal decline in the rental value 
of the inappropriate building ihai are not reconstructed, 
but there is added 10 this the social toss due to the retards 
lion of real eature impro 1 . cments owing directly to the 
obsolescence hazard. 

The need for the creation of social restrictions for 
special district* Is most dearly exemplified in Jhe case of 
suburban resilience districts. Here real estate developers 
have often found it jitolifiblc to secure control of large 
arras in order by restrictive covcnimtt 10 insure to 
intending purchasers of homes the creation and main¬ 
tenance of a residence section of a certain desired typr h 

And thb subsequent one indicates the effect of the 

New York zoning ordinances :— 

It has checked the infiltration or hurtfulI industries in 
business and residence localities ; it has entirely excluded 
public and service stations from residence 

districts md, except in special cases* from business 


districts ; new stores cannot be placed at will in residence 
districts, but must be confined to business streets where 
rental values are ccnttcquemly improved 1 old-established 
residence districts will continue as such, and home owning 
citizens can stay there ; while nor specifically forbidding 
apartment house*. the area restrictions have prevented 
their invasion of districts w here only a small proportion 
of the lot areas may be built upon ; a new type of business 
mid office building has been evolved which allows light 
and air to reach the streets ; additional open spaces on 
building lots has made the structures more habitable and 
sanitary ; there is a tendency to distribute population 
instead of concentrating it t rendering the transit problem 
less difficult of solution ; owners of attached houses are 
maintaining them in better condition a& the menace of 
invasion hy business or apartment houses has passed and 
property” values generally have been stabilised* 

A !together the case for zoning is logically and 
dearly put. 

Chapter XV. deals with the Environ* of the City, 
and that which follows with Garden Cities and 
Suburbs. The short Chapter XVII* on Leg Nation is 
of course ;i very brief summary of a subject that 
demands a volume 10 itself. Then we come to some 
interesting notes cm propagandist methods, and those 
which have been so successful in America in securing 
financial aid fur Ihe preparation of :i comprehensive 
city plan. 

Chapter XX. discusses the principles which should 
govern land acquisition by municipal dies, and puis 
the various points of view fairly and reasonably* The 
decision arrived at is that the community should, by 
land purchase or other means* be assured of a share 
in the values created by their presence and thetl 
labour. 

The closing chapter is addressed to the municipal 
engineer, and points out the rapidly increasing respon- 
si hi lily that rests on him in guiding city development* 
and how he should make every effort !o qualify 
himself to meet it* The opinion, previously expressed, 
that town planning is primarily a matter uf engineering* 
is reiterated* and if wt fed that ihe other as peels are 
unduly minimised* ive must admit that the engineer's 
functions, as defined, are extended to cover as much 
of the ground m possible. 

Reviews 

DUBLIN OF THE FUTURE* The New Town Phn t 

bring the Scheme mcarded ihe First Prize in the Inter - 

national Cimpetitton, By Patrick Akerrrumbic,. N.A., 

A+R LB.A. t Sydney Kelly, F.SJ., and Arthur Kelly. 

I ahtmi I of the Puhliratwns of the dries Institute of 

Ireland. [The f nirersity Press of /.ft erfiaaland Madder 

and Stoughton r Ltd.] London. iqzz , £t jj. 

The international Competition promoted in 1914 by 
the Civics Institute of Ireland to elicit designs and re- 
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ports of a tentative nature on a plan for u Greater 
Dublin ++ was, m the language of the scribes, a brave 
" gesture. 11 So, too, is the publication of ikis bout at the 
present moment. The members of the Civics institute 
of Ireland, under whose auspices the volume is pub¬ 
lished, fed that with, the recent change in national cir¬ 
cumstance a new epoch has begun, anil that the present 
h a most opportune lime to arouse the interest of the 
citizens. And so I >uMin—with all its comparative dis-* 
ad vantages—has done what, after all, but few ritics have 
succeeded in achieving. 

The hook is dedicated to the Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Aberdeen and Temair, K.T., G.C.V.G.* GX/MG-, 
LLJX, etc,, and the Marchioness of Aberdeen and 
TcmDir p LL.D.p etc,, to whose munificence* and per¬ 
son id interest in the welfare of the C ity of Dublin, this 
scheme of Town Planning for future is entirely 
due. 

The Marquis presented a prize of £500 for the best 
design submitted in this competition, and one gathers 
that it was the offer of this prize w hich nude the com¬ 
petition possible. 

On the various ways of spending £500 we might well 
meditate. The Marquis of Aberdeen and Tcmair 
selected an original method—it is, indeed, probable 
that he is the first to spend this sum in precisely 
this way—and he has dearly set a most excellent 
precedent. 

Dublin of the Future shows what good results followed 
That munificent gift. Eight sei& of plans and reports 
were submitted* and on these Professor Patrick Guides, 
Charles F. McCarthy (City Architect* Dublin) and 
John Nolan were a?kcd 10 adjudicate. So impressed 
were ihf adjudicators with the excellence of the work 
submitted that they could only make their final award 
after prolonged and repeated scrutiny, though they 
were then unanimously of opinion that the scheme sub¬ 
mitted by Professor Abercrombie* Sydney Kelly and 
Arthur Kelly was the best a* regards ail three heads of 
the competition—Communications, Housing, and Met¬ 
ropolitan Improvements, Four Honourable Mentions 
were also awarded unanimous!) by the adjudicators, 
who expressed a desire tor the publication of all the 
reports, especially for that submitted by Messrs . Ashhec 
and Chet tic. Of ibis Litter report the adjudicators write 
is follows : ,s Its sympathetic appreciations of historic 
growth and architectural traditions, its understanding of 
present deterioration, and this both tn its causes and h* 
consequences m the condition of the people, its appeal 
for Civic Survey, and fits lucid indications towards this, 
and the fine spirit of hope and ardour with which its 
many and able constructive proposals are put forward* 
make this volume welt worth completion and separate 
publication, and one which should be read not only in 
Dublin but by city improvers everyw here/' 
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This high praise of an unsuccessful report makes it 
dear that, as one would expect to be the case, the 
work of Messrs. Abercrombie* Sydney Kelly and 
Arthur Kelly reaches a remarkably high level* and 
a study of Dublin of the Future fully confirms that 
view. 

The authors fully realise that 2. competitive scheme i* 
prone to produce in such a report faults which a ma- 
Hirer consideration would wish to remove, (t was im¬ 
possible* however, to bring thesr plan up to date with¬ 
out unfairness to other competitors, and they therefore 
decided to publish the competitive scheme supple^ 
mented with further drawings, reinforced with addi¬ 
tional data, and revised only $0 Far as Es consisrenr with 
the original framework, it h also made fully dear that 
I he recommendations in the report are tentative, and 
that no work should be com me need without a thorough 
systematic investigation by means of a civic and regional 
survey to provide the necessary information which was 
rmt available to the competitors/ 1 The report deals in 
considerable detail with problems connected with the 
Harbour, the Liftey ami other waterways* railways* 
roiiJ systems, tramways and a suggested powercjtadel 
at the mouth of the I [arbour. The local industries and 
their location are also considered, ant! a new site sug¬ 
gested for future abattoirs. 

1 Oder the heading of Housing the report, after con¬ 
sidering the existing conditions, gives an outline of 
general policy and deals in some detail w ith intraurban 
and extra-urban areas fgivi ng types of cottages* lay-outs, 
etc,, in both cases', neighbourhood centres and .i| (fit¬ 
ments* 

I he third part of the report , dealing with central im¬ 
provements, public hut [dings, architectural character of 
suburban growth and the park system, opens with a 
zoning plan indicating the relative poaitinn of factory 
areas, rehousing ureas, open spaces, etc. The suggested 
cent rat improvements which follow arc particularly tn- 
lerc 5 it 11 g, w cl I ill us 1 ru ted a nd ably ties era bed. lis [ ieda Ely 
ireful h ihc period plan, showing hdw certain valuable 
improvements could gradually be realised * The report 
v.i^ly nates that any su^csiujns for the grouping of 
public buildup in Dublin mu*t he dominated by 
historic co ri side ns i ions* the occasion not being one 
for the plunmng of n huge monumental civic centre, 
the new- centre of the town being at most a traffic 


Dublin uft^Hturrm a valuable addition tn the litera¬ 
tus of 1 own Planning. It is beautifully product, the 
paper and printing .ire excellent, the illustrations 
nmnerons. dear uJ definite, Social reference should 
, made to the hne imaginative frontispiece, 11 The 
List Hour of ill- N g Iit T ” by Harry Clarke. 

W. S„ PuHt-Htw, M A. 


REVIEWS 


A NEW FRENCH SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURAL 

EDUCATION* Casus ^Architecture el tft Construc¬ 
tions Civ fla. Pur M* E. Amaurf. [5 twh* Ptirii.J 

19 = 3 * 

Presented tn the Instituted Library by the author < 
Professor to the Ecale Cemraie des Arts et Manutoif^ 
and also At the Ecole Nuiiunile Supericure des Beaux- 
Arts, this series of five volumes, together with an oddi- 
rionn! volume of plaies, presents a very thorough and 
careful expoid of the lectures he gave to the ■wcond-yestr 
students of 1 'EcoIc Centrale + in Paris. A separate Table 
of Contents, dearly tabulated, is subjoined. 

In 1 he first parr,, the author studies all the stages* twelve 
In all. which both the architect and the builder have to go 
through, from the lime when the programme of any 
particular building is given to the architect to the last 
stage, when the building is entirely finished and all 
accounts settled. The most important of all* Hr Composi¬ 
tion " or 11 Design/' is studied at length. But hi order to 
go from the fourth stage (settling the sketch design) u> the 
later ones (working drawings, specification, estimate, and 
so on), the architect requites technical and practical know - 
ledge, getting even day more ctTensive, which makes up 
ihc second part of this important work, 

Iti the second part, therefore—the moat thorough, 
requiring thre^ volumes, with 502 illustrations in the text 
and 287 plates—die sequence followed is* *0 far as the 
greater part is concerned, unusual. After hug inning with 
a chapte r on reinforced concrete, considered a* a material 
and as a made of construction, the author, instead of 
devoting special chapters to each ^ corps d^tntT a 
nitthotf which apparently fails to show the sequence bind¬ 
ing them togcthiir, follows the order m w hich the building 
is erected* vii. P from the foundation? up to the roofing. 
He seti down and comments upon all the know n methods 
of construction. all the questions of hygiene and all the 
specific difficulties which, in practice, crop up ns the 
course of building operation*, and which it is necessary 
for the builder as well as for the architect to consider. He 
brings out all the fundamental principle* governing each 
problem F and give* by means of numerous sketches and 
drtwmgs the methods used in practice* and often adds 
photographs of executed work. 

The first two volumes treat especially of the main build¬ 
ing, the structure itself, including roofing and staircase ; 
the last volume dealt with all metalwork, partitioning, 
parquets, cement flooring. Mpbahe, mosaic* marble. lino¬ 
leum. fireplaces, Hues, all water installations, lnvtton 1 , 
gas installations in the house, central beating, lifts, and 
internal depuration. 

In the third part, the author summarises what Ha^ 
been set forth and applies what ha^ been propounded by 
rhe study of m important and actual series oi operations 
carried our in the ** Rue des 11 aliens Kh and of the houses 
bordering it on either side. This parr contains 77 plates, 
sketches and drawings in the text* and 47 large plates. 

What strikes one most, after a careful perusal of this 
work* is the urcuracy and thoroughness shown in tackling 
the prohletns under review ; also the essentially French 
character of the modes of oormnictmb The detiilinjE is 


equally very French, The text is tudd, but the plates, 
on the other hand, although dear enough* suffer from a 
somewhat casual method of presentation which compares 
unfavourably with the standard obtaining in England or 
in the U.SA, Rpt They embody valuable information, 
such as the huge and handsome hangar for two dirigibles 
at Luton, the size of which would castIy encompass the 
Arc deTrioniphe de JTtoilc, in Fans, or rht steel frames 
to industrial building*' But it li, nevertheless, a very 
serioua piece of work, and one which will* no doubt, 
commend itself io our own students* architects* and 
builders* It is published by FJmprimerie des Arts et 
Manufacturer. 8 Rue du Sender* Paris. 

Gordon Hour* 

PRACTICAL STRUCTURAL DESIGN. Bv Ernest 

MeCuHough, CL£. f Ph.D. [UJ*.C. Book Co. Inc rt 

343-249 West 39#^ Street r Xctu Fork] 1921. 

This work is confined to Lhc theoretical side of struc¬ 
tural design. That 11 is not intended for English atu- 
dettLs is shown by ihe many references to trade books 
issued by American firms w hich British students would 
not have the opportunity of pursuing, whilst oilier chap¬ 
ters, again, are devoted to details of timber construc¬ 
tion [essentially an American practice}. On the other 
hand, beyond elementary principles no useful data are 
given about reinforced concrete structural design. This 
seems rather a serious omission at a rime when buildings 
in reinforced concrete are tending to rival in number 
and importance those designed to he framed wholly in 
steel and (or) timber. 

The general information given throughout Is lucidly 
mated, bat the book loses in value by too few illustra¬ 
tions ami diagrams* those which are given being sn 
small that the detail h lost, or the figures are not readilv 
legible* 7 

The scope of the book also *ccms to demand fully 
worked out examples of such essential pans of a struck 
1 Lire as plate and rolled steel girders and stanchions with 
their connection*; lattice girders and framed -steel 
roofs* etc. Such example* would render the book much 
more interesting acid informative for draughtsmen* 

l hc arrangement, or lark of arrangement, adopted by 
the author is a distinct falling off from the accepted 
method in this country of maintaining a clear division, 
generally by means of separate volumes, between struc¬ 
tural -md theoretical problems. In the ci remitslances, 
therefore, the book can scarcely be seriously considered 
10 fulfil the author s claim that it is M written special]v 
for self-tutored men*" 

G enera I E y speaking, it cannot be said that the book 
contain* information not readily available to English 
undent), nor is such information more lucidly de¬ 
scribed nr illustrated than in the many excellent text 
books published in this country. 

P' M. Fraser [F»]. 
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Exhibition of Drawings by Students 
Exempted from the Final 
Examination' 

BV ARTHUR J. DAVIS IF.]. 

Tlw greatest interest attached to a viait (a the University 
of London Hurt It tt School of Architecture, at University 
College. Gower Sirctl, white the design* of the student* 
cxwnplt'd from the fin.ul cxamiimtitm of the RJ.B.A* 
H aver recently been on view. The exhibits arc remarkably 
good BS a whole , especially when one remembers that 
the very best work of the schools in not presenti-'d, owing 
to the designs submitted for the important prizes being 
ruled out of the Exhibition. The drawings, indicate 
dearly the methods of our principal school* of architecture 
in directing, each in ita own way. the education of fheir 
advanced students. The result* aho\v much architectural 
slull applied in a cmriprvhtmj vc and varied group of pro- 
bknus, Irnm the point of view of composition, combined 
with practical knowledge and sound cort*trUcrion H There 
arc exhibits from the ^udent* of the Architectural 
Association, Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Glasgow- School of Architecture and the Robert Gordon 
Technical College. Aberdeen, Unfortunately, owing to a 
readju-tmicnE of their course of studies„ die London 
University School is not rcpre*ented. The R.LB.A. 
Board of Architectural Education Silver Medal for recog¬ 
nised schools will, be awarded for (he beat set of designs 
submitted tat the Exhibition* 

A glance ut the designs is suffidem to enable one to see 
(he different influences in each school. The Architecture! 
Association* the Liverpool University, and the Glasgow 
Schools of Architecture arc evidently fortunate in being 
under the guidance of leaders of experience imd ability. 
The results they have obtained are sufficient to demon - 
strafe the advantage? of n sound theoretical training over 
the more haphazard methods of apprenticeship as prac¬ 
tised in a former ptfwintioTi, The profession should 
realise that we have 10-day in Great Ilritam schcioU with 
standard of education capable of challenging that of other 
countries w here the importance of the study of theoretical 
architecture ha* been recognised for a far longer period, 
A criticism* which for many years was levelled at our 
schools by those w ho had not dourly followed the develop¬ 
ment Of their curriculum, was that the study of construe- 
ti«m and architectural practice was sacrificed m iheprotfuc* 
rion of attractive but unworkable designs. This objection 
no longer hnlt'K good ; 00 the contrary, af the Liverpool 
University, in some cases, the pendulum acenu lo have 
swung tod far lti the opposite direction, anti ihr drawings 
of ttt least two uf iheir Etude tils are mote imcrcttiftg from 
the point tti view of construction than as examples of 
architectural compositions, The Liverpool Uiuv?fsity is 
certainly In be congratulated upon its efforts to ilea! with 
the practical and cons:nichonal side of JUthiteetlite* but 
this should not be at the expense of other qualities w hich 
are even more important* It cannot be too often repeated 
that xrchiTectuPC is an on first ol all. end whrnml In every¬ 
day, practical building ^si&mncr and advice on count ruc ¬ 
tion can be obtained from expert*, yet them is no hope for 


an architect who is incapable of handling his own problem 
as an artist from it* very inception. The designs exhibited 
arc so varied and so numerous that it is impossible to 
examine them closely in the space at my disposal; The 
work of the students at the Architectural! Association 
Schools and that of the University of Liverpool are both 
high merit, followed at some distance by that of ihc 
tilnsgow behoof. Considemblv below these comes the 
work Of ihe students of the Robert Gordon Technical 

School, Aberdeen,. 


1 uu not propose to review' ail uic exhibits, but abi¥ 
conhn t? myself to a discussion of the client points of tho$c 
of particular interest. Starling with ihc work of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association, the deigns submitted bv Miss 
C hambers immediately claim attention. They prove her 
10 ho n student of considerable knowledge And versatility 
dird arc, all four, of a high standard. Her Town Planning 
scheme w clever and i nterring, bur she should have made 
more of the sex-front, although the contour which were 
given in the programme may have hampered her i n this 
respect Her layout for an Exhibition in Hvde Park £» j 
very fine conception, and ahow* grtai skill in hand line 
douched groups of buildings. The Arrangement of the 
%-arioui sections of the Exliibmon la excellent, and from 
the main approach over the bridge the entire plan is at 
once viable, .She ha. kept her large court open to ihc 
jFtcmooa aun, and bus considered the general composition 
m relation to the Round fond and Kensington Prince. 
I lie principal vista has been cleverly conceived, but one 
misses a culminating architectural feature at the end of the- 
perspective. The hall unfortunately blocks the entrance 
of the courtyard, and would, in my opinion, have been 
much happier if it had been placed at the extreme cut 
end of the pim, where it would how alw prov ided a motif 
from 1 he Pork Lone side. The individual buildings in the 
composition have ken laid out and connected with skill 
™ ihc vis,tor lo any particular section should be able to 
md hia way nbotii easily and without fatigui H vr town 
liT" show, that shr h-j, grasped the chief requirements 
'll this interesting problem. I he two fronts, where good 
light I, obtainable, are used to the best advantage and on 

a fef »nd stairs am in ched , 

** M unfortunate situation 
„ . /V d L ffi u 0 lh -' u k « it miski what 

ought haw ken a successfitl .our« of light to the corn- 
dui.-. Mi- l -l iruk-rs will forgive me if ] okenre that 
her larder opens directly out of the kitchen, rhjt she 
h ^‘- gotten the fuel store required i , he 

programme, and that her acutlcry open* on to ,he nwE 
comdor, n the (hiting-mom the position tf the 

t: 8 ™ " l,,d « lfu «■** opposite a 

direct v™ of ih c enure room, f > n the uprwr iluora 

ffiJS ™*5dEr eftt 01 d r s ' 

in Se & J* «"« •>« be placed 

t “• cv tr iy 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS 


restaurant would look Unpleasant l>olh from the in-side and 
exterior. 

Mr, C. Jellieoc has. designed his Hyde Park Exhibition 
with the Eiiuin cm mage and principal vista from the east, 
a mistake in my opinion, as the group from the Serpentine 
would be tinpleasing, and on leaving the Exhibition the eye 
would be conveyed to an irregular arrangement of houses 
in Park Lane. Again* he has committed the fault, so often 
noticeable in student plans* where a 11 symmetrical 
parti ,F has been adopted, of endeavouring to balance 
groups of unequal importance on either side of a main 
axis. His scheme for Public Itatta shows considerable 
merit, but he should not have duplicated his circulations, 
and the porn coed screens leading to inadequate rotundas 
are thin and poorly designed* and by no stretch of the 
imagination could they be considered suitable fur the pur¬ 
poses mentioned in the programme, Mr. jelUcoe lias 
missed the character of the delation., which is dull and 
uninspired. The long row of gmtto4jftku arches facing 
the swimming bath are heavy and uninviting. He deserves 
praise,, however, for the vvoy in which be has studied and 
preset]led hit half-inch detail of the bathing pavilion* and 
this drawing done is sufficient to demonstrate the progress 
in practical knowledge made by the latest students of the 
Architectural Association. Mr* C, Hyslop presents «n 
interesting layout for a seaside pleasure resort, and bis 
design for a monumental fountain is well proportioned 
und in good taste. His suburban house and swimming 
bath are both below the standard of his other work. 
Mr, C. Crickmaya work is also worthy of notice. His 
Kensington scheme is faulty- as regards the approaches, 
and the central court is too congested. He has treated the 
plan of his hn thing establishment with skill, and the 
tiunges of axri are cleverly ami:Aged. 

Before iettvine; the discussion of the work of the 
students of our principal London ikhool of Architecmrc 
it it refreshing to note the trend towards the elimination of 
unnecessary classical orders ami columns. which have so 
lonfc* been considered an essential factor in j 13 beginners 
design* r Apparently ihey am now encouraged to attack 
their problems in a modern spirit, only using traditional 
forms when thesearc necessary. 

tin the hmi Hoot are tin- exhibits from the Liverpool 
University, an ensemble which make* a very fine show, 
and 1 regret that the exigencies of space prevent me from 
describing the drawings ns they deserve. Mr. C. Hutton 
has sent p MriL- it i of drawings for a Kepertorj Theatre, one 
of ch l* best designs in the Exhibition, but its merits an? 
striomly challenged by the unfortunate drawings of other 
buildings which accompany it. Mr. Hutton should 
seriously consider his position as an arc hi sect. He is 
evidently carried away by hia Interest in working out the 
derails oi steel construction in preference to the study ot 
iirchiteciural forms. I frankly admit my incompetence to 
criticise the details of his cantilever girders, trusses and 
i» Tillages. and wic*. much relieved when a friend ni mint, 
a member of the Iristitu tic □ of Civil Engineers, volunteered 
to give me his opinion of the Ac drawings. He informed me 
thnt ibe detail showed engineering ability-, but that he 
considered it fell below ihe standard of good modem 
design. The plans and devaiiona ot the theatre are diffi¬ 
cult to criticise, a* they inc re presented by blue prints, but 


the general scheme appear? to be sound and the pro¬ 
gramme well studied. Winders Lin important staircases 
cannot be rexomnieridcd in any theatre, and the design of 
the proscenium arch does not lit in happily with the 
remainder of the decoration. The plana and elevations nf 
the Kursaal by the same author are disappointing. The 
desire for symmetry it all costa has prompted him to 
balance the large swimming bath on one side of the courts 
yard with ;i multitude of small compartments of the 
Turkish both on the Other. The important features of the 
plan arc not translated in the elevation, which in itself is 
poorly proportioned. Out of this programme he might 
have produced grouping of character and interest if the 
different parts of the scheme had lieen expressed in their 
proper relation. Hia Palais de Danse plans and City 
Viaduct are equally disappointing, especially when com¬ 
pared with the merit displayed in the theatre design, 

Mr. E, Fry has sent in some good work, hut the different 
departments of his seaside restaurant are not planned 
logically Ln their proper proportions. The entrance* are 
too narrow- for such an enormous restaurant ; the kitchen, 
which leads straight from this room* would be impossible 
as planned* and thr tea-room has insufficient direct out¬ 
look, Hi* commercial building contains too many public 
vestibules with a consequent lack of area for letting pur¬ 
poses, In elevation the double attic over the high frieze 
produces three superimposed horizontal divisions of equal 
weight, thus destroying the value of the upper part of his 
facade. 

Mr. E. Highnm, like Mr. Hutton, i% evidently more at 
home with constructional detail than with architectural 
design. His building for the storage of documents and his 
theatre both show that he has yet something to team .i^ 
regards proportion and taste in architecture. 

Mr. II. Hi rst's College Chapel is well studied and inter- 
eating, but his Kursaal plan shows the fault above- 
mentioned nf endeavouring to balance unequal masses 
symmetrically. 

Mr. Bnvok exhibits a very ambition* plan uf a Univer¬ 
sity Assembly Hall, into which he Ituv. crammed a:- many 
columns as possible regardless of their functions. Hia 
elevation ls cold diid characterless, and the two pavilions 
on either side of the main portico do not balance. His 
cinema theatre inturior is better, but hr should K- careful 
not to make use of the order* in and out of the season. 

I noticed a good plan of an Office Building by Mr. 
Knight. The entrance halt, stun-view and lifts ore in their 
correct poririam, and the light well is sufficient for its 
purpose, Mr. Knight 's elevation is restrained in character, 
but the upper portion uf the building is badly composed, 
and, nwmg to i be heavy cornice below,, the loggia would 
nut produce the desired effect from the street, 

From the ^ilasguw School, Mr. G* hergus^on sends a 
scheme for a J'arliament House for a Federal State. His 
design is compact, and its nia-js well balanced* but the 
draugliistoambip is slovenly, and his sections* if con¬ 
sidered as working drawings, quite inadequate for i Hi?* 
purpose. fits design of a Collectors House is nut well 
drawn and rendered. 

Mr. j. A. Cmii sends a Byzantine Church of no great 
interest, and the facade of a Royal Palace, which, while 
denoting a certain skill, is overcrowded wish indifferent 
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Drmmeiii. His Municipal Bui [dings arc well planned, and 
the elevations have a certain dignity, but the drawings are 
produced in a confuted manner* and would undoubtedly 
puxde any unfortunate contractor whose duty ii might be 
to execute the work from the information they contain, 
Mt. J, Scott Sutherland's drawings (Aberdeen) fur a 
Municipal Building are somewhat immature, and badly 
prpented, Among other faults, ihe central dome, which 
fnight have provided an interatmg feature, would not be 
visible from either side of his budding. 

There arc many other fine schemes which also deverve 
attention, tin mb tv a Mosque by \lr T M. Raafar. full of 
Eastern character, carefully worked out both from the 
artistic and the constructional sides, and 1 regret that 
space dewa not enable me to extend thuv List still further* 


AUTUMN PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 

The most important exhibition of modem pictures 
which has recently been opened is the Exhibit ion of 
AiiitraJkn Art a! the Royal Academy; " organised with 
the object of showing the British public the work of the 
artist resident in Austral in.'* The exhibition contains 
much sincere and good w ork, and ii certainly creditable 
to the art feeling of a country in which the population is 
comparatively small and scattered over vast areas. As 
might be expected, the great majority of the pictures are 
devoted to landscape, hut without suggesting anything 
especially idiosyncratic in Australian scenery ; and there 
are also some good portraits. Australian artists as a body 
■«m to have escaped the influence of" new movements lp 
which have more or less affected European art. Mr. 
Lionel Lindsay's pictures, which have attracted so much 
attention, arc skilful, but not otherwise remarkable. 

At the Gro 5 vcnor Galleries a room is devoted to the 
work of Mr, Henry Rushbury; A_R.\S r ,S, p which will 
certainly contribute to hi* reputation, Mr. Rushbury ha* 
n love of old and new street*, old and new buildings, Lind 
discover* for us 3 new interest in scenes that are familiar 
to most students of architecture. His subject* are taken 
from Rome, Florence, rian Gimignano, Baris, Rouen and 
Munrfc, dnd none of them is hackneyed. His views 
of the I Sadia and the Rdrgeho at Florence, the Place dc la 
Concorde at Paris* the Quay at Marseilles, the Towers 
of San Gimignano, are among*! hist man successful 
evocations. The drawing of the Lmhbury Court at the 
Bank of England \\:w an especial interest in view of its 
prospective demolition. 

The Cots wold Gallery retains in its third annual Exhibi¬ 
tion the ielective »nd exclusive character which has dis¬ 
tinguished its predecessors It in a little world apart from 
the typical exhibition, in which any picture of n noisy 
colour would be et shock, Ml F* L, Griggs* A.K.A., is the 
chief exponent in water-colour, ■ medium in which he 
conveys the depth, tanitivefwu and poetic beauty which 
ate to be found in many of his etchings and drawing*, J n 
hh texture Mr, Griggs seeks for greater solidity than h 
usual in water-colour drawing*. Mr. Arthur M. Hind, 
Oxford's Slade Professor* Mr, William ftmbtmtein, Mr. 
Rus*dE Alexander, md Mixs Edith Payne BTC amongst the 
oihcr exhibitors. 


11 THE LISTER WARD/" 

ROYAL INFIRMARY : GLASGOW. 

By William A. Prre [Fj. 

Mr, James A. Morris, A.R S.A.. of Ayr, has published 
a abort pamphlet entitled A Uumbtf Pirn for thr Resent ton 
vf th? F&m&m Lister Ward tM the Royal Infirmary of 
Glasgow. We sincerely hope it may be possible to pre¬ 
serve the wiird, and so icrniinate ihe discussion which U 
causing widespread concern in Glasgow and throughout 
the country. The Timm had an admirable article entilled 
“ V andalism at Glasgow,” and other distinifiii*hcd odvo- 
cjc\ has come from l^ord Rosebery. Lord Ujythswuod. 
Furl Haig, ttnd the Lord Prevent; while a growing public 
opinion is in favour of preserving the ward of one who 
his been *0 aptly described by the eminent French 
surgeon. Prefer Just Lucss-Quunpi&nni^te, as the 
creator of modem surgery. 

If it were merely a matter of architectural propriety the 
difficulty might be settled right away, but wd are unaware 
of the local circumstances* and they do not affect the very 
general desire to &avc the building The outstanding 
facts seem to tic as follow^ :— 

L jwn the rite now occupied by the new mognihuem 
Royal Infirmary stood a former building chnraaemde of 
its day, which, having usefully served its purpose, had to 
be displaced by the urgent claims of advancing medical 
and surgical requirements. In the forecourt of the Royal 
Infirmary stands a fragment of one of the wing* of t hc 
original building, and it h the lower ward of this block 
tiiat we believe it is desired to retain us a memorial to 
L ord Lister, the man who, with M. Pasteur, has been a 
benefactor to the races of the world. 

Mr. Morris effectively discusses and dismisses the 
objections which have been advanced, and offers a 
practical solution which is worthy of dose consideration. 

J ?il- proposal is to res jin the lower ward and insert a fool 
before thc upper storeys are removed, and to util be in the 
constriiL-tiim suck features as externa] cornices, etc., which 
m.iy lx nccrFifiary to provide a complete building. In 
this way it will Ik® possible to retain the farnciux vijecI, 
which could l*e fitted up in the condition ihat ruled in 
LisEer 5 time, and %o provide mi example of a ward of ihe 
\ lctonan period which would illustrate 11 thinga its they 
were/' 'Ihe adjacent rooms would be utilised for 
museum purposes. 

We ha%c similar memorial* in ihe Dr. Johnson Hou^ 
at Lichfield, imd in the Carlyle House, Chelsea, etc. 
roruiLni n^ttoni have honoured the achievements of Lord 
riLster by memorials to his genius, and it is surely a small 
rhiutr ihni his countrymen arc now asked to do in pre- 
emn??, we Say if postibk, ihh ward to his honoured 
memory, and for ihe information of generation* to come 
who yet will benefit by his labours, 

Lister's penth- retiring nature would no doubt 
ha ' e «pudjlined the** nuKgfstiofW : hut it is ll duty whidi 
pnstcnr> owes to ilsjf KT.itefully to keep in memory the 
lsh°«ts 01)c wJw spent his long life to save 
hi* MLows. hurely arehiteeturil amenity may in this 
ease bow to whet should be inevitable 
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Legal 


The following communication hs» been KC«vriI fitrtn Mr. 

W. E, \V*uuin {F.] p tamitef-M-lnw : 

BUILDING OWNER'S LTAB1L1TY FOR QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR'S CHARGES. 

The statement in the JontNAL of T 4 jul}- by the Solid tow <o 
the Institute raised an interesting point, nod it will be admitted 
that the imtructinn from a client to the architect to obtain 
tenders for works coating more than £2,000 normally implies 
authority to hind the building ovffltf for the expmre Of ptt- 
parinji ij nan tides < It H usual, homWiWj for the architect ta 
mend on the matter to the employer. *o that hr inay Ttahic 
his liability, if keen competitive tenders are required. 

An intemtifljf cast on this point was decided iil lo77i known 
is Wnuhom r?. The Wimbledon Local Board. 

The defendant** * Burial Board, by rentalnlmn, instructed R., 
theif FsrChaSCCt, To prepare plans and gCI tcndcn for » cemetery 
chapel. Ft. employed the plaintiff, a qunntisy 
to lake out quantities ; the work went to lender, but nnne heinv 
tic cep bed die plaintiff sued the defendants, who set Up that they 
never authorised R. to employ the plaintiff, and that as a cor¬ 
poration they must contract under w*L 

Mania ty, j.K ruled diat ll* the defcndimt* had instructed R. 
to get tenders they impliedly Authored him to pet quuUitte* 
taken oirt T and. overruled I he objection AS to the Eieccssaty of 
sealing , the ptaintifF had judgment. , 

The plaintiff.Mr. Jo«phWighwn,ill 11 quanlityw^m 
The defendant* arc, by curate, the Dunal Eoard, well a* the 
Local Board 1 for the district of Wimbledon. In 1^75 they in¬ 
structed their nullified jurveyor, Mr. Rowell, to prepare plans 
and specifications^, and to procure tcndera for the erection of A 
cemeteru chapel. These instruction* WclC embodied in a ttfolu ■ 
tion pa^ed at a meeting of the Board. W hen Mr. Ro^eH had 
prepared the plam h he raA trusted the plasnUfT 10 We OUT UIO 
K quantities' 1 and he advert! rad for tender* m 7Ae Bmttiirr, 
Several builders sent in tender*, having mrd the qtumrae* 
taken nut by the plaintiff in arriving at their estimate 1 he de¬ 
fendants did not accept anv of the lenders, the amount of the 
lowtftt being higher than the sum which they intended m 

eS T1Kc ™e for the dcfrndxnn ™ that they never auihorord 
Mr. Rflwrfl to employ the plainurt to take out the quimpiiw. 
Several architect* and surveyor* were called Ed I the pJaintin, 
who Elated that this; business of a quantity nurveyor was quiir 
distinct from that of an architect, and that It WAS necessary that 
ihe quantities should he taken out to enable the builder* eo 
tender. They alwl fttaled that tile CLUtom was for the builder, 
when sending in a tender, tn add ihe charge* of die quantity aur- 
VcVOr to his estimate. and that if ihe fender was Accepted he paid 
the quantity surveyor. If. however, none of the tenders wera 
Accepted, the building owner was liable to piy the quantity 
surveyor* charges* . , , . 

At the end of the plaintifl* Gist, it was subirnttud that thert 
WB* no evidence that the defendunrs had authorded Mr, How til 
to employ the plaintiff to takeout the quantities, 

Mannty, J„ ruled that a* they had instructed bun topiwtrt 
tefiricrs^ and nr tender* could not be made Without qua otitic?, 
they had impliedly juthori«d him to get the quint, ftn ***» 
out- _ . . 

U was then submitted that the defendants, befog a corpora¬ 
tion. Could only contract under i-cal, and there being no COFlEract 
under raef here, the plaintiff could not recover, 

Monisty, J., ruled that « the defendants Lad by resolution 
impliedly authorised Mr. Rowell to the qtutnutie* tukm out 
and had the benefit of the work which had been donc 1 their ob- 
jectinn was not tenable. , ^ - . . 

Judgment was according entered for the platnuff rat *nr 
amount claimed f£s 70 19*. iod-h 


Obituary 

J. B. EVKRARD [f\]> 

Mr. E%Tnard, who w r iis elected l Fellow in tBB 3 P * died at 
Lt-iceetcr on 13 September. Be was also n Fellow of the 
Surveyor?' Institute, of the Geological Society, a member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and of the Mining 
Institute. Mr + Evcrurd wn* liUE*ly engHged in imponainE 
engirtecring ichenraa, and k w&s due chiefly to kU itutiLi- 
tivethut the Derwent Vpulley water Acheme was successfully 
carried out so far a* Leicester ts concerned, a scheme winch 
invoh ed the construction of a bridge over the Trent. He 
was a member of the well-known firm of architects, Messrs. 
Everaii, Son and Rick, who earned out many important 
arerhheaura! works, including the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Counties Asylum at Narborough, the Leicester 
Technical and Art Schools, and the remodelling of the 
Leicester Royal Infirmary. 

Mr. Everartf had been High .Sheriff of Ijkccstershi.fc 
and occupied other honourable positions in public life. He 
was seventy'-eight years of age. 

Allied Societies 

READING SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tht Reading Sodety of Architects has ammged in con¬ 
junction with the Reading Branch of the Workers" Educa¬ 
tional Association an unusually interesting course of four 
lectures, which in their sequence broadly cover ihe histoiy 
of arahltccrure from Greek to modem times. The srrir? 
of lectures and lecturers b W follows : 

34 Or robr r - 1 The Greek Point of View, M Mr. RonaS d P. 

^ 7 &wember^- n The Roman Point of View/^ Mr. Fiul 
Watcfhouse, M.A., P.P.R.LBA, 

21 November —“ h I1te Medieval Poim of View , Major 
II,C.Corktte,O.Ll-E [^] _ , , 

5 Dt'tfTnbtr — JH The Renaissance and Modem 1 omi or 
View/" Mr, W. E. Vernon Crompton f F.] 

THE R.l.li-A. AND THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 
OVERSEAS, 

The close sympathy which exists between the Institute 
and the allied sodetiea :* expressed in the fallowing ex- 
tracts fronn letters received in answer to Mr. Waterhouse's 
lener published in Lhe Journal of iH August, 

Mr. G T. 1 Jurat, the Past President of thu Xntii! Insti¬ 
tute nf Architects, writes 

In our much smaller sphere my experience has been 
closely parallel with yours us regards a broadening and 
deepening conception of the real fraternity of the allied 
bodies of the individual member* of the profession, 
whether in the homeland nr scattered over Ac Empire, and 
of all that that connoted/" 

Mr. t\ Reginald Ford, the Fast Preaiclent of the New 
Zealand Inytiiure of Architects + writer :■— 

Architects in New Zealand, like all their fellow- 
countiy men, arc imbued w ith a love of Rowland, but, per¬ 
haps because of theircalling, whieh makes them more fully 

- Mr Lvcrjid retired m r«>tn 
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conscious of thetr immenstirible debt m the mother 
country, that low is partfcularfy deep and red!, 

I'hiai .juit organisation nwy come into closer union js 
the ycare pasi, alike to uid in the hi Jvanconmt of nur an 
and to strengthen the bonds of Empire, is, I ant sure, the 
wr*h nf all members of the New Zealand Institute." 

R.J.H.A. PREMISES, 

Jt was hoped to eomptcie the rebuilding of the R.I.B.A. 
G nil erics and other alterations lie fore the openir^ of the 
sion, but unforeseen difficulties have arisen which will 
delay rhe completion until the end of December. Arrango 
ments are bmov made for holding the Mamin j Horn in 
November ami Deomber ai other premises. 

Through (he gtnvrfiuj; hospitality nF the Rjqyal SuLTtfvof 
Mrdidfir, the R I ,B.A. General Meetings m November 
and December will be held 'n the Barms Hall of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, No. i, Wimpole Street, W.i , \Jcm- 
berb are particularly re^ueited to note the address. 

Tht Inaugural Meeting, which will be opened bv ihe 
iVendems Addn : , will he held at the Royd Sodctv uf 
Alcdidne nr pjn. on Monday, gcli November, Un 
this occasion the portrait of Mr. Pati] WatertouAc, Pasr- 
President k which h®s been painted by Sir UIDum Orpcn. 
RA., will be unv cited and presented to the Roy-4! Institute, 
jnd the Medal for the year 1912, which was awarded to 
Mr, W. Curtis Green, A.R..A., for Walfmlqv House, Ficca- 
diily, will be presented to Mr, Curtis Grt^n 

THE POLICY Oh THE R I BA, 

The Council have appointed a Chanur and Bv-Uvs 
Committee For the purpose of L-on&idc- ring nnd advising 
™ Council upon the revision of the Charter and By-laws, 

I his Committee has aho Ixitii direcird to riotisLifer ihe 
question of the gcni'rn! policy of the R.TJI.A., to explore 
the existing sltuRtton. mul to submit 4 report!® (he Council 
wjxm it ot the earliest practicable dare, 

Tlie Committee consists of the following numbers : 
Mr. f. Alfred Gotdb, President, 

Major Harry Harm 3 . Mr 11. T. llucktand, Mr. E. Guv 
Dftwber + Mr W. Curtis Green, A.R.A, Vice. 
Presidents* 

Mr, A rthur Kce n i H on. Sec rvtary, 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A JU. BA. 

board of architectural education 

R.I.B A, INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

NOVEMBER, * 9 * 3 . 

rise centres for thr* euimiruttion will be London and 
I.CLd^ At both centn^ the examination will lie held 
Irom 23 November 1923, induAivo 

At the London centre the oral exiunituttinn will be lietd 
on 49 November; at the l>rvds centre nn jfc November. 

MM. BRANFORD'S SOCIOLOGICAL JiTUDll-sL 

The? forthcoming publication of a book entitled Sett^ct 
iwd Sondtiiy . n Study m ih? Scientific Approach r-> (Jniiy 
i London, l^cplay House Press), hy Mr, Victor Br&rufftrd, 
will Ik a wtmitmr ol cun^tdemhlc interest to cl\ ihreM.-who 
are interested in the Civic Survey movement a* a basis 
1 nl schemes for Town Planning Mr. J Iran Kurd's work 
jo the promotion of region jE surveys in connection with 
trie Sociological Society is well known, and the elaboration 

65+ 


of his theories k to which several diapers in the book are 
devoted, will arinict [hr attention of all thoughtful 
students of sociology and its relation to the practical 
development of our towns and cities. 

PUBLIC LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 

Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] is giving a course of twenty- 
tour lecturer* on " Arseni Architecture;" on Wednesday* 
" U V- m -* « the Cernral School of Arts and Crufts 

Southampton Row* W.C\ 1 

Mm Margaret Murray, F.S.A.. is giving a «, u «c of 
twelve lectures on Attciem Egypt," at the British 
.viuvuiiin, nn 1 uesdays, at 4.30, 

t L M j“ C ;% r ? G(lU(Jcr i;i J|« sms* S course of ketures at 
iinlll * h Museum on I hursdoys m ^ .jo. in the Lecture 
Ro™ , on Recent Lsenvauons in Mesopotamin, f-gvpt 
and tlu Meditemmean, shouinp the Evolution re Arehi- 

!■ , L mm 1 4lh Millennium b.c. io Rmtinn ,itid 

burly Christian Times." 

FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
d hl ] *1 tyrlln “tnounc«dmt» in* 

U%l' tn tTr DuHn *J ht XVlilth o.uary, edited bv 

1 rire' k : 5 °?****xl. by Prafrsir A. I), F 

i.d "wlm“rekl v * lJura c'>n,hr 

-lfiu Ai.rdtm Wytes , rhe .higtnfiromt of the Fine Jj-f,_. 

volume ernhrecmit scetiors dn ArchjDeetUrc. SculptWi^ Fine 

^ Atts. Bflil Mllwc. hy virion* wrilrrs, isitu-d under 

lMrit^T t IIr , i f V W Comm l tt , w 0,1 Eduisilion &f th f American 
fnsmute of Arehuec^ ; J Ouuie ,» Eo^uk Frnniunt sEfc# 

W 7 " f< ' u' ^T n ° ' 1l? ' J T - c; *^ide, Letftunn.,1 

I'lirruturi- livtor. the Pblytechpie Imtitutc the first lectrm 
I udor. EJinbellun snd J^ooIh-jii ■.tyJei ■ £rrrv<ATv Life 
|JJ tVehiilotir by Marjerie and C. H. E, Qucnneil 1 The 

Hum,"! fnem, dlmtrated from studies hy F R, Verhutv viith on 
introduction rjn Ms spn]i C 4 l j ur] [>, 1>ir ,.,,' \, r '' [h ,1 " 

^«• 

sa?jaes *a‘ 

4? 2&S; S£5?.«K?ftK’.'srs : 

mud*, M JL [A 1 * IfX-T w h Tryiun Ed- 

IF.] j AfrXui, hi V% J^iy/Sh l 

publiithcn «Iw anncurvcc tli/fari h ^ ^ ^ ihcia,ne 

§SS£%&5js£?^S5£ t 

01 Ar — i 

I^-j. h,s been 

enquiry M as to what the 

the quantity' and decrease the T ° incrL ' 1 } 5<> 

tnm in the Colony ofjf ong^^g." ^ R a<:cotnnK -^- 
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Notices 

THE OPBKING GENERAL MEETING, 

The First General Meeting {Onl in ary) *>f the Season 
iqz^z4 will bt held nn Monday, > November c923, at 
8,30 p.m. n in the Ha]I of the Royal Society of Medirific, 
No. i Wtnipole Street, Cavendish Square, W,j, for the 
follmving purpose* 

Tn rend the MifltlCH of rhe Sixteenth General MeetiriR 

of the Session 19*2-23. held on 25June 1933; formally o« 
iidmu mtimfera aucndintf for the first tone since fhdr 
election. 

To read the name-* of Candidate* tiummated for election 
on 3 December u>2j_ 

Mr. J, Alfred Gqtch h F+SJL (President), to deliver the 
InuUKiinil Address of the Session and to unveil and 
formally present the portrait of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vim 
President* painted hy Sir William Orpen, R.A. 

To present ibe RJ B A. Medal and Dfcifomn for the 
Best London Street Front AH* 1922* to Mr, W. € ,fc irt is. 
Green, A R.A. 

Competitions 

CHISWICK RIVER EMBANKMENT AND PROM¬ 
ENADE, AND EASTLEIGH NEW ASSEMBLE 
HALL AND EXTENSIONS TO COUNCIL HALL. 

Member^ and Licentiates of the Ruyai 1 nstitute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
pctrripm btcauu the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published regulations of the Royal Institute fur 
sirthiicetiiml competitions. 

MacAlister, 

Stcr^ifoy. 

HOUIS 1 DE AND SOUTH MOOR COLLIERIES: 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archt- 
reci.i has nominated Mr. T r R. Milbum, F.R.J.LL.-V. 
Assessor in this Competition, 

Election of Members 

3 December* 1923. 

The followiTiEr application* for election have bvtn re¬ 
ceived. Notice nf any objection or other ildmamfiicalioi! 
respecting the candidates must be *rnt to ihe Secretary 1 for 
submission 10 the L ciunnl prior to Monday, 5 November 
T*23- 

A* FELLOWS (21I. 

&LL&m: James fjf. 190^1, 91 High Street* Poole ; Kingacote. 

Slcrtf, Poule. 

Qjstorr Alfred Rowland* P.A-S.l, [*-f. 1902]. 4a Cecil* Park* 

Ouuch End, N.8. 

Dkvkdao: : (tiYiniit (. 4 , 1 01 1 ]. 17 Buckinjjhiim Street, Adel phi. 

W.C.* : 18 llofbury Crestenn NuStine EBB Gate, W. 

FRANT EB : Kail CIaHWAKIi] N r LL 1915]. Si. Trwd nt. near Lhrp~ 
slow. 

Gopwik ; SVll.UAM HtnOVT [A , 14714], Bank Building K:dder- 
mi ruler ; Dowries, Kewdlrv, Worcester &hirCL 
(iHr.j SawaV : FhASCIS High [d. 1#91 j r Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street. SAV-l ; 34 Lad brake Gardens, Nntrinfl 
HilLW.u. 


HATatARP-S>itm: William Hornrv [A. 1014]. rt Hay- 

n barkel, S.W . I ; Ch* H W nod „ Epsom_ 

HEPwmrm : Pmiup Dalton [A, 191 a\ r 7 Gimy'a Tnn Place, 
W.C.I : 30 South Eaton Placr k S/W 
Hh.l . Oui‘£* i-f ii>3i]. zj Golden Square* W.t 4 19 W&i 
Emioei Place, SAV.I . 

Hill : IlAilAV f.l. lfrj J, 164 Friar Street, Reading ; 29 Callage 
Uni it, Readme. 

MAiikbiAU 1 John Hatton [A. : i&5], fc FI niH id e. ' r Mar Ibormi^ 1 l 
Hi El h Hamm . 

Majuwall : Charles Jo ms [.I. ]SSyJ, Bdvaird, Burcton Lane. 
Chnarti, Surrey. 

MaYVjOS : Artiii h RtCtfULD f.l. ifrQtj W ChflSweU Street. 

F.t .1 .57 Church Church End, Finchley* \ 

Mon: IUijk flENRV [A. 1 SykJ. Nordi-Emlem Rank Cham¬ 

bers, South Sbiddn ; U'cstoe, South Shield*.. 

N(."A'herjiv : JaitN Ernest f.-J. 18%}* Parliament Mansion*, Vic¬ 
toria Street^ S.W ,1 : ip Flandi;^ RoatL Bedford Park. W4. 
\twn s : William CJonFfliY* . M.A (Oxor.) j.-I. 1913].4. 
Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W,C,; n Gny's Inn 
Square, W.C. 

Sjivui 1 ( T 'l 1902J, 73. King Street Wnr. 'Forontii \ 

AVTiiUe R<nsd, Turotuo* ChimWIb, 

S ut M van; 1 -KD Svlvj^TOi [.-I. tgo8J. 15K pen church Si reel. 

3 -. C .1 ; " Barmv.^ ^ MuntuiR Roml . Wlmbledan^SAV.^o. 
UNMhuHTII iLl^ALD, Al t [A, 1920L38 SackviII l Street, \V\r ; 
Shirfctar*, Petercfield 

W'li Gromim Ctcu. fA. 1910], Bank Chamber^, 32 

Sirtmd, W.t:-2 ; * Rrenr Villas, 1 Icndon, NAY 4 
VYolki : Douglas. O.BT.(A1i 1 F.S.I. [*J. 1 902]. 25 Sackville 
Sift cl. W.l . i4 3 t.iu thorn cltnc. ,r Gordon Avenue p Sian- 
more. 

AS ASSOCIATES f^O- 

Auslndrh : 'I'llOMM IVI.ti ■ Kki.vn: [Special Examinmiun]. 6 
Prince Alfred Road, WnVeftftjfl, Liverpool, 

Billlmoria: Homi I’flAUjtt: P BArchJUvcqwcJj [Parsed tivr 
years* course at Liverpool UlliMty School of Archiie^- 
Uire—Exempted fronn Final Examination after pacing 
Fs-LmEnalion in Profe^iond Pr.ieiice], Suiian Avciuje T 
WelbwitUti Colombo, Ceyifin. 

Buck : Kbcstth EAFTTV[Swdfl 1 War EaammjcionJ, 61 Hum- 
-vy Lane. Uighgdte, S.6. 

Bt'OtEA : SiiafltbjI N r v-A 3 rv.vqi. ILF fCivil} [Specnd EmmJmi- 
lion], Diidy IIuuie r Wadsd Slreel Comer. r rardeo, Ro-illuv. 
India + 

BlSll : SVh-S’EV PovsiTZ [Spctij] Wat E xamination]. A^ildct 
tiovernment Architect, r^utblic Worb I^cparmu-nt, Seen-, 
lariat. Rimipoon, Burma, 

Ct-WK : Richard Johja Bohj> [Final Eiaminaiion], 24 Lunna. 
w c th Rond, Penance, 

C"l.L*?l r tivUKT Airriiqn [Special \Yar Examiniition]* 10 West- 
bourne Squure, W.2. 

Dayidsom : Arthur Edwin IS. 1314— Special W.ir Exempt 
tbon], 2 fc 146. Queen Street, E-,Ttmxilo. Canada 
Dm csiajh : Chahj.hs Cunsold |Special War Examination],FUb- 
lie \\ r ork% Depanment, t ! mon Ihiddmga. Pretoria* Scsuih 
Africa, 

Dqddlnittos ; Wtl44AA< |Spaci^l Exon*! nation], 70 R:iu%ridd 
Ro:'!. New Ctos-S, S.E [4. 

fc Ml.- Wei, l.l am Hffli DlJ6SON [Spedrtl War Examinartoo] & 

BlesringTOn Slreef, St. Kilda, Victoria, Australia. 

FfeA'HN ; STANUW Wu.rrtt [SpevtHl War Examinatioo]* 1^6 
Willi* Street^ WcUioKtrin, New Zealand- 
tViFUMAN : l.i!>Lir: \\<mn 1 [Spceiwl War Exam nation J. 1 zj 
I lollin^btitv Road, Brighton. 

Hai e : I.ilsijl WiuUAM ISpetial WarExaminAtlafit.S Lecuatti 
Way, Watfbrd Hctih. 

Hai.upav : Franke r Lesup [Spetini War Examination] 14 
John Dal Ion Street, Manchester. 
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HAUCrlftu^ ! Vivian FAL&H-H [Sped*! War Etarniisution]. P O 
Boi 406, WeOinjflUTl, New Zr4liiftd 
iGGLFLEtf : StDN £Y Dlfcos [Special War EuEminiTion], 23 
Constantine Raiwi Hampstead, N,W,j, 
lUwws : AuDONpot Fuasik [P«mc* 1 «k year* 1 ««w at ftf&rrr 
(ionkmV Ttdwical ('filter, Ahcdrcn—ExcinpEcd frons 
Final Ex^iumiitivn afn?r passim; EaumimtiDn iti PrnFes,- 
lipnal Practice], 19 I^trby Routf, Bcntem^ JohaUficfllH 4 rg r 
TntTUYMl p Stiuth Africa. 

Mint: RtrifAkP JAMES [Special War Exxmtnatfcm] „ 1Q\ XLijilr 
Road, Anwlty, S,K. 

May . AUMPtr John [Special EtJ tm^rMb ow], j i Allrndton Road, 
Southvtlle, Bristol. 

Milligan: : TliDHAA VftLUAW [Special War Eaamjpatiatt], 
Rhode* UuiCilin^, Cape Town, >>148 h Africa r 
Mdetat : Joics AfUBUm Cxnrm [Special War Exmiruitforij 
lM N^EaI Hank CRAmbrri. Durban, NuEul* Stittih Africa. 
\tuSK r S*UNITY Groins [Special War Esar^ nation]* §6 St. 
Albans Road. N W,5. 

Pah ham : AimtU* Douglas [Special Examinahnnl, Public 
Work* DeparEmeisl. U->to>Enbn k Ceylon, 

Riding . Richard Aftnt^a Fitu^c [Special EsummatEcinF 57 
l4JfiJ2Fidt;e Road, Eatl'n Court, S.U . 
liras : WttXlAJK [Special Examination], 137 West 

Sfrcel, G!JL*totf r 

StewUTT 1 John EPWtfs [Special War Examination], at. Keml- 
uonb AvtnurAVilkiuuiill^ . E l?- 
Toy : Sidney, F H A. iSpecaal Exurnmubrm], 2$. E*»cs Street, 
s^jEui, me. 

TlMNGJfcOV* - WlUJAM KiXEtV [Spt-cLil War J-jaininAlMjn]. I40 
llcrchjrd Street, ChMrtvhu I eb, New Zealand. 

Waj. HU : Huott AlTVlN 111 104ISON* M.C. [Spe%-5j] WaT Eli- 
airuruiUon] h 9O3 Church Street, Pretoria h Suulh Africa. 
WlLWN : Ions OoDDAMI [Special Exam! nation ]. IHihlic Works 
DefHtrEPient, Union Building, Prctona,South Africa, 

AH HON. FELLOW n>. 

BtzJtKlUU: The Rt. Hgn- Vwcjpnt f C.H** M*A>, LL.IX, 
r>.Litr, h il Brv^nsioti Square * W,i, 

AH HQN. ASSOCIATE 0), 

Kk-vton : FkrDKnR' K-C.R-, MA*+ I>.I-itt. + 

Dirn^or and IVmapad Librarian at the Hrhiih Mmetjni, 
W.C-I K^ribWtLOikloae -Surrey. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS.?ih JANUARY 1*24. 
Airociutca who aro eligible ansi dcaimu* of tTvnafomn^ 
m the Fdliivi^Jiip Class are reminded tbit if dw y wish 
id take advantage of the ejection to tabs place on ihe 71b 
January, 1^4 they should a*md the riurmnaiion 

form* ip the Hcercurj nut later than the 10th November. 

Members’ Column 

PARTNBHSKtP, 

^iP.xtttttA^ ft-juim! a* «*M.hdnii! *uh -i ^J c w u\ iiirtutrihiii 
pcmilifial <UY*bs^t t™« bat ft Btiithrrf Brtfy* *tiil1ti« 

rKprffr:J|te. *U . HO* !'>'*, ' U ^^Vt^rv. Jf-I.ft-.V-, Col lull 
Sttwt, Iranian, fl’4. 

TO EET 

Tu Li r Writ ILclilriL Room Ln AreJlilrt:t ! # Suite m TeuipJc , 
r^aiit CJifulauH hi e*tflrr; nrriV, * t* UkIli^ivp —■ H>j>3y J k*\ 154 t, 
r S- i iclarv. H. l H A , i ondniT Siiwl, W 

MR. Harold burleigil 

^fk. iLtfc'Aft ]lr. HE T I...M ' 4 .V Iua Ubti 4 H F^flec il il LnpTukitl 

kilifl. St Uoffitihoq^Su. IcIrspTttw Hialiap ujj. 


PARTXEHJjilfp WANTED, 

V. RJ.lt A., wilh , li dl pf-i. tke, lTCKUld kjtad N- hf .ir ■-! 
Afi-.hiiwi m|ifirivii£ j pmm«r. preJewbly m Uiatba, or 4 Chief 
A^Ul uit. with 4 virv 1-^ pirtnariJilp,—Appil y utn. RJ-BA.| 

9 Conduit Sitwt, IV. 

CUXSQ&i OF ADDRHS^ r 

y l* Lnvviw Williams r.f.) Em rtiiHo J hit uidicSI Ininl zoi 
bign Luuc ims) Qnrve Sincet* Liverpool; 

M 1 I J UN*1 ruR*S N-^ ^Nrr J11■ --■ I v; hiVH chingrif tll-lr 

iidclte!* lro:ij 10 . i *r*y\ J 1411 N t^n, W.C 1 , n» No, ^ Juh» Stiwl, 

1>-ilium Ruw, w.c.i Tcfrpboiui: AEuwcum 

' K ,T nilAi Ee 1 (> I '! k 1 7: El I hr -liSJr r.vi. rf Mr - T i Eafjtun a nd Ro hr- rt - 
■*m lvlI! Lf V-. ISedford S^LL.ir^, l^tidPR, W.C t T^lcphv 4 ie ; 
.Vltji«euui f>4'H 


M» n. \V PARKAGOTT, 

Ma, H W. Paj.^al.ott aamuirntr^ tlm h^ l> cunnauing Ij> ppu> 
" : * l,: l hn own arrnmiL ,11 VT -[iiLhirV .M.l;-.liii.^ th, Virtori* Sruti, 
WrilEirin let, SAY t TE it arm wmvi ia fl. W, pjmae-otl. 
A.k.Lb.A.. Air.-iLirn-B 

DISSOLUTION Ol s PARTNERSHIP, 

rim pitxuvEiihrpulalLikaLjeiwL-LrikCliArlra (ainc-i Hjir .ind 

Itsiii ML Ui-r. buiuu^, .if Acrhllecl* atwl Surv^j-ocii ,il J 1p tAirtLind 

Eremin, Simlh .mu, prti r biT. beta All ritH- . : -r,ifi^ Elv 

lii' I.lU arm wilt t* p mi trf Vtr Hair, whei i*dl in future f.mv on 
hLV-inf ^ ,il I^irilj.ud Terrore. StjuiaampRai. En 3 - T t Bird ^ilfc 

prat Die at n, lAirtTutd Sicrri. SontELiciiplijU, 


ArPUlNTUSKl^ wanted, 

AaeumcT*! Assi*r*aY ihortly 4 lwn^aenl t at pnscat aA»i#444ie 
M N.A S R J B -V Cilv An ility [1 Ski.it! ( plaJui, working dra*- 
jsu'. iL-t.iil-s. iitefitiifiiiii minting Lniiidin^s veltiri^, draJI %pNdli- 
¥t *. 4 mih #m\ (emr^l oflii-r maUivf. Keily Sm Aui. 
■ .. S:■ nrlair>- H E ft A.., i imbut Slrr^t. W e. 

E.kpjlhi«hcxd Akmiicrc, with oMjcti iu EEj.- West 
dtstnet, k vrifUuR l-i | rip ^tiit»r ifrkittcb Sk^-Edh LJr-t^n> h 
W^rkuiff DfaWJP^, Urtillij. Spec Ln= .LnmjT p etc,— .’ififilv Bqa 1400, 
c;o Srcretaj-jr, K.I J 5 .\., y Omduil Slraet, W 

Htijr Ikjua by Lkjqntiatiu efm4ysftfw*nl in London dtitrlef. 
«..r R s t^-blliY fCercntly pl^etblru? m lomi and 
c- ioM mlnaLure vmrk Medr rat t u,Eaiv — Ik>x 2W.i, c;(1 Setn-U n\ 
RJ H A. p -j Coe tdnit Sfrrel, Lbnduu, W.i, 

A.RnLB_V, wilh vailid ^tp^rirnct-, v«nuld umlenake wark m 
1 ■ fbbm nr Sflturlii on 1 n- 3 talf tlf prninelal Of SuttiHh arthib 1 i-S^ I 
h 4 ^.1 -still igjltJiJ to eji" * Jfk in hn own uffla fur unv I-.m-I-.o 
unJillreEi irhu mjnire ttw^ry bsin—Apply K11K efe 

Nfen-ury, k ! H.A . 9 CbtuAub Street, W 

A.RJ R A nr eipceiiNH'E i 1 eiilt!f A*r i.xt^nldiip witE, view to 
rjirtiiiji’ibjp, us would take overensUdDi praetor ■•! iiwsir;r d^EPCnn. 
u r ,M } WOrtc^Ajrpli Boa- 31I2 P c/0 Secwlliy, 

Ji E El A. 9 4 ii-idsEii Street, W 


AmtngtmomL bnve ij««t m.i Je fi>c 1 1,0 .upnjv of the R.LBJ*. 
JlH’RN" 1^101! ffooJ tu rannbfi, tif the AllicJ who jrr 

"J? 1 1 of The (U.B.A. it i ipodallj rcdu^L'J lubkoripiion 

ot ta^ -i ycui - Tboie wiih, ta take wlrAntii^ of thts 

4 fjr4n gemcpI are requested tti fc-ritl tbdf namn Co the ^»clJIIY 

of rhe R [ B.A r 14 Cotidcui Stitct, W.t, 

AfePiberH ■ 4 ’PiEeti^ e citi i rtfln^rs by postal Njder for itihscnp- 
nuni or iriantuEr pubtitnitjdn^ are wifpedof die nemiEt)' of 
LTOEiiphinp With F^nt OJke Rc^ylation* with mpmf iu th^a 

method of payment o JWd ordm ihould he made pas ahEe 

To the Setrttiry R £ DA M arsd closed 

Ian iVFwAustfr, 

Suitin'y RJJiA, 

R.LBA JOURNAL. 

fi VV "/ fVWif.iD-w 1933 —*«h. l|Eh Nnvembf-r; Mh. 
-jnd I Vo.* an her 1914+ uih, 3 t>ch January ; gth, ijid Feh- 
JYJar> . 81 h anul March; 5th, Jblh Aprnl| Eath a-ith M.iv ; 
Till, iJtTh June; HEh July: Iftth August; joth Scpinnbcf 
I?Eh October, 
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**A book that is shut is but a block" 
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PI rase help ua to keep the book 
dean and moving. 
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